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T*HE El^ITOR’S PREFACE. 


^Bjsii()p*ri;ru'v s Etliliou of M. ^liillcts “Northern Antiqui- 
ties” Imvino been jailjlished at j»eriod when the most 
important doenments Ix^arifi^ on the suhjoot \ve 4 *e but iin- 
j>ej;(eetlY known, tlie pn'sent Kdilor lias n^K^essarily boon 
oljib^ed to revise tin- werk throuj^hout, and omit such portions 
as wei*e founded on Niews ohxiously erroneous, or on authorities 
wliieh llii* historieid res(‘areh(‘s of the present af^e have shown, 
to I ' fallaeituis ; wliibj he has sought io roinler the whole more 
in a<‘eordjmee willi tluNe n*st4ire]ies, by insertions in the body 
oi the te\L 1', and notes critical and (xplanatory t. Supple- 
inenlary eliaplers havi? uKo been added, in which, as wadi as* 
.in tlie nmiarks on tlu‘ Brose Kdda, several questions that 
liave o'iven rise to l(‘arned discussions and coullieting theuriesi.> 
hav(‘ been eanduily inve-^tigated, and, jierluips, in some in- 
stam*(‘s, placed under a novel point of view\ ^ 

In the pros(‘eution of his laborious tusk, the Kditor lias 
made it an iiivariahb* rule to test the statements even of 
WTibu’s who are generally rc'oarded as authoritative on the 
subjeid, by r<'f<‘rrinj{ to tin* Kddas, the Sagas, and the Gnigds, 
from wlfieli almost all th <4 information we possess respecting 
ScamliiiaNia in tlic okh^n lime has been, (dtluT mediaudy w 
immediately, dei'hed. In^shorljie kii? emleavoured, by uin*e' 
milling attention and diligent researcdi, to make this one of 
the .most comph'te \jorks on Northern Antiquities hitherto 
*pul)]jKh(‘ds. How faiMie may luve sutumeded \\ill he for the 
reader to jAdg(*i who', he trusts, wdH hear in mind the quaint 
Hchiwnti-on of old Han (ndfry” that — ' 

• 

•“ For o\orr Word inoti may ix»t cliido or pleine 
^ For in this ^vorid m'taiii lie tlier is 

' • That lie no d«)tlili)r savt.h bometime amis,”' “ 

I A. B. 

London y Aufimt IG^/r, J.84r. 

* Bistinjfi^sliod V v -bidnp[ placed vilh,»p brackets. 

V'i Tliesc notes, ’Vboii'Uiey do ix'Vreftir to his own text, are distin^iuished 
bv the letfers Fif •• • • . • 
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BISHOP PERCY’S PREFACE.- 


Thv: Auilior of tlio follo^^ing woi'k had a fiharc in the educa- 
tion of that, amialdo rrine^, Christian V IT., king of JJcn- 
mark. During liis residence in the North, Mens. Mallet 
(\\ho has nil tlie talents of a lino writer) was engaged hy* 
• the late king, h'rederick V., to write a history of Denmark 
in the l^’rench language. Dy way of intr-od.uclion to that 
lii.storv, he drew up these two prelatory volumes'-, the merit 
of ^\llich lias long been ackiiowledg(‘d in most parts of 
Europe. 

'J'hougli intended, only as a preliminary piece, it has all 
the merit of a comph'te independent work ; and, except to 
the natives of Denmark, is much more interesting and en- 
tertaining than the history itself, whicdi it was intended to 
pr<‘cede. It v(‘ry ojirly engag(‘d the attention of the present 
translator : whose rea<ling having run somewhat in the sanp' 
track with that of the author, made him fond of the suhiect, 
and- temj)tt‘d him to (^ivo in an English dress a work in which 
it W4ts displayed with so much advantage. As he happened 
tiLso to have many of the original hooks from wdiich the 
Frcmelr autijor had taken his materials, lie flattered, himself 
they would .supply some illustrations, which might give an 
additional valuerto tlic version. 

For^ this •"reason, as ahto to afford himself an agreeable 
amusement, the Translator som^ time ago undertook this 
work ; but a series'of unexpected avocations inLcrveiit^d, and 
it was thrown aside for several years. At length he wes 

^ * Bisligp rcrgyV-TraAdlation of M. Mallet’s work was published ii.- 1770, 
in2vols. 8v(x '* " • 

n 
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BISHOP PEP^r's PREFACE. 

jfevailcd upon to rosiimo i( ; isiittl as many of 4iis fricmls wore 
so ^ to share among them (Ihfereiit. j)arts of tlio 

translation, lie had Jittle mon^ to do hnt lo •I'oinj)? re their 
perforinanet's Avitli tin* originaj,*an(l to snpcTfidd such remarks 
jis oeciiiTcd to him. •'I’Ih'so are distinguished from those of 
tlie aiitlu^- by tin* lett(T 1 \ 

He was th6 rather invited to nnderlake this task, as lie 
j)er(*eiveu ll^o iUUlM)r had tteiai drawai in to ado])t an o[»hii()n 
that has ^ a great soun'o of nnVtaki* and confusion to 
many learned writers of t]]e ancient history of Kur(»]>e; viz., 
tliat of ^snpp(Jsillg tlu^ ancient (hnils atid (.iennans, tlio Ih’i- 
tons anil Saxons, 1(^ have l)e(‘n all (>rigina]ly ojie and tin' same 
])eop]«‘ ; tlius ^ctuilounding the antiquities <)f tin* (huliic and 
C’<dti(^ nations, 'hhi-^ crude opinion, \\hich ])erha]>s uas iirst 
taken up hy Clin (‘rius'**, and manitaine*! hy him with nneonn 
,iuon erudition, has heeai since im^autiousiy adopt(‘d by Keys- 
lev 1* and I’elbcitier the latter of whom lia^, with giTat 
diligtpjce and endea\ oui'cd l(/ coiitinii it. Jn short, so 

inucli learjjing and ingenuity liav<‘ scarcelj ever berai jnore 
jiei’versoly and (OToneoiisly a])])lie(h or lu'oiight to aduni and 
»j-tipp()rt a more, groundless liypothesis. 'i’his niistaki* tlie 
translator tlnaighr might he ta'^ily corrected in lh(‘ qu’esent 
'work; and by w^M'ding <nit this one error, lie‘ liopcd In* should 
. obtain the author s pardon, and acijuire some merit with tho 
Hngiish reailer. 

And that it is an error he thinks will aj)j>ear from tlio 
attentive eonsideralion of a f(‘\v particulars, uhi<‘h eaii here 
only mentioned in hrief: for to 'give the suhpa l a thonmgli 
disc.ussioTi, and to handle it in its full exbait, \\(»uld far 
exeo/;d the limits of llris sla^^l pie.face. ' 

Tlio ancient and orrginal jfihahitants of hhirope, ae('r>i'ding 
to Cluverius am^ rel]oui»R‘r, consisted only of. two distinct 
races, of^mcii, viz., the Cells and Harma.liaij.ss and that fhiiu 

* Philippi (’liivcri Gcrinaifu'c Aiitupia; Liliri Tri*£j) i\c. Lir.^(liini Batav. 
Apud Pllzcv. folio. ^ * ■ 

t Aritiquitalos Sdcctf'c Scpb’iifnoiiah '3 et (.Vltinc, &c. Auctorc Joh. 
Goorjfio K( yslor, tVc'. IJiiiiiio\tT:i , 1 7li0. 8vo. 

Ilis^dre dcs (/’cite.*?, ct partic ulioivinont dcs G'rTulois ot de.s Germains, 
par M. Simon iVlioiilier. Ilu 3 ^c, 1750. tom. ‘This loariicd 

writer, who is a Protestant miniotor, connsolldr of the* Consisto’y , and libra- 
rian Acadcni v' at Berlin, is dosooiiScd from a ’family origiiiaby of Lau-* 

gucdoc, and was born at Lcij»sic, 2Ttli October> 1094, O.S. 
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one or Ollier o£ t.licse, hut chielly from the former, all tllj^ 
^•iiftcient nations of Europe are descfjfided. Tlije iSiirmaliajis 
ojT ^luromiihof AV(a*e tlm ancestors of tl*e Sclavonian tribes, 
viz., the IVdc!^, llussiaus, Dolieiiiiaiis, (V'4*., vvlio continue to 
this day a distinct and sejiarate jieopio, extremely diHerent in 
*t]i(^ir cliaracfer, manners, laws and langun^i*, from tlicotlier 
rata*, A\hicU that of tlic Cells,* from whom (fhey will liave 
it) w?rc unifoj-raly desceiidt'd the* old inljahilants of Gaul, 
(iermany, Scandinavia, Jlritain and Spain, wlicf were all 
inclmb'd by liie ajicieiits under the general iminc-of Ilvjier- 
hoVoans, Seyllnans, and Celts, l>ein^ all originally of one raee 
aiul nation, and liaving all the same eoinmon JaiigujFge, reli- 
4 ^n, laws, en^toiiis and inaiima's. 

'riiis is the ])osition wlii(*h llie^e writ(*rs* 3ia\ e ado]>ted ;ind 
• inaintainej, with an uncommon (lisplav of de(*p erudition, 
aiul a gn*!! \arict\ of specdous argumimt--.. ]>ul that their 
]i(».'^ilion, so far as rebitcs to the Celi!^. is* erron(*on>, and tho 
argmmajts tliat snj)]M)ri it iiK'oiicliisive, will ai)j>(‘ar, if it can 
1)(‘ sliown, that ancieiii (Jermany, Scandinavia, ^laid and J>ri- 
t»in, were iiol iuliabiled by lJu* dt'secinlanls (d’ one single* 
race; but oii tlio contrary, <lisidcd between two M‘ry dilferent 
poopli* ; tli(i one td* wlunii we shall eall, with most of tlio 
Jbmiaii auUiors, Celtic, who w(To iIuj ajK'csiors of the Cauls, 
liritons, ainl Iri di; tlie other Cotliie or Tiaitonic, from wlioni 
the Ci*rmans, Hclgicms, Saxojjs and Scandinavians, deriNed 
the]]* oj-igin : ami lliat tbe.Mi w^u’e ab inufinc two <Iistinel. 
]>eo|>lc, ^cry uidik<’ in their maiiuers, customs, religion, and 
iavNs. • , • ^ 

As to riu* ai’gnim'Uts hy which Cluvt'rins and IVlIoutier 
suppoi l Ibcir li\ jKuhesis that (In^ Cotliic ami C(*]tic nations 
wej’c ike same, tjnw may ali be reduced to f,Wo licads: viz., 
<dthor to Qiioialihjis frinn^ the ancient (ireek and Jioiiiaii 
wrrtei>>-; Mr to Jhymologics of the’ names of persims or 
'p^<ccs, ;• 

^Vith regard to the latter (viz., Etyraologh^s), these two 
writi'rs* lay it. doNrn' that the j^,^-psent high Corinan is a 
gi imine daugliter of (he ancient Celue ojr Gaulish l^uigaag(!‘'\ 
bi*eause from it they-can^explain tho etymology of iiwuimen- 
able nanit's that were well known to h() Gaulish or Celtic (; 

•• IVlloutior, volf i. p. 1(55, iwc. ' 

•f Vid. Uluv. lib, 1, cii]>.'.vi. 'vii.^viii. icc. PcUout. liv. 1, chap. xv. 
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• 

f^nA this being admitted^ it must follow that the Germans 
are a branch ^of the Celts, and conscg[Ucntlj% tliat the Cellio 
and Teutonic nations were the ^ame. In i/rosecutingi this 
argument it must he acknowledged 4hat they^iave produced 
many iustanebs thattippear at lirst sight very jdausihlc. JJut 
whoever considers liow little^ we can depend upon the etymo- 
logy of obsolete words, derived from barbarous dead lan- 
guages, ill wliicdi# there arc no, books extant, will not laiiltl 
very seeinely on proofs of this sort. No one will assert tliat 
the present <*lcrman bears any resemblance now lo the 
modt‘rn Welsh and Irish languages; and ytd tliere are writers 
in abundanet? who wdll undertake to account h>r the iiaino' of 
almost ^ every 'jdace, ])erson or olficc, in aneieut liUro])e, fr^.ao 
one or other of these two living tongues, and will j)rodiieo 
instances fully as plausihle and conclusive, as any adduced hy 
Cluverius or his followers After all, tlun'c is probably a 
good deal of truth on both sides; J can readily helicwo that 
all the names of places and per?^ons in ancient (it'nnanv, or 
sueli other coantrios as any of the Teutonic nations at any 
time penetrated into, will ho reducible to iho language lurw 
spoken by their descendants: and thak in like manner, from 
the Irish and Wid.^h languages, whicli may he allowed to he 
genuine daughters t)f the ancient Gallic or Celtic tongue, it 
will he easy to explain such names as were im])osod by any 
of the ancient Celtic or Gallic tribes. Ind(*ed in the vtuy 
remote ages, jirior to history, one cannot pretend to say what 
were the distinct hounds or limits of each people. Tliey 
were, like all other barbarous nations, roving and unsetth d; 
and often varied their situation; being sometimes spread 
.over a country ; at other tii^e.s driven out by sonn^ stronger 
tribe of barbarians, or forsaking^it themselves in search of 
new settlements. Ctesar informs' ns, tliat- somc^ of the Gallic 
tribes forced their way into Germany, and there established, 
themselves f. It is equally jirobabie, that .before his tinm, 
hands of Germans niig'ht at diflbreiit periods peiicipite into 

A. . 

* See th^l exconoTit antiquary Llnyd, in Arclirpolo^ia Britanniea, &c., 
rot to mention many late writers of a dilTer«nt stamp, viz., Jones, Parsons, 
&c. &c. 

t Fuit antea tempus ciem Oernf^anos GedU vh-tuU svpcrarent et vitro hcUa, 
inferretLU ac , . . Jlhenum colonial wditerent^ c£:c.» Vid. plura 

apud. Caes. de Bell Gall lib*, vi. ' . 
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; whore, although their luinil^crs might he too small tk 
'J/rcserve tlx^m a (listirn*.t nation,, yet "these emigrants might 
ifhjwt many ijames of j)erj^ns, and places that would outlive 
the r(unemhrance of th«ir founders. This will sufficiently 
account for.Jthc dispersion of words^ defived from both lan- 
*guitges, and inform us wliy Celtic derivations ma}’' he found 
in (ifrmany, and German iiame^^ discovered in Gaul. So 
much for arguments derivccl from etymol^^gy; which arc so 
very uncertain and precarious, that they can only^mouiit to 
]>resuf!iptions at best, and can never be oppos(?d to^solid posi- 
tive ])roofs. 

AVitb regard to the other source of arguments, by winch these 
jTfi^tned wj’iters sujjport tlnar opinion of tlio identity of the 
Gauls and Gormans, viz., quotations from* the ancient (Jrcck 
and Homan authors : tlieso they hsvo produced in great ahun- 
danc(‘. r>ut even if it should bo granted that the (iroi'ks and 
lt^)nunis apjdied sonu'timcs the names of (’eltic, Scvlhian or 
Jfypcrborean iii<liseriininatcly to the ancient inh*d>itants of 
tJennany and (raul, of 1 Britain and SeandinavitT, the in fere m:e 
Atill still be doubled by tbos(' that consider ho^Y little known 
all these nations were^to tbe (‘arly wriltTs of (5re<‘co and Home ; 
who, giving llicin all the gciuTul name of 1 barbarians, inquired 
little farther about IIkmu, and took very little ]>ains to be ac- 
curately informed about tlieir peculiar differences and distinc- 
tions. Kven a long time after these rude nations had begun 
to press upon the empire, and bad made the Homans dread 
their >ak)ur, still their \vriters continued to have so confused 
and indistinct a l;nowleSge of tlieir diihrent descent anfi 
character, as to confound both the Celts and Goths witli 
the Sariuatians, whom al] writ^U’s allow to have been a dis- 
tinct \iatioii froTU tliem ho^h thus Zosimus; an liistoriau of 
the third c< 4 ?itury,- includes them all.under the common name 
of Scytlimns I ; ajid this, at a time when, after tlreir fong and 
fn’(]ucnt*intcrcj[mr.sc w.ilh tlie Homans, their historians ought 
to liaye been taught to distinguish them better^ 

* This Cx'sar expressly trlls us of tlio Belja*, who were ^settled to the 
mirth of the Seine and the Mjjrnc. J*(tros(/ve Bth/ait t'fse ortvs a {it vmania ; 
lihvHumqHV avtiqnitas tranad (tetos^ loci ferii lit atnu •ihi roused isse^ 

ihUlumpu' qni ra loca i7H'ollt'renf, rxpulifisf, Dc Bell. Gall. lib. ii. 

•f See f elloijfief, vol. i. liv. i, cha]». if. pasifiia. ' 

X Sec JVlloutier, vol, i. j>. 17. • 
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* However, the (rreck anrl I'oman niitliors wefe not nil equally 
indistinct and coiifnsod*^on tljis suhjoct It will br sbowii be- 
low, that some of their best anej m^ist discerniiif^ writers, 
they had an opporlivnity of being weli inforinfsl, knew how to 
distingnsh tluMii accihatrly etM>ugh : so that botli (-biveriiis 
and Pel Ibiitinr lia\e found tbenisdvcs much ])uzzl('d bow ‘to 
reconcile sucfi stubborn passages yitli their own favourite 
hypotlu'ses, and have becui entangled in great ditli(ai1tioK 
ill endeavouring to g<a over the objections tlu'sf^ occasion. 
Mven Avjtli rega'rd to llie more early historians, tluw npii^'ar to 
hav(‘ been sometimes mori' precise and ;uTurate in tlieir de- 
scriptions. TJiere is a remarkable jiassage of tliis kind in 
Strabo " ; in wliicb li(' informs nslliat. ahbougb tlieold 
autlir<»rs gaveall ibe*' jn»rtbeninations the common iiane^ of Sev- 
tliiaiis or feltoscvtliians, yet tliat writers still more ancient I. di- 
vi(b'dall *• llio nations who lived beyemd tlie Mn\im>,tlii' nmnibe, 
and the Adriatic Sear, into the 1 lyperboroans. tlie Saununatm, 
and Arimasjfi.ans : -as they did those beyond tlmCasjaan Sea 
into tlieSa(*a.;aftd]\Iessagetir‘." TbeSa(‘a* and Messageta^ miglil 
possibly be the ancestors of the. vSaxons and (iollis, wlm, ifi 
t!u‘ time of those very remol(‘ (Jreek wrlt(‘rs, j^oNsibly bad not 
])enotrat(‘d so far W(‘st\\ard as liny did afterwards : as it is 
well known tliai tie' (jleniianii are mentioned by ll<‘rodotus ‘ 
ns a Persian jieoplc. Now tlie mo^t autlamtic liistorians and 
poets 4^)f the 'J'<‘utonic natif>ns all agree that Ili(;ir muM’stors 
eamcat ditVorent (‘migrations fsom tin* more t\*istern count ri(‘s 
Put with p'gnrd to tin* threi^ otlmr nations, tlie- HyjM'rlioreans, 
file Sauroiiiatn3 rftuk the Arimaspiahs ; if agree, witli Pf‘I- 

lit), xi. "j:\^oc.vrecs fisv S>7 Toug ^rootrfioooovg Kotvug ot ftik trwv 
'£XA.> 5 va;y ffuyy^a.(p%7^,^:iv&ctt xa) K.Ei^roa’xvi.oci iKUAOov, \t. Vi(l. Clliv. lil). 

i. p. 22. IVllont. vjh. i. p. 2. 

f Oj Jji ETf nPOTEPON hi> 9vrt;, tVr. 

^ Hcrotl. iir(ylio. Edit. K. Htcpli. ia70, p. 54, 

§ All tin; old northern Shalds and histonan^ agror tlint tljoir aiu'cstors 
ramo, thither iVorii the East, then some of tlnhn, ti» do the grrater honour 
to their eoyntry^ and to its antiquiticH, prettsid that they fi]-.sl niad( rn emi- 
gration into the East from Seam’i lavia.- Soe Sheringham />e Avf/foruw 
Oniiu orijjhe. Canlahritpg^ 3(570, Svo. pa'^sim. It is the great fault of 
Shfringhiim not to know how to distingnisli what i« frtie and credible front 
what is improbtibl(? and fabulous in the; old northern Chronkles : bernuae 
some parts are true, lie receives all fiir aiitheBtic ; as a late ingenious writer, 
b(*cnus(* some parts are fabiilonk, is for rejecting (ill as false. ^.(See,(’hirk«% in 
Vis learned treatise on the connection between thc Koinan, Saxon, and Eng- 
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• 

loulior that under the two former the Cells and Sarmntia^s 
Sre plain! j designed ; w'hcii he cofit^nds |- that the Ariinas- 
yiajes are a nrere fabulous people, which never existed, who 
docs not see ftiat he is idinde*! by hj^potbesis? Wh^nnay not 
the ancient h'inns or Laplanders liave4)ccn intended by this 
tei*in, wliicl? he himself interpi'cts from lJerodotus4o signify 
One-eyed, anTl supposes it descriptive of some liation that vx- 
ecllecl ill archery, as allndiru^ to tlieir })raeliice of winking with 
one eye in <^rde.r to take aim % Tacitus (‘xj)rc»sly jfssiires 
us tlmt th(i k'enni wore great archers S ; and,^t is.highly pro- 
halde that at. some early period of time, hotli the Lftins and. 
lta])1anders were posst^ssed of miK*]) larger ami hetlcr tracts 
*iit\<H)imtry than tlio northern deserts to wliic^li they^arc now 
confined. • 

Ihit wlu'ther this in<er]iretati(^n ho admitted or not, and 
whatever tlie more’ early tireek and Homan writers know coii- 
cierning the (■<*lti(‘. and 'leatonic nntious,.it is very certain that 
in latter tiTn(‘s, siicli of them jis liad most discertnnent, and 
the best o]>|)ortunitios of being inforiued, Imve plainly and 
t'loarly d(di\cred that the (hu’iimns and (hinls were Uvo dis- 
tinct ])eople, of dillej’cnt origin, manners, laws, religion and 
language, and ha\e accurately pointed out the diHoreiice ho- 
twe.eii them. 

Ilcfore we descend to particulars, it may l)e ]>reniist}(l, that 
these two races of nieii won', in manv things alike, as would 
ma'cssiirily happen t<.> two savage nations who lived iK’.arly in 
the same climate, who were exposotl to the same wants, and 
were ohligtal to relieve tlVem hv the same means. The mo^ 
men approacli to a sUit(^ of wild and uncivilized life, the 
greater t'e^omblancc they will Ijjive in maimers, because savage 
nature, roduced almost to mere brutal instinct, is simple ami 
uniform : whercks art anft retinemenl, are inhnitoly various : 
fhus ono' 01 the rude natives of \ova Zoinbla will-hea** a strong 
resemblance in his miwinor of life to a savage of New Holland : 
’* • • 

# * • 

lish coins; &c. Lon#. 17^7, 4to.) Ram^ rnfc wo might roiect the 

Avhole Urociaii history ; for th.it of tho norlii has, like it, its fabulous, its 
doubtful, and more certain neriods ; which a^ute and judicious critics will 
easily distinguish. * * * 

* Liv. i. chap. i. .. 't Vol. i. p. P, 10. 

t Pclloutier, ibid. Herod p. ll?9, 14r>. • 

§ ^olS in sitjittis ‘ Tac. Mor. Gcrni. cap. iilt. 
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they will both live upon fish and sea fowls, because their 
desert shores afford no ctlfer food ; they will both ,be clad in 
the skins of seals and„ other sea animals, because their coiu\t»:*y- 
affords no other clotliing ; and they w;>ll both live by fishinp^ 
in little boats, and bo armed with lances pointed, for want of 
metal, either wdth sharp flints or thebcmcs of fishes : but. w.dl 
it therefore b.:?* inferred that inhabibints of these two o])- 
posite poles of tho. globe ^<erc originally one and the same 
peojde ? 'lihe ancient Ih’itons in the time of Cfcsar painted 
their bodies, as»,do the ])resent Glierokees of North AmtTiea, 
bceiiuse *it would naturally enough occur to the wild p(»ople of 
every eoinitry, that by this practice they might render tlaan 
solves tioTible to their (memies : nor will this prove that 
(Jherokecs are desonided from the ancient Hritons. When 
therefore Cluverius and I^elloutier solemnly inform us that 
the Germans and Gauls lived Loth of tlnan in small huts or 
caverns ; that they subsisted (dtlior on vcaiisou slain in 
ing, or on vhe milk and cdiecse procimMl from their flocks: 
that both people led a ^sande^ing roving lif(\ and equally 
disliked to live in cities, or follow agriculture, and of course? 
ale little or no bi’(!ad : that they both pf tln'in drank out of 
llio liorns of animals and either w'cnt naked, or threw a 
rude skill over their shoulders : when they collect a long seri('s 
of such resemblances as these, and bring inniimerabb' quota- 
tions from ancient authors to prove tliat all those deseri[)tions 
are equally given of both jieq^de, wlio does not sec that all 
these traits arc found in every savage nation upon earth, and 
ti:at by the same ,rulc they might prove all the }»cople that 
ever existed to ho of one race and nation ? 

lint notwithstanding these ^general resonihlancos, .we liave 
■ sufficient testiuioiiy from some of llie most discerning ancicTit 
authors, tliat the Germans and Gahls, or in "other, Avords, the 
Celtic ai?d Teutonic nations w^'uv Kufliciently distinguished 
from each other, and differed considerably in person, maimers, 
laws, religion and language. 

Caesar, whosft judgiiieiit aj^,d penetration *.»vill he disputed 

* Rome- of the ancient Go. -man tribes drank beer and ale, as* did the old 
ifiliiibiOints of Gaul. (See rdlouticr, vol. i. lib. 2. ch. ii. p. 216, 217, &c.) 
This, however, proves tliem not to bo tho same people, any more than our 
drinking tea and coffee^ proves, us be descended froixv the Chinese and 
Arabians, 
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by none but a person blinded by hypothesis*, and whos^o 
.Ibng residence in Gaul gave him better means of being in- 
iiq;riod than almost an^ of his cbuntryn^eii ; Caesar exi)ressly 
assures us tlfat the Celts' of* common inhabitants of Gaul 
“ diflered in language, customs and from the Bclgac, 

I f»u* the on5*hand, \Yho ’were cliiefly a Teutonic peisple, and 
from the inhabitants of Aqiiildin on the otlmr, who, from 
lheii’^\icinily to Spain, were j)robid)ly of Iberian race. Cicsar 
positively affirms tliat tlic nations of Gaul differed fron> those 
of G^nnaiiy in their manners, and in many o^Jier j)articulars, 
wliicli he has enumerated at length. And this assertion is. 
not thrown out at random, like the j^assagos hroughi by Clu- 
j;.erius against it; but is coolly and cautiously made, wlien 
bo 'is going to draw the cliarac.ters of both nations al length 
in an exact and well linislied jmrtrait, wliicli shows him to 
have studied th(‘ genius and manners of both people with 
great alteiition, and to liavo been coiui>letely master of his 
subject I. * 

It is true, the (biuls and Germans rescinbled each other 
ki comj)1c\ion, and perhaps in somti other respects, as might 
be cxpc(‘lod from tlu‘ir living under tlio same climate, and 
nearly in tlu' same manner; yet that they differed sufficiently 
in their persons, appears from Tacitus, who says that the iii- 
habitaiits of (.’abaloiiia resembled the Germans in features, 
■whereas the Silures were rather like the Spaniards, ns the 
inhabitants (•f South Hriuiiu lyre a great resemblance to the 
GauLs|. This plainly proves that the Sjmiiards, Germans, 
and (iauls, were universtdly known todil}ci;iu their persons? 

They (liffen d also in manners and customs. To instance 
only in one j»oint, among the Germans, the wife did not give 
a dowry to Imr husluuidt hut^the hushantl to the wife, as- 
Tacitus c>^)rcss?y assures us§. Whereas we learn from 

* Ca*saf is so much more proci.se and positive against t]ie*liypothesis 
espoused by CUiveriiis, KcJ^ler, IVlloutior, &c., than the common lioman 
authors, who were generally inattentive to the dilVercnces of the barbarous 
nation% ; that all tb(^ writers above mentioned set^)ut*witli accusina; Caesar of 
being for ever mistaken ; whereas ho Vnd Tacitus were probably the only 
Homans that ^\er<^ generally CNact. • * 

i' iSce the passage in Ca'sifr, lib. C, at large, it was too long to*bc inserted 
here. 

% Tacit, in Vit.. Agricolne, c.’ ii. ". , 

§ nc^i uxor mijLriio, sed 'uxoi'i mc^Htus I>e ^or. Gerin. 

c. 18 . . • 
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Ckesar, that among the Gauls, the hushand received a por- 
tion in moii'cy with liis for which lie made her. a suitable*' 
settlement oHiis goods iic. ’ 

They differed no b»ss in their institutions and laws. The 
Celtic nations do not wppear to have had that equal plan of 
libfirty, vdiicli wns the peculiar 1 h)iioiu* of all "the Gotbie 
tribes, and \Vhich they err/ried with them, "and planted 
w'herevcu* they fornuTl seflkonenH. r)n ilic. contrary, in 
Gaul, ‘all the freedom and jmwer ehieily cenlereil among the 
J^ruids and th#i chief men, wlioui Oa-sar calls or 

.knights', hut the inferior ]K‘ople wen' little Ifclter than in a 
state of ij-avery t; whereas e\ery tlje meanest (iennnn was i:i- 
depenfient and^free « 

Jhit if none (»f tkrse proofs of difftTonee of pt'rson, man- 
ners, iiistituticjiis or laws, cqnld hast; been ])rodii(‘ed, or should 
bo cxydained away, still the dilVenmia' was so great and essen- 
tial between the Celtic and Toutonie- tiatimis. in regard to 
religion and langiiag(‘, as <-an n(W('rl)i' got o\er, ami jdainly 
evince them to*'liavo bo('u two distinct and ditVerenl peojde. 
These two ])omts are so strong and <*t>nclusi\f\ that tin* whole 
proof might Ui left to rest upon ih an. ^ 

hi comp.ariiig the ndigimi'^ estahlislnneni and in^^ti^utions 
of the Celtic tribes, with those of the 'J’('utonie nations, the 
most obsorvahlc difference, and what stiikes us at lirst sight, 
is that peculiar liic'rarcliy cn* sacred colh'ge among the Celts, 
which had tlie entire conduct yf nil their religious and even 
civil affairs, and served them both for magi.^t rates anti priests, 
Wz., that, of the Druids; which huf' nothing to reseml)Ic it 
among any of the Gothic or 'J'eutoriic- natimis. 'Jdiis difftT- 
ence appeared to Ca-sar so .strd^ing,^ that he sets out >yith this, 
ttt his entrance oif his de.serijaion of tlu; Germans, • as R' fuii- 
damentfil and primary distinction §.* 1 do jua-hero enter into 
a minute* d('scnptiou <»f tlic nature of ilu* Druids' (Establish- 
ment, or an enumeration of tludr privileges, l>ccau.se these 
may bo found in CfiBsar asid Pliny among tlu! ancients, and 

• V!)h fputnias pecmitas ah vxorlhfts dotis nomine arrepcrnitf, tan fa / ex 
suis bo/iis, msinaaiiouc facia ; cam doUOas comimuitCtaU. Do Bello Gall, 
•ib. 

t De Bell. Gall. lib. C. 

J Tacitus de Mor, Germ:, ppdsim. ' 

. ^ De Bell. Gall. lib. 6. • . ’ ' 
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jn so raapy authors among the mon.erns ^ : it will he sufficiAit 
to say that., althougli |he TeiitQiiic nations lia'l priests, they 
Ijnwe no mor«?*rost'ml)]ancc,to .lh(^ Dnii(te, than llie pontifFs of 
the Greehs and Homan??, or of any other I^igan peo]>lc. The 
l#'arned nytl ingenious Dr. norlace has left nothiiig to bo 
<Usired on the subject of the Druids and then* iiAtiUitions. 
fl(^ ^as liowe^cr Ihuui (lra^Yn in l»v Keysler to ado])t this hypo- 
thesis, that tlie religion of the ancient GtVnuins was, in fim- 
damentals, the same with that of th<* (Janls and Th'itohs (vid. 
p. 71^. As mjtliing that falls from so cxfelle.'it ^a writer 
ought to 1)0 disregardt‘(l, I shall ronsidor his arguments with 
attention. He proves the ideality of tlie (lerman ilud (iauh 
•psli i*(rligion from t])o eonfonnity of the (ierriians an/1 Gauls 
in the following ]»oiuts: vi/.., “ 1, the priheipal Deity of. both 
nations was Alereiny; ‘i, they %sacriiiced human victims; 
e‘l, they had open 1em])l(’s; and, I, iu> ideals of human shape; 
5^, tli(‘y had <*(ins(*era.ted gi’oves: (h worsliipped oaks; 'i,were 
fmni of a.nsjucjal riti's ; and S, com])Uted by nights and not 
by days. ’ * 

* I 'diall consider each of these ])roofs in their order; and 
as for the first, ila^ “both nations norshipped Alereurv.” 
d’his amounts to no more tlian this, that tin' toiuls and Dri 
tons worshipped for tluiir chief I),(uty, so!n(‘. (adlic god, which 
Garsar iimling to resemble in some of his attributes tlio 
Homan Mereurv, sernphal not tf» call by that rtomaii name; 
<o again th(‘- timunans worshipped for their suyweme God, a 
Divinity of their own, whom Tacitus lik(wvise called IMercury, 
from a fancied resomhlant-e to that Homan*] )eity, perhaps lii 
other of his attributes. Wo know very w(dl that the Su- 
preme Dihy of all tln^ T^^itoiii*’ nations Avas Odin or Woden, 
i*alled by Ihe ancient Gcryians Votam and Gotam, or Godam,' 
(vid. not. 11 ^ 'Tac! A'arior. ]>. who seems elih?lly .to have 

resomhled the Ibnnaii Merc*nrv, in having a parficidTir power 
oyer tlie*ghosts of the;fle]>arted. (ATde Hartholin, lib. c. 7, 
Odinm^Manium fiiii Doininxis ; Mef curio coinparaudus.) In 

Vid. Ca;sar. Do Itcllo Gall. Comment, lilf C. riinli Nat.. Hist. lib. 1(), 
e. 44. 

Of the inoitern.^, see TolamVs Specimen of a Hist, of the Drnids, in Miseel. 
AVorks, vol. i. 1747, 8 vo, Stnkcly's Sionehenite, and Ahnry, 2 vols. 1740, 
Ac.; folio., B 114 erf^ecially Dr. Jlorlncca* Antitjiiitios of Cornwall, 2 nd edit. 
176D, folio. . • * ' 
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otJier respects, how they ditferccl will apj^ear at first 

sight ill the Edda. Now il\the Celtic Mercury resembled 
the Roman no more diau Odiii did/ we sec ho\^ unlike tkcT^ 
might be to each other. We are not even sure that these 
two Mercuries of the' Gauls and Gormans agrec;.il with the 
Mercury bf the Romans in the same points of resemblance. • 

Rut, 2, “ both nations sacriliced human victims ; il,. had 
open temples; 5, Vonsecrated groves; and 7, were fond of 
auspicial rif^s.*' These descriptions T believe may be apjdiod 
to all the Pagan nations in the Avorld, during their Varly 
barbarous state. For 52, all Pagan nations have oifercil 
human victims^; have had open temples heftn-e tliev got 
covered ones ; and, previous to tlieir erecting niagniticentr 
domes for their religious rites, liave either S(*t np eireles of 
rude stones, or retired inuler the natural shelter of 5, 
solemn groves, whieh, upon that aeeoiint, they eonseeraU'd ; 
and 7, all pagan people liave dealt in omens, ansjiices, and 
all the otlier idle superstitions of that sort. 4’bere is not 
one of the aboVc cireiimstanees but what, is nientione»l in 
Scripture, as practised by the idolatrous nations wliieb sur-^ 
rouiidcd the .l(*wish p(‘oplo, and was e'qmilly obs(,*r\ed by 
some or other of the inhahitants of Italy and (ireece: so 
that the G(*rmaiis resembled the Gauls with regard to lIi(*so 
])articulars no more tlian they did the old idolatrous iiilia- 
bitants of Canaan, Assyria, (t recce, and Italy. As for tlu^ 
Teutonic nations, they very ^ )on got covered temples, and 
also idols of human shape, as had indeed the f’eltic nations 
afso in the time of Ctcsar; for so J)i. Porlacc hiius(*lf(p. 107) 
interprets that passage of his conc<*rnhig the Gauls (lib. (>) ; 
Ikum maxime Mercurium co/irH: JJujus sunt PT.riiiMA simcl- 
ACRA. If these simiilacj'a liad not been images, 'but only 
rude unformed stones, (>a*sar would doubth^ss’bave exjirossed 
himself with' more reserve. When, thcrefon', Dr. IJoVlaeo 
says that the Gauls and (iermaiis resembled . eaeb (»ther ill 
having (4) “ no idols of human shape,’’ ho must only, mean 
in their more early state oi idola.try, which .1 sujipose may 
also be predicated of every savage nation, before they have 
attained any skill in sculpture. 

But he says, (5, that both nations “ w’orshlpj>ed oaks.” 
His proof, however, that the Germans had this superstition 
cAily, is, that “ the Sclavonians worshipped oaks, inclosed 
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with a court, and fenced tlicm in, to keep off all un- 
hallowed access and for this he rolers to the note in Tacit. 
"Variorum ad c. 9, where Helnioldus lia*'? said, that the Itus- 
sians held their groves aiid fountains sacred, and that the 
Sclavi worshipped oaks. This proves i^othing with regard to 
thi) Teutonic nations, hut plainly shows that many of the 
Druidic superstitions had been caught up afid adopted by 
natio’ns in no way allied to the Celts; and' therefore suggests 
an easy answer to the last j)roof that is urged of* the resoni- 
blanrt". of the Germans and Gauls in their reiigioMS rites and 
opinions; viz., that, 

• S, Doth people “computed by nights, and not -by days.” 
hi reality the only solid argument thaf has btaui pro- 
duced, Ihit to this the answer is very Kobvious. The Teu- 
tonic nations, it is allowed, had this very peculiar arbitrary 
custom, Vbicli they ])robably borrowed from their Celtic 
neighbours, although of a very dilTeronl race, and professing, 
in ibe main, a very difTorciit religion: for if the* Scluvonian 
tribes, A^bose situation lay so much more lomute from tho 
Cells, had i>d opted t heir superstitious veneration for the oak, 
which seems in no degree to have infected tho Germans, it 
would have been ANondorful iiubjcd, if tho latter, who lay con- 
tiguous to the Celts, had picked up none of their opinions or 
practices. 

Not only in tlio peculiar nature of their priesthood, but 
in their internal doctrines as well as outward rites, they 
differed. 

The Druids taught, raid the Celtic aiations believed, the 
:n(d(Mnpsycliosis, or a transmigration of the soul out of one 
body inU> another. This is so; positively asserted of them by 
Cinsar -who diad been long conversant among them, and 
knew ibeig well, that it is not in the power of any of tlie 
iiiodern-systcm-viakers to argue aiid explain liis words away, 
as they -have ^^ttempt^xl to do in every other point relating to 
the Celtic antiquities. However, 'they attempt to qualify it, 
by assc’rting that the Celtic actions Ixilioved only that tlie 
soul passed out of one human body, into another, and never 
into that of brutes f: which distinction 1 shall not now^.,stay 

* Lil). vi. — Yid. Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. c. 2, & Val. Max. lib. ii. c, 6. 
A\nmiaT^ Mai^’clf lib. xv. 

t Yid. Keysler Aiitiq, Sept. p. 117. Borkicc, p. 98, 99, &c. 
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to examine, but proceed to observe, lliat all ilic Teutonic 
nations held, on I be eolilt'orv, a lixed Elysium, and a Hell, 
where the valiant aiuith(*- just were rewarded, and where 
cowardly and the wicjvcd suliereTt puii'shnieiit. The descrip- 
tion of tliese forms a «r(*at part of the i^hlJa. 

Ill iniMimerahle other iiishiiices, the institutions of the 
Druids aniouLf iho Celts w'ew? extremely djiVt*reiit from thost^ 
of the Teutonic nations. meiijtion a lew : tlm former fn?- 
quently huiwit a i^ivat iiiindaT of Immaii \icums alive, in 
lar^e wick<:g’ iunatfes, as an uilhring to their (iods'^:-. The 
Gothic ^latioll-^, tlHuigh like all other iia^^aus tlu^y omn 
sionally (hdiled their altars with liuman blood, apjiear nevt r 
to have liad any eustoin like this. 

The Druids, vemvalcd the oak ;ind the nusllelf»e, wliieli 
latter was re^farded l>y therq as (lie most divine and salutary 
of plants, and gallieriul with very jmriicnlar eennnonii's. In 
the Teutonic niytholoiiry, if any inr S(‘eni.'> to Inive been re- 
gard(‘d with more ]iartienlar att<‘ntion than oila r^, it is tin* a'^h : 
and as fur the u.istlotoe. it is represented in the i 'alda rather 
as a conteini>tihle and mischi('vous shrub. 

Ihit what ]>articular]y distingui>hes ll\e <'(*ltic inr>l itutions 
•from t]jo>,(‘ of tlie Toiilonie nation>, i^ tliMl I'enmrkahic air of 
S(H*recy iijid mystery with wliieli ita^ DruiiU eontaaled their 
doctrine-, from the iaity ; foihiddinj^ that they should ever he 
committed to vvritino% nnd upon that !U*ci>unl, not. liavin^’ st» 
imich as an alj)hal>et of l!nnro,wn-j. In tliis, the institutions 
of < *din and the Slvalds 'vvas the very reverse. No harl)ar(»iis 
people were so addicUnl to writini^, as a]>j>ears from tlie iii- 
nuiiK^rahlc quantity of Ituni<’ inserijitions scat u red all over the 
nortli ; no barbarous' jieop I o <jy.*r livid letters in hi'.^her reve- 
5 *cnce, ascribing thp invention of tlieui to their chief doity> and 
attributing to the letters, ihem^ehes sup('rfiaturil virtues. 
Nor is there the least room t. believe that any of their doc- 
trines were locked up or eonceal(al fronv.any part of the (‘om- 
niunity. On the coutrary, their mythology is for eve^’ dis- 
played in all Die songs of ihvir >Skalds, jusi. as that of the 
Greeks and Jtoinans is jn the odes of Ihndar and* Tloraia^ 
Thei;e newer existed any institution ir whicli there app(;ars 

* Vid. (Vsar dc Bdk Gall. ’lib. vi. Borlace, p, li27- 

, I Oa:$ar^ lib. vi • o . 
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loss of reserve and inystoiy than in that of the Scandinavim 
j^oplc. ^ • 

^^fler all, it.iiiay posi5ildy Le tiAie tliatjLhe Teutoiiie nations 
boiTowf^d soinTj opinioiifci aiid *pruetices f|;om tlie Celts, \villi- 
out at all des(!eii<led from tliemr, or having any pre- 

tensions to*^)(‘ eonsi<lerod as the game ]»eople. Tke Celtic; 
tribes were jJtobably the lirst tfiAt travelled \v(«stwar(l, and it 
is iK)f inipossible Imt tliat several \if tlu* Hruidic observances 
might be eaugJit nj^ and ijnilaied by the other uatioiit^ that 
came •tiller tbeni. Some relics of the Druidic supersti I ions, 
'vve ]ia\e secai. prf‘\ ailed aniottg tlie Sclavoniaiis : tiiid sfill more ^ 
might be <‘\pt‘cled to be found among those of Teulcyiic race, 
lu)tli I’roin tljeir nearcu' \icinagc and great(;r intercourse \vith 
the* Celtic nation.^; from Avlioin the Sariiuitians lay more rc - 
Tiiotc'. Xotliing is more contagious than superstitioji ; and 
tlK'reforc* Ase must not wonder, if in age?, of ignorance one 
Avild jK’.ople e-ateh u]> from another, though of ^ery differ* 
cut larc?, iiu‘ moj?t ai'hitrary and gromidh'sh o]>inions, or en- 
deavour to iiiiitahi tlu'm in such rites aiul practices tis thc^y 
tfli’e told AN ill recommend them to the gutls, or avert their 
auger, 

Jlofore 1 ([uit this subject of the religion of the Celtic and 
Teutonic nisi ions, 1 must beg leave to observe, tlial the iny- 
thologj of tlie latter was probalily in the time of Ciesar ami 
'I'acitus a a cry ei’iido and nakial thing, compared to wliat it 
was afiorwards, nnIicii tlie northern ISkalds had liad time to 
nourish and aihu’ii it, Ih'oiii a very few rude and simple 
teii'^'ls, these ^^ild faldertV had, in the. coyrsp of (dglit or nine 
eeiituri(‘s, invented and raised an aiua/ing su]>erstrueturo of 
hetiun. We iniist not tlierefon* Mi})pose •lat all iho fahlcs of 
the lildawero equally Known to the TeiitoiiK* nations of every, 
age and tribe. As truth *is uniform and simjde, so error is 
most -irreguTar and various ; and it *is very possible, .{hat dif- 
ferent fables and dillerciit ohsonances might prevail among 
the same jieojde in dilf(u-ent times and countries. From their 
imjieffeet knowbidge of the diviinj attribute^*, alf jiagaii nations 
are extres^edy apt to intermix sonn^thinp local with their idea of 
the Divinity, to silppose^peculiar Deities ])residing ov^r cert;iiii 
districts, atid to worship this! or that God v\llh particular rites, 
wlijicli were only to he observed fti oiiQ certain sjiot. Hence, to 
inattentSvc ftreignersj thei;e might appear a difforenec of re^ 
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ligion among nations who all maintained, at the bottom, one 
common creed ; and tliis" will account for whatever disagree- 
ment is remarked between Cnesur and Tacitus in their- 
seriptions of the Gf'da of the ancicid, Germans. It will also 
account for whatevef- difference may appear Ix^twcen the im- 
perfect Tvlations of the Koman writers, and the lull display of 
the Teutonic inythology held forth in the Kdda." Jt is indeixl 
veiy probable that only the mere first rudiments of the 'IVni- 
toiiic religion had begun to he formed, when the (Jermans 
were first knov*n to the Jlomans. And even when tlie taxons 
. made ifieir irruptions into Britain, tliough lln-y had the same 
general -belief concerning Odin or Woflen, Thor and Frigga, 
&c., yet probablj’' the complete system had not arrived to the 
full maturity it afterwards attained under tlic inventive hands 
of the Skalds. 

The essential difference remarked above, hctwrtai tin' r**- 
ligion of the Celtic and Teutonic nations, in tludr ttuiets, i*!- 
stitutioiis,*juid worship, affords a strong ])roof tliat th(*y \v<n’o 
two I'accs of liieii (dt orhjine distinct. Tin? sam(‘ triilli is 
proved still more strongly, if possible, by tbeir difforciuw^ lu 
language; this is an argument of fact, that uinouiits in ques- 
tions of this nature almost to demoustralion. 

Tacitus assures us, that tlie ancient ]h'itii>h language was 
very little different from that sj>okcn in (iaul ; Hrrmo hand 
nntJtum dircrsus; there was probably no more tlian a small 
difference in dialect. But tluit tlie (iaiilisb language wi<l('ly 
differed from that of the Germans, ajijiears from the wliole 
current of histoiy. ' Thus Ca^sar ])fainly shows lliat tlie tier- 
man and Gaulish languages were very ditferent, wluui li(» ti‘lls 
us that AriovistuSjIt (lerman priiu-e, only leanit to spt^ak tho 
latter by liis long residence infhiul '^ Again,- Suetonius fells 
us, that Caligula, returning from his iVititless ex perdition 
against 'the* Germans, in oiJcr to grace bis triumj)h with 
an appearance of jirisoners of that nation, for want of real 
Germans, chose from among the Gauls such as were of very 
tall stature, W'hoii'i he caused to let their lial-r grow Iting, and 
to colour it red, to learn tho German language, and to adopt 
German mames; and thus he passed tliem off for ]>risoners 
from Germany !. These, and other proofs from Tacitus, are 


* DeBoll. Gall, lib i. ‘c. 47. 


+ Sueton, Caligula, c. 47. 
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produced l)y Pellouticr liiinself, though ho afterwards ond('a- 
to obviate their force, by prcteiiUing tliat^thb languages 
thTiiiany diiJered oiily in dklect*, Ac. Jhittliat 
they wore radically and ^essentially dilTor^nt,, will appear be- 
yond conlradiction, to any one that will Unit, use his eyes and 
« (^oiTipare. an^ of the Ii\ing languages whicli are dhsctuided 
, from th(*s(‘ A\o ancient tongiK^. This question roceiv('s 
so elelir, so full, and so easy^a solhtion, by bandy inspecting 
such of the languages of (Iqjltio and (Jotliie origin As ar<^ now 
extanW that to conclude the inquiry, 1 bhall •oiih* lav before 
lb(' reader S)H*cimons of tboin both. 

Jliat tlic languages now spoken in Germany, S\v(!(hm. Dcu- 
mark, Holland, and England, are jill allied t(» the ,anci('nt 
( l(‘rinan no one can dcaiv, b(‘cause ibe w(.frds are visibly, tlio 
• same in llioiu all, only dillcring jii dialect. On IIkj other 
hand, that tln‘ ancient i British \Yas a language very little dil- 
f<T(‘nt from tlial of the Gauls, we luive tlie express testimony 
ordacitus abov(' meiitioiied. Lot us now coin))nre tlio s<we- 
ral dial(M*ts of tljc ancient llritish; viz. llif^ Welsh, the 
A^’moric, and the 0(n*iiisli. and avo wlietlier they contain the 
most distant rcsemblai^ce to any of the Ten ionic diaLcts alune 
iiienlioned, 

Wliocvi'r looks into tlio following speciirien.s, will observi' 
lhattlie modern English and (iennan are two language's evi- 
dently (h‘riv(‘d from one common sourci*: almost all the words 
ill both Ix'ing radically the saiiio ; and yt'l it is near 
yiMirs since llie English language was trans])hmted out 
uf Germany, and cut otf fwm all intercourse*witli tlui mother 
tongue. In the mean time, tlie people who have spoken 
it hav(‘ mulergoiu’ ainazing^revo^iitions and changis in tlieir 
govcriMmait, ndigion, laws an<l manners, and their langnngo 
in particular has Ifoen subject to move than common innova- 
tions.- tln.the otlier hand, let liim ('ompare tlie saAic English 
speciineu with that of the WtiEh language, and see if he can 
discover th(* most disUint resemblancif lauwecu t^ioin ; and yet 
hoth tlfese are spolteO upui the. saline island,' and that hy iel- 
low-ciiizens, who for many hundred yoa|;s have hetin suhji'cts 
to the same prince,* goveriU'd by the same laws, have pi»ofcss(*«l 
the same rtdigion, and adopted nearly the same system 


* Pcllout, vqI. i. liv. i. di. xt. 
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of manners. And now at last, after all this intercourse, what 
two laiiitua^es can be more unlike? C!an this radical dissimi- 
litude be culled only a difference in dialect? l)ariii,£( the rpde 
ages ])rior 1o hislory, before the 11 tons or tiennans were 
invaded l)y other nations, or had adt)])tcd any foreign refine- 
ments, w’iiile both ])e()|)le were, under tlie uiiinb’rrupttHl inllii- 
enco of tlicif original instUiitions, customs, rtiid manners, 
no reason can ho assigned whj' their language shonld un’dorgo 
any niatcrifll alterations. A saviitge peo|)l(\ wliolly ocrnj>ied 
by tlioir pi^eseiVl animal want*-, aim at no imnital or KUioral 
• imju’ovtnnents. and arc subject to no considerable changes. 
In ihi.s •slate, tlieir language being alVoeted by nom; of tin? 
causes that connnonly introduce \('rv great innovations, will 
ciuiUniK) ffir many ages nearly the same 'J’Im* great causes 
that introduce the most eopsiderahle (‘banges in language, are 
invasions of 1‘oreigiu‘rs, violent alterations in religimi and 
laws, gn*at im]U’o\ ements in lil(‘rntinv. or rermements in man- 
ners. NoiJ(J of these, so far as we know, laid happeni'd eitlier 
to tlic (Jcnnaits or llrilons before llie litiie of Cajsar, I'lnd yet 
even then theiv* aj'pi'an^d no resfonblanee between the lati- 
gnages of llies(‘ two jieojije. ( )n the ,other hand, all thesis 
cans{ s Ji;i\ e been (►jierating with coinidned foi-ce ever since, 
and yet no considerable resemblance has ol)taine<l between the 
languages of hlngdand and Wales : nor lias the rarlical affinity 
bt‘tween those of Englaiitl and (ierniany been etliccd < 0 * 
destroyed. l’])on what groynds llien ran it }>e, pn'ttmded 
that the ancient languages of Gaul and Germany llowed from 
one e.ommeii soan'-c ? UiMvho wdk believe so iiiiproliabhi a 
fact, ? 

■ M. Pellnutier tells us ^,bat J.* it liaving been pretended 
that the ancb'iJt Geltic is preserved to this day in the 
languages of Wales and Hrittany in France, lie harl looked 
into a Itwv glossari<*s of tluj W'elsh and Ai’iaoric tongues j, and 

**• 

Hist. Ccltcs, vol. i. 

*f* Tlifi Arrnoric laii^uiiKC, now spf)kcn in Brittnny in Franco, i.*? ? dialect 
of tho AVolsli ; that provfiito l)oin!*'ipcopl(>d with a coli*Tliy from Britain in the 
fourth cmtiirv ; and thoniijj the Iw'o ponj)](* liavo keen sepavated so many 
jiiiiJ.s, andoliavt* been sidjjoct to two natioiia i^o ditFrciit in their laws, reli- 
gion, and niaiinors, still the two lant^ua^e.s coiCK'iin so stronjjf a resemblance, 
that in om* late conquest of Ikdloi.'ile, such- of onr .soldi<T.s as came out of 
AValfS wTre easily iinderstor.d by tbo country ])t‘oph', itiul w'ilh their Welsh 
language, served for iiitorpreters to tlic other soldiers who only spoke Eng- 
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had indeed discovered “that several \vords of the ancient Cellic 
^\^re, in effect, preserve^ in those toni:;ues.” Ihit ‘ho plainly 
-hints, that he could not conjiider the 1ml k. of the lan^ua^e as 
there perpetuated ; and, indeed, coiisiilerinpr how thick a lilm 
the prejudice of system lind drawn over his eyes, it is 
•a wimder ho could discover any jhdtic words at^ all;' for he, 

• takin*? it for granted that the Hi.i^h l)u1(‘h language was the 
genuine Celtic-, ojily lool\e<l fg^r such wonls iik here any resem- 
blance to that tongue: and there being, as indeed ^tlien? are, 
very ft«»v that have', any similitmle, no wonder tliat hh fgund so 
few Celtic words in a genuine (V'ltic language ''". 

1 shall now procecal to lay heibre, the reader .sped fbens of 
the Teutoni<i and Celti(i languages, properly classed |, which, 

•iish. This is a fact related to mo by a }u‘rson who was thovo. Perhaps, 
imnii eompariii^f the spechneiis subjoined, the two dialects may appear to 
the eye more remote IVom each otIuT than the above relation siip])oses ; 
l)ut, it may b<‘ observed, that their ortho-rrajdiy not liavinir beer* settled in 
concert, the same sound may have been expressed by ^ery dilVereiit conibimi- 
tions of lelt<'rs, and tht? ditlerenoes may be only those of idiom ; so 

thifc the two himfiMt^es, wh(*n spoken, may havt* a much ti^reaUa* resemblance, 
than appears n)Kui paper to a pt'rson li’iiorant of theju both. To 
instance; the Whdsh word and the Arnuu-ic. Jir^nr ^Kn,l,^ Evib, 

though so diU’erenily writttui, are in sound no further ilisUnit thaii i>/’Or>yand 
JJntok'j the vowels in both being jmmounced exm tly alike. 

* It is much to he lamented that a writer of so much learning, sagacity, 
and diligence, as Mons. Pelloiitier, should have spoik-d, hy one nufortnnate 
hypothesis, si‘ excellent a wv»rk as his * 1 liftin’ v of the (Ivhs/ after all. cer- 
tainly is. Had he not been drawn into rtiis Fundamental ( rror, vvliich infsets 
Ins wliole b<u)k ; luit on the contrary, iiad lieen apprised of the radical dis- 
tinction between the Uothic ami (^diic anliipiities ; Inul be assigned to each 
]u*oj»le the several deseriptions wliich occur ol them in ancient history ; had 
in* pointed out the distinct features of ilieir iv>pective eliaracttrs, and .shown 
in wliat jparticulars they both agfeed, afid wiierein tln*y differed ; had he 
endeavomvd t<i* ascertain tin* liiniu of each people in ancient Europe, and 
.'howii by which g(' them the .several coinitrie.s were fonn(*rIv inhabited, and 
b‘om whicli of them the modern nations are chieily descended ; h?* would 
thi‘n have ])erforined a noble gisk, and have de.served e(jually well of the 
past. And future ages : Iris boofv, instead of beieg a perpetual sonrci* of mis- 
take and i'mifusioiu would th<*n have served as a clue to gpidebis through the 
labyrinth of ancient hi.^orv', and he would»tmve riii.se*d a noble monunnmt in 
tlu* memory alike of the Celts and (ioth.s, from om^or other of vWiich ancient 
people so many great nations arc^de.scended. • • 

1* Specimen.s -of these languages, taken from more correct .sources than 
were available in Bishop Percy’s time,*and classed in conforinit.y with 
the jiresent ^tate of tITe seiouce of glossohigy, wifi be given after tin* remarks 

we shall have to make on tkedcarnoeft Bishop’s admirable preface.— Kn. 

• * 

\j 
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it is apprelieiulod, will de,nide this question hotter than any 
coiijectural or moral reasoning, Tlie great and uipform simi- 
litude, discoverahle at first sight .hetwecu all tlic specimen:, 
of the (iothie or Teutonic languages, must indeed he very 
striking, even to foreigners imacijuainlcd with these longues. 
Hut to those tliat know them intimately the alliiiity must ■ 
appear much nearer and sfrongor, hi'causc maiiy w’ords that 
were originally the samt' are disguised hy tlie variations of 
jn'oiiuneiati‘on and orthograjdiy, fts w’ell as hy tlie dilVereiice 
of idiom : llius'I^lhe (ierman (icheirujet, and tin* Kiiglish Hal- 
loiml, are both equally derived from the Teutonic Jlcliff, 
TIohj. 

it may further he ohservod, that time has introduced a 
change, not only in ‘the form, hut in the nu'aning ofmany words, 
so that, ihoiigii they are. equally preserved iu the dillVivul 
dialects, tliey no longer retain the same uniform a])pearance, 
nor can he used with j)ro]irit'ty to ('xjjH'ss the same exact 
meaning. Thus, the Latin word is translat(i<l in the 

(.lothic and Anglo-Saxon 7//u/, or lllnif, which word is still 
current among us in it-^ deri\ alive Lonf, lait with a variation 
of s(‘iiso that made it ]e<s j)roj)er to la* nsod in the ra1ernf)ster 
than llie oilier 'fi'iitonic word Brruth whicli is ]>reserv(*d in 
all tlie ollu'r dialects, hut in a gn*al vai’iety of forms. Thus 
in the old b’rankic, Jlrat : German, finni : Dutch, Drnod; 
Old Norse, llraiid; Swedish and Danish, linhl. 

Again, it is po-sible tlail Im many of these languages there 
was more than one word to cx])r(;r>s the same idea; and if 
il lore was a vari'etj , then the ditforeiit translators, by using 
some- of them one. word, and the r<'st nnchlier, liave intro- 
duced a greater diHerencc iif*to tlyir versions than really suh- 
sisled in their several languages. , Of this kind T esteem the 
word >1^/a / ZV/./cr), used hy LTpliilas, whose countrymen had 
l)rol)ah'iy another word of the same origin as Fader or Father, 
as well as all the other trothic nations. So again, the Anglo- 
iSaxons (])esid[os their word ///o/) had jirohiihly another term, 
w lienee we deri\aalN)ur j)roi>yait word Uread-.- 

As the* strong res^nnhlance of tlu! sevf‘ral Teutonic sjicci- 
ihens IVi each oilier, so their radical dissirdilitude to those of 
Celtic origin, must apijiear decisive of the gr(*at question dis- 
cussed ill the foregoing preiace, not hut here. and there axvord 
may have been accidelitally caught up on citner side : viz.. 
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borrowed by the Goths from the fleltie language, and vice 
versa ; or j^prhaps adopted by (jach of ‘them froTjri {Some third 
^Kn^uage radically diirerent^from them be^th. Thus, from the 
Welsli Tad, our vulgar have got the common J'higlish word 
Had and Daddy, And, from the Vrcwc^iVeUvre, are derived 
both the liTnglish Deliver, and the Armoric Di/wir, ' wheiieo 
the Cornish Dilver. *- 

Before I conclude these sljght remarks, { must beg leave 
to observe, that as the grejt subject of this preschit bduk is 
Gothi* antiquities, which i apprehend to be •lotaKy distinct 
from the Celtic, 1 do not take upon mo to dt'cide on any of 
thu points which relate^ cither to the (kdtic antiquities or 
Celtic tongii(‘s. For this reason J avoitl entering into the 
dispute, which lias of latt‘ so much inttn'cstf*d our couritrymon 
hi Morth Britain: viz. whether tly^ Hrso language was first 
s])okon in Scotland or Ir<'land. Before tlie inquisitive reader 
adopts eitlif'r opinion, lie would do well to consider many 
curious hints, which are scattered up and down in Lluyd's 
most (‘\cellent Archje(dogia Britaiinica, 17U7,Tol., and ospe- 
eililly in his Welsh and Irish jnvdaces, translated in the ap- 
pendix to ^Nicholsons ^‘ish 11 istorical Library, lTol>, folio. 

In reply to those wlio contend that tlie’true namo of the 
Erse language is Gaelic or Galic, and that this word is the 
same with Gallic, tin*, name of the ancient language of Gaul, 
J will merely observe, without deciding the question as to the 
origin of the FiVse language, itself, that the ancient name of 
<T(illic does not seem to have been used by the natives of 
Gaul themselves, but to luwe been given thmn by fiUeigners. 
They called themselves (’(dtic*, and their langunge Celtic'?^; 
iiHike manner as tlu' inh^ibita^ti^ts of Wales, though called 

elslr.by u*s. term themselves Cymru, and thoir own language 
Cyrnraeg ; w j^o at' the same time call ns Caissons, and our 
tongue fc>aissoiiueg^ thus reminding us of our >Saxoii oritjin. 

^Qui ipsorum lin<»uii Ccltiu, nos^tra (talli appellaatar. Ca*sar ilc bell. 0;^. 
L. 1.- - •-k* yelta', the f/auU, Oaulil, Cadil, tir Keill, and jn tlte plural, acconl- 
ijig to our dialect, Ktuliet, or Keilt,' (novf TUudliclotl) Jriahhit n, Tlio word 
Kcilt could nrrt bo othorwiso writU'ii by tho lionian^, than Ooiko or Coltio. ’ 
feoe Lhq’d s Irish Preface, p. 1^7, in Nicholson’s Irish Historian. • • 

In the same tdace tho roudor will find Tuany of the ancient nanu'S of oflices, 
persons, iScc., mentionod by Caesar as pret;ulinjr m (jaul, explained from the 
inodefn lan((Ui{|ye, as, Allob7'or, Uivitiavut^', Vcrvi7if/cton'.r, Ven/aail- 

/awaa.«, I'oyohi’ctitf, &c. /. 
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PREFACE* 

. * BY THE EDITOK. 

Piiofes'^ot: Hash, in tlio Tntrodnclion to las Tc^'laadic Gram- 
mjir*’. ol>sor\(‘s tliut, aftor Hisliop PtM-ry’s most ('xta lloat 
Profacc to ^NTallot s Norlliern Aatiquitios, tlio Tontonii*- and 
Celtic lanj^najL^'cs can no iMi^cr lx* conloundrd, nor (‘Oin[)ris('d 
imder the vaj^ue and tinmcaning apja'llation of Sevillian, 
Sannatian,’’ Sfn(*(‘ tlio jaildication of tin' learned I)anish 
Profv'-^si)!’ s Nv\>rk tliirty-1i\e years liav(‘ ela]>sod, during uliich 
])CTi()d tile study of glossology, or comparative philology, ha.-, 
made as rapid a }>rogress as that of biology, or ^*onl]>arati^ e 
anatomy and pliysiology. J>y lln‘ latter v.e liave beeomo ac- 
quainted ^vith lli(' organization and a(linili(‘s of animals; l)y 
the former, vdth tli(‘- (‘onsiruciioii and velationslii]> of lan- 
guagt's. At llif! pro'll lU day a zor.logist, by tbc mere inspec- 
tion of a f(‘\v fo.^^il bones, will siddton be at a los-^ in a-»ceiiain- 
ing to what (l('st*riptiuM ofanifoal they helongod. and. ii the ani- 
jnal he of an unknown s]K*cies, wdial j)lace ho ought to assign 
it in the, v<‘liculaied chain (d* organic e\i^tencf‘. A glossolo- 
gist, in like manner, by sul)j<iciing to a crilit-al (‘\amination 
the few literary remains of s?»m<‘ dncicnl idiom, wiiicli {i lucky 
acciileiit may liaVe ])reserv(‘d fronl oblivion will not fail lorr- 
coiistriVd Ibtmi into a language more or less pe, j'ect hi all its 
parts, find point out its near or remote aliinity well-known 
eognabi tongues. When a writer of tnc iilh or 1 '^111 century 
attem]de,d to\lo any thing of the kind, he was sure t<j ho led 
astray hy some vague tlieory or otlier whicli wo slmuld mnv 
deem unworthy of serious consideration, or, like a ])Crson 
tlireading tlie mazes of a sylvan lal'>yrintli, would frequently 
turn aside when on tlie poinlpf entering tlie right path and wind 

* Fublislicd at Copcnhag(‘rt ir. 1811. 
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round Ujc ol)jc(.*t 1)0 was in quest of without ever heiug able to at- 
tain it ^.Jluvc'rius and his followers thus perceived that there 
•^vas a certain affinity helwe^n tlic t’oltic awd Teutonic langunges, 
hut, in ord(!r to iR-countrft)r this aliinity, had recourse to a gra- 
tuitous assunif)tion on which they foiftided arguments tliat 
were necessarily errom'ous and^ inconclusive. No one could 
have refuted* these arguments tvith greaKu* pVrspicuity and 
force of reiusoning tlian lUsljop Percy lias done in the preced- 
ing atlinij-able disseilation ; liut, w'hile ho com i>>ot el demo- 
lishes? the crud(j tlieory of l^elloutier, ho falls 4 iimf»elf into the 
error of denying that any, “ (‘ven the most distant, resem- 
hlanc<j'’ exists la'tweeii the languages of tin; C(jltic and Teii- 
tfniic nations. ‘‘ I ]»oii whaf grounds then/’ he adds, “ can it 
l»e retended lliat tlie ancient JanguageJ? of t?aul and (.ler- 
inaiiy llo\ve{l from one common tr^mree V or who will helievc 
so iniproh.'ihle a fju*t V ” t 

,Now this fact, improhahle as it ap])eared to Pishop Pi‘rcy, 
lias been admilt('d li\ th(‘ greuh'st jdiilulogists of th(‘ ])rosent 
ago. No one certainly will any longoi’ lu‘siialJ‘ to regard the 
('<dtic and 'reutcaiic L-inguages as forming two distinct lin- 
guistic families : huf #we think snllicient tvideiua* lias la^n 
adduced liy those who Jiave lliorouglily investigated the sub- 
ject, to wairant tin? euuclusion that these* families are re- 
motely cognate, and, with six ollu r linguistic families, do really 


Tlic'sr 'wfll'TS ('(mUl inaiiap,o w iMumuli to ilraw up o, toku'aLIi* 

PiTaiiiiiKir froiij iln‘ remains <>1 an ancient tongm*, but tliev generally thrust 
tlio languaj^e tlins ivcenstnu ted fulu a amoul'- plact*.* AVii.s lliocase witli 

tlie jWceso-Gotliie. Tlie reader will tiiul, hyivlt'iTipg to one of BkvIioj) Pert \ 's 
notes to cliaj), that tin* fiannieiits oJ^i translation oi’ the (lONjuds made by 
the Bishop Uljdiila'^ in tne fiurth century, wfre djsc()VtU(’d in the 

sixte(‘ntTi centnrv, in. tlie librarf of a We''tplitiliaii convent. ]Nt»AV Ilickes, 
Lve, and otlier ti^lebrated Kiiglirh ]»hiiologiM!t of the last centyrs , confounded 
this (lothic idiom with llu* Anylo Saxon. Tile Jii’Nt part of Ilick»-s'{> “ Tlie- 
sauni.'/' published in 1 70a, consists i)f an Anglo-Saxon and !Ma‘.so-Gotliic 
fjrrfinunar, “ a Avork,’* i\> llaf^k observes, (m^‘ the Preface to his “ Anglo- 
Saxon i^uimar,” Con. ISIiO,") “lartiom faidtless, as 'vyidPIiy reason of the 
unfortunate idea of treating the t\vi> mofft •‘dissimilar of tin* Teutonic tongues 
together, as jfi the execution of its re-spectiAe parts.’’ Tn 1772 Lye jnih- 
lislied Ills '' Dictionariuni SSanonicu ot Gothico-Latinum,” in 2 ac^Is. fol.^iii 
tvhicli Avo observe, to use Ilask’s words, ** the same unfortunate Idendiiig of 
Anglo-Saxon and ^^feso-Gothu;, laiigiia^*s Av^ikli. no more admit of being 
treated togither •ban llcbrcAV and Arabic, or Qreek and Latin.” ^ 

t See page 18. 
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flow from one common source.” We shall not reproduce 
the arguments brought ’forward in support of this, opinion, as 
we should bo *ol>lig(Hi to enter in^to a philological discussion;’" 
which for most of our readers would, be totally devoid of in- 
lorost: but as frcqucfit mention will be made in this work of 
Scandinavians, Saxons, <Joths, and other Teutonic iiatioais, * 
we shall alhnfipt to point out, as briefly as possible, the pro • 
cise rclalionship <}wy staihl in tp eacli other, and conjoinily, 
to otK(‘r nations or rtua's sprung^ from the same common 
source," ro^brrfng tin' reader to the works of llask, SclJegel, 
Grimm* Klaproth, l>o))p, Arndt, and other eminent writers of 
the German school of philology* for mon^ ample information 
on the subjt ct, whieh he will lind, on closer examination, to 
he Avell deserving e.f liis attention. 

Among the numerous sciences which the researches of the 
present age liave given rise to, is oin^ wlii(‘h, for want of a 
hetl('r lias been <*alh'd etliiiology. This science falls 

into two branches — a ])l)ysiological branch, whi(‘h might ap- 
propriately boHernicd unthrojiology ; and a philological branch, 
which forms tlie science of glosscdogy. Anthropt^logy shows 
the organic distinctions that constitute the \arieties of the 
human sjveies, iii<|nires how th<*se Narioties lane originatt'd, 
whether tie*y he reducible to one common type, or to several 
distinct tyju's, strives to trace the allinities that connect 
tlicin, and form a systematic classificaliini of the various races 
that have liitherlo ap])earcd an the face of the globe. (Glosso- 
logy, on th(' other hand, investigatc's the construction and 
allinities of the various languages* spoken by mankind, from 
the earliest that have hdt any vestiges of tlieir (‘\islcnee down 
to those of tlic present day» assumes that a certain number 
maj'' be rcgardeif as primitive, fnyn wliich all the othirs are 
derived, 2)oints out cl(?arly this derivation, and tj*en strives to 
conneci the primitive language themselves by tiacing any 
2)hilologi(‘al allinities that may exist hetw(‘en them, with a 
view both of (io-ordinating them into a systcmalic arrangemcrir, 
and of asccrtainihg'whethet'. they have all sp/iing from a com- 
mon source — from a primordial tongue — or constitute a num- 
ber of giottic groujis totally unconneeved. It will tlius be seen, 
that although each of thesp screuGCS establishes a separate 
class of facts, they hivoVissehtially the same (jfbjqct iii,\iew, and 
' may therefore be subordinated te a liigber science, which by 
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invcstigatiiig and comparing the facts they respectively fur- 
ifisli, Avill ;iscertaiii how far physiological and philological 
'c^flinities may he made to^ coincide — whether* for instance, 
several nations speaking cognate languages, hut remotely 
connected with any other known tongue, flre also distinguished 
hy physiological traits sufliciently prominent to constitute a 
distinct race. * A higher class 0^5^ facts will thifs be elicited, 
from which \vo may obtain by induction alKthe truths ethno- 
logical s(a‘ence can make us acquainted with. » 

It it obvious, however, that this science cannnt ho cultivated 
with success until the subordinate sciences of aiithftpology . 
and glossology have attained a certain degree of poi'fection. 
AnUu'opology, unfortunately, is still in its infancy. Alan has 
certainly Ix eii made the object of a sponial study in every 
quarter of the globe, but it is only^ since a very recent period 
lliat this study has been conducted on scientific ]>rinciplcs. 

facts elicited arc therefore not snflivuently numorems to 
form the groundwork of a well constructed system or warrant 
any g(‘noi-al conclusion that might be drawn fre^n them. We 
inay, bow’CY(‘r, take for granted that man — the genus homo — 
lias only one species-^wliicli zoologists have been ])loased to 
dosignatt^ by i1j(^ Bomewliat (equivocal appellation of Junno aa- 
jficna: or, in otluT words, that no specilic dilTereiiee exists 
among iiiiinkind. But this fact, even if it were established 
with a more rigorous certainty than it is at ])resent, does not 
by any means solve tlie prcddeiu of the origin of the liumau 
race ; for similar causers operating on two or more points of 
the globe, under similar eircumslaneei;, would necessarily 
l)roduco similar results. Be tins us it may, the varieties of 
the human species are endjess, ^ circumstance which renders 
an Jiefiurate elassiJication of them as dilliciilt task us a scicii' 
lilic an*ang(‘yjcnt’of the animal kingdom itself. 

AVlicn ^zoologists fancied that the 'scale of being fff>cended 
in a straight line froiir the lowest radiary animals to man, 
eJassi^igations were comparatively easy, but when^they at length 
discovered that ^instead of a elud^^ it formed a most intricate 
network, in some ] daces ravelled, in ojliers I'Ciit, the task be- 
came much more dillicult. They found that their classes aud 
orders were (‘onnected by intermediate links, often too imper- 
ceptible^to be seized, and that nature disregarded tlicso arti- 
licial distinctions igvented*to assist the memory and enable^ 
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our limited faculties to embrace tlic multifarious ramifications 
of organic* life, diverging from a common trunk,, and again 
uniting in the highest class of beings that lias hitherto ap- 
peared on the face of the glone. They fouiio, for instance, 
that tlie cYclostoma*'^ are a corniccting link between lish and 
•worms, that the cirrhopoda, or lualeiilozoa, form a completf) 
transition from molluscous *^10 articulated aniihals, and that 
the animal and -siegetable' kingdoms themselv(?s, whicJi had 
been -su])p )sod so distinct, were intimately connected by tlic 
psychodanaa. ^ No\v, when wo attempt to classify the varieties 
of the human sp(icics, wii are placed in tlie same predicament 
as the zoologists. We might ccrijunly, like the writers of a . by- 
gone age, l(‘ave tlie ark with Noah, ami make Shem, Ham, and 
Japhel tlie jirogewitors of mankind t : ])iit when we coniine 
ourseh es within the domain of scbmcc', wo must mutes^arily 
proceed o]i ])rin(‘i])le.s more in ac(tordanc() with physiological 
researches and historical facth : and then, wliatever varieties 
may be taken as ly])cs for our classilication, we liiid, wlieu wo 

* TIjc lowest class of cartila^^inous lidi, llic lampril, tiie 

lampn-y, \c. 

f Wlu'ii we s.'iy of a ;cie, we four that \\e must e.veept K(wue of 

our own viil is who. sumrhow or oilier, frenorally to lac; half a cen- 

tury beliiiifl ilieir conliiienlal l>rcl]in‘U : for we iiml in .lainieson’s llennes 
Scythkus, ’ a -work of sonic pretension, jmlili.shed not in tlie seventeenth Imv 
in th(‘ nineteenth reiitury, in the year of j.^ra(*e 1 SI J , liiaL the Thraelans 
were the de.seendants of *• Tiras, or rather Thir.is, tlie son of Japhel." ! ! 

And it seems heyond di'^juitc*," s!iys tliis le.inied l^cotch jihiloloidst with 
imp(?rtur]iahle ^o’avitv, ‘‘ that ilu* Cimmerii were tlie pwsti'rity of (joiner^ the 
eldest son of ,Iaphet,''llie- Ja]>etus oi the (.TlVek^, and tiiat they were tlie first, 
race tiiat jieopled Europe, 'flu' name is obviously reiaim*d by the descend- 
ants of the ancient Hritons, wlio still denominate tiiems‘‘lves (Jiimri,” !!! This 
is much on a ]>ar with the nnin^ o^ itr. J’^ir.'son.s, wlio, in his Keinains of 
Japliet," published however in 17-J7, and ftimsequeiUly at a more pardonabh' 
epoch, iiiainlaiiis that the blood ofthimer still Hows mit^dlied by any ex- 
traneous Miliuivture in the veins of th Widsh and,lri.sh, and that king 
Ocorge ill. might claim descent fnnn a long line of Scythian kings that can 
be tniced up to JMagog. in ji»xta]>ositioii with the j)assago from Jainiesim's 
work, published «iii lb] 4, we miglit jdact* tlie following observatic.is from 
Sclilbzer’s Aligemeinc Nordischfj'iTeschiehte,” publistfed in 177]. “ Tlic 

Gomerites and Magogites 8\\ould no longer be .sutt'ered todishgarc our oldest 
nocthefn Jiistory. Such names or such unlearned jdietriplactri should be 
left to tlve English authors of the universal history, and to their Herman 
mechanicaliicompilators.’' A jiassagc which shows, more especially asSchldzt'r 
was by no means free from the erroneoiis ideas of tlie perv>d, the Uer- 
maiis are generally Jialf a century in adva.ice of us.. 
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group the oilier varieties around tlicm, such a many odd fish 
fike the eyflostonia in our way, thal soon become puzzled 
what to do with them. ' ^ * 

]f a person ^aw beforg him*a German,, a Chinese, a Malay, 
an American Indian, and a Negro, he A\x)uld not hesitate a 
moment i(r*recogniso live distinct varieties of the human 
s])ccics. i>ut? when these are tahen for the types of a scien- 
tific cliassification, \vc are obhged tt) group »tlic Jew with the 
German, the J^’inn with (he Chinese, and the CEffre J>f the 
Cape rwi til the Negro of*Senegal. This, however, is tlio 
classification gon orally adopted, but it is so obviously do-, 
fegtive thal, in order to render it somew lint more in accord- 
ance with nature, we sljall modify it as follows: — 

VAlllETIES OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

% 

1. The AVesf Asiatic , or ('aiu^asian Variety. 

(yoiiiprisiug the i)iiliv<‘s oT India, Afgluniislan, Persia, 
TMc sopotiimia, Syria, Arabia, the (/aucasus, 'J'artarv, and 
Norllicrn vMViea, and, with tlio c'xeeptioii of tlioso ho- 
longiiig to tlui Tshudic (Finnic^) liac.o and a few Samo- 
jedes, all the J'airojumis and tlicdr descendants in 
Aineric'Ji and tlii‘ c*oloiiies. 

2. The Nast Asiatic, or Mongol Variety. 

'i’ho Mongols, Kalmneks, jManshus, '.riiibetans, Chinese. 
Jaj»anos(\ Siamese, Ac. 

53. The Nouth Asiatic, or Aivi,ic Variety. 

ATost of the nathes i)f the l)orea.l regions of llie globe. 
'J'lie Tsliuds, (I’inns? I^apjis, Penii’nim*., Ac.,) extending 
fi'oin the White Sea, along tlie Oural mountains, down to 
the .Caspian, '.riie ^amojgijdes, Youliagirs, and various 
1 

* As tlio limy ho novel to nmny of our readers, wo sul»ioin a deti- 

nitioii of iir type tiom Piofossor Whcwell’s Philosojiliy of the* Inductive 
fcJcionces.*’ . 

Natural grouiis are Ix'st descrihed, iiot*by any definition which marks 
their Ijtuuidarics, but by a hfpv which marks their centre. • The type of any 
natuial groui> is an^exain]>le which poar^t^sses, in S. marked degree, all the 
loading cluirncters of the clas.s. , 

A natural group' is stej^lily fixed, though not precisely liiyited; ;t is 
given in position, though not circiiinscribed ; it is determined, not by a 
boundary without, but by a tjeiitral imnt within ; not by wliat it spictly 
excludes, Jjut by what it eminently includes ; *by a tj'pe, not by a definition. ^ 
■~~927 wZ a)id Aphoi^Ums cot^crn 'iny Idms. 
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Other tribes in Siberia, and the Esquimaux in America 
and Greenland. ' 

4 The Oceanic, or3falfiy Variety. 

The natives of .lava, Sdmatra. Borneo, tlie Moluccas, 
Philippines, &e., and the islands of the Pacific and 
Madagascar. 

b. The American, or Copp«r-coloured Variety. 

Excepting the Esquimaux, all the aboriginal inhabitants 
Aicm erica. 

0. The Eastern African, or Deini-Ncgro Variety. 

The Gallas of Abysinnia, the natives of the eastern 
coast of Africa, the Caffres and Ilottentots of tlio Oape, 
tlio Oongoese, &c. 

7. The Centrat. African, or Negro Variety. 

I'he tyj)e being the Negro of Senegal. 

8. The Australian Variety. 

The natives of Australia, and the Papcais and Alfoiiras 
of some of the Malaisian Isles. 

Tn the present state of the science, all such classifica- 
tions as the above ’svill necessarily he more artificial than 
natural. A natural arrang(Jinent of tin; varieties of the liuinau 
race ouglit, in fact, to ho reticular and not vert i(»al, and the 
main groups connected by iiiteiTiiediatt; links, ^vhi(;ll, in those 
artificial vertical arrangements, are entirely omitted 

* Wn liin'c giv<"n tho vertical arrangomt‘Ht us it is generally followed, 
tliougli it is e<iu!vlly as defective a’& a vertical arranijenu'iit of the animal 
kingdom. The ahsurdity of placing the four great divisions of this kingdom, 
the radiata, mollusc;#, a/ticiihita, and MTt#4»rata, in a stniight lino hec.'ime 
apparent Avhen, according to this artificial arrangement, the rc*phalopoda or 
highest ela^s of niolliiseous animals —which includes the sepia, or cuttle-fish 
. as it is iniprojierly teimed — was immediately preceded, in the asreii ding scale, 
by the ciithchniutha’or lowest class of artiJulated animals, that of intestinal 
worms. By placing the inollui:ca and articulata on eollatcr.0, lines, cHid con- 
necting them \^ith e;ich other, as well as witli the radiata and vertehrata, by 
intermediate groups, this absurdity wa.s avoided. In th(! above classification 
the American liidi.'in is jil.acted between th<; Malay and the Demi-Negro 
Varieties, which 'is obvioinsly an anomaly. This is avoided, in other « /ertic:il 
arrangmnents, by making the Anr.K-icnn Variety the sdeond instead of the 
fifth; hut the- red man of *-he forest then treads on the heebof the Euro- 
pean, and is followed by the Chinese, Avhich. is almost as liad as tlie sepia 
following the tape- worm. The Caucasian Variety is unquestionably the 
highest, and the Austiulian the lowest in the scale ; but we might probably 
ascend, from the Australian to the Caucasian, by two or threp eoll;itcral lines, 
'placing on one the American, and on the other the Mongol Variety^ and con- 
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Glossology lias Leon cultivated with much greater success 
ll:an aTitliro])ology, thougli anotlicr "cntury Avill probably 
elapse before it attains ii.s full develojnncnt. Ibunian speech 
pr(‘sents, in fact, the same' endless varieties as the liuiiian 
species. A person travelling through liVigland, for instance, 
would find ‘ill every county a different form of speech ; but, 
altbough som.> would bo as uiiijiitclligiblo ns van unknown 
tongius he would not hesiUite to regard them as dialects of 
Olio l(t})ffvofffi. Now wo mi^t take tlie most pn‘,nnn(mt of 
these dialects for it/pes, around which the otlie»;s might be ar- 
ranged, and thus form a certain number of glottic ^ronj)^, 
which we might term idioms. The dialects of the si:^ north- 
(Tu counties, for instnn(j(\ might he termed the Northumbrian 
Idiuh) ; the dialects of Scotland, tlic C^ahahmiaii Idiom*, &c* 
Thi; re sult of this process would he one hnufuatje — the Eng- 
lish — possessing six or seven idioms, and eacli idiom, proba- 
hly, from t<'n to tweiily dialects. Hy suhjtTtlng the dialects 
of* North (i('rmanY, b'riesland, and Holland, to a similar pro- 
cess, W('. should ohtaiii the Low' German (ifiat^* deutsch), the 
Ei*isic,aiid the Dutch languages. On comjiaring the four lan- 
guages tlius ohtaiiied, we should find that, as distinct 
they stood inucli in the same relathmshi]) to each other as tlie 
seven English idioms, and as dialectic affinities constituted 
an IdioNi, and idloinalic afiinities a huujuatje, these linffnistic 

Tic’Ctini^ llifni l»y the Malay Yaru'ly, Avhicli would also form a transition to 
iho Wofat Asiatii’. « 

* The* dialocts of Scotland and tlio North of Enj^land arc owing to the 
inlliioiuo of the Old Norse — tlie *t-oiniiioji language of ay the ancient Scandi- 
iia\iaM.s: tliose of the midland and eastern counties to the language sj.oken 

hy the Angles, the language of the Saxons pre> ailing more in the southern 

counties, thoagh hotli th(‘se languages so^n coalesced into one connnon tongue 
— the Anglo-Saxon. The EnglijJi dlaficts might prolTahly he arranged, so 
as to form six or seven iefioua:, as follows : — ^ 

]. The Standard Idiom, or language of the 'educated clashes: « 

2. Tlie Saxoiiic Idiom • ^ <i> ( the southern counties of Eiiglaiul. 

,3. The Anglic or Mercian the eastern and midland counties. 

c Idiom I . c I 

4. The North uinlj^ian Idiom ythe six i.->rthorn countiefi 

£). The Ilihernian Idiom . . ^ Ireland. 

(). The American Idiom . 1 1 the l?*nited Stiitcs. 

V. The Caledonian Idiom f J ^ 1, Scotland. 

iVo place the Caledonian Idiom, V.r St^tcli dialect as it is generally called, 
the last, heeause^it dilfers the most from the Sraiidard Idiom, and is, in fact, 
regarded by some glossologists as a, distinct languiigo. ' 
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affinities would entitle us to comprehend the lanf][uages in 
question under the geneml dcnoininatioii of Saxonic. Tha 
dialects of Central and Southern Geinmny woul<l furnish 
with the High German hingiidge, which, with’ lliree ancient 
tongues, would be feund to dillcr from the Saxonic group of 
languages sufficiently to constitute a separate group, wdncli 
w’e miglit teien the Aleman.nic; but the aliinity existing be- 
t\veen these two glottic groups would entitle us to compre- 
liend tthenis^uiider the denomination of Gennaiiic, The Scan- 
dinavian hpigu^ges would form another group, radically allied 
to the (Jcurnmnic, though ditfering too inucli to he rendered 
suhordiivitu to it: we miglit, therefore, compreliend both 
under the appellation (»f Teutonic, and should tlius form all 
the languages, we l^ul suhjecied to a critical exainination, into 
a distinct linguistic faniily. 

Having tlius shown how a linguisth* family may be synthe- 
tically formed f/om ])rovincial dialects, we, shall j)roc('ed to lay 
before the reader the ordinary classitication of llit^ Teutonic 
and Celtic languages, wliicdi coiislitute two distinct linguistic 
families ; hut, as glossologists have not as y(‘t a(loj)tcd the 
reticular arrangement, vv<^ must regard .our glottic groups as 
the branches and suh-branclu's of a family stem, and arrange 
them as follows : — 


Germanic 

J3raiicli. 


TEUTONIC LANOTTACK^. 

Extinc t 

remains of winch 
liavi^ been ])rc!scrvod. 

Ah?mannic, or f AlfcsfeGothh', 
High Goniiaiw Alemaiiuic, 
Siffi-brancli- . 1 Frenkic, 


Livinir lan2[nacf»-'s 
dcri\c*d from Lliciri. 


Saxonic, or [ Old’ Saxon, 

Low German^ Old Frisie,, 

Sub- branch f. 1 * 1 , 

I^Anglo-^-^axon, 


German. 

f Low German, 
.Putfli{, 

[ Frisi(% 
Ljiglish. 


* To this stib-brjiiich Moii^r the totally extinct lanc^ :aiTcs (huigiui£res of 
^vh^ch no literary reiniiins have been preserved) of the ancient Snyvi, Tanrisci, 
<iuafli, JVIarcoihaniii, 110110*^110, Longobardi, Uoths, Ostro-Uoths, Visi- 
Goths, VaiAlals, Burgundians, “ 

f The totally extinct languages belongifig Iq this sub-branch are those of 
the ancient Angli, Cherusci, Chauci.-Menapii, Bat;i\i, &c. 

^ \ \\c have not inserted Flemish, us it,^ generally regarded as an idiom 
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Scai^diuavian Branch 


Extinct lan^niaofes, 
reiuiiiiis^of^wliich 
have been preserved. 



Olil Noi/e 

{Norrfjcmt 

*^l'unga\ 


Livinjr lanc^BxsTpi; 
derived from tliom, 

^ rcelriTidic 
{ Islfitzka), 
j Fiijrauc'^^, 

' Norwogiauf, 
??\vo(lish, 
Danish. 


CELTIC T,ANaUACE?i. 


Extinct lan"iia"es 
with literarv reiuaiiif;. 


Living languages derived from them. 


(Gaelic'. 1 Aiiciont 

Brahch. j Irish. 


^ Krso, spoken in Ireland • 

t daclic, sprdvcii in the rfijghlaiids 
Manks, spoken in tSio Isle of Man. 


Kymrir 

Braiu:h 


rie I Ancient 
:h. BriLisli. 




■W<!Uht • 

Arinorienn (/Jrc/yc^nif), spoken in Baa- 
Brctagne. 

Glossoloj^isls have gnaiped the various lan^yngt's, spoken 
hy#inaiikiii(l, into u[)\vards of five hundrotl families, each ^vitll 
its hranebes, i<liorns, and dialects. (If such linguistic fami- 
lies, the West Asia! icAPariet}’ ])(>ssess(‘s 1\v(*iity-lour : the Kast 
Asiatic, ten or twelve; t.ln3 North Asiatic, eight or ten; the 
Oceanic only one, diviiled into four main l»ranclies ; the Aine- 
vican, upwards of three hundred; the Fasten j African, from 
leu to twcMily; tlie Central African, u]»wards of lifty; and 
ihe Australian, piohahly as many. Besides these, there tiro 
from fifty to a liundi’ed lanj^uaja.'s of small U'ihcs and isolatcid 
people, belonging to the. West and Kast Asiaftc Varieties, too 
little known to he clasi:i*jd, so that, on further investigation. 


of the Hatch language ; in the k'lmc manner as the diah'cts” form 

an English idioin. • 

Hpokon ill Fivro'e, or, as they arc cVniinonly, thougJi improperly, 
tcrniod, tlx* hVrroe IsIoji. 

Norwegian i-oascd to lie.Vi literary languago in the miihllo iif the slx- 
tortith century; since wliich period, Liiiiish ftis l)e('n the Jangunge of the 
educatetf cla!»se3 in N»>r\vay. Norwegian only continuiiig.to bt* s])okcMi by tlio 
peasatitry in the rural districts, aiid consequently remaining witlunit a 
standard idionl. Fincc,the union with Sweden, the NorAvegian “jiatriots have 
leen trying to revive the iangu«go of tlieir forefithers. Tlie Norse, rforracriy 
K}iok(‘Ti in the Orkney and Shetland Jsles, was a Norwegian Itfiom, 

t Qornisli, which Jiecame extinct in thd. middle uf the last century, was 
oiso a Celtic language of the Kymric brandi. , 
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tlie uuinLcr of linj^uistio families will proLaMy be found to 
exceed si^Y liimdrcd, ft circumstiinec which lias been adducv^d 
by several writers in support of lire aulochthonic theory of 
the origin of the liuman race. * Kwill be seen-, however, from 
the above statement, that there are not more than fifty well- 
liiiown linguistic families in the civilized parts 'of the g{obc, 
only twcnty-tliree of "vs’liich j-fossess a literature.* These twen- 
ty-three families^contain about eighty distinct languagi\i ; but, 
if tlje different periods of a literature be tahen into account, 
a person, in ojder to become acqi ainted with the litem lure of 
all nations mid ages, would probably have to learn upwards of 
a hundred different longues. 

Wlien glossologists liad succeeded in gronjiing languages 
into families, their next stej) was to ascertain wlicther any of 
these families might he regarded as cognat(\ Now, if we 
eoinparo the 'reutonii* and Semitic families, for instaiKH’ we 
shall find that not the slightest anab^gy exists bctA\ocn them, 
or at least no further analogy than all forms of human sjxa vh 
must nccessavily possess , Ashercas a comparison of the Teu- 
tonic and Celtic families will showtliem to hi‘ remoldy nllu d. 
A radical allinity Avill, on further investigation, probably bo 
found to exist between several linguisiic families of Eastern 
Asia, but, at present, glossologists only admit seven sucli 
families t(» be sufllciently cognate to constitutes wbat we shall 
not hesitates to call, for Avant of a better name, a linguisiic 
tribe f. ddiose families — generally comprised undiT tlie 

* The Semitic family comprises the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, ami other 
connate lani^miigos. ^ ^ 

•j* (.ilossology is still in want of a scientific nomenclature, the word I.mi- 
guage being indiscriminately nsed, in the plnral, to debignatc a lingui.^tic 
tribt‘, fiimily, branch, and sub-bra^, ch, a s^iin the jdirascs, “ Ii'do-Euro|teaii 
languages,” Teiito*Tiic languages,*’ “ tiernuinic languages,” Saxonic lan- 
guages,” Ac., ])hrases wliicli convey no ])recise meaning, and from which it 
would b2‘ impossible to .surmesc* that the Saxonic languafres were included 
under the term Gennanic, the Germaii-c under Teutonic, and the Teutonic 
under the general term of Indo-Eun»pean. iT-it were laid down as a rule, 
that dialects constitute an idiom; idioms a language; languages a tongue, 
corresponding to a hwinoli ; Uuigucy, a linguistic famih;, which might appro- 
priately be termed a///oU; and fainilies or glotts, a trilx* or panjlutt ; we 
might express oursehes in’^inuch clearer tenns. It might then be said, for 
in^ance, that the Indo-European panglott edmprises seven glotts, and the 
Celtic glott two tongues, one of theiii having three, and the other two, li\ ing 
languages ; and that each- of ^hese languages has a certain number of idioms 
and dialects. • . * ’ 
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vague denomination of “ indo-Germaiiic or Indo-Kuropoan 
l^uffuaites — are the Hindostaiiie, Jeiiwc, Helleuie, iiomaiiic, 
Slavonic, Teutonic, and Cidtic.”* We should for exceed our 
])rescribcd limits \vcre ue t(f ])oint out the afiinities tliat con- 
nect those families, or edter into any derails concerning the 
languages li.oy respectively comiirise; suffice it to say, that 
the'iiindostauic family iiossesses^^threc ancient languages, the 
*feaiislu'it, llali, and Kavi, from vvhi^li most i)f the living lan- 
guages of Northern and Ctmtral India arc derived;* the 
Jrani*i family has also thive extinct languagf^s, ilie Zend, 

P( lilvi, and Parsi, the latter being the j^arent of niodefu Per- 
sian ; the Hellenic family has ancient and modern jireek; 
the' Jloinanii*. family, Ijutiii, from which are derived Italian, 
{sj)awisli, Portuguese, ( h'c.itannic (La Jiaugue d'ocb hrench, 
Jtuniausch (spokfui in the Canton of (Trisons), and Ihimenic, 
a language spoken hy ^'^ilachs, in JIungarv, Tran- 

sylvania, Moldavia, Walacliia, and 1 Bulgaria. The Slavonic 
family <‘omprises tlie Jllyrian, Ser\ian, Croatian, Piussian, 
Polish, Pohemian, and otlier cognate lauguagos. The Tou- 
tcjtfiie and Celtic families have already hecii flescribcd. The 
most ancient languages of this tribe are the Sanskrit and 
Zend, to which, it VN^uld appear, the (hdtic languages have 
but a remote affinity. The Celtic may, in fart, be iTgarded 
as the family the most distantly related to its tribe. The 
families that oiler the greatest resemblance arc the Ilindo- 
stanie, Iranie, Hellenic, Romanic, and Teutonic. 

Returning to the anthropological branch of ethnology, wo 
must remark that each variety of the human species may be 
divided into races — each race offering certain physiological 
and psychological traits that distinguish it from all others. 
Thus, ^among tlic iiumeroifo raefs that eonstltutc the West 
Asiatic* Variety, tli.e two tlntt are the immediate object of the 
present inquii^ may he thus characteirized. • • 

TEUTONIC irACE. ^ CELTIC UACE. 

JlViysloloffical Chara<'tn \ — V1kijf\ioloyical Character , — 

h'’air oomplexion, fair, often Dark (srijiaw) * complexion, 
flaxen, reddish^ golden-eo- dJirk brown eyes, and black 
loured sniooth hair, com- hmr, wifli a dispositioi^to tu^n 
monly not curled; large lid uo grey at an early age, and to 
eyes, ruddy checks, broail fall ouj; ‘(^bald-head), commonly 
Idgh broijr, skull larger and not emded ; stature of middle ♦ 
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rounder than in the Ccltie 
Vcariet.y, bones IhieUcr, chest 
broader, so the hips, legs 
straight, heels and ankles 
strong, feet often lai’go, even 
clumsy wIk'ii compared \vitli 
tlic Celtic \;iviety greater 
strengtli of iiiusch lallue?^s 
of figure, a^)Ove A\hat is called 
the iniddle si/.c; skull and 
face of a form that {ij)proaclios 
'iit‘arcr to m lialf chvle, to 
A\liich the tliiniicr end of the 
oval is added ; di'^iJosition to 
hecoine corpulent. 'JVinpcra- 
moiit : — Sanguine, ]ierv(ais, 
and piil(\ginalie i)re\ {filing. 

Vinjch olofi i ait Ch a ractc r. — 
Slowness, bLit^jiceinuey of p(‘r- 
ception ; general slowness, but 
depth and penei rol ion of mind ; 
not brilhfiint for ^viltieis»ll like 
the Cehic. \arictv. Ijul di'^tin- 
guislied l*y aeutenc'i's; fond- 
ness of in<lepend<‘nco, it being 
valued more highly tlum 
equality of condition or rank ; 
])ro\i(lcnt, cautious, reserved, 
iiospitahlc, hut ''not sociable 
on a largt^ scjih; with aristo- 
cratic conservative 1eiid(‘ii^ 
cies; res])Oct for woimai, \Niiii- 
out assyuniwg the (’eltia cha- 
racter of frivolous llippJincy; 
Hiiicerity, forgetfulness (j>f re- 
(*eivcd injuries, adventurous, 
distinguished for cleiinlines!^^^- 


size, slender make, legs eurvc<l 
sonKn\hat inwards, as in fc 
inaless ('omparalivrdy narrow 
cliesl, narrow Jfips, face and 
n]>pcr pjirt of the skull the 
exact form of {n:u*oval, lieels 
and ankles slender, feetsniall. 
Tcmpenimen t ; — Bil iouv and 
bilious-nervous prevailing. 


/ ^ijcJiolot/iad Cltdi (ictev.-r^ 
Quickness (d’ perception, great 
])o\\ers of eofnl fin {{lion, applj- 
calion, love of eqiudily, o( so- 
cioiy, o*; amus( im'ui, of glory, 
want of Ciiiilioii and ])ro\iil- 
enee, provabait disposition for 
sexual iiitenaaii’se, gjillantiy, 
nalioiuil vanity, line blaudisli- 
iug juatiuers, great extermi) 
politeness, wit lout inward 
syjnpalhv ; ij’;iscil)l(‘, not for- 
jjetful of injuries, little dispo- 
siliion for hai'd wurk':^ 


from ll.n remarks Dr. Gustaf Komljst 


^ Wo ftavc taken tliis iloscription 
nas *#>t>pc‘n(1ei\ to his Kiluio^ipiphic Map *>f Great Britain and Ireland, pub- 
lished iiVi Joiiustono's splojidid odit’um of Ber^hnuss Ph vsical Atlas, omittni|7, 
bovYCveri sucii of liis moral apd intellectual (psychological). chararteristics UA 
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Wo may remarlv tluit. i^liysiologicjjl cliarnctoristics aro, in a 
^reat moaWiro, iiuleliblo ; but tlio oi'if«iiuilpsyilio](,>gU'al qimli- 

Ave docmod inapplicable*, oitlicr oi^ account of tbclr wivoiirinj,^ too miidi of a 
prmmcoivcd theory, or of tliclr boiii^J more attribi^table to the influenco of 
social institutions ihnn to idiosyncrasy of race. Ve subjoin these, jmssageg 
as we shonldrf'tfitn't Khin;» a j^ontlemau of J)r. Komlist's Icarnin^r and abili- 
ties'aiiy reason to con]])biiu of their oipission. Tliey are, tor the 'Jeutoiiic 
►J-ace, *'* AVant oi^('(a)ceijtrati\fm‘ss ; sel^povernment in all spheres of life. 
Fond df lilies and sf)cial distinctions” (a tr^it quite as*aj)plicable, wc should 
nniifjfine, to mankind in i^encral a* to the Teiifoiiic race). “*No foinidlinjr 
iiospiials; s])irit for hejicvolent foundations. b’ecklessiKjfS regarding: otlier 
natioii,s*ri'^}!t.'', o\erlj(‘arini]!:, Jiau^lit\ s[<irit. Jilusical lalont in most^Tcutoiiie 
tribe., ereat. Sl.illul seamen. On the a\Iio 1(‘, fond of spiritin-us liquors.*’ 
Aiql, f r the Celtic race, “ l)Isj> 0 Mium for couceutratnig ]uiliueal aifd adiniiii- 
strati\e power. Want of rc'.pect for human life — want of penctnition, and 
desii> lor ])er.oi!a.l iiuhqv'mlc'nce and ])oliikalfreedon^ Di.^j.nsituni to super- 
stition and iiieiarchy. Foundlni^ij hospitals. In mo-t (ji Itic eouniries, no 
law^ ri'par-liny’ [»ati‘niiiy, or for the sustemiiice of, bo-(alIed, natuivil ehildrcii 
by ihe fatlnn*. ibid mmimcii fit for colonisiiiLO 

liet Ivies, ‘■ness i\”»ai(Jin,i? other nations’ ipuht^, overbearing, banebly 
."fiirit,” is imiili tbc raim* kind of pliras** as a Paiisian journalist wiuiM make 
use of to dcslirnati^ la perlidc* Albion.” Now admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that, as a natum, Ave clo possess this cliaracicr, and \ve Avill admit 
that we ar* soun wlial too hauuhts and o\erheariiij:»— \crY unenviable ijuali- 
llcs certainly, liiit winch ar^' the iK-ci'Ssary consequences of oi;r unexampled 
inariuim* p<»werand ccmincrci >1 prosperity- still Dr. Konib^t AA'ould not be 
jijstilied ill a^tiibiilinq sucli psycliolouical traits to the Teutonic race, for our 
^ood-natured bretbieii iho Ueriiuins, Avlio form tlie mass of this raec, are un- 
questionably the l-‘, sl lifiUGluy and oA'erlx'ariii!:! people in existeme. Wejjre- 
Slime that, wd'en ]Jr. Kojiib-t attilbutod want »tf ro.'peet for human lib; ’ t<» 
llie Celiic lace, ht* had the Irish in nu-ay^ and hrgot lur tlie iiiMiient that the 
iS(Mijdina\ iaiis of the olih-n time .showed u*sh ‘‘ respect for human life” than 
any peojile whore sanjpiinary deeds ever stahicd tlie patjes of history. And 
as to tlie agrarian (-iitrap,(‘s of Iri^and, they are tlid mfessary lesult of the 
A\r('lclu'(l system puraiied for eentnrics in that unhappy country. Place any 
jieople on the face of the •’-.irtii, no matUT of A\liai lace or of what r. li.nioii, 
in the .si^me di'jdorahle situation a* tin* Irish peasantry, imd the same conse- 
ipieiicc:? vill inevitably ensue. *1110 inhabitants of ('ornwall, A\ho are re- 
.yarded by Dr, Iv^juibst aa ‘‘ liic purest Ihdiic ^acc of any in (iieat llritniii 
and Ireland,” do not fjgiin* in our criminal records more Irequently tfian tin ir 
»Sa>:on mdi^liPoiirs (d the adja(t<‘iit niinities; ncilber have AAa* hoard of their 
beionr ** l,:ul seamen.” a qualily Avhich Dr. KriBb.-t also asirilies to their race. 
The nuk fhyrian boor, as prone to superstition as the J^isli Celt, ami iiiiitin!^ 
low cuimiiifr Avitli uii'oiitusenes^ of intellfft almost unparalldcd ; the lively, 
jovial iDiciiilasider and^ the intellectual Saxoniam pres? nt the vaiue ]ili\ sio- 
lo^ical tivits, and boioucr tn tW> same, branch tthe (leimanW) ol ti«e 
Teutonic nice; 'yet Ave think Dr. Kyinhst, Avho, Ave presume, is also a (ier- 
inan, Avovld be somoAthat puzzled to draw*. up •'•^I’moral and intellectual cha- 
racter ’’ equally applicVvle to tlicra. 

J) il 
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ties, iliip to pliysicnl ponformjitioii ami temperament, are so 
modified aijd changed fiy tlio iiitluciiee uf ei\il and reJi^doiij? 
institutions, that we ou^hl to be extremely rautioiis in apply- 
ing them to eliaractcrize a race.. Then^ are, h( 0 ^evcr, eertaiu 
psychological traits, ,ivluc*li may be regarded as inherent, sus- 
ceptible of undergoing a slight modification — ofu'ssuming a 
greater or lesser degree of intensity; but, so lovg as the race 
remains unmixed, totally ^ineradicable, these ought to be' 
carefully distinguished from athu^.ititious qualities, which may 
be apjdied to particular tribe or nation, and ascribed to tlie 
influence of its peculiar institutions, but never made use of to 
designate a race. Among the psychcdogical characteristics 
wliicli ethnological \\ritcrs have applied l(» the Teutonic and 
Celtic races, we have s(dected, though willi some slight hesi- 
tation, such ns we deem iiihnrnt, discardiiig others which, for 
the reasons suited in the’ iiote, we must consider as entirely 
advnitilioii^^. 

Anthropology having O'^tahlished llio existence of dlsliuct 
races, and glo,sso1ogy the (*? i^tence of distinct linguistic fami- 
lies, it remained for the higluT science i>f dhnology to ascer- 
tain whether the races of tlie one coincide witli the families 
of the other. In the two races and fumilies we ha\e esja^- 
cially in view, this is strictly the ease. All nations that 
belong physiol(jgically to the Teutonic race, either speak, or 
have originally spoken, one or other of the Ttuitoiiic lan- 
guages, and those l)clonging to tlie Celtic race one, or other 
of tlie Celtie languages. Tlic jdiysiological (‘liaractm* of a 
nation lasts, however, much longer tliari its language. iJencft 
when two natiofis present the sahic physiological traits, wc 
may take for granted that they are of a common origin, 
although the lynguagcs tliV^y sjieak may not po^.->ess tlie 
slightest alliiiity. The inhabitanU of Cuniwall, for instance, 
speak 'English, hut present all the charact^'istics of tlu^ 
Celtic race, and we know that their Celtic language only 
became e.xiiuct in the laj?t century 

• For the distrilaition of races” in the British Isles, we rohT fho reader 
to Dr. Konihst’s map before mentioned/ and subjoin the following extract 
from the remarks Avlii<‘h accompany it. 

If w6 were,” he says, to make an arnSiffe calculation as to the ethno- 
graphic quality of the blood in the popu-latiuii inhabiting Great Britain, (for 
an accurate calculation will fir thr present at least be .out of the queptitii,) 
we would most probably arrive at the following result.” 
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^ fn the British islands the Teutonic and Celtic races have 
remainefl V^lcrably distjnct ; l)iit it is obvious that 'centuries of 
war and connuests have Ijfeciiiehtly blended into one nation 
tribes of different rac^s, though the •effects which such 
a fusion jiroduces are, generally speaSing, not so great as 
iniglit be expected. The conquerors of a coimtiy have; genc- 
-A'ally been a much loss numerous body than the people they 
conquered, whieli will account for the slight modification that 
tin; physiological character of several sul>jugate(l fiatiofis has 
iindei^onc. Tims, althoii^i^h France has hctui mieecssivcly 
conquei*ed by the iionuins, by the Franks, Burgundians, and 
other (jcrmaiiic tril)es, and at a more re(‘ent periotl by the 
Normanno-Saxons of Fiigland, we find that tlie French of 
the present day retain in a marked degret^ all tin? jdiysiologi- 
cal and ps3Tliol()gieal traits tliat (Jiaracterize the Celtic race. 
On closer examination wc may certainly perceive the traces 
of these conquests in the shades of character and physiog- 
nomy that distinguisli the inhabitants of the \arious pro- 
vinces. The people of Normandy, for iiistaifce, still retain 
some of the characteristic traits of the Scandinavians ; the 

t 

I. PUKK BuK)P. 

1. Teutonic, in England, Scotland, and the east and north-cast 

of Ireland 10,000,000 

2. Celtic, in Cornwall, Wales, the Scottish Highlands, and 

h’f'litTid 6,000,000 

• 

16,000,000 

IL’^Mtxw) Bl(*op. , ^ 

I. Teutonic (tliat is, with prcvalenl Teutonic character), in 

England, Scotland, and the east and inn-th-east of Ire- 


land 6,000,000. 

2. Celtic (tluit is, with provaiwtt (\'ltic chanictevh In (Nmi- 

wall, Walcg^ the Scot lisli Highlands, and Ireland . . . .4,000,000 

—t. 

10 , 000,000 

Total of Teutoip'e 'pure and mixed • 16,000,000 

i • Total of Celtic pure and mixed •. . 10,000,000 

• . ^ 

, . 26,000,000 


A\c must observe, that in Qjir aecoptation of the teims, Pr. TC^mhf't's^map 
is not an ethn'\graphic but an aiitbropograpliie map, as it merely distin- 
guishes ) act it and lUit fovfivatnit. A ma]) iiulicatiiiL', lanpiiages would bo a 
glofisogra|)Iiie m^p, nnd one iiidiuitin;; butli races ’and languages, areal eth 
nograj)hic map. . . • ' 
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Gormanic Irnits nre still pcr(*o])til)lo in tlio oilier proTinces 
north of llib lioire, niul llie Jioinanip in Severn! of those 
situated on the soutli of lliai rjvrr; hut. llie Celtic cha- 
racter every ^v]lere .predominates, end the account Avhich 
Ciesar gives of the eliaracler of llic, ancient Cauls might he 
literally appli('d to tlioir <le^c<;yidanls — our volatile m'iglihoura 
across the Cliannel. AN'licnevcr a fusion of nations speaking 
different Ian guagi's takes place hy eoiupiest, llie ljLn,<.niage of 
superior iidellcetual deM‘]o]ouenl siH>n hect.mos tiie coiuinon 
tongue of I lie e(aapu'i>»rs and tlio roiupiered. It \vas thus 
that the CL‘ltic language of tlu* ancient (lauls \vas replaced 
by the Latin, wlau't'as the Franks and the oilier (iermanic 
tribes somi lo-^t tlieir 'lAailonic, idiouw, and a‘!o]>ted the 
language of the Jloninni/ed Cauls lliey suljugated. 

We will not attempt U\ givt*. e\en a ski‘lch of the state 
of Furope hefor<' tie* <lawn of aiitluailic histt»ry, as we should 
he obliged to exainiiiv.* a number td‘ liyjKithescs, and aftiT all 
should arn\e at no satisfactory ro'^ult. Crom the high lands of 
Central Asia races (»f men siaan to ha\e h^aai jU'ojirlled like 
waves one aftci* aiaitlicr from tlio remotest jieriod, com- 
jiaratively siicakiitg, down to the pro><,nt time, ami we luaj" 
tak(‘ foi granted ih n lIioiMiie race ])i‘ec(‘d(‘d the Slavonic, 
and tlie latter lla' 'r('Utoni(\ for we tind at tin; (‘arliest period 
to wlih'h even conjectuiMl naiMUiing can salVdy a'^cend, tliat the 
("elts occuj»i<Ml the gr(‘al«‘r j»art of w'cstern ami stuuli-wi'sterii 
Hiirop)e, tlje nortlieni ami n«*rth-('asiern j^rts Ixang in ]*os- 
session of the dV.linds — a ra'-e htFmgiiig to tin; Arctic \arieLy 
of the ImiiKni sj»ecie-^ — and the .>onih-easU‘rn jiaris. (‘oni- 
prising the pnisent countries (»f Furkey in I‘luro]M\ Creeco, 
and Southern Uiily, peopled ky ^a^:ious tribes, wliose origin it 
is iiiijKissihle h; asccrlaiii. Among these were the 'I’liracians 
and Fela^gi — or we should perlia])s say 1 lie JJ’hracians or 
Ihdasgi — tor wla'llau* tliest* jM-t'j ie were oftjic saim' rac(‘, and 
whether this was a mixed or a pare race, wlii'thor the 
Thracians, as some Avriiei's assert, were a ])owerfLil irike of the 
Teutonic, or as others innint.en, of llie yia\o:.ic race, we will 
not pretend to decide, the argmnents respectively hronght 
forward in suj>]‘ort of these opinioos being miire or It'ss 
hypothetical. All that can jai s^iid with any di'gn'e of his- 
torical certainly is, llmt'’t}ie wlio at a‘'s<miewhat later 

period spoke t)ie Creidi langnag *, were a mixed race, and 
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^Ihoso wc find established in ancient Lai ium, and sju\akinr(tlie 
Latin lantyaagc, a rac.e^still iiioro lni\^‘(l. Jbit as those lan- 
guages have tlie gn'ntest. .'yiinity with Snnshrif, it is evident 
that the iiiixotl jvices in^qiirsiron wliioh w'- liav(‘ cLiioiniiiaicd 
the Hell(‘}ii(; and Itoinanic, W(Te chiollt^ coni])oscd of trilK‘s 
from Central A^ia, and the fonnor, as \\(‘ll as iJkj latter, may 
-^)robably have had lbr its iiiioh*iis a Tbraciaii* or IVdasgian 
trihe, Avhich by aiualganiatiijg \NitIl Somite (Plionician) and 
other tribes, formed tlio TLilenic, and with Ccilie^nid various 
]ta1ie®tribes of an nnlviiowil origin, the lacc. At a 

still later period tluj Slavonic, and dViih)ni(*- races •entered 
1‘lurope. 'J’he Slavonians, after driving tlie Tshnd* further 
jiortJj, occupying the ]»arts now known umb'r llui ;iaines of 
Iiussiji, .Poland, Hungary, Poln'mia, Ac,,* and the wliolo of 
north Germany, The iiardy Teutons droNc Tsliuds, Sla- 
vonians, and (’cits, bof)r(i Tlnon : tlie Scandina\ian branch 
of this race exp(dling the Tshuds from (lie soiitlu'rn j^arts of 
Sweden and Xorwav, and llic Germanic hrancli conquering 
and amalgamating witli the Slavonic trihes stilled in Cmt- 
many, trac<^ of this fusion heing still penaq^tihlt* in tlie dark 
eyes and hair, jind ^coin)iaraliv(‘ly darker complexions, of 
several of tlie nortliern (iennans. Jf we had an autlienlie* 
history of the migrations of ihest‘ varitais raci’.s, we should 
probahly find that none of tlumi are immixed; however, com- 
paratively speaking, the (^Ttie, Slavonic, and Teutonic., may 
be regarded as pung and the .llpllcnic and Jlomaidc as mixed 
races. 

As frequent mention viill be made i-n Uiis work of the 
Pinns, it may not be iiT(‘le\ant to say a few words respecting 
th«‘ Tslmdhv'.' race, to wipch i^iey l)elong. Tlie, languages 
spokeA by -till', various tri^icb of this race ijiay be classed as • 
follows : — ^ ■ 

t 

^ As thf* Enpflisli sh cnrr^.poiKl.<; to the Ocnaan sch. wo do not soc tlic 
utility of najiinliiir the c in words not of Oniiaii oii^in. AVo iiikdit also 
notir(' lioffi tho error which most of our f^ooirra pineal \viiti1> fall into of iv- 
taininp tho (.hn’miiifw, which corrof,p()nfli t(» the tmili"!] v, in tho proper 
nanios of other lancfiui^os than Gorman. AVhy«jiol, ior insUKico, write Va- 
lachia, as tho nati' ca of thatcirantry, and the Germans thomsulvos^pronosnce 
the word, instead of Walachia. 
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TSIIUDIC LANGUAGES (3,200,000)*. 

-1 . (1 ,500,0001, spoken iu 

Fiiinland and the Govern- 
'nnpits of SV. Petersburg, 
Novgi^rod, and Olonetz. 

‘2. (500,0v')0), ill Es- 

Siiomic Pranch thonia and Liv^onia. 

(2,075,00(‘). ;h Livie tlic ancient language 

of J iivonia, now almost 
extinct. 

4. La]>pie (75,000), spoken by 
, the I^aplandors in Russia, 
L Swollen, and Norway. 

r5. Komie or Perniic Proper 
(Ji5.0l)0), ill tlic Goverii- 
inont i^f Perm. 

0. Sii ramie (tO,OOi»), in the Gov. 
of Perm, Viatka, A'ologda, 
Northern Arcbiui}-.'!, iiiul 'I’obolsk. 

s^b-ib^noh '• 

(375 0(K)1 (governments of viatka and 

KasaVi. 

8. Vogulie (100,000), in the Go- 
vernments of Perm, To- 
Permie hf»Kk, and Tomsk. 

Branch (100,000), on the 

n lor, ' rivers Ohi and Ji.Ttnsh. 

fio. Ti^bcrvassic (lOO.OfMib in 
tlje Go\ernments of Kasari, 
Nijnii Novgorod, Simbirsk, 
f^aratov, and Astrakh»jin. 

11. Isljereniissic (‘^^^0,o00), in 
Sut, -Branch - the Bnvcrnnfents of Kasan 

(750 000) gorod, Simbirsk, ana 

’ ’ ' Astraklian. 

1^2. Alordvinic (130,0001, in tbc 
Governments of N. Novgo- 
ro{|, Simbirsk, Tambov, 
L L IN'Jiza, and Saratov. 

* The figures diaiolc ifio nrhnl'.er of |»rrsoiis pporikincr tlie re.Kpectivo* lan- 
guages, or, in olIi'.T words, i:ie pfpulati'ai of (mli tilbe imd biaiich ; the 


Northern 
Sub- Pranch 
(375,000). 


Permic 
Branch 
(1,1 g5, 000). 


Soutlierii 
Siih-B ranch 
(750,000). 
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That the tribes speaking these) languages belong to the 

retie variety of the human species -is unquestionable ; but 
'whether they art) all of "the same*ract? we will not pretend to 
decide. We should, iii faeV be inclined to regard the Finns 
and Lapps as belongiiig*lo distinct race€, their physiological 
and psych(Jb)gical cbaructeristics differing nmtcrially. The 
J.a})p is distinguished for his obstinacy, suspicion, and child- 
ishness of feeling; the Finn fof his cuerg}^ and gloomy 
earnestness. “ Tlie man by*liis word, the ox by hi> horji,’* is 
a Fiiniic proverb. The Li':;j)ps consider it an«hoi]^our to be- 
long to the Finns, and both people call themselves Suomi 
but the Finn regards the liapp \Nith the same rontejnptuoiis 
disdain as the Magyar looks down on the Slovak, or as the 
Korlnan regarded the Saxon, a feeling vhich would impl}" 
tJiat at some remote period the Finns conquered the Lapps, 
wl»o were ]>rohal)]y the ahorigincs ftf Finnland and I'jSthonia. 
Ftolemy places the Fenni south-west of the Ijitbuaniaus ; 
d^acitus more north ; Strabo describes them under the name 
of Zuuini (Suomi), and according to the (‘lassi(w writers, they 
wvrt' very savage and dirt y, and much in the same state as the 
Australians of the present dayf. 

wliolc Tsliudic race being estimated at 3,200,000. We have calculated the 
population from the data given by Bergbaus in his Gnindrifcs dor Geo- 
graphic. Brrsliiw, 1842,” 

* Suomi is ^an abbreviation of Suomenmaa, and this of Ruoiuielicnrnaa, 
literally, Alorass-nianVland,” from sup, nioniss ; mies, gen. iniehen, man ; 
and maa, land. 

f Sc-veral writers j»laec the Magyar language in^the Tshudic family, but 
wo tliink on very iiieojiclusivc grounds, 8ee, for distance, Gyarmatb’a 
“ Aflinilas Liiigu;o Ilungnricfe cnui liiigiiis Fonnicre oviginis graminatic.x* 
demon strata,,” Gutting. 1700. fhat ascertain affinity exists we will not 
deny: but the Magyar is ])nd»ab|^v an original Asiatic^ idiom, amalgamated 
witii various Tshudic -and Turkish dialects into one of the most energetic 
and copious hingiiages we are acquainted wTlh. We have heard^of liun- 
garian patriots taking it fur granted that Mag\ar was the language spoken 
by Adam and Eve — and A\c*f>resnme also by the serpent — in Paradise, and 
it is certainly svf^in'satitc enough in the moutfi of a fair lady to tempt a man 
somewhat beyond jhe bounds of discrejion. Thot origin of the Magyars 
themselves is a (piastio rtxaia we will imt attempt 1o solve. Horvath— the 
Hungarian Kudluck, makes them the descendants of the PartFiinns ! ! The 
Mag yar& of tly* lontli century,* according to the description given df thenf by 
conti'iiiporary writcTs jiresented aH the jihysiojogical chanicteristios of the 
Alongol variety, lii this was realh' the •ease, •they must ha\e boon crossed 
by other r^ces, fbr at the preteut day tliey are as fine a race of men as any 
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We have already Pienlioncd the close i*elationship of tlie 
llindostaiiiti, Iranic, ilcllenic, floniauic. and Teutonic lin- 
guistic fiimilics, and ayc may con|dudc these oLservations on 
Bishop Percy’s Prc'^K-c, 'whicli have led ns soinewdial further 
than ^ve intended, calling the attention of the reader to tho 
most remarkable fact Avbich tbc annals of mankind .can pro- 
duce, and which future historians, when otliiiological truth , 
have become more popular, will no longer pass over in silenro. 
It is tlio striking, wo should say the main, the* fundamental 
fact of hvinaiv history, that froAi the earliest j>tn'i()d of rc- 
.cord<'.d* time, down to the ])rosent day, a ])0\\(‘rful })Ooj>le 
speaking a language heloiigiiig to one or other of thcs(' hvo 
families, should liave, in a great nieasnn% swavi d the destinies 
of the. human race. 

■\Mieii we ’strive to pierce the inystcrions gh^oin that 
shrouds an infant world, it is the heavemaspiring peaks of 
Central Asia'*** that we lirst discern, illiunined l>y those 
primeval myths, which, like the dtizzling (:orus<‘ations of a 
polar winter, ’play fantastically amidst the night of ag<“-, ere 
history’s dawn has yet strcak(‘d time's lioarv horizon wilh its 
earliest ray. And when at ]<*ngth the, opening morn dispels 
these visioiiarv sjilendour.'^, we hchohi (In* lu.vuriant jdain-^ of 
the Ganges already occujaed hy an intelligent ]>cople, with 
its sagos and philosuphcrs attcmjding, ]\y rendering matter 
tho shadowy phenoineual of mind, to idealize the melemp.sy- 
chosis of nature into an eternal self-emanating and self- 
absorbing unity. It is to these. Uindot^ siig<^s that wc arc 
indebted fur mo^^t of the philosophical and ihoological ideas 
that w^e still strive to wciae into a. system that slaill finally 
exjilain what we ought, ero tjiis, to he aware v\ill, for beings 
endowed witli ouj* limited faculii<*s^ for ever remain inexpli- 
cable, It W’ould, in fact, be easy to show — wen^ it not foreign 
to our purpose — Low the motaphysical s])cciilations of these 

in I^uropc, the hia^her classes (xpccrilly are di^tiiirrulslied for tlieir iiolde and 
expressive phyalognoTny, liiit they }ia\f pro})a)>ly ns nmeh (jonimn and 
Italian as Magyar Rkuid in Ihcie voiu:?, mid on a c!i1.s» r oxmniiiatioii the 
Magyar peasantry will he fe intl to o1T*t plivhlolfij^ieal. traits lliut would indi- 
cate* a mixture of tlie Caucasian and Arotic — aiot to say Mongol — \aiio tics ; 
the Caucasian, however, generally predoininating. 

* The Himalaya, orllcavciily inountaius, tho Sau-shrit, himala, rorresnond- 
ing to the M. Cotlnc, hiinin.s ; Al'-m., liimil ; tionn., i^woiU and Jhiii., hlm- 
mel; Old K orsc, liimin ; Piitch, liemol ; Ang. Sax., iiotjfon ; Engl., }ica\en. 
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after hcing recnst in a classic mould by Plato, were 
’ ^i.gnifled by tbe iirsl falliors of the Clmrch on primitive 
doc^triiios of Christianity, tlirongh^Avhicli they sfill exerrise a 
powerful iiiflucfice over the ifjost civilized Rations of the globe. 

Proceeding westward, we, find, as the of time expands 

into day, lh(T*Jranic race, founding one of the mightiest mo- 
narchies the w'ftrld ever witnessedVand in conforntity with the 
precH'pvs of Zoroaster's dualistic nioin)tbcism<t 

• Make 

Their altars the. higli^plaees and the peak • 

Ol’ o:irtli'o’er:j:a/.ing mountains, and thus take 
A lit and iinwalh'd temple, there to s<‘ok 
Tilt* spirit, in whose liomnir sliriiics arc weak 
t^preared of Iiuuiaii liandsy 

Led on by ('yj-iis nnd hy Cainhyses we had those Iranitos, 
or early Persians, snhiugatiug all the inighhouring nations, 
and finally ruling witli uncontrolled dominion from the Indus 
lo the Nile.; tin*, blgyjilijuts, who were ])rol);Lhlv an offshoot 
fntm ih(‘ same parent sU m, being; for nc'ar iwtt eenturios, their 
irihiiinries. Put 'SAhile they were thus j)r()eoeding in their 
caiVi'r of glory, ^^^ous small Irihes of a mixed race, located 
<in the isles and coast s^of (ireeci^ ami Asiji j\linoi\ and bound 
Ic'gether by th(‘. ties fd* a. common language, wiu’e essaying 
every form of self-govermriejit which lh(' unsliaekled sjurit of 
freedom suggc'sts to (la^ mind of man. Tims nerved for 
h(‘roic. d<;eds, their ITellenic idioms mouldctl into a classic 
tongue by the inspired strains of their iinniortal hards, the 
nietajjhysical speculations of their earliest sagt‘s and the 
iorensh*. eloquence of their*, pat riot sttdcMneii, llnw fearlessly 
eneountenui the all-e(mrpiering I runic rac(‘, and v\ nested from 
its Iri'inhling grasp the dcstinie^^of the world, on the ever- 
nieniortt]>lo jllains of Nlaraltion. Tlic ])firl {Assigned to this 
intcdh'ctual i»eojdo*in the groat drama of life, waste emanci- 
pate the human mind from tlui liicrarChial thraldom in’*whieli 
ii had so long lingered;. to naider man conscious of his own 
<lignity, to show wliat marvels sclf goN erinncnt ami free in- 
quiry can ae(‘omidi*>h, and thus hapd (Inwuitt gloiaous heritage 
ot impi'rishjihle })rim*iples for the guidance of future genera- 
lioijs. * , ^ ^ 

It wouhl 'he ncedh'ss to p>iut out how the llellt'nie, race 
had, jn its turn, cede tlie desliiwes (vf mankind to a cognate 
ami niore«enel^g<‘ti<*. thimgh ^ess inlelkrtual people; and liow 
^ 1‘onian^valour and di?>ei]>ljne, in acquiring llie dominion of the 
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then known world, diffused among the CeUie nations of western 
Kuropo the germs of a civilization grounded on numiciiv I 
freedom, iiial;iiig them at the same trine acquainte^d, by means 
of the Latin language, with that tlcllenic inteUectuality which 
they had themselves appronriatedas'the most glorious prize of 
their conquest. 

The limejit Icngih arrivol wlien, hv the iiuo'itahle la^^s of 
nature, llomaii frtiedom ,had degenerated into iuijxTjal de- 
spotism. Humanity was stagnating into a lethargic slumher ; 
the world was in its wane. Hut the hardy trilu‘s of the Teu- 
tonic race then issued from tlie lT)rests of (jermania, and after 
a lonj£ period of desolation and slaughter, regenerated the 
llomanized nations of Europe, hv infusing into tlumn along 
witli tlieir 'J'cutoiiiir hlood, a portion of tliat sj)irit of personal 
independence which ajipears to he the j>eculiar characteristic 
of the Teutonic race. The meridional lluropean nations 
were thus Idcnded into a mixed 'l\*uto-riomaiio-(’e]tic race, 
f^peakiiig various languages derived from Latin, which, as the 
language of superior intellectual d<*Aelopnu‘ui, had ]>red«>mi- 
nated over the unpolished idioms of tins harhai*ous Teutons 
and Celts. 

Since this eventful ejioch, one' or odier of the nations he- 
longiiig either to tliL mixed race, or to tin' jaire Teutonic race 
located in Cermany, Holland, Ihigland and Seandiujivia, has 
swayed, siiigly or conjointh'^ with a cognate nation, the d{‘t.ti- 
nics of mankind. And at the present day we find llie Ger- 
mans arrived at the higliesl point of iiitelleetuality the human 
mind has hitherto attained, recasting in a Teutonic mould 
those ancient R\’V^teitis of Hindostahic and llelleiiie philosojjliy, 
which have hecome so intimately inwovem witli our whole 
social exist(*ncc\Jhat withouv then., modem eivihzaiiou would 
he hut a sensual refinement d«' uned to inevitahle \leeay. 
And Avhen w'e turn our arteution to a small, i.'.laud on tlie 
north western roast, of Euro]»i„ we behold a nation, fornu'd hy 
the genial Idending Saxonie and Seaudiuavian tribes, 
arrived at a. height of eoinmereial pn^^jjerity and inariliim; 
greatness hitherto \injjaralleie.d. • Ay, 'tis a pard(Uiai»1e vanity 
to record the fact; England, mat<*hh*ss in the 'm(*i‘haiiieal 
at ts, irresistible in arms, sw(x*ping* from tin' surface of the 
ocean the fleets of every rival natihn that dares dispute' her mari- 
time supremacy, is how' in possession of lhaV l^erita^u', whoso 
succession we have traced through cognate races, and will, wo 
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i/rnst, long retain it liy virtue of the law which appears to liave 
n^giilatod itu transIni^sioJl ; that it should ho hold hrr the time 
being, b}’ th (3 most onerg(?ti(^ tribe* of the race to Mhich it had 
devolved, by the tribe that [physiological* and psychological 
qualities rendered the most adapted to make use of it for the 
deYo]o})ineut of humanity. ^ 

- We have thus seen how five cogfiate races have* successively 
been the rulers, if not always physiciflly, at lettst inltdlectually, 
and the civilizers of mankind, and how the civili 25 tiou*tlmt 
genniiHited on the plains of nhc Ganges some ftrty •centuries 
ago, has been transmitted westward from race to race, until wo 
now jind it in the north-west of Kiirope, with llie Germans in 
])ossej>sion of the more intellectual, and the English of the 
mori^ practical, elements that constitute itsi^sence. But the 
most singular fact connected with tljis social m('tom])syehosis 
i«, that the Saxon should now* rule with uncontrolled sway over 
that antiipie land, wlieiic<‘ the heritage he .so gloriously holds 
w'as originally transmitted to him, and should there impart to 
his llindostanic brollireu achilization whose gefms hadheeu 
planted by I heir common ancestors, at a period when the vast 
mountain barrier llaV bounds that luxuriant realm still 
gleamed with nijlhic radiancy athwart the gloom of hoar aii- 
tiipiily. 

Elic day, however, must necessarily arrive when the Tcu- 
toiii<- race, after running iis destined career from barbarism to 
civilization, from civilization to, decay, wall either to 

cede this licritage to a more jnnmitivc and vigorous race, or 
to lx* regenerat(*d by that fei^ioii of patioKs Wiich a (‘(*1111117 
(d‘ war and (b-vastation lias at dilierent (*pochs invariably pro- 
duced. MajMliis (lay be st^ll far#distant ; but when German 
jdiiloso],)hy Vliall d(^genenii^i into Hellenicisophistiy, and 
llrilisli refinement into llmnan luxury, we may safely ('oiicludo 
that the T(nilonic race has reachc^d its point of eulmiiTation, 
and must ije(’,essarily fall before the ra(*e destined, by the in- 
scrutal)l(^ designs of an Allwise TroA^idence, to yarry on the 
(Ifjvelopmciit of Uuinanity on.ouriji and reflder it more fit for 
a higher int^olleetuality horcaft(*r. , 

Sic «Tuin suimua novatur 
f?pinp('r,'ct inter sc nwrUiles inutiia vivunt. 

Augcsnint iiliaj gentos, nVvx, miiiuuiitnr : 

IiHue nrovi spiitio iiiutaiitur sasc^i animaiituin; 

Et, qu^si cnrs<Jres, yflaj lampada tradunt.’^ 
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(vEKiMANIC lUlANCll.— ALE.MANNIC SUlMniAKCH. , 

]M(I>r.O'GOTlIK’, l‘(»rUTir CLN I ruv. 

^Atta uii>!ir, llm in lijiniii;mi. vcihnni naino iLf in ; ‘(jiniai 
tliiuiliiia^'^us llicins; ''vainliai vilja l)j< iiis, s\c Vji liimiua, jalj 
aiiaairdiai; lil.iil' uji^arana (liana :^i!lt*‘ilJan jaif mis Imniaa. 
(la;4a ; *’jali aiU'L mis tliatri sLulan^ Mjaiina, s\asAO jali M.i'. 
aflotaiii lltaiiii skuiaiu uii'^araiin; ’jili iii kriujjfais 1111^*111 
lV:ii>tul njai, "til: lan-^( i mis al’ tlianima uhilin : ' I jjIg tiu'iiia 
)\i lhiufiajiL;'ar<li, jali iiialjK, jali Milifiu--. Vn ai\iijs. — b'mm 
( lain li'hi tUhl I .(( hcH i'tlilinti nf ( and Liij*- 

sifj, I 

Ai rMANM(\ A.n. 

^Fa1t< r thu ])i-l in liiincii*. uihi naiiiim diiia?] : 

nlii dm; ' \\< r^u' A\illo nlin. so in iLiniilr, so.'^a in 
rnlu: ‘|Ji*()atli mi'^om’ (’inizlnc ki]> mis Iniilu: ’nldaz uns 
siaildi misccru, so w ir oldazit'i mifj skuKlilsuiii ; "onli iii mi>ih 
liilolii in kliorimka. ' uzz rrlo.‘^^ misili ibiia. 

Ad(duhf/ii ]\I illtridalrs, cil. vol* ii. spue. 1:H. 

* 

FJlANKrr, NINTH ri.NTrRY'. 

^FadT unsiT, llin lli'ar last in liitiiih*, si gilicilanot liiin 
]jaino; "qiaaiic lliin rililii tliin imillo, {;;n Jjcr in Iiiniilc 
ist, so si licr in < nlu 'unsar l>rot ta^ailililiaz ^ili.iins liiutn ; 
"ijili fi»'i‘laz nns im-^ara s- ul«li. so nnir luvla/rnics unsan n 
sculdi^on : ni oilriirs unsili in (*nslnnp;a, 'lizouli ailo-i 

un.sill Ion iilnlo. — h'rnn Srhnndlrrs JAatifie/li ticiundnin, 
Maltha u/n ccrsio Franviva. ix. , btnlhj, iS;i7; 
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(iKliMAN, TJtlirn-J.lNTII Fr.NTVitV. 

' ’Filter viiscT, 111 ill JTumele, dill l^^anie urdc ; 

'(liu Jlieke koiiK- ■din jj^sFrhe in Erdo alz lliimcle; 
■’YnM^r la^oliLT^o Frud kij) yu^s Jiiuto: -'lyidto vnsern 8euldo 
l>laz(‘ viis, als wij l)el{ilz<'n ynsin; Scnldijjje;^ ‘‘nndc in Conniga 
nit illT un>i<.*ln 'iHin hclo'^e unsi^di tuiio F'bido . — From 

J^chiiin'ii Mitlinddtrsj vol. ii. spei*. ld(». 

• 

Gi:HMA\, A. I). ] 103. 

^Viitlfi* nn^i'v, (III d<» Oist^in deu iriiricln, oelieyfij^iii werd 
deiii Nam: zim kiiiii di'iii Jleic.li : -Mein Wil dor Averd, als 
imHimoln vnd in d<'r lard ; Fuimm* tc^licii JJrnt ^il) iins lieut : 
■"’imd nils unscr Si liald, ids mnl wlr vin’t^eOen niisrrn 
8cliuldi^<Tii ; ''und ilir nns nil. in W r-ucliunf.^, "guilder evlnss 
iins ^(^u d*‘n rin'ln. /’Vn/a Add^nffs Mitlirlddtf'n, MjI. ii. 
i'^])cc. 107 Lakni iimii llic lir.-t priiiled Jiilde. 

• (.FIJMAN, NlNl 11 ENin CKNTUJIY. 

M'iimt Valor, dm* dii l»ist im llimmek ^olicili.iivt ’wm'do 
dcin Name: ll<,ieh Ivomme; Mtmi WilJr oi'selielie, ^\ie 

im llniimid, !»il' Jirdtn ; * miser iiOj^lirliLS Tlrodl j^ii;0 

ims limit': ' and \riviel) mis unsere Sehuldeii A\i(' wir v<‘r- 
<»eli('ii imseni S*lnildi;_>eni : ‘und lulirii iins iiicht in Versu- 
eliuiijy smideru crlose uns \on dtmi ri'hel. ’^i)eun di'iii isC 
das lleieb, nml Krat'i, mid die lievrlielikeit, in tNvij^kcit. 
— J'’nnf' Ihis AUfjiinclue ilehcihuchA Loud. l-'Siri* 

SAX(’»Nl(j»SUlJ r.KANtOI; • 

OLn S.\X(^N 

Tlie (?;irliest spoeimiai of 4his Linifuagt^ (wtalit, is a poetical 
.Fara]>linisc of llic Uo-^jirds, inadtMii llio ninlli eonlm;v; tin 
ediliuir of \^hieh lias been published ’by Sclnnellor fruin a 
]\[S. in the ilritisli Must'.mu. 

The raniphnise o! tlio Lord's Praver is as Ibllvws : — 

Fadai is u.sa* •iirdio barme tln»»is an them liolioir liimi — 
hirikca. (hniuiliid .si lliin nanur imordo geliuuilieo. Cuina 
thin craftag riki. Uuerdjf tliiii nuilleo* ohjir llie.sa uiu'Add. ifl 
«o saina an erde. so lhar n]ipa ist/ an -them huhoir liimi Iri- 
kca. ‘Gef^us jlago gohuuilikos rad* drohtin the godo. thina 
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heliijj^a lidjia. Einli alat us liobcnes uuanl* manaj^oro mcn- 
sculdio. al.so uue odriui uaiiinuiu (loan. Ne Lit us farledoai- 
lotha uuililr so lord an iro uuilhanr so uiii uuirdioo siiid, Ac 
help us uuidar alluii* ubi](«i Madiuii. — ItAiand. Pochia 
SaxonicutHsccifli nd,n. (dit.J,.L Scnmclhr, 1 v. P. Monachii 
p. . 1 ^, y-iC). 

■* Ol/> FPilSIC. “ 

Tlio (ddost specdmon extant of this languaoo is the Asega- 
hbk, a Code of Laws of tlie Ituslrinoiaii L’rie^ians, of ilie 
thirteentli centLirv. from whieli we subjoin an extra<‘t, taken 
from Wlarda's edition. 1 v. Uo. Jku'lin, ISOo, pacje 1, willi a 
litei’artranslatioii, lliouoli for the Enoli^h reader a translaUoii 
is scaretdv 3u*eessarv. 

■ c * 

Tbit riuht skref (Jod selva, 'Jdiis law (ri^dit ) wrot<' tiod 
us(^ liera, tha tliet was Unu himself, our Poivl, wlimi (that 
IMovses latte tliet isralioli.ska was, that) ]^Ios(*s led tb(^ 
folk thriudi tbeiie rada se. and Ir^raelite folk tbrono], tlie li-d 
of tliere v/ikki wostene, and se Sea and ibo wild \\aste. and 
komon llio tha ber^<? tber ds they (‘ame to tlu^ mount that 
boli(jt( 3 n Synay. Tlia fe^tadt; is called tbi;4bt ) Sinai, d’lum 
Moyses iwia iimNcrtli de^a fasted ’ Moses twice forty days 
and naelita; tlier c*fter ief and nights: lliert^aftm* gave 
God Jiitn Iwa stonena tella God him stone tables (Ui 
tlier hi 0)1 eskrivin liede tlia avIhcIj lie written had the hm 
tian hoda, : tlia ‘-lodde hi lera eonimandments ; tliese slionld 
tlia israludiska Iblke. he t* aeh the Israelite folk. 

LOW GEILMAN. 

^ Unso VadtT, in dem hemmel, dyn name wm'de gi‘liilliget ; 
“ dyn rike kame ; ’dyn Vville 'geseliae nj) (u*d(in alsi* im 
hemmel; ‘^nise daehliioMirod git’ nns hiideii ; '‘umfvorgyf 
uns in»se s(duildc, alse wy imsen sclnildeners vorgf^ven ; ‘Mnul 
vore uns nieht in \(u*sol;ingus "sunder vorlose nns ^ an dem 
ovel. ^Weiite dyn ysjlat rikex unn de kraft, unde de lier- 
lichcit, in cwieheit. — fVewf. Addiintf'if Mithridatrs, vol. ii. 
spec. IhS. ' 

FltlSlC (mOLKWF.UIG* TDiOM). 

^ Uhs Fader, der y biiim^ ynne liimmolcn ; jcn naminc 
worde heilige ; ~jcu kenniiigryk kominc ; ‘‘ jen vville gestdiae, 
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allyk ynnc Inmmol, soa acak op jcrde ; ** iilis dags hrae jouw 
ulis joed; Mn forjauw uhs luizzc scliicldeu, alljk ack wy 
forj(»uwo ufis scliiclduiiers lied uhs nact yn forsieking, 
" mar furlos ifiis f<^n den quaeden. ^ Want jeiis ist keu- 
iiiiigryk, in do kriifl, in d(*. Iiaerl 3 'kheit, ynne jewiglieid. — 
From Add iffia's MitlirldatcSy vol. ii. spee. 150. 

FRTSIC (DIAT-ECT OF IIKMGOLAI^)). 

^ Ohseni Baaho, de dci l»ccst oljjie iK'inniol, lialKg wjttirde 
daiin i^ahiiie ; ihokamine ^diim kejjuiiig-rik ’Wkiuii walle 
srlncii ofh dii eerde, allick os olin da heminel ; ^duhnos 
d(‘lling os daaglicks l^ruud ; cn veijecf os osc scJj'oll? allick 
os \vie verjoefe use schellers ; cn fehr os rt'ch hauiiinn ohu 
^(‘rsceking, ’'men ludp os volint eavel on cei^. ^Dirrain datt 
dat kenniiig-rick dinu is, cii d;i krnfrt, vn dii Inu-lioit, blin 
iwigkeit . — From AdeUuu/H MithridateSy vol. ii. spec. 15‘^. 

niTTCii. 

Mliize Vader, die in de hoiiielen zijt. inv Tiaiim wordc 
gehoiligd; luv koningrijk koine ; 'uw wil gescliicdc. gelijk 
in don honicl, alzoo uok op de aarde ; ■* ge(‘f ons lu den ons 
dagelijk.sch hrood ; '' on\(‘rg(‘of ons onze schnldeii, gtdijk ook 
wij Tie'gcveu onzen schiddeiiaren ; en leid ons niet in 
verzoeking, ^maar vt'rlos ons van den hooze. ^AYanl u\v is 
Let koningrijk, on do ki’aelit, en de lieerli/ikludd in ecuwiglieid. 
—Fnnti the Vutch State JMUe, edit. I.ri/dejiy 

ANe.LO-SAXf>N. 

^ Fjpder lire, lliu tlie < ai*f on lieofeninn, sMlnn naina ge- 
Lalgod ; ‘td-hucume tluu ri<*e ; '• ge^vur ci'e thin ^vi!l^l on 

eorthan.^ swa swa on heoleifuni ; ^unit^ djegli^vimilican lihif 
sylo us td dieg; "and forgyf us \\rr gyltiis, swa swa wo for- 
gifa^ nniin gyltenduni ; '•and ne gela*(A thh us on iN'stuVnge. 
’;•(*. alys us of yfoh Fnna Hash's An ffJo-Saeroft (Jrammar. 
■„ Copcuhatjeny ]8o0. 

ENULTSTl, TTl rUTF.EN'W Cr.N l iTlV. 

^ ^ Oiiro r ader, that art^in hevenes, l?alf wid he tlii ijame^ 
thy kingdom come ; -'lo iV (hi wille do as in lunene, and in 
* erthe '^{'‘‘>*11 to us this da>" oure hredc oVer other substance; 
•^and Torg\;ve tn lis oure dettis, as ibrgvveu to ouni dettours; 
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and led<Mis not into ' l>ul <lolyvo us fio yvol.- 

^rom Chdinhf‘rlnfine\^ Orath) Jhftjtininr. Auist. 17.^5, j). 72. 

ENGMSIT, SIXTM’A*TTT CEXTHUV.*’ 

^ Onrc Fill her 'wiiicli ario in lievni, hal(n\(Ml l>o 1I15' name; 
®lol tliy Iviii^doinc coinc ; " tliy will be luHSlb^d, as well in 
crtli as it i> in lievrn ; \t»’en‘ us this daye ouV<‘ dayly brcjJ • 
''^aricl fopj^evo us bnre ti‘eas]»a^es,^ (ncn as wo fororxo oup' tri*s- 
pacOiS ; ^‘aiid IcaJe us nut into t«‘rnj)l:u*ion, " bul delyverus 
from ovyK. VImu- tliym* i*^ th(' ‘Kynuedonna and tin* ]>o\v<'r, 
and the gloryo fa* — Fntnt Tijitdal tind ('overd(ih'\ Bihlr. 

Blavk ^letter. 1 r » 7. 


8 A M) 1 X' A V J A X h n A X V 11. 

OLD Xulisr.: (NOJUUAA '11 M.A). 

Not being nwarr of any worlv tlia.l eonlain 
ill (did Noi->(', sliall 4*is a sj»rriineii 

part of tbolfaig argunnaD niiai** use of by King 
son to persuade Sigmund Hn ^ioinou io (iiibra w 
extraeted from Ibilii s odilioii of tle^ I 
or,D Noii^r. 


Nil ollra b- L'i f\ lar ili.l 
skyld.er rk befi .-i'UH,at tliu 
liaflr uldri Ijlblal 
(]>tir ]jr-Mi annaiTn lieiMnv:* 
niaiiiia, tba 1ie{'i i k gbea \u;i 
a, at Jiinij li/b iii iiiiunale*- 
ULingi*, sbapari allra bluL-i, 
luiini tliik Iris a til k\ ir.iin^^ar 
sins lifdga nafir'-^ ol: iii'ilap,r‘ir 
Iruar af nijiiiiiu f'lrbdui \ ; t'b 
gera'^ihik iner MMUn 1 ga i 
n'lluni alrunaei, s\a Sf m j d- 
nan at alii ok allri alg^-ryi, o!i 
iiNnun si nun ! UL^kuniairejo- 
funi, or liaini Jielir jlier \eitt 
>:oin niei% Ibiifgum lima *yiT 
enn ok bafTjj nokkuni vissn 
af dyr^S Ian is. 


. 1 b ‘ Our b\aib< r 
<-i‘ till ' laiiguagr. 
t)lar 'i'rNgg\a- 
‘ ('^^bri'^tiainty, 
vr''y!ri; a Saga, eli. 2b. 

'j uan^i \'i n A. 

X(»s\ it is ebi* ,,ii i)ii< 
art* »unt , Ik < udc ] bax e learn- 
<d tbai ib-ai b.i-t nexrrsaeri- 
li('f-d te i I'd-; aflrn* llie cipLiiji 
< utlicr b» :o b; n nn-n, liiat 1 
WaX' g«K ■'! b"|)'', i IrO llie ]ii(»sj 
liieli L ’.-.x e-ilx long, 1b(‘ <-rea 
D»r of all 'liin'.*' , may lead lla u 
to ibr 1 vI!o>x!‘ tbfe (d‘ .liis lial- 
I'»\\ed naiiH’ : nd li'dy laiib 
l]n’'*5i;rb. niy siijijiliration ; and 
m;d.e t!i»-e niy b Ibox' I'omjia- 
n on in lb-.' riglil xxor.sbijt, as 
Ibwuari likiM.u iiM inslrtmglb 
and skill, and in (‘tlier oil'tsof 
bi'i grare. that be balli be- 
stoxxfal n[ :'M tlh e a.'. n])on in(\ 
a long time ))« fore I iiad any 
, knoxNledee (.if 'bis '♦jorv. 



srFc nii'xs of 'languages. 


K1 


ICETANOTC (tSLENZI^a). 

^Fii(lorv<fi% thii scui eil u liimnum, Ihfitmfn ; "liU 

homo thiM riko; "verdo lliiifn '¥i]e, a jordii, sem a hinuio; 
‘^gof llm OSS 1 (lag vorfc da^lcgt brand ; -'(tg ryj*(‘rgef oss vorur 
skulldor, so^xmi ver lyrt^rgdiim vorum skulldiinautmn ; ‘^og 
jmildd OSS oige i fivisliKs ^liolVJur i'rclsa tliu rf).ss fra illii. 
^'l^hvkvl lliitt or rikcd, og matt.nr. og#dyrd, uvj allder fdlda. — 
yroni the Icelandic lJUd(\ pnhfishcd at Cojtrnluiffcn, 1813 ., 

ruvuJ’Tr. 

Wo shall glvo as a S]>ocinu‘n of this language, tlio pre- 
eediug passage of the I\or(\viiiga Saga, froiii the J^Vnveio 
translation made hy tNvo ol orgy men of the Fieroo Isles, for 
liafu s edition of tho, Saga. • 

Mil allarludst iiri tail Skiild, at luivi. spurt, at lu lievir 
aldri ofra til Afgudar sum arir liajdnir ]\Ieii liava til Si, la, 
havi 0 gnwa 'Vowii til les, at tan lioji riimna-kongiir, skapari af 
<'Kirnn Lulin, man laja te til at kunnast vi sujl hajlia Ma.vn og 
til liajlia 'fiygv af liesari inujiii U'alu, og gjera te lujka sosam- 
sinfaii vi jiu* nm (a raltu Tmna. sum han he\ir gjiirt te javnau 
vi me nj Slirka og adl^ri K\ikUhajd; og (inm sninun Mis- 
kmuivgAvun, sum han \np. lar sum mar, longa 'rnj lirin clieji 
iiaka Vitniskji um Tlarliliaji liansara. 

Nouw i:en an’-. 

^Faervaar, dn s^nn or i liimh n, ludkin vaard(' dit naniu ; 
idkoine os dit rike; '‘sje di vollie lier aa jera, sem den sjer i 
lunnleii; '^giv o^ liiier dak ^^a;lrl daklike hri);^'‘og hndat os 
vaar sjuld, vsom \l forlate vaai’c sjuliier; ^'Jeet os ikkie uti 
friistt Ise, 'men fral^. os fra dot (gu'. ^Ty rilet ev dit, aa 
niaki('n,^aa iU*an, i c\iU]ct,~yrofn Adchitnj's ]\>illirid(fU\s,\ol 
ii. .^])Ce. l8l. • 

SWFniSH. 

kFad(‘r ^al^ som ast i iiimlom, helgadi vardo ditt namn : 
Milkoiriine diit viko: "ske dm ^ilie^^|s(1m i himniolen, sa oek 
(»fi jordeni’ ; ‘g^f i dag \ art dag'ejiga hrot>: fdrh'il 0 '^s 

^ aj'a skuhh'i’.^sasom oek vi hirlate iTein os^; skyldig'e aro ; '‘oeli 
iided OSS lekt', i iri'sfelsf' ; utaii frals ot)S ifran undo, • ^dy^ 
laket. ar ditt, oeli luagten, o(*h -liarliglielen, i evigliei . — Front 
the Lil^lc Socictijs edit, nf (hr Jlildr,-S(orholni, J nVw. 

^ TliiJl is to siiy. a Notweuiati dialect, sec note ta. 
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DANISH. 

Fader, du som er i .hinilenoj-liclli^ot vor(l,3 dit navn; 
^kornme dit rige ; '\sk(‘e din viiln?*, sum i hiium/den, saaog paa 
jordeu; ^giv os i dag vort dnglige ■ l»rod ; '*og foi lad os vor 
skyld, saa soni vi og ft)rl;i<le vorc skyldncre ; *’og lood os ikko 
ind i frislels \ 'ineu IVic* os^'iVa del <nulc. ^Tlii dit er rigct, 
og kraftoij, (ig , herliglaideu, i cviglied. — From the lULl-j 
Socuiti/s iH'liticni of the J>ibh\ Chrlatifnia, lSd5. 


(^ELTJC LANiiTAOKS. 

GAELIC iniANCII. 

- KKSn. 

^Ar nn tliair aUl ar iieaink, iiaomlitliar liaium ; ^’lig('adh do 
riogltaelid; ’^deuntar do llmil ar an llalandi, mar do nilheai' ar 
neamli ; "^ar narari laenllianiliail laliliair dliuinn a niu; '"agns 
inailh dlinitin ar l»lif iaclia. inar luliaithmidno da,r Idil’eithcai'nlj* 
iiuibli lein ; ‘^agus na 1( ig sinn a eeat)uigliadh, 'aelid saor inn 
d olc. ^Oir is leae.hd I’eni an riogliaclid. agus an eniiiliaehd, 
agiis an gliloir, g(» siorruiglio .- — From the Bible SoeietijH Xciv 
Teat., LomL, 


(OVKLie. 

^Ar ]i-Alliair a la air neauili, gn naomliairliear t'ainm ; 
"tliigoadli do riogltaelid; bbanar do llioil air an talamli, mar 
a nitliear air neamli : ^tabliair dliuinn an dingli ar n-aran 
laillieil ; 'agn^ inailli dliiiiAn ar Ji ieha, amluiil mar a inhaillieas 
sinnc d'ar inelid-llacli ; ’ agus na }<*lg am buain^adh sii-n ; ‘acli 
saor ,sinn o olc. ^Oir Irat^a an ri<>gliaclid, agns an cuinbachd, 
agus a' glildir, gu siorruidli.— ^^'rom the (laelic Scir Teattanent, 
Edinbarfjh, ISJd. 

HANKS. 

^Ayr ain Taj^ns ninii, caslierick dy row dly rnnym; ‘dyjig 
ilty recriaght ; *dty aigney dy row jean t ery dial loo, inyr to 
ayns niau ; **c*ur dooin nyn airan jin as gagh’laa; 'as loili 
dooin nyn loglityn, myr La shin loili dauesyn tajannoo loghtyii 
nyn Vi‘; *^as ny Iccid sliiu ayns miolagli, ’'agh*livrey shin vciU 
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“ik. ^Son lliiatV: y rreriaglit, as y jiliormr, as y ^^liloyr, sou dy 
])ra<fh. — Ft^nn the JIlhL' Sociehjti ^l^tnk}t S\w 'Testamentj 
Loudon, ISJT)^ 

KYlliUC 13iiANCTI. 

WEI^SIL 

Tad, yr liwii wyi yii y iiclbodd, sau(‘ff‘id(lior dy omv; 
“didrd dy d<‘) rnas ; \L»\\u(‘ler*dy cwyllys, ua'Jjis yn ^ uof, felly 
ar y ddacar heiyd; ■‘(iyr»> i iii licddyw ein kani laaiiiyJdiol ; 
’’a lualldeii i iii ein d\lt'dit)n, ftd y uiaddriiAvu fiiiiyau i’n 
dykdwyr; ' ac nae ar^^aill iii i bndVdigaelh, ' eithr pvared ni 
ilia^^ di’w<»-. *’(’a.iiy^ (‘iddo li yw y deynias, a'r laTtli, a*r 

<i[o<f()uiaut, yn oos oOhuiald . — From the Welsh Few Testament^ 
Wijddi/rmj. ISJio. 

AnMOIlTCAN {liRf:YZAl)). 

^ lion Tad, a so on vo\u lioch auo l)ey.id. siiuctifict; 

“foot doom]) ho riiantok's ; holoiitp hezot grot on duai% 
ov(d cn eon; * root doonip lion hara ]»ohdozioc* pardonot 
doom]) lion oHansu, ovel lua pardonoinp dar ro ])('ro lio dovus 
lion oirans(‘t ; ''no hori^iottel ket o oiiesst'inp e tontation ohct; 
’^ogucn lion dolivrut a zrue.— /^Voz/i AdcluiKfs MilhridateSy 
vol. ii. spec. IIJ^. 

TSilUDlC r.^GUAGES. 

KUOMIC BllANClL 

^^Isa inoidan, ji>ka olet laiwaisa, pyliitotty oikon siiiuni 
nimos;^ ‘lahestykdii sinun ^vaidatnudas; ''oikon shmn talitos 
niin inaasa, kuiii taiwasaf ‘‘anna inoilh* titnapanii moidiin 
jokajiiiiwainon leijniiuino ; ' ja anna nvnllo inoidan wolkainine 
andexi, niinkiiiii mekin andoxi annaniino inoidan \Yeh\ollis- 
lonnne; ‘’ja ala johdota iin*iui kiu^auxomi ; ^mutta jiiiiistii 
incitii jr.ihasta. siinin on waldalunida, ja Avoiina, ja 

kuniiia, ijank:li^^ki^o.>,li. — From, •i^ne JUhle i>ocietjfs N, Test., 
pnh. at Tiiriisa, ISjo. 

ESTIIONIO (DoUPAT BIALKCt) 

^ ^^ioijo^ lssi‘1, taiwan, ))iihhanda(\is sago sinno nimmi ; 
‘biuno rikkiis tiOgoo '^sinnf) .talitininne siindko, kiii taiwau 
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iiklii k) ina pa;"] : ])ai\valil\k(» anna inoiln laairi]>a^ 

‘\ninl\ anna niciU' andis nn iji* Mula, ykla Uni Ua nnaji* andis- 
aiuiainc nunnilh^ Munllt isillt* : ’;nink iiiT;i'^;i;p,Uo nioid kiii- 
satU'-^^^‘ '(.'iia'* j);isia inVid a);!'a Uinja^l. '''St'st. sinno 

pcrrnli <im rikUiis, ]iink nink anwiKins. i^*j.^anvotsrl 

ajal. — Fro})i !hc IliLIt' lltillufUH' A'. .YV.s/., paA. 

I’tSla. ^ ‘ . 

^ .Viljo Sni/jcii, jukU<; ]rli alnio^no, ailcsrii sjaddcs to 
Jianiniji; ‘ jKttcs tu rik; 'k)a(l<i?^ In k(* alnit'sn, nmi 

ai adii;iinci! nain; 'iii‘«j<'n larton [><*i\\tn laiju-l) ■s^a(l(l(^ iniji 
luliK* : * Jji. Inoil^* nsijinnjtn laiknt ;in<l:njas, nan ko ai inijo 
niijiai N^i'lkolsnjita : ‘ j:i al«^ M.-laivln niijrli katl^flnin 
mai : 'walki wavjrlr niijrh j-aha^a tn Ir nk, ja. ianino, 

ja, liarlo^L-wiitn. rkrwcn aikai. — From llu I hlflt\ jnih. at 

.thniomudr^iic, \"^\\. 


VEHmr BRANCH. 

‘ Tsniaioiissir. 

kVtja niomu.m, ilsnha kjnM'lmasnta-flita, Vinin tnnin s\Nj!itoi 
Kbljfj; 'i idNlia tnnin sclnnak ; ln>h,C I nnin wolja, kusn luti- 
jaM'liUi, ln;^c‘ mlnisclila : Mvindani im-nmanani ka^lidaknischnl- 
.srliani jm naalaiia ni^^at^rba ; ''kuda uj.aknia '^nlnkwlajam 
nirinnaiiain, kii'^ji* i nn* kcKlalni'i nn nap jairinaw rjanam ; *'il 
janta nanmani nllalnni-^clika ; 'sicn-laja nicimtain srlinilar. 

Ts^djcn. 'dunm nki iM-hniak, knat. t.M'la lja, iksclila nin. — 
Fiom AdvIiDif/H Mithritlolrs, \ul. iv. spn *. (><♦. 



M. :\IALLi^T’S l‘REi^VCE 


IlisrojtY li:is iKtt recorded ttjo auiuils of n |ieo])l(^. ^vI]^ Ime 
oceMMcaied j^re.'iic*]'. more suddtMi, or muiv iiuiiit‘r^>us ro- 
voli'itions in I'iuntije lliun the Seamlinuviaim or wlio^^e anti- 
(jiiilms, at tlie, ^aln^‘ ar*) m> hi lie kno\^ii. IJad, indeed, 

tlieir emigrations heeii only like those sudden torrents of 
Avliicli all ij*a('('s and j'eimnnln’aneo iirt) so(m ellataal, lljo iudif- 
fercauu' that has heeii shown to llmiii would have hcmi sutti- 
eieiitly juj>litital l.y the havbari>ui lliey have laam reiM'oacdicd 
ANitli. Ihil,, <hirino tliose g('m‘ral inundations^ the face of 
Europe imderweiit so total a chaiij^cs and during the confu- 
sion tlu'Y occasioned, siadi ditlereut ostablishinonls took place; 
now soei(‘ties W’cre foilned, animated so enlirtdy with a new 
spirit, that llie liistory (d' oiiv own nianiiers and instit.ution.s 
ought iici'eNsarily to ascend hack, and e\en dwell a con- 
siilenihle lime u])ou a jK*riod, Ashich discovers to us thoix’ chief 
origin and soiir<*o. 

J)ut I ought not haredy to assori this. Permit me to sup- 
port tin' assertion by proofs^. ]’\>r this pnrjtose, let us brieily 
run o\i'r -all the diilenait revolutions winch *this part of the 
A\orhl underwent, during the loug course of ages whieli its 
historv eomprehends, iu ofder h? sec what sltnre the nations 
oJ llu' Itorthliave had in jlrodueing tlKum If wc recur back 
to tlio remotest time.-, we obseiwO. a nation issniiig step 
by step Iroui the doiests of yeytliiaf, incessantly increasing 

* tlic aVuton.s or poo;>Ic of iho T<Mitoni(.- race, wajild haw been n 

move iip])ropriatc ; iho tribes bolon^ruiu uf the (jionnaiiic briiucli of 

this rau' haying iinqiiostiouably •‘cau.sfil luon* mniW’nms revolutions in 
J'iUropc than those betongiiig Ui the Seandinaviaii braiu li. — Jia. 

t There is iiot a \aguer term in jiiieient geoi;rai>hy lliaii that (Jt* Sevfllia. 
iakeii 111 its luo^t 'vxteiisivo, siguiiieaiioii, it would embrace all the countries 
lying- brUvccji tli(‘ present river Don in the wt‘sl, tla- great de.scrt <»f hobi 
lii the Kas#, the' Uiudou ICosli iiiynntaiiis on* the soutli, iiiid the x^ains of 
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and dividing to take ])osscssion of llu* imciiltivi’.tod countries 
whicli it iiH't \vith in its ])r(>‘;ress. Very soon after, wc see 
the same ])eople, like a tree i’ulj. of \i<j[oiir, exlendiiio lonjr 
briinehos over all Kurojxi: We see.lluMn also earryino nith 
tliern, Avliorev(‘r they came, from tlie borders of the l^laek Sea 
to the exlreinitii's of Sjmin, of Sieily, and (InaMre, a religion 
simple and iliartial as tlienrWlves, a form of ‘Government dic- 
tated hy o()od sefise and riher!y,,a restl(‘ss inicomjuered sjurit, 
apt h) take lire at the very mention of subjection and con- 
straint, and a fcro(‘ions courage, nourishc<l by a bava^(‘ and 
vagabond life. AVliile tln^ gentleness t»f tlie elimate s(»ften(Ml 
iiii])eroeptilily the ferocity of those who seltl(‘d in the south, 
colonies of higvptians and 14ienicjans mixing willi them upon 
the coasts of (ina'co, and thence passing over to tliostj of 
Italy, tanglit. them at last^to live in rities, to cultivate letters, 
arts and commerce. Tims their oj^inions, tln ir caistoms and 
gejiius, ^^ere blenihal tog<ilher, and new states were fornnal 
upon new' plans. lh>nj(‘, in the mean time arose, and at 
length carried all hehnv her. In projjortion as she increased 
in gramhair, she forgot her aTicient jiiiinmTs, and destroyed, 
among the nations whom she over])ow(‘,Yed, the original spirit 
with winch they w(*re animated. Ihit this spirit (continued 

Siberia on the north, in wliicli diroetioii the bomidarios miulit l)o limited or 
extended to Miit any j)arti<*uUir theory, thi*^ n*^ion ))i*inL; lor the ancients 
terra incotjnii<i. AVe \Nould uNo vtMiture to say tliat there js scarcidy :i 
nation or trilu; known in Kuropcan history that has not, by one writer or 
other, been called Scytliiaii. Wo could cite woiks iiiwhidi JVlasi»i, Thra- 
cians, (\d‘^, tlotlis. Saxtms Finns Molw-'cs, Tinks, 'fatai.s, and 

various other nations ;ire ^e^J)t•ctivc•Jy designated as Scyt)ii:in<, or of tliian 
origin, Jamie.sijn in liis “lleniie.s 8cythicus»'’ gra\e!\ niforms ns that “ with 
respect to their uh«* iScythians; origin, tlie’nio.st general opinion is, iliat they 
were the descendaiu.s of Magog, the second .noii of Jaj>hct I ! !" Tlie coii- 
fuMon of i^lea•^ that long ]»re.aih-d on thi^ buhjert aroM‘ from \vrit«‘rs ap]>lying 
the tern'i “Scythians” etlinogr:iphita”y instead of geoginpliically, a]>piyiiig it 
to designate a distinct rac4‘ like the t<*riiiS Ti'iiloiis, Shivioiian.s, Oelts, i\,c., 
find imt an as-einhlage of nat’ »ns of various oiigiii, jsuch as vve compieheiid 
under the terms Knropeans, Afneans, A.siatics, A:c. Jt is only in the latter 
sigiiiheation tliat tin* word can he /.olerated at the present day. Wlnni our 
author, th4‘ref<»re, talks of “a lutfion issuing from the lorests ef Scythia” he 
inii'.t he ijnfh‘rstood t<» ni4*an the vaii' ns rio'es of A.siatic origin, some of 
them, as we liave shown in our preceding remarks, remotely cognate, that 
spread themselv<‘s o\ 4T Kiiro^ie at an epoch far h'-yond tlie houndii ol authentic 
histoiy, as well as otlnns who may ha\e “trod upon the heels of their father-*” 
at a more recent period. — Kn. 
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unaltered in tlic eoldfT rnimlries of Europe, and maintained 
Itself there like; the indep^'iideney of the iiihabitanis. Scarce 
could lift(a3n or sixhM*ii 5entiirit*s produce there change in 
that spirit. l*lK‘r(; it renewed ‘itself incessantly ; for, during 
the whole of that long interval, new adveTiliircrs issuing con- 
tinually IVof/i the original inexhaustible country, trod u}>on tho 
Inads of theirHiathers towards tbt; north, and, iMjing in their 
turn ^iicceeded hy new lroo])S of fuJlowers, •they jmslied one 
anotluu' forward, like the w^ves of the sea. Tli^i nor|hcru 
countries. Unis overstocked, and unable any loiter .to contain 
Bucli restless iidiabitants, equally greedy of glory and pkinder, 
discliargod at lengtb, upon ibo Homan ein])ii*e , the weigjit that 
oppressed tlnun. d'lie barriers of the empire, ill dtifendcJ by 
a ])enple whom ])rosj)(3ritY bad enervated, w^^re borne down on 
all sides by torrents of victorious armies. We then see the 
conquerors introducing, among i\uf nations they vanquished, 
viz. inU) the very Ix^som of slavery and sloth, that spirit of in- 
<lej)endence and equality, that elevation of soul, that taste for 
rural and military life, which l)()th the one and Uie other had 
originally derived from tlie same common source?, hut which 
were tlien among the Homans hrealliiiig their last. Disposi- 
tifuis and jirinciples opposite, struggled long with forces 
sulliciently equal, hut tliey united in the end, they coalesced 
together, and from their coalition sprung those ])riuciples and 
that spirit wliicli go\crncd, afterwards, almost all lljo states of 
EiUrope, and winch, TiotwiUistanding tlm dilVorences of climate, 
of religion, and particular accidents, do still visibly ndgn in 
llieiii, and retain, to this day, iiuiro or less the traces of their 
first ('oiunion origin. 

It i?> easy to se(\ frcmi this short sketch, how greatly the 
nations of ihe nortli hafe iniluenced tho ditVerent fates 
of l^urdpe ; and if if. he worth while to trace its revolutions to 
their causes, if tlie illustration of its wistitutioiis, of its*«|>olice, 
of its customs, of its planners, of its laws, be a subject 
of useful and interesting inquiry; it must, he allowed, that the 
antiquitjos of tlie north, that is to say, ^;very*thing wdiich 
tends to make'lis acquainted w*irh its ancient inhabitants, 
merits a share in *tlic attention of tliinking men. Hut to 
render this *• obvious by a , partieiilai* exani])le ; is* it iiot 
W’cll .known that the most llourisliing and celebrated states of 
3'airopc ^^we originally to ^thc northern nations, whatever 
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liberty tlu'v now enjoy, (‘itber ni tlu'ii- consliiinion, or in tlio 
S])irit of tlieir ,L^o\ ornin.'iit ? >\>r aitliouub llie (.Jotbic Ibriii 

of govcriinienu lins been almnh»t e\eiy \\lioro alleVed or abo- 
lisbod, ha.ve wo, not retaiiuM.l, in nfoist ibini^s, tile opinions, llio 
customs, llio inaiiiieVs \\liicli that <^^ove]*nnient bad a tondriKw 
to produce? Js nut tbis, in fact, tin' pi’iucipal soaire of that, 
courag(‘, of that, averr^ioii to,r.davery, of that oinpirc of honour 
which ebaracterii'e in <j[cii4‘ral the; Kuropean nations; .aid 'of 
that niodciVation, of liiaf oa-^ine^s' of access, and ])ecnliar att(*n- 
tion to rights of Jiuinanity. A\liich oo ijapj)ily dislipouL'Nh 
our scAcrci^nis fruni llto inaccessible and sujjcrl) tyrants 
of Asij*,.? Tiie iniinense exttmt of tluj Jloinan eni[nre had 
rondei’od its cnnslitniion so de.s]>otii' and luilitarv, many 
of its <mi]>erivrs such iVrocious niDn'^lcrs, its senate was 

become so in('an-s]*n*jtcd and vile, ihol all elevation of st iiti- 
ment, every thing' that w;fs mdde and manly, seems to liavo 
beam for e\er baiiir^lnal from tlieir hearts and minds; in- 
somueli lhai if all Miiro]>e liad receiviMl the yokt* of lloino in 
this lier statetof debasc nieni, this liitc jiart of ilic world, re- 
duce<l io llie inglorious condition id tln^ rest, could not liave 
avoided falling into that kin«l of barbaril\, which is of all 
otlieio tin* most iiicurahJe: as, ]»y maUnig as many J^laves as 
there are m<’n, it (b’grades lliein so low as n‘>l to haive them 
even a thought or <lesire, of lieUtn'ing their coinliiion. .But 
nature Jiad lotig jn’i jiand a rcmeil\ for such great evils, 
in that iinsulnnitling, uncoinpierabii' s])irit, with wliicli slu- 
had inspired the ]>eople of the norlli; and ilius site mafic 
amends to the liuniau race, for all the calamities whi(*h, 
ill other res}K‘cts, the inroads of tln’se nations, and-lhc over- 
throw of the Homan em]>ir»o prodiua'd. 

“ The great prorogaiivc of Scan*(liiiavia (says the adpiirahlc 
author of the Sj aril of -Laws j, nnd*wlial ought- to recommend 
its inlKibitaiits l»eyoml every pe(>ple uj)on earth, is, that they 
afforded the great resource to the liberty of Ln rope, that is, 
to almost all the liherly»iliat is among men. U'he tlotli Jor- 
nandes (adds ho) csi^lls the iiorth of Lurope forg(‘ of man- 
kind. 1 should rather 4 *airil, the forge of tVioso inr^trnments 
which l;roko the fetters manufactured in the south. It. was 
there those valiant nations w^re bred, who left their native 
climes to destroy tyrants and slaves, and to teiieh nuai that 
nature having made tin in 0 ([ual, no reason could i)o assigned 
fur their becoming dopcaideuL hut ibeir muiual liaj^piiu ss.” 
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If tl)ose considomlions bti of any Avolglil, I shnll rasily be 

ox. ou’^ed for.liavinj^' treaiod at so nmcl* U'ligtli tho^aiUujultioi^ 
of tlu‘ iiortli. 'Jdio judic-ioi^ j)ub*lic. N\ill sec and decide whe- 
Ihor I have eonet^hed a. just idea of iny tfubjeet, or ^vhether, 
from an illusion loo eoinmoji Avilli aulboj’s, 1 liav{Miot ascribed 
to it nionf^ im]HH-laiice than it deserves. I slaadd not 
b(4,witlK)Ut stmie a])])r(di«*nsions ^"vf this kind, •if that ^v(*r(^ 
always true wliicl) is commonly said*tbal vseTnjrow fond of our 
JalK>urs in ]n* 0 |)ortiun as lluw are ilillioult AJany IfalioiU'. and 
nmniti^-tainiicj; volumes 1 tia'*e been obliged to f^ovn-;e: 1 ha\(5 
liad more than one ]an<^ua<_,U' to bjarn ; my maierials ^\ere 
widely scalterf'd, ill dii^^'sled, and often little ktunvii. -It was 
not (‘asy to collect them, or to accomnuxlaU* them to my pur- 
])t>s(\ Thche a,r<‘ all circum>.lanci‘S ill <‘alcTt!ated, it must be 
owned, to j^nve nu' much assiiranci*.^ I>ul T ha\o liktwvise. met 
willj verv consid(‘rabh'. assistances ; sevei-al learned \iien have 
treated paTti<adar points of tlu^ anticpiities of (he north witli 
that deep (‘ruditicm wlneli <*]iara(*tcrizos tin* studies of the last 

age. 1 {‘annot mention, willauit. acknowled^ineift and praise, 

l>artli(dinus, W'ormius, Blepliaiiius, . Arngrim Jonas, Tor- 
fteus, <V:c. , 

Is it necessary that. I should take notice, hefore I coiudade, 
that I am ahout to dcliiu^ate a nation in its infancy, and that 
the greatest part of the oUut Knropcans wei’O neither less 
savage, nor less uncivilized, during the same ]a‘riod? I shall 
give sulliciont proofs of this in otlicr places, being persuaded 
that tlKTc is among nations an emulation of glory, which 
often degenerates into jeuh’nnsy, and puts thena upon assuming 
a pre-eniiTieiu*e upon th<i Jiiost chimerical advantages; that 
thev<j glows in tiu'ir bosoiiiJ^a ]>atidotic zeal, which is often so 
blind alid ill iidbriiKal, as take alarm at flie mo^t slender 
and indiliermit declarations iiKub* in iiivour of others. 
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< (’IIArTEIl I. 

OF THE FJUST INITAIMTANTS OF DFNMvVlUv. AND PAR'l'T- 
CI'DAUIA* OF THE riMIilll. 

It is useless to inquire at wliat ])erio(l of lime Denmark be- 
gan to ])c inhabited. Sut:h a research would doubtless lead 
us ii[) to an age when all Ibirope was ]>lnng(Ml in ignorance 
and barbarity. Thi^so two w<irds include in tiieiu almost all 
we know of the liistory of tin* ilrst ages. It is very probable, 
that tlic first Danes were like all the oilier Teutonic nalious, 
a colony of Scythians wlio spread ihemsidvi^s at dilleront 
times over the countries which lay ttvvanls the west. The 
rescmhlanet; of nanu* might induce us hi believe tliat it w’as 
from among the Cimmerian Scytluaus ( wliom the ancients 
placed to the north of the Euxim* Sea) iliat tlu^ lirst colonies 
Avero sent into iJeiimark : and that fnim this piaqde they in- 
herited the name of Cimhri, which they hore su long htlore 
they assumed that of Danes. Hut this resenihlanee of name, 
which many historians produce as a solid proof, is liable to so 
many different ('.xjdanations, lliat it is bettor to jicknowledge 
once for all, tlnd this suhjeSt is as incapable of certainty, us 
it is unworthy of research. 

AYljatever was the oyigin of the Cimhri, they for a long 
time before the birth of Chnst inhabited the country, which 
received from tlnun tluf, narno of tlie Cinibricj^ Cbors(mcsus, 
or Cimbric •roniuHula, and jirobably comju'eluuided .lutlaiid, 
Slcswic, and Holstein, and perhaps some of Abe neighbouring 
province's. 'Die ancients considonH ibis peojdo as a lirancli 
Ui the' Germans, and never distingnisbed the one fnun the 
otlicr in the descri]>t‘iou,s they have left us of the mamicrs 

* iSoe the not« page 55 . 
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aij(l (nisloms ()f tliat nation. The historical inoiminents of 
the north i^ivc n-> ^till h‘<ss information* ahout thonn and go n(» 
farther l)a<*h than the ai'rival of (Jdin ; the epodi of which 1 
am inclined })la(*e, witfi the celebrated Torheus, about 
seventy years Ixdbre tlic*hirth of Christ. All that i)asscd in 
J3cnmurk before that period would be entirely unknown to 
us, if tb(‘ faimais ex]>editiou of thp Cimbri into Italy had not 
dfrr.\v)% upon tluan ilie attention of a pc(»plervdio enjoyed the 
advantage of h:i\ing historians. It is a single glc^im, A\liicli 
for a moment, throws light upon the ages of (jkscui’ily ; short 
and tinnsiejit as it is, let us^ievorthelcss catch il, in order to 
discover, if possible, a feature or two of the cliaracler ,of tliis 
peo])le. 

The liistorv of Home informs us, that ^n the consulship 
of ( ■a'ciliu'^ iletelUis and Papirius Carbo. about one hundred 
and elev('n y(‘ars ludbrc'. the Ohisfian crab the rcpuhlie was 
agitated 1>y intestine divisions wliicli already began to threaten 
its liberty, when tlu' intrigu<*s of the several factions \\cre all 
at once siisjuaided by tli(‘ sudden news of an irrHjdiou of bar- 
Iwians. M(»re tlian (Im'o liundn*d tlumsaiid men, known by 
the names of ('iinbri and Tealoiies, who childly issued from 
the (Jimbric', ClierMnu'-o and the. neighbouring islands, had 
forsaken tbeir country to go in searcli of a mon' favourahlc 
climate, of ])linub’r and glory. They attacked and subdued 
at once wliatiwev peojdi? Ibey found in their passage, and as 
they mc’t wiili no resi^ta,nce, resolvial to.push their eompiests 
farther. 'Jdie (Jauls wdicrc overwhelmed with this torrent, 
wliose course was foi* a long tiiiu' marked by the most hor- 
ribh‘. desolation. Terror e\ery where went iTeforo them, and 
wlum it was n‘})orted at Uoino,^tliat they were disposed to 
pass into Italy, tlio cousteftiation there hccame general. The 
senat(‘‘ despat (died Jknpiviu^ Carbo with an army to guard the 
passa.g(^ of ilie .Vljis, dotoning it a Vaflicient degree ‘^^f good 
fortune, if tlmv eiaild^hut preserve Italy from tlicso for- 
midaldc! guests. Put as they tool^ a dilVcnnit route, and 
stoppl'd some time on the hanks of the lianubd, tlu' liomaus 
resunu'd coiiragi’, and eondenmiTig their fornu'r fears, si'iit in 
a meaiacing tom* t»> the Cimbri, to bid' tlu m take' care not to 

* Sec TdutaVcli ill Mario.— OruS. 1. 5, — ycl..Pat<*rcaL 1. 2. — T. Liv. cpit. 

1. 6i^ — Flor. 1. o, cliap. no. • 

't AiiiKjgUrl»; 040. 
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disturb the Norici their allies. At i\w saiun liiuo the Cimbri, 
being inforiiied that a llomau ariuv ii])pronch(*(l them, and rc- 
ypecting the eharaeter of the Jb piiblie, sent ambassadors to 
the Consul Papirii]s, exetise tlienisclYes,M’urnsmnch as 
having conic from tiie remote i)arts*^of the nortli, they could 
not possibly know that, the Norici %Nere the ah ns of the 
llonimis: ” adding, ‘‘that ihVy onh^ km'w it to' be a received 
law among all mtions, that the compu^rov liatb n. right to 
whatever he can aefpiire : and that the Homans themselves 
had no oilier •javteii.'^ ions to must of the counirii's they had 
wiihdiK'd, than ^^ha^ was founded on the suor<l. Thai they 
JukI, hawever, a great veneration for tlio J Ionian ]u‘ople on 
account of their viriue and hravmy ; in consideration of 
Avhich, although they knew not what it was to fear, <hey 
consented to leave the Nhn'ici in ]ieac(‘, and to employ their 
A'jdour in some oilier quarter, A\here they <ouldi do it vithout 
incurring the <lispleasure of the eommonwraUli/’ Satisfied 
Avilh so inoderaio an answer, tin* cmisnl .'-nlli red llieni quietly 
to remove; hut wIk'u the (’imhri Averi* retired into Palmatia, 
and expected nothing hss than hostilirH s IVom tin' Jloinaif^s, 
a party of tlK‘Se eummamh d by (-arho siir])ris(‘d them by niglit 
a.slecp and inianiird. 'J’hoM* l»ravo warnois full of indignation 
flew to Ifieir .arms, and dehnuhsl ilieui'^t Ives ANitji sn much in- 
trc'pidity, tJial they Avrc'sted tlir Aiclorv (»nl (»f tlieir enemies’ 
hands, and Jerccal lliem to sia'k Ihoij' safViy hy tliphl. J>ut 
allliough llie Homans .almost all eso.a]M'd llie \eng(ance of 
their enenii('s, tiiis ilefeat was not the los fund to tho re- 
jmhlic : for th(‘ sjihaidour and reTaitation whirl) it .addial to 
tlio arms of the. rim]»ri, diTwv (oi all >idrs nmh v Ihrii* ]»anners 
sue]) nations ii> A\ei*e 4 ‘illn r ^npalieni of l]ie fimnan or 

jealous of th(’ir^ encroaclnnents : jiarlicnlarlx the T\gnrini 
and Aiuhrones, two ])(*opl(> orieiiially of Jlehtuia. AVilh 
these new auxiliaries, tliey o\t rwhelmed (ianl a sreond time, 
and advancing to the foot of the I^yi’oner's, end< ax < aired to 
ostahlish tljemselves in Sjiain: hut nieetine wiih a vigorous 
ro]iulsc from flio CellilaTiaiis, and tired of so many nhproiit- 
ahlo invasions, lliev sent a jiew’ emha^sv t'j Ihe Jlomans, to 
offer them (heir s<‘rvices, condiiwm ilaw would gi\ e them 
lands to cultivate, ddie Senate, t«.w) priuh in hi enfer into any 
kind of accommodation’ Avi 111 .surh dangt rons encmii^s. and al- 
ready divided amotig tL(;msel>es, ahoul (lie distrilmion of 
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Irinds, rotuvDod a diiTrt n'fiisal to their demand. Upon which 
1 ]k“ (’inil)ri* iV'.olved by force Avhat thcy-coiild not 

oain l>y eiitr(\\ty, and imrrf'd lately fell with so much fury 
upon ihe n(*w consul Rihinns, who had /received orders to 
march ajj^ain^'tft them, that they forced liis intrcnchments, pih 
laj^u-d his c:mi^;i;, and cut all liis ai;jny in pieces. This victory 
alter followed by ajioftuT, whiidi their allies the 
Amhrones iLfainod over CassiikS Longinus at the mouth of the 
llhoiie; and to com]>lcte the misfortune, a third army of 
llomatl^, move consid(‘ral>le ^tlian the two forihor, was soon 
after e-ntindy defeated. Seauriis, who commanded it, W’as 
made prisoner, and afterwards put to death; his tw?) sons 
WiTo.^iain, and more than fuurscorc thousand of the Komans 
ami iJieir allies wej'e lel'l dead in the tield.* Last of all, ttvo 
otliei* generals, the consul M.-inlins.^aml the ])roconsul Oaipio, 
to Avliom had boon intrusted a fourth army al ready lialf van 
vpiish<‘d with fear, and wlio v/erc dismiite<l -and /j(‘alou^ of each 
othrr, Avore attadosl lu'ar the JIhone, oacli of tbeiu in his 
capi]), and <mtirely dfdV'ahal. 

Such rc] 'ated lossc'^ iilbal Itoino A\illi grii'f aud terror; 
and many io d('*-'pair (wen of tlie .salely of the state. 

In this imdam-lKdy conumetun*, miiuK less linn than those 
of these spirited ropuhlicaiisAVould, donhtlrs^, have suggested 
tli#irnprudent measure of granting to the eonquerors 'condi- 
tions ca])al>l(‘ of softening them : they Avould liavo given them 
at on -e the lamL tiuy bad required, or j)erhaps have pur- 
chased 1b(‘ir friendship wifli a sum of imuu'v, 'J’his dangerous 
policy Aould prohaldy have fi-uined l!nme -in this (‘xigence, as 
it (lid some age-, alter, d be (iaiils, the G('rinans, and the 
Scyiiiifins, poor and greedy vat ionf^. Avlio grasjied aft<u’ iioibiim 
hui sla\4ghter and booty, V')ving and warlike, as well by iiv 
(diiiation as necessity, Avould have harassed, bA" <*ontinnal in- 
roads, a ])i'o|de Avhicli bad let tluun* see that they AV?ro at 
onc{‘ i’ielier and AV(\‘iker ttiaii th'unselves. Tlie jinident lirm- 
ness of tjio Senale. and the valour of ^larius, saAual llome for 
this time from Jiie dmiger undiq* wliich if afterwards sunk. 
All the «*ili:^(*ns uoav turned their t'yes t**»AAards the conqueror 
ed dugurtlia, as tlieir la">^ aud oidy siij^port. Id lev decreed 
him consular honours lor th(*“feurih lim.c. and associated VAUth 
him Cafuhis Jguctatius, a person keareely inferior to Jiiin in 
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military skill, and who far exceeded him in all the other quali- 
ties which .make a gredt statesmmi. 

Marius having quickly discover# )d that the ill success of his 
predecessors was tJie cifect of thei,^ imprudence, formed to 
liimself a very different })lan of conduct. In lyirticnlar, he 
resolved not to join l)attl(‘ with the enemy til| tlieir furious 
ardour was abated, and till'*' his soldiers familiarized to -tlic 
sight of them, Should n6‘ longqr consider themselves as con- 
quered b^'furo they came to blows. Their former victories, 
their tallness^hf stature, rendered still more terrible by their 
dress,' their ferocious air, their barbarous shouts, and unusual 
inannor of lighting, had all contributed to strike the liotnans 
with the greatest terror ; and this terror was the first emuny he 
had to encounter t an eufuny which time alone could subdue. 
AVitli this view, Marius judged it necessary to encamp on the 
hanks of the llhone, in a situation naturally advantageous, 
wlierc he laid in all sorts of ])rovi.si()]]s in gr(‘at abimdancc, 
that he might not ho compelled to (‘iigagt', bolbre he saw a 
coiivcm(jnt olqiortunity. This coolness of th(‘ gt^mral was je- 
garded by those barbarians as a mark of cowardice. 'J’hcy 
resolved, therefore, to divide iheinsc’lves into <litl‘ere]il bodies, 
and so p(‘Tictrate into Italy. The (hiubri and Tiguviiii wont 
to meet Catulus ; the Ainhronesand Ttaitones, ]n»ping to pro 
vokc the Komans to light, came and encami)od in a ]dain Mil 
ill their front. But nothing could induce Marius to cliaiige 
his resolution. 

iSevcTtheless, these harhariaiis insulted the Homans inces- 
santly by every, means they couhl dewi^e: they advanced as 
far as the very iiitronchments of their cainji to reproacli and 
deride them ; llioy challeijged the officers and tlio g( neral 
himself to single combat. The iM^nmn soldim*s weiv'' by de- 
grees accustomed to look their enemies in tla^ fae(\ wdiile tlio 
provocations they recidvcd ever; day more and more whctled 
their resentment. Many of them \sven broke out into re- 
proaches agjj^inst Marius for appearing so much to distrust 
their courage ; and this de.\torous general i:.* appease them, 
Lad recourse, to a Syrhu proTihetess in his. camp, who assured 
that the gods did not yol approve of llieir lighting 

At length the ]»aticncc oi the Teutoues was exliaustf'd, and 
they endeavoured to force* the Homan intrencliments; but 
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here they were repulsed with loss: upon whieh, they resolved 
to uhaiHhm Ijicir cam)), and attempt an* irruption into Italy. 
They ii led off for six (ljiys*topf^thor in the presence of Marius’s 
army, insulting liis soldiers with the most provoking language, 
and asking them if lhey*had any message to send to their 
nives wjioin they hoped soon to see. Marius heard all these 
brava‘dos withTlis accustomed cooliress ; but when thoir whole 
army ^ as passed by, ho fol!o\ved thetn as farhs Aix in Pro- 
vence, harassing thoir rear-guard without intermission! When 
he was arrived at this place, he halted, in order tf> let his sol- 
diers enjoy what they had ardently desired so long — a jutcheci 
oattle. They began witli skirmishing on both sides, tiH tho 
tight insensibly growing more serious, at length both armies 
made the most furious attacks. Thirty thoifeand Ainbroncs 
advanced tirst, marching in a kind of measure to the sound 
of tli(‘ir instruments. • A body of Ligurians, supported by tho 
Ttoinans, repulsed tliciu with great loss ; but as they betook 
themselves to lliglit, thoir wives came forth to meet them 
with swords and hat(*liots in their hands, and bitterly re- 
pro^(ching them, and striking indiseriminatcly friend and foe, 
ciid(‘avoured to snatch \vitli their naked hands the enemies’ 
weapons, maintaining an invincible lirmness even till death. 
This first action raised tho courage of the Homans, and was 
the })reludc to a victory still more decisive. 

After tho greatest j^avt of ttio Ambvoncs had perished in 
" tliat days action, Marius caused his army to retire hack to 
j his camp, ordering thorn to keep strict watch, and to lie closo 
' without making any moveinei^A ; as if they were* affrighted at 
their own victory. On the other hand, in the camp of tlic Teu- 
toncs wm*o heard continual hpwlin^s, like to those of savago 
beasts; i«i<) hideous, that tho Jlomans, and even ’their general 
himself could not help testifying theiy horror. They, not- 
withstanding, lay quiet that night, arid the day following, 
being busily employed iiv ]»rcparing all things for a second 
Marius, on Ids part, to8k all nc^gssary pre- 
cautions ; liie placMjd in an ambuscado three* thousand men 
commanded by Marcellus, with orders to sittack the enemy in 
the real*, as soon as they slnmld perceive the battle Avas bogiui. 
When both airmies were come within ^ight of each other, 
Marius ccmimandod his cavuliy to dismount ; but tho Tcutouos, 
hurri(‘d on Jiy that blind .impetuosity which distiuguishos all 

3P 
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barbarous nations, instf'ad of waiting till tlic Homans were 
como down into tlic plain, atbicked tbein on an eminence 
where they were advanlagoously nosted. At tlie same instant, 
Marcellas a])pcarpd suddenly behind with his lrooi)s, and 
hemming tlieni in, throw their ranks into disorder, so that 
they were quickly forced to fly. Then the vi'C^tory declared 
itself entirely in favour of the Homans, and most horrible 
carnage ensued. If avo may lake literally Avhat some dr 'the 
Homan historians have related there perished more than a 
hundred ihoasand Toutones, including the prisoners. Others 
content Ihcniselvos with saying, that the number of the slain 
was incredible; that the inhabitants of Marseilles for a long 
time after, made inclosures fur their gardens find vineyards 
w’itli tilt) bones; and that the earth therefibouts amis so much 
fattened, that its increase of jirodueo Avas pi’odigious. IMarius 
loaded Avitli glory, after ‘fi vi(‘.tory so illuslrioiis in iistdf, and 
so im]>()rtant in its eonsoqucnces, was a fifth lime lionourcd 
Avith the consular fasces; hut he would jiot triumjdi till ho 
had si'curcd the rejfose of Italy, by the entire defeat of all the 
barbarians. The Cimbri, Avhu laid s<pa.i*ated tlu‘mselv(\siVom 
the Teiitoncs, still threatened its safely. Tln.y lual jame- 
Irated as far as the hanks (»f the Adig<) ; which C’atiiliis Lueta- 
tius Avas not strong enough to 2)revent lliem from ci^vssing. 
The progress thcjy made still caused Aiolent alarms in Home; 
Marius was charged to raise a mnv army with th«' utmost 
speed, find to go and caigage them. The Cimbri bad balled 
near the Ho, in hojics that the I’euloiics, of wlioso fate 
tli(^y were igjiorant, would quickly join them. Wondering 
at the delay of iJicsc their asst)ciales, they sent to Marius a 
seeond lime to dcmancU^aii aljotmeiit of land, sutlieient to 
maintain theu^selvesand the Teuloncs their brethren jVIarius 
answered them, that ‘‘ their hretlire.n already possessed more 
than they desired, aird that they would not easily quit Avhat 
h(j had assigned them." The CimUri, irritated by this raillery, 
instfuitly ^-osolved to take ample veiigcance. 

They prejKircJ immediately for hatile, find their king, or 
general, named Bo^orix, approached the Homan camj) with a 
•smaU party of horse to challenge Marius, and to *agroe Avith 
him on a day and place of action. ]VI arias tanswered, tliat 
although it Avas not the custom of the Homans to consult their 
‘ V; ^ See riutarch'i Life of Marius. 
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enemies on this subject, he would iiotwithsUinding for onco 
oblige tliom, and therefore a|)j)omtcd ttio next ^day but one, 
and^tho plain of Verceil*for^ their -meeting. At*the time ap- 
pointed, the twf) ai’inies marclnul thitlicr ; Uio llonuins mnged 
themselves into two wings ; Catulus conimandcd a body of 
twenty Ihoutftind men, and Sylla was in the number of his 
ofiic(!jrs. TliS^Ciinbri formed witft their infantry tiu immense 
scpiai-o battalion : their cavalry, consisting of fifteen thousand 
men, was magiiiiicontly mounted ; each soldier boro*upoii his 
hcliuet^tho head of some savage beast, with its mouth gaping 
wide ; an iron cuirass covered'JiLs body, and he carried a'long 
halberd in liis hand. The extreme heat of the weather was 
very favourahlo to the Homans. They liad boon carciul to get 
the sun on llieir backs : wliilo the (Jimbii liUlc accustomed to 
its violence, had it in tludr faces Besides this, the dust 
hid from the eyes of the liomans tin? astonishing multitude of 
their (aicmies, so that they fought wdtli tlic more confidence, 
and of course more courage. The Cimbri, exhausted and dis- 
pirited, were quickly routed A precaution, which they had 
takn^n U) ])reveut tlujir being dispersed, only served to forward 
tlioir ruin ; they had linked, the soldiers of the foremost ranks 
to one another with chanis; in these they were entangled, and 
thereby exposed the more to the blows of the Bomaiis. Such 
as could lly, met with now^ dangers in their camp; for their 
women who sat upon their cliariots, clotlicd in black, received 
lliem as enemies, and massacred without distiiuition their 
fathers, brothers, and husbands ; they even carried their rage 
to such a height, as to dash*gut the brains^ of t]jcir children; 
and complctod the tragedy, by throwing themselves under 
tlieir chariot wheels. After their tjj^amplo, their husbands in 
des]>air ^urned their arms ag?tinst one another, find seemed to 
join witli* the Romans in profnoting their owui defeat. In the 
dreadfid slaughter of that day, a hundred and twenty thousand 
are said to l}ave perished ; and if wo except a few families of 
tho Cimbri, which remained in their own country, and a small 

m 

* Wc are told the Cimbri were on* the point of gaininpf the victory, 
nrheii the sun, freaking throng li tlio donds, blinded thorn. If this story be^ 
true, the fate of the world hung ujjon a sunbeam ! It apparently often does* 
hang upon a very slender thread. “*Si le new do Cleopatre e'ut ete plus 
court, la face de la terre auroit duilige,” says rascal, 1 1*. A. tl, s. 

— £i>. 
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number who eRcapoJ, one may say, that this fierce and valiant 
nation w^as all iiiowcil down at one single stroke. This last 
victory procured Manus the ho/iuiirs of a triumph, and the 
services he thereby rendered the cpmmonw’eaHh appeared so 
great, that he received the glorious title of Third Founder of 
Rome. '■ 

Thus hafo w’e given, in 4 few words, wdiat historians relate 
of the expedition of the Cimlnd ; it drew upon them "lor a 
moment"tlie attention of all Fjurope. Rut as literature, and 
the fine artsi*, can alone give lasting fume to a nation, and as 
we easily lose the remembrance of those evils we no longer 
fear. 'this torrent was no sooner withdrawn witliiii its ancient 
bounds, but the Romans tbcinselves lost sight of it, so lliat 
we scarcely lind* any farther mention of lln. C-imbri in any of 
their wTiters. Strabo only informs us, that they al'terwards 
sought the friendshij) of Augustus, and sent for a ])rf'sent a 
vase, which they made use of in the ir sacriliccs : and Tacitus 
tells us, in one Avord, that the Cimhri had nothing left hut a 
celebrated Tiamc, and a reputation as ancient as it was ex- 
tensive. ' 

I do not pretend to decide whether the first inhabitants of 
these countries were all of them, without any mixture, ot‘ 
Germanic origin, Cimhri and Teiitoncs For although to 

* Whether the ancieut Ciinbri, and thoir cmifi*deratc3 tlip Tontonos, who 
made the irruption into ttio lloinuii einj»in» in tho time of Marin were a 
Celtic or a Gothic people may }»crliaps admit of some di.'iquisitir)!!. They 
who contend that they were Celts, may the rt'semblanco of the name of 
Oimhri to that/)f C/pnri, by which tlj(? liritons have always called thein- 
ficlves in their own lan^ruagc : they may also produce the authority of Ap- 
pian, who expressly cjills the Chntnl Colts; as well as of se\eral ot tlie Ho- 
man authors, whp scruple not t^ name Vu-m Gauls It may furtlier bo ob- 
Berved in favour ftf this opinion, that th^ cmissTation of so largo a bt)dy *)f the 
old Celtic inhabitants, would fiicilitato the invasion of the (xothic tribes who 
Biicd!eded them in these northern sculcmeiits, and will account for the rapid 
conquests of Odin and his Asiatic followers : it might also bo con jectured, 
that the smsill scattered reqiaiiis of these old Celtic Cimbri, were the savage 
men who luxated up and down in the forests and mountains, as d(‘seribed by 


• Appianus in Illyrids Cimbros CeltaSf addito qnoB Ciwhron vacant, ap- 
*pellavit. Et evolve Floruin, lib. iii. cap. 'J. Salustium HdL Jugurth, in 
jvm. Rufum Jlrev, cap. .vi. qui omneS Cimhros diserle et ah extranis 

^Gallia: profugos, nonrinarunt/*’ Spencri Notitia Germanise Antiqirje. Hal. 
Magd. 1717, 4to. p. 123. ' , , ^ 
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me this appears very probable, with regard to Denmark, it 
cannot be dt'nied that tl^c Finns and Laplanders anciently 

w 

tlip ancient Icelandic historians^ ^ind who, in their si» and ferocity, so well 
correspond with the descriptioiiB given us of their countrymen tliat invaded 
tfie Roman emp^. Thus far such an opinion is equally consistent Loth with 
tile Rdmaii and noithcm historians. On t%e other liaiid, that Vne Cin^hri of 
Mar/uo^v'ero not a Celtic, but a German or a Gothic pen|)lo, is an opinion 
that may be supported with no slight^rguments. On this bead Jt may be 
observed, with our author, Mons. Mallet, that the ancients generally* con- 
sidered t^s people as a branch of the Germans,” and thsit tlioir tidl stature 
and general character rather corres]»oiA8 with the description of the Gennans 
than of the Celts : that as for the name of Cimhri or Cimher, it is resolvable 
into a W(»rd in the German language, which signifies warrior or warlike ® : 
and that the authorities of the Rtmian historians cannot much he depended 
on, because (as has been before observed) they were seldom exact in the 
names they gave to the barbarous nations. It may further be urged, that 
the facility with M'hich the Cimhri made thhir way through Germany into 
Gaul, renders it probable that they were rather a branch of the German 
people, than of a race in constfiiit enmity with them, like the Celts, and who, 
upon that account, would have been opposed in th(‘ir passage ; especially as 
the Gennans appear in these countries rather to have prevailed over the 
Cciltf, and to have forced them w estward, driving them out of many of their 
settlements. But lastly, if the Cimhri had been a Celtic people, then such 
of them iis were left behind inPtlieir own country, and were afterwards swal- 


“ Oennanis gmdem Camp ixcrcitum avt locvm %thi excrcihis castra 
atur, sitpufieaf ; inde vir castrais-is et miUtarU KeinlTer et Ivemphcr ci 
Kiimper tt Kimber ti Kamper, varieiaie dialtcioruyu rocaUiv ; vocahu-^ 
film hoc nostro {sc. Anglicu) »Scrmoiie nondam pcvilus exoleoit ; NorfoU 
cicnces enim plcbeio et proletaHo fmnnone dicunt “-He a Kemper Old 
Man.” V. c. Henex vegeins caL Sheriiigbam, p. 57. Ree also, Keinpcrye 
Man, in tiie “ Reliques of Ancient English Pojjtry,” vol. i. p. 70. iSheriiighani 
aftervvaidsjidds| lUiui auicin hoc lodb omittc7idum 7ion estj Cimbros rjuogffc H 
YrroccrUah^orpotvs hoc nomcn hxxlmrc ^Hdnissc .... KSmber mim alia 
sigiitjiraiiouc hormnem gngatxtea rorpeyris mole turn designat. ** Danico 
hodit idiomite, (inqiiit rontiiiiua, in additam. ad Hist. Dan. lib. 1). Kiinber 
Keinpe cl Komper ndv. hcUafonim tantwn sal pi^opric OiganteM nokitJ* 
bheringliam, p. 58. From lienee it should sceiny»that a gigantic person was 



, opinion (* jrtvt; 11 mix me lui- 

Ciciit Danes, Ae., because ho nation would think of calling themselves giants 
ord thoj" were aU unitormly gigantic,^ there would appear to themselve.s no- 
mg remarkable iii their size ; whereas this would* strike another people as 
a primary and leading distinction* 
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possessed a much more considerable part of Scandinavia than 
they do at present. 'This was the, opinion of Grotiiis and 
Leibnitz. According to lliem, #these people^ '^ere formerly 
spread over the •southern parts pf Norway and Sweden, 
whence, in process of time, they have been driven out by new 
colonies of Scythians and Ghermans, and banishp?* among tlio 
northern rocks ; in lilte mjfnner as the anciont'iiihabitanl^s. of 
Britain have be*en dispossessed , by the Saxons of the grc'alest 
and • most pleasant part of their island, and const raine<l to 
conceal thcmWvcs among the ^louiitaijis in AValcs, where, to 
this day, they retain thcir languagc, and preserve some traces 
of thdr ancient manners. But whether the Finns were ftir- 
merly the entire possessors of Scandinavia, or were only some- 
what more numeVous than they are at present, it is very (‘er- 
tain that this nation has been established tliero from the 
earliest ages, and has always diflered from the otlic'V in- 
habitants of tliG noilli, by feiitures so strong anil nmiarkable, 
that we must acknowledge their origin to bo as ditferent from 
that of the ‘otliers, as it is utterly unknown to us. 'J’lio lan- 
guage of the Finns has nothing in common with tlitil of any 
neighbouring people, neither docs it,veseml)lo any dialect of 
the ancient Teutonic or Celtic tongues. ’’Jdie IcfUTied, who 
have taken tlio pains to compare the great b’inland Ihhlo 
printed at Abo, with a multitude of others, could never tiiid 
the least resemblance between this and any other known lan- 
guage, so that after all thiir researches on this head, they 
have been obliged to jiropose mere conjectures, among which 
• « 

loAvetl up amoTifT the succcediri" Gothic tribo.q who invaded Scandinavia, 
would have j^iven tincture of tfleir CeWe lan^aiagc to that branch of the 
Teutonic, which was spoke in these coun/ries: or, at least, we slit^uld Ikinc 
found Diore tkdtic names of inountaiiis, rivers, A;c.,inthe (hiiibric Cht•^^oflese 
than other Gothic settlenVents : but J d(» not liiid that either of tlie-^e is 
the case ,* the old Icelandic seems to be as free from any Celtic mixture, as 
liny other Gothic dialect ; njr is there any fcmarkablc prevalence, of Celtic 
names in the peninsula of Jutland, more than in any part of Gcrriuiny ; wliere 
J believe its former Celtic inhaliitants luue up and down left behind tliem a 
few names of places, chiof^v of natural .situations, as of rivers, mountains, A:c, 
This at least is the case in England, wheri^ although the Brit(uis were so 
entirely extirpated, that scarce a single word of the WcLsli language Avas ad- 
mitted by the Saxons ; and althoiigli the names of towns and villages arc 
almost iinivorsally of Anglo-Saxon derivation, yet the hills, forests, rivers, 
Ac., have generally retained tiieii old Celtic names. — P. 
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mankind are divided according to the particular light in which 
every one views the subjc^jt 'J^ * • ^ 


CHAPTER II. 

TUE OnoUNDS OF THE ANCIENT IIISTOIIY OF ^ENMAUK, AND 
OF THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS CONCERNING I'li^ 

On 'whatever side we direct oiv inquiries concerning thc^irst 
inhabitants of Denmark, I believe nothing certain can be 
added to the account given of them above. It is true, if wo 
will titke for our guides certain modern authors, our knowlodgo 
will not he confined within such scanty limits. They will 
lead us step by step through an uninterrupted succession of 
Idngs and judges, up to the first, ages of the world, or at least 
to the deluge : and thijrc, receiving the descendants of Noah, 
iis soon as they set foot out of llic ark, will conduct them 
aergss the vast extent of deserts into R(‘andinavia, in order to 
found thosfi states and kingdoms, ^^llicll siihist at prestnit. 
Such is llio scheme of Petn^ius, Eyschander, and other 
authors, who have followed wliat is called, among Danish his- 
torians, the Gothlandic hypotlK'sis t, hecauso it is built upon 
some pretended monuments found in the isle of Cxotliland, on 
the coast of Sweden : monuments Avhich heiir so many marks 
of iinj)or,ition, that at present they are by common' consent 
^ thro^\ll aside among the most ill-eoiiccrtod impostures. 

The ce!il)rated Rudbeck, a learned Swede, zealous for the 
glory of his countrymen, has endeavoured no less to procure 

• . • 

^ * Tho i^.aclor ^yill by referring to pago 40, tlint at tbc present day, the 
finiiie tingnngo is no longer a iin'steiy', and that so far from liaving ‘^no- 
thing in coinniori with that of any iit*ighbouring pt»ople,*’ it has every thifig in 
eonimon with tho langutigos of the neighbouring Lapps, Ksthoniaiis, Tcr- 
inians, tJvc. — E t>. " 

-t* Petreiiis is a Danish author of the Rixtccntli century : LviS^chaiider was 
hi6toriograi)her to King Christian IV. His work, printed iii Denmark at 
Copcnhaoori in 16G0, •boars this title : “ An Abridgment of the Dani^li His- 
tories from tlie beginning -of tlio world to our own times/' The arumnenls 
cm whi.-h these authors found their accounts did not merit tlie pains VlikTi 
orLvus and others ha'^^e tiiken to reffite them. The reader may consult, on 
this siihio(% the last-cited writer, in his ‘-'Series of Kings of Denmark,’' 
hi). 1. c. 8. - . 
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them the honour of a veiy remote origin ; as if, after nil, it 
were of any consequence, ^whether ^ people, who Jived before 
us so many ages, and of wliom we retain only a vain resem- 
blance of name, w^re possessed sooper or later of those coun- 
tries, which w^e qiiicti}' enjoy at present. As this author 
joiinnl to the most extensive learning an imagination eminently 
fruitful, heVanted none of -the materials for erecting j)L' ms jble 
and frivolous systems. He has found the art to apply to his 
owji. coufitry a nmltitudo of passages in ancient authors, who 
probably had never so much as heard of its name. *Accord- 
ing fo liim Sweden is tlie Atlantis of which Plato speaks, and 
for this reason lie assumed that word for the title of his hook. 
He makes no doubt but .laphet himself came thither with his 
family, and he iriidcrtak<»s to prove tlic antiquity of tlie Scan- 
dinavians by the expeditions, which according to him they 
liave undertaken in the 'remotest ages The first of these 
lie placM^s ill the tiiii^^ of Seriig, in ih(‘ year of the \\oild lUOO: 
llitj second iindor tlu* direction of Hercules in the inter\al be- 
tween the yciirs 2200, and 2500. Jle lays great stress ujion 
the conformity which is found betwisen th(i names, manners, 
and customs of certain nations of the, South (Uid thoM^ of tho 
Korth, pro\c tliat tlie former had been subdued by the 
latter; whicli he afiirms could never have been doin', if Si;an- 
dinavia had not been for a long time hack ovcrcharg(*d, as it 
w’cre, with tin' numl)cr of its inhabitants. It doubtless ('aiinot 
bo expected that 1 should go out of my way to eiicoimter such 
an hypothesis as this : it is veiy evident that Rudhcck and - 
liis followers, have falsely attribilte<l to the Goths of Scandi- 
navia, whatever the Greek or Hatiii historians have said of 
the Gc-tac, or (loths, who dwelt year the biiixine. And as to 
the argaiiient^:^ brought from a^ rescanhlance of na»ies, we 
know how little these can h(‘ depended on. Proofs of this 
kiiukaro easily found \Vhcrevcr ‘hey arc sought for, and never 
fail to offer themselves in sup}>ort of any system our heads 
are full of. ^ 

Having thus viCt aside these two pretended guides, there 
only renianis to choose betwc'cn Saxo GiYimiiiaticus f and 

* SVo 01. Ihidhork. Atlantica, rap. xxvv, 

+ Baxo, suniamcd, on arconnt of his loarninp, Grammatiens, or tho Gram- 
marian, wrote a>)oiit the middle of the twelfth century, under the rei^im of 
Valdemar the First, and Canute his son. He was pro\ost of ^he catluulral 
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Thermod T'orfaeus. The first of these supposes that a certain 
person, named Dan, of .whom we kno^^ nothing^ but that his 
father was named Humble, ♦and his brother Angul, was the 
founder of tho Danish* paonarchy, in tho»year of the world 
^2910: that from him Cimbria assumed the name of Den- 
mark ; and (iiRt it hath been ever since governed by his pos- 
terity. Saxo himself takes care t5 give us, in hisl)rcface, the 
grounds ou which his accounj. is founded. These are, first, 
the ancient liyrans or songs, by which the Danes formerly 
preserwr^d the memory of the great exploits of \heir heroes, 
the wars and most remarkable events of each reign, and^ven 
sometimes the genealogies of princes and famous •men. 
Sc^condly, the inscriptions wddcli are found up and down in 
the liortli, engraven on rocks and other dutrablo materials. 
.Uc also lays great stress on the Icelandic chronicles ; 
and on the relations which he received from archbishop 
Absalon. It cannot be denied but Sa.xo s work is written 
with great elegance for the lime in which it was com- 
posed, but the rhetorician and the patriot are every where so 
ai'jparcnt, as to make us distrust the fidelity of the historian. 
Ill short, to bo coiivin(!^d that this high antiquity, which he 
attributes to the Danish monarchy, is extremely uncertain, 
we need only examine tho authorities on which he builds his 
hypothesis. Torfteus -S a native of Iceland, and historio- 
grapher of Norway, has shown this at large in his learned 
Series of Kings of Denmark.” He there proves that those 
songs, from which Saxo pretends to have extracted jiart of 
what he advanced, are iii yery small number; that he can 

of lloscliild, then tho capital of tho kin^^doiu. It was iho colebratod 
Abstilon, aiciibishop of Lund, ono^»f tho g^ratost moii of his time, who on- 
framed hiiu to write tho lii^tory of Donnwk ; for which* he furnished him 
with YariouB holijs. Swono, the son of Aggo, contemporary with Saxo, wrote 
also, at the Kamo time, and by tlie oonnnand of the same preUito, a hist^pry of 
.1 onm.yk, which is still oxtaiit. lint this author seems rather to loan to tlie 
U'olaudic hypotliesis ; lor ho differs from Saxo in many essential points, and 
311 ].articular oouc(Tning the founder of the monffrehj', Who, according to him, 
^vas bkiolcf the son of Odin, the* same who, according ^)thc Icelandic chroni- 
cl(‘s, was the first J^Tng of Diuimark. • 

y , J honiiodius Turfu us, wiio -was bom in Icohflid in the last conturv, and 
^lou about the beginning of the present, had received his education a»Cc>}u*ti- 
agen, and jiasscd tlie greatest part«of his life in Norway. He was a man 

of Urn north diligence, and cxtrcHiely conv-ersant in the antitiuities 

lor 1 . 
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quote none of them for many entire books of his history ; and 
that they cannot exhibit a chronological series of* kings, nor 
ascertain the dale of any one evc«t. Nor coujd the inscrip- 
tions, adds he, afford greater assistance to that historian ; they 
contain very few matters of importance, they are ^for the most 
part eaten away with time,^ and are vciy diflici;^t to under- 
stand With regard to the Icelandic chronicles, Tojtfous 
thinks that the^ might have been of great use to Saxo, liad 
he often tonsultcd them ; but tliis, notwithstanding his asi^er- 
tions, does ilot sufheienth’^ appear, since they rarely^ agree? 
TOtli*liis relations. Finally, the recitals of archhishop 
Absalon are doubtless of great weight for the times near to 
those in w^hicli that loamed prelate lived ; hut we do not see 
from whence he •’could have drawn any information of wliat 
passed a long time before him. Upon the whole, thorefoiv, 
Torfieus concludes, with reason, that Saxo s first books, that 
is to suy, nearly hajf liis history, scarce deserve any credit so 
far as regards the succession of tlio kings, and the <lates of 
the principal events, although they abound with various [>as* 
sages, which contribute to thnnv light on the antiquities of 
the North. Having thus o\erlarne(l ,the hypothesis of tliat 
ancient historian, let us now se(‘ whether Torhrus is equally 
successful in erecting a new one iti its stead. 

The knowledge which tlii.s learm d man had of the old Ice- 
landic language, enabled him to read a considt.Taide number 
of ancient manuscripts, which have been found in let land at 
diilercnt times, and of wdiich the greatest ]Mirt relate to the 
history of thaki?^land and the neighbouring countries. After 
having carefully distinguished those which a})pearc(l to him 
most worthy of credit, IVem a , multitudes of others which 
strongly savourf^d of fiction and rpnun)C(*, ho tliough fhe had 

found in the former niatorials for drawing uji a complcto 

• " • 

WoiTiiins had read almost all those wlikrli arc f(»uiul in Dcnn^arh and 
Koi way, as Vcrclius had al^ done the crr<‘utost ])art of ihosi' suh- 

sisted in his tiii^c, in iiweden. Both of thoin aLOt-e that they fic:iTT<‘ tlirow 
any Ij^ht upon ancient hi.ii(aT. ho couvinc-ed of lltw, one need rndy to 

eJcamitfo the copies and c^jilanatioiis they ha' <* i^ivcii of them. S<‘<' *■ 
AVionnit^Monmnenta Knnica,” lib. iv., and Vendii UniKWipfii.i Seao- 

dica 4 nti<pia,” &c. Ninre V<'re]iii.«,'s work there has ]»een publishe d a 
complete collection of all the iiiscw])tiun.-, found iu i5w<-dcn, by John (knaus- 
; at Holm, J750, folio. 
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series of Danish kings, beginning with Skjbid tlio son of Odin, 
who, uecordkig to him, began his reign a short time bei'ore 
the birth of Clnist. Thus ke not only cuts off iTrom history 
all tlie reigns \v1iich, accoi;fiing to Saxo, preceded that era ; but 
he clianges also the order of the Idngs, which succeeded it ; 
affirming th^t Saxo had one while inserted foreign princes, 
another while lords or powerful vffssals ; that he* had repre- 
sented as living long before Christ some whd did not reign 
till many years after; and that, in short, he ha^ visibly 
enlarged his list of monarchs, whether with desf^ to flatter 
his own nation by making the Danish monarchy one ol* the 
most and (Jilt in the world, or whether he only too credukiusly 
followed tlic guides who seduced him. 

It will appear pretty extraordinary to hc(tr a historian of 
Denmark cite, for his authorities, the writers of Iceland, a 
country cut off, as it were, from the rest of the world, and 
lying almost under the iK»rthcrn jiole. Ihit this w’onder. adds 
Torfajiis, will cease, wdicii the reader shall he informed, that 
from tlio earliest tim(‘s the inhabitants of tliat island have 
had a parti(jular fondness for bistor}% and that from among 
them have sprung those j)Octs, who, under the name of Skalds, 
rendered themselves so famous tliroughout the north for their 
songs, and for the credit they enjoyed with kings and peojde. 
In effect, tlie Icelanders have alw.ays taken great care to pre- 
serve the iTTnemhrance of evciy remarkable event that hap- 
pened not, only at homcj, hut among their neighbours the 
ISorwegiaiis, the Danes, the Swedes, the Scots, the English, 
tlie Grecmhuulcrs, &c. The,tirst inhabitupts of, Iceland wero 
a colony of Norwegians, who, to withdraw themselves from 
the tyranny of Harold Ilajfaf^ra,j:etircd thither in the year 
S7 I : aKd these might carry^with them the verses and other 
historical monuments of former tinu's. llesides, they kept up 
such II. constant intercourse with the other ]>eople of the rarth, 
that tlu'y could readily^ Icam from them whate\er passed 
abroad. We must add, that the odes o^thesc Icelandic Skaldu 
wore continually in every body s mouth, containing the genea- 
logies imd e.vjilctits of kings, princes, anjl heroes; and as tla^ 
poets did not forget to arrange them according to tlie order q£ 
tijne, it was not difficult for Uie Icelandic historians to coin- 
lH)s(' afleruarils, from siudi memoirs, th<i chronich\s they liavo 
left Us. . ■ 
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These are the grounds of Torfteus’s system : and one can- 
not help highly applahding tlic diligence and sagacity of an 
author, who lias thrown more light on the first ^ages of Danish 
history than any ef liis predecesso^;s. At the same time wo 
must confess, that there still remains much darkness and un- 
certainty upon this subject. For, although the jj’mals of the 
Icelanders arc, without contiadiction, a much purer source than 
those which Sajto had recourse ^o ; and although the reasons 
alleged Torileus in their favour are of some weight ; many 
persons, aftei all, will hardly be persuaded that wo can whence 
draw' such exact and full information, as to form a complete 
and firm thread of history. For, in the first jdace, the Ice- 
landic writers have left us a great number of pieces wliich 
evidently show that their taste inclined them to deal in the 
marvellous, in allegory, and even in tliat kind of narratioiLS, in 
which truth is designedly Idendi^d witli fable. Torfteiis him- 
self confesses that there arc imuiy of their hooks, in which 
it is diificult to distinguish tnith from falsehood, and that 
there arc scarce any of them, but what coiitain some degree 
of fiction. In following sucdi guides there is great danger of 
being sometimes misled. In the seccpid place, these annals 
are of no great antiquity : wc liave none that were written 
before Cliristianity was established in the north : therefore 
the compilers of the .Icelandic annals found no written memoirs 
earlier than their own : as wc have great reason to believe, 
then, their narratives arc only founded on traditions, inscrip, 
lions, or relies of poetry. 

But can orjp giN;e much credit to traditions, which must 
have taken in so many ages, and have; been preserved by a 
people so ignorant ? Do not wc §co that among the common 
class of men, a, son rcinemhcrs his father, knows something 
of his grandfather, hut never bestows a thought on his more 
remoi-e progenitors ? With regard to insciriptious, we have 
already seen what assistance they A\ero likely to afford . wo 
may add that there are very few of them, which were written 
before the introduction of Chidstianity into the north ; and, 
indeed, as we shall prove in the S(‘quel, before thut time very 
little yse was iriadc of letters. Djistly, afe for the verses or 
songs which were Icarut by rote,, it cannot ho denied, but the 

♦ Sec his Series Dynast, et Eeg. lib. i. cap. G. 
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Tcclaudic historians might receive great information from 
them, concerning times not very remote from their own. 
But was a rough and illitcriUe people likely to bestow n#ch 
care in preserving a great number of j)ooiys, through a suc- 
cession of eic^lit or nine centuries ? Or can one expect lo find 
in sucli compositions much clearness and precision ? Did the 
ppets uf those rude ages obseiwe tliat exactness and methodi- 
cal order, which history demands ? In the third place, if the 
Icelandic annalists could not know with certainty, wliat passed 
a long time before them in Iceland and Norvwiy, must not 
their authority he still weakfcr in what relates to a di?;tant 
state like that of Denmark ; which doubtless in those times 
had not siadi intimate connections with the other countries of 
the iibrth, as it hath had since? AVc must'-bc sensible that 
almost all that could be then known in Ictdaud of what passed 
in other nations, consisted in popular rumours, and in a few 
songs, which woreliandcd about by means of some Icelandic 
Skald who returned from thence into his own country**'. 

What course, then, ought an historian to pursue, amid such 
a wide licld of contrary opinions, where the momentary gleams 
of liglit do not enable liim to disco\er or trace out any cer- 
tain truth? In the ILrst })lace, I think lie ought not U) en- 
gage hims(‘lf and liis readers in a labyrinth of entangled and 
useless research(^s ; the I’esult of which, lie is pretty sure, can 
he only douhi. In the next place, ho is to pass rapidly over 
all those ages wliidi are hut little known, and all such facts as 
cannot bo set clear from fiction. Tin? interest we take in past 
events is wec.keiKMl in ]>roporlion as they are remuto and dis- 
tant. Ihit when, besides being remote, they are also doubt- 
ful, unconnected, uiicircumsDintial, and confused, they vanish 
into such obscurity, that tliey neither can, nen* ought to en- 
gage (;ur attention. In those distant periods, if any events 
occur, which ought not wholly to he passed over in silence, 
great care sliould he taken to mark the degree of probability 
which appears to bo duo to tliem, le??t wo debase history by 

^ Thero is iTiiicli tjulh in those remarks tjiough they are too iiirliscriminately 
ap]>liod, which necessarily renders them inconclusive. Saga literature has 
heen subjected, since oiu* autlior s time, to a critical examination, and a due 
distinction is now made betwen the mythic, the romantic, and the historical 
Sagas. Some of the latter, though th<*y cannot claim to be ranked with 
authentic history, jnay at least be relied on as much as the monkish cli non ides 
of the niidd?e ages, to which, in 'very other ‘respect, they arc iiihiiitely 
superior.T— Ei). 
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retliicing it to one uudistiiipfuisbcti mass uf trullj aud lable. It 
is true, by conforming to this rule, an liistorijin will leave 
gr^git cliasms in liis work, and the annals of eight or nine cen- 
turies which, in ^omo iiauds, lill up several 'Volumes, 'will by 
this means bo reduced wilhiu very lew pages, liut this ediasm 
if it bo one, may bo usefully lillod uj). Instead ^jf discussing 
the doubtfuJ. facts which ar<? supposed to have happened among 
the northern nations, during Uic dark ages of paganism, let us 
study the religion, the clianic'tcr, the manners and customs of 
the ancient jnluilulaiits during tlios('- ages. Such a sijthject, 1 
slioald ililnk, ma}^ inicrost the learntid, and even tlic philoso- 
])lie‘i\ It will have to most readers the cliami uf novelty, 
luiving been but impcrfoclly treated of in any luodcni lan- 
guage : and so fi>r from being foreign to the IJislory nf Doii- 
mark, it makes a very essential part of it. I 'er why sliordd 
liistory be only a recital of battles, sicjgcs, intrigues, and nego- 
tiativ)ns ? And why should it contain merely a lu*ap of petty 
facth and dates, iVither than a just jneture of lh«‘ o])iiuo]Js, 
custom^, and even incliiuititms of a ])Co|)le ? lly (*onfining our 
inquiri^.'s to this subject, wo may witli (‘uulideiice consult those 
ancient annals, whose; authority is too weakto ascertain events. 
It is needless to obs(.rvc tliat great light may be thrown on 
the character and souliments of a nation, l>y tliose very books, 
wheTiee we can learn nothing (JxacL or connected of tlieir his- 
tory. The most credulous wTitcr, lie that has the greatest 
■|)as3siuii for the marYolloiis, while he falsifies th(' lii.' 5 t«»rv of 
his (‘ontoiuporaries, i>aints tlicir manners of life and nuxb ^ of 
thinking williout perceiving it. II is simplicity, his ignorance, 
arc at once 'pledges of tin; artless truth of his drawing, 
and a warning to distrust that of his relations. This doubt- 
less the host, if not the only nse, wc can make uf those old i c- 
lics of poetry, which have escaped the shipwreclv of lime. 
Thg, authors of those . fragnunils, enr.ted into hibtoriaii> hy 
succeeding ages, have caused ancient liisloiy to degenerate 
into a mere tissue oh.fahles. To avoid this mi.slak(\ let us 
consider them ojily on the footing ])oets, for they wore in 
eflect nothing else; let us jirincipally attend lo and copy 
those strokes, which, without tlieir intending it, point out to 
fis tile notions, and mark the character of the ages in which 
they lived. These are the most certain tniths we can lind 
in their works, for they could not help delivering them 
whether they would or not. 
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CHAPTER ITi: 

or ODIN, 1-1 IS SsEPPOSED ARRIVAL IN THE. NORTH, AND THE 
1.:HAN(;ES which he is said to have efeectj.d. 

t 

r>ij;E^PvE I describe llic static of Vnciciit ScandiiKiviM, I must 
stoji OHO moment. A colebnited tradition, (*oidiniied by 
the poems of all tlio nortlion * nations, by their ebrcmicles, by 
instituyons and customs, some of which subsist tm this day, in- 
forms us, that fill CNtraordinaiy person named Odin, foriherly 
rei.i^ned in the north : that ho made i^reat chan,^u's in tin* go- 
v(*nini(‘nt, in aimers, and religion of those eounlries ; that ho 
enjoyT'd there great .authority, and had (^ve#i divine honours 
pa.id him. As to whut regards the origin of this man, the 
eoimtry whcin*(* ho (jjiino, the time in ■which he lived, and the 
other circumstaneejs of liis life and (btath, they are so uncer- 
tain, that the most jmdbund res(‘arches, t*ho most ingenious 
eon)ectiires about IIktii, disenver nothing to us hut our oivn 
igTtorance. Thus ])rovi()iisly disposed to doubt, let tlios,o an- 
cient authors I have nioutioneLl relate th (3 story: all their 
testimonies arc comprised iu that of Snorri, the ancient liis- 
torian of Norway, and in tlic commentaries and explications 
wliich 'I’orJaais added to his narrative. 

'J'he itoinaii Cominomvealth was arrived to the highest pitch 
of puwer, and saw all tlio then known world subject, to its 
laws, wlien an unforeseen event raised up enemies against it, 
from the very bosom of iho^ forests of S(*ythia. and on the 
banks of tlic Tainiis. Mithndates by Hying, hail drawn Pom- 
pey aft er liiin into those deserts. The Idng of Pont us sought 
lliero for refuge, and new m?ans of vengeance. He hoped to 
arm against the ambition of liome, all iho barbarous nations 
Ills ludghhours, wliosc libcTty she threatened. He succeeded 
iu tills at lirst; hut all those people, ill united as allies, ill 
arm(:d as sobliers, and still worse Jisdiplined, wore forced to 
yield to the gtaiius of Pompey. Odin is said to ifav(* been of 
tliis number. ITo was obliged tef withdniw himself bv llight 
from the vt'iig(*anco of the Uoimins ; and to go and seek in coui;^- 
tries nnkiR^wn to his enemies that safety which ho i*ou1tl no 
longey Ibid in his own. His tnui name was Sigge, son of Fri- 
dulph ; but he assumed that of Odin, who was the Sujireme 
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God among tlic Teutonic nations : either in order to pass 
among liis followers for a man inspired by the Gods, or be- 
cause he was* chief priest, and presided over the worship paid 
to that deity. laiow that it was usual with many nations 
to give their pontitfs the name of fhe God tiny worshipped. 
Sigge, full of his ambitious j)rojects, we may he assiirc'd, took 
care to avail himself of aMitle so proper to prd(‘uro hiin^re- 
spcct among the people ho meant to subject. 

Odin, ‘for so we shall hercailcr call him, commanded the 
iEsir, whoscp country must have been situated between the 
Poiitus Euxiiius, and the Caspian Sou. Their priiuapal city 
was Asgard. The worship there paid to their su])rt*me God 
'vvas famous throughout the circumjacent countries. Odin 
having united under his banners the youlli of ilie neigh- 
bouring nations, marched towards the north and we^t of l^u- 
rope, subduing, w’C arc t^old, all the ]R3ople. he found in his 
passage, and giving them to one or otlier of his suns for sub- 
jects. !Many sovereign families of the north an^ said to he 
descended from these jirinces. Ihus Jlorsa and llciigist, the 
chiefs of those Saxons, ulio conquered Jlritaiii in the fifth 
century, counted Odin, or Wocliii in llic imuilxa* of their an- 
cestors; it was the same with the other Anglo-Saxon princes; 
as well as the greatest part of those of Lower ( iermany ami 
the north. But there is reason to suspect that all these 
genealogies, which have givcai birth to so many insipid pane- 
gyrics and frivolous researches, are foiimle<l nj)un a nn'ro 
equivoque, or double meaning of the word Odin. Ifliis word 
signified, as wc liave seen above, the SupreintJ (iod of tlie Teu- 
tonic nations; we ‘know also tliat it uas cusloinary witJi all 
the heroes of these nations to speak of themselves as sprung 
from their divinities, especially' tluar god of war. 'J'he his- 
torians of those times, that is to say the poets, never faihal to 
besto'Cv the same honour on all those wliose praises lluy sung: 
and thus they multiplied the descenclants*of Odin, <jr the Su- 
preme God, as much as ever they fo‘und convenient. 

After having disposed of so many countries, and (onfirmed 
and settl(;d his new govemiuciils, Odin directed his (*ourso 
Awards Scandinavia, passing through Cimhria, at ]»n\sont 
Holstein and Jutland. These pro\inc,os, exhausted of inhabit- 
ants, made him no resistance; and shortly after lie passed 
into Fiinen, which submitted as soon as ever he appeared. 
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He is said to have staid a long time in this agreeable island, 
Avherc lie built the city of Odcnsee, which still preserves in 
its name the* memory of its ijjundev. Hence he extended his 
arms over all life north. He subdued the ^rest of Denmark, * 
and made his son Skjold f)C received there as king ; a title, 
which accorc^ng to the Icelandic annals, no person had ever 
borijO- before, and which jiasscd \o his descendants, called 
after his name Skjiddungiansj if this name was not rather 
given them on account of the shield, which they wefe accus- 
tomed to hear, for this is called Skjold in the Danfeli language 
to this uay. Odin, who was ajffiarenlly better pleased to give 
crowns to his children, than to wear them himself, afterwards 
passed into Sweden, where at that time reigiu;d a prince 
named Gylh> ^vho jicrsnadcd that, the author a new worship 
consc*<*ratc(l hy conquests so brilliant, could not he of the 
ordinary race of mortals, paid him great honours, and even 
•worshipped him as a dhinity. By favour of this opinion, 
wliieli the ignoruiice of tliat age led men easily to embrace, 
Odin quickly acquired in Sweden the same authority he had 
ohlAined in Denmark. The Swiales came in crowds to do 
him houvago, and l>v common conscnit bestowed the regal title 
and ofhee iijioii liis son Y&gvi and his poslf'iity. lienee sprung 
the Ynglingiaiis, n name by wliich the kings of Sweden were 
for a Jong time distinguished. Gylli died, or was forgotten. 
Odiu governed with absolute dcuninion. He enacted new 
laws, introduced the customs of his own country; and estab- 
lished at Sigtuna (a city at present destroyed, situate in the 
same provincu with Stockholm) a snpi’eine councillor tribunal, 
coniposod of twelve ponlilTs or jiulgc^s. TTi(?ir business was 
to watch over the ]juhlic w’oal, to distribute justice to the 
j)C()ple, to ])rcside over the n{!\Y worship, which Odiu brought 
with him into the north, and to preserve faithfully the religious 
and magical seertUh ^Yhicll that princ(' -deposited witli tli«n. 
He was quickly acknowledged as a sovereign and a god, by all 
the petty kings among whom Sweden vias then divided; and 
hv levied in impost or jioll-tax upon every h«ad through the 
wliohi country. engaged on his ])art to defend tlie inha- 

bitants agaiuiJt all their enemies, and to (fefray the expense o£ 
tli(‘. worship reiideivd to the giaU at Sigtuna. 

I!u'segrt‘ai acquisitions seem not, hob ever, to have satis- 
fied bis aliibition. The desire of extending fartlier his religion, 

G 
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his authority and his glory, caused him to undertake the con- 
quest of Norway. His good fortune or address followed him 
thither, and this kingdom quieklyoboyed a son of Odin named 
Sajming, whom t}K;y have taken care to make head of a family, 
thcdilTerent branches of which reigned for a long time in that 
country. 

After he liad finished those glorious* achie.vomcnis, ^din 
retired into Sweden; wliero perceiving liis end to draw near, 
he wouhrnot wait till tlie consequences of a lingering disease 
should put a* period to that life, which lie had so often, bravely 
liazaVded in the Hold ; but assehibling the friends and eoinpa- 
nioni^of his fortune, he gave himself nine wounds in llie form 
of a circle with the point of a lance, mnl many ota»'r cuts 
in his skin with"his sword. As ho was dying, ho declaie«l hi) 
was going back to Asgard lo take his seat among the otiier 
gods at an eternal ban(piet, where lie would ivc(>ivc with great 
honours all who should cxp(»sc themselves intr(?])idly in b.'ittie, 
and die bravely with their swords in their hands. As soon as 
he had breathed his last, they carried his body 1u Sigtima, 
where, conformably to a custom introduced by him into *ihe 
north, his body was burnt with mncli pomp and uiiigniliccnee. 

Such was the end of this man, whoso death Avas as t‘\traor- 
dinary as his life. Tlic loos(^ sketches whbdi avo have hero 
given of Ihs character, might alVord mom for many curious 
conjectures, if they could be (|r‘pcndi‘d on as avcII founded. 
Among those AAdiich have bctui projiusod. there is ncverl lieless 
one Avliicli de.serA-es some attenuon. Several learinNl jucu 
have supnf»«ed thaj a desire of heing revenged oti the Homans 
was die ruling principle oi his A^hoIe eonduet. Driven from 
his country hy tliose enemies of juiiversal libertv; his resent- 
ment, say they, AA’as so much llio mom Aioicnl, as the teu- 
tonic tribes esteemed it a sacred duty to revtmge alT in/juries, 
esjfecially those oHcnVl to their relations and eountiy. Ho 
had no other augav, according to tln^m, in’ running through so 
many dishint kingdofhs, and in cstaldishing Avith so much 
zeal his sanguinary doctrines, hut to spirit np ail nations 
against so formidable and ollious a poAver. 14iis leaven, which 
iie left in the ln)Soms of the nunlu'ni ])ijnple, fermented a 
long time in soeret; but lIkj. signal, they add, once given, 
they all fell as it Avere by eonnnon consent upon this unliMj)py 
empire; and after mitny rop^ iued shocks, entirely o\eruinicd 
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it: thorpby revenging the affront offered ^so many ages before 
to their founder. , 

I ramiot prevail on mysclf^to rai.^c objections against so in- 
genious a supposition. Tt* gives so much iAportanee to the 
iiistory of tlio north, it rcndcj's that of all Europe so interest- 
ing, 011(1, if 5 may use the expression, so pooti(nil, that I 
oaiinr.i'but admit these advantages as so many proofs in its 
favour. It must after all be «oufessod, that avc cannot dis- 
cover anytliing very certain concerning Odin, but oi^y tliis, that 
he mis litc founder of a now rc^Hgion. I will not answer /or 
the trulh of the account given of his origin. J only susjiect 
that at some period of time more or less early, either he, or 
his fatluM's, or the authors of his religion, came from some 
conn try of S(wthia, or from the hordfirs of l^crsia. I may 
add, that the god, wliosc prophet or priest he pretended to he, 
was iisinn'd Odin, and that the ignorance of succeeding ages 
confounded iho Deity Avith his priest, composing out of the 
attrihutf^s of the oii(3 and the Jiistory of the other, a gross 
medley, in which avo can at present (listingnish nothing \cyj 
certain. New proofs of this confusion Avill occur in all A^"e 
shall liercafter produce on*thi?n subj(3ct ; and it Avill behove the 
reader never to lose sight of this obser\*ation. I shall noAV 
meniioii some farther jiarticulars recorded of Odin, AvliichAvill 
not only con linn Avhat J have been saying, but give us some 
insight into his character. 

Tlie Icelandic chronicles paint out Odin as the most per- 
suasive of men. They tell us that nothing could resist the 
force of his AV(jrds, that ho sonmt inn's enljA’cncd hi.'/ h. v^ngucs 
Avilh v(‘rscs, Avhich he composed cxtem]>ore, and tliat he wrs 
not only a great poet, hut tbaUit Avas lie Avho first taught the 
art of iu)t sy to the Scandinaviiius. TTc Avas also the inventor 
of the Jliinic characters, Avhich so long jgvcvailod among that 
peopl<\ But Avhnt most c,outrihulcd to make liim pass for a 
god was his skill in magic. Ho persuaded his folloAvers that 
ho could run over the Avorld in the twiuCling of an«eyc, that 
lu- liad the diroctmu of the air aiid^ tempests, *that he could 
Irauslbrm hinisclr into all sorts of shapes, could raise tho 
dead, could forotcl things to come, could by enchantments ^le- ■ 
pri\(^ Ills enemies of health and vigour, and diseovor all the 
trcasluv^ ronc.eah'd in the' eartli. 'J'lio same authors add, that 
he also know how to sing airs so tender and melodious, that 
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the very plains and mountains voiild open and expand with 
delight ; and that the ghosts attra(‘ted by the swe(d.ness of his 
pongs, would leave their irifeniah caverns, anc] stand motion- 
less about liim. 

But if his eloquence, together with his august and vener- 
able deportment, procured )iim love and respe.ct hi a calm and 
peaceable assembly, he wa§ no less dreadful and fnridhs- in 
battle. ITo inspired his eneimos with such t('rror, that they 
thought ‘they could not describe it better, than by sMvirig ho 
rendered tlioni blind and deaf : that he would appear like a 
woli* all desperate, and biting his very shield for rage, would 
throtv himself amidst the opposing ranks, making around him 
the most horrible carnage, without receiving any wound 
himself-. * 

[The legend of “the historical Odin” is founded on the 
authority of the Ynglinga Saga, which forms the iirst hook of 
Siionds “ Hcimsl>ringla,”or “Chronicles oftlio King- of Nor- 
way.” The first of these kings, whose*, existf iice cannot 
1)0 called in question, is Halfdan the lilack, who ringned over 
Westfold and some other petty states in tho soutli oi‘ Norway 
towards the middle of the ninth century, and with bis r(*ign 
Snond l»egins his second hook, entitled “Saga Ilalfdanar 
Svarta,” llognvalld, the son of Halfdan *s brother Olaf, 1 h ing tho 
last king mentioned in the Ynglinga Saga. Now, w(i tliink that 
notwithstanding all that has been written c»n this Saga, a suffi- 
cient distinction has not been drawn between that ])art wiiieli 
may be reganled as semi-liistorieal, and that whiclj is purely 
fictitiou s ^We shall tluTefon' rVeiilnre to make distinc- 
tinn, and regard the Ynglinga Saga as composed of a chroniclo 
of the kings of Sweden — or, iqore properly spi'aking, of llie. 
Uj)sal district — and a chronicle yf th«' king^ of AVestfold and 
Ptaumariki in Noiwvay. The chronicle of the Sweiiisli kings 
colnimoiccs by giving an necount of a ])eopl(‘ established on 
the east of tlie river 'JVnaqnisI, who’ w'cre governed hy 
a pontitr-king called Odin, residing in th(^ city of As- 

%r 

* As tliiTc arc sevory I writer? who still ]>f*rH‘vo tint a. jx'rsoitoir.^ cillcd 
J^tho historical Odiu” actually coriqiu'n d i''iaiKiinaYia at tlu* lie. id of aii 
army of Asiatic?, we docmed it advisahh* to n*taiii thin ciiaptcr, omittinfi a 
few passages oh\iou,Hly CTroiuxui.s, and’ .iddin^ our o»mj o]>iiiionn ou the sub- 
ject, though it is hy no iiicaiis eiinth'd to tin* f-r.iiddcratiou that tliC Ic irncd 
men of the north have thought jiroper to bc-siov.' i pnu il. — Ei>. 
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gai'd *. The manner in wliieli Odin invaded Scandinavia — an 
event whicji, according to Schoning, * took place 40 years 
before tlic Christian era— Jaas been already felatcd. Tlie 
successor of 0(Jin» ^ve are^told, ^vas Njord, »f the race of the 
Vanir, who was succeeded by his son Frey, called Yngvi- 
Freyf, the JiDunder of the Yngliiig dynasty, the last king of 
which, being the 21st in descent from Frey, was Ingialld 
Illradi, whose reign is placed in the beginning of the seventh 
century. At his death the kingdom of Upsal or»Svitdiiod 
came iyto possession of Ivar Vidfami, a linca> descendant 
from Odin’sson Skjbld, tlio founder of the Skjdldungian dyifasty 
of Denmark. Now that such men as Jngialld and Ivar may 
have existed, and the latter acquired possession of a petty state 
in Sweden in the seventh century, we will not«pretend to deny; 
but tlie account given of Ingialld s ancestors in the Ynglinga 
Saga, and of Ivar's, by Saxo-Gramiaaticus, are obviously tic- 
titious, or at all events their veracity may be said gradually to 
diminish as wc ascend from these scmi-historical personages 
to the sui)poscd founders of their dynasties, who aro 
evKlcntly no other than the deities w’^orshipped by the ancient 
Scandinavians, aiithroponiuiqdiized to ilatter the vanity of 
their caJ’liesL lailcrs : these deities tliernselves being but tim 
symbolical ropresentatioiis of the inscrutable phenomena 
elicited hy the elemental strife of nature. We shall there- 
fore, whenever we have occasion to allude to the subject in our 
Buhsequent remarks, regard this part of the Y'liglinga Saga — 
chap. I to 45 inclusive — as a document of little or no histori- 
cal valu(\ and any theories or arguments founded on it as un- 
des(uwiiig of sei'ious attention. ' 

Tlie second part of the Saga, or chronicle of the Norwegian 
kings — chap. 40 to 55 inclusive — begins by skxting that at the 
death of* Ingialld, his son Olaf, perceiving that the Swedes 
were determined to rid themselves of- the Y^ngling dynasty, 
went with his followers into the uninhabited district west- 
ward of the Vajnir lake, and having cletired the forests settled 
there, and gave it the name of Vermaland (Warmland). Olaf 
/ • 

* This rivoT Is supposed to ho the Tanais or DoS, and the learned nortlicrn 
antiquaries have not hesitated to identify Asgiird with the Aspur'j of i^traUh, 
the Tana of the middle aj?es, and the Azof of the present day-’ ! 

r Tlu> -reader will hnd an aeeomit of these deities, transformed by the 
Saga-man into kings, in the prt)Bt‘ Edda, diap.2t> and 
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•was soon joined by all who were discontented with the change 
of dynasty, and altlidugh his enomies tried to ridjciilo his pro- 
ceedings by calling him Tha Woodcutter” (Trotelgia), his 
colony grew iiito«ji j>etty state of some importance. A scarcity 
ho^vever ensued, which the people attributed to the king 
having been remiss in his religious duties, meaivng probably 
that he had not given them a sufficient number of sacrificial 
banquets. Tliey accordingly ^.surrounded Olafs house, and 
burnt him in it, oircriiig him as a sacrifice to Odin for a good 
liaiwest. The most enlightened amongst them saw, Jiowever, 
that tlie real cause of the faiiiine was a surplus ])opuJation, 
and <,hat it would be a much wiser plan for them to rely on 
their own exertions, than to sit down and die of starvation in 
the vain expectation that Odiii w^ould supply their waiiU with 
crops of superabundant fertility. They therefore CTos>e(l the 
mountains to Norway, aiid having made Olafs son, JIalfdau 
Whitebone, their king, conquered iLaumariki, Westfuld, and 
other potty slates in the southern part of that country. Half- 
dan was succeeded by his son Eystein, who was di’owned at 
fica. His son and successor, UallUan, curicliod himself 
by successful Viking e.xpeditions, and obtained the singular 
surname of “ 'I'ho Muniticont and Eood-sparing,” hecanse ho 
gave his followers plenty of money, but nearly starved tliem 
to death. The son and successor of this sea-roving king was 
frudreyd the Magnificent, at whoso death, wdiich is said to 
have taken place in the year 8tl, the kingdom of West- 
fold was divided between his two sons, Olaf and llalfdaii the 
Blfick. . 

ThatTTTaffdan was a real historical personage, and the 
father of the celebrated Harald Jhlarfagra, of whom frequent 
mention will be made in this work, is unquestionable ; and 
although the ovideiK^e is by no ineans conclusive, wc should 
be inclined to admit that his ancestor-, up to the Woodcutter, 
were also men of real llicw’s and sinews, who played their 
parts, with more or loss success, in the ever-varying drama of 
human cxistenoe. Wo have devoted more attention to Iho 
Yngliiiga Saga thai^ it pi^obahly deserves, it Avill be fre- 
Quegtly alluded to in the following chaphTs, and must 
remait in conclusion, that to tprow disetredit on the wdiole of 
,SnWr?s Heiraskringla merely because the first bool> is little 
better than a legendary licti<rn, would be equally as absurd as 
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to impeach the veracdty of Livy because he begins his Homan 
history by the legend of Homulus, whi&h Nielmhr has shown 
to be equally as devoid of foundation as that or the historical 
Odin.] 


CHAPTER IV. 

A CENEJiAL IDEA OK THE rilT^HTIVE WOliSUIP OF THE NORTHERN 

NATIONS. 

It is not easy to form an cxacf notion of the religion fortherly 
H professed in the north of Europe. What the Latin and 
Greek authors have written on this subject is commonly de- 
ficient in point of exai*,tnoss. Tlie}’^ had fo]? many ages little 
or no intercourse xvith the inhabitants of these countries, 
whom tfcey styled barbarians ; they were ignorant of their 
language, and, as most of these nations made a scruple of un- 
folding the grounds of their religious doctrines to strangers, 
the latter, who were thereby reduced to be mere spectators 
of* their outward forms of worship, could not easily enter into 
the spirit of it. And .^ct, if wo bring together the few short 
sketches which these dilTercut writers have preserved of it, if 
we correct them by one another, if we com])are their accounts 
with those of the ancient poets and historians of these nations 
themselves, 1 flatter myself, wo shall throw light enough upon 
this suliject to he able to distinguish the most important 
objects in it. 

A few plain easy ductriyes seem to have com]iviscd the 
‘whole of religion known to the first inhabitants bt**3ilurope. 
Tlio farther hack we ascend to the cr«a of the creation, the 
more plainly we discover traces of this conformity among the 
se VC ral* nations of the cartl/; hut in proportion as we see them 
dispersed to form distant settlements und colonies, they «eem 
to swerve fiom their original ideas, and to assume new forms 
of religion. The nations, who settled in the southern coun- 
tries, were they who altered it the first, and afTerwards dis- 
ligured it the iSost. Tliese people derive from their climate 
a lively, fruitful, and restless imagination, which makes them 
greedy of novedties and wouders : they have also ardent jias- 
sioiiii, wliich rarely siifler them to .preserve a rational freedom 
of mind, or to sec things coolly and impartially- Hence the 
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wild frenzies of the Egyptians, Syrians and Greeks in religions 
matters; and hcncc that chaos of extravagances, rin some re- 
spects iiigenibus, known by the leame of mythology; llirougli 
which wo can haudly discover aaiy tnices of tlie ancient doc- 
trines. And yet we do discover them, Jind can make it appear, 
that those first doctrines, which the southern natiSns so much 
disguised, were the very same that w^ero preserved in tlic north 
without any material alteratiop. There the rigour of the 
climate necessarily locks up the caprichms desires, confines 
the iniaginaMon, lessens the numhor of the passions, well 
as abates their violence, and by yielding only to painful and 
imremitted labour, wholly coniines to material objects llial 
activity of mind wliich j)roduces among men levity and dis- 
quiet. 

But whether these causes have not always oj)orated with 
the same cflBcacy, or whether otlicrs more powerful have pre- 
vailed over them ; the greatest part of these nations, aftei 
having, for some time, continued inviolably attached to the 
religion of their first fathers, sullcrcd it at length to he (‘or- 
rupted by an intermixture of ceremonies, some of them ridi 
culous, others cruel ; in wliich, by little and little, as it com 
monly happens, they came to place tlie whole essence of roli 
gion. It is not easy to mark the jireiiise lime when tliis alter 
ation happened, as well for want of ancient monuments, as 
because it was introduced by imjierceptible degrees, and at 
different times among difiercut nations: but it is not there- 
fore the less certain, that we ought to distinguish two difierent 
epochs or ages in this rtdigiou, and in each of these we 
should careful liot to confound the ojiinions of the sages 
with the fables or mythology of the poets. Without these 
distinctions it -is difficult to reconcile the different accounts, 
often in appearance contradictor}', which we find in ancient 
authors. Yet I cannot pi’omise to mark out precisely, what 
belongs to each of these classes in particular. The lights 
which guide us at intervals througb thcs<», dark ages, are 
barely suffideiit to show us some of the more striking* objects ; 
but the finer links which connect and join thbm together will 
generally escape us. 

us first of all examine this religion in it^ purity. It 
taught the being of a'“ supreme God, master of the universe, 
to whom all things were submissive and obedient/* Such, 
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according to Tacitus, was the supreme God of the Germans. 
The ancient Icelandic mythology calls “him “the author of 
every thing that existeth; tl^ eternal, the ancient, the living 
and awful Being, the searcher into concealed things, the 
Being that never changeth.” This religion attributed to 
the Supreme Deity “ an infinite power, a boundless knowledge, 
an incorruptible justice,'* and forbaSc its followers to represent 
him under any corporeal form^’ *J'hey were not even to think 
of confining him within the enclosure of walls, hut were 
taught jhat it was only within woods and consectated forests 
that they could serve him T)roporly. There he scorned to 
reign in silence, and to make liimself felt by the respect which 
he inspired. Jt was an injurious extravagance to attribute to 
this d\uty a human figure, to erect stahics to»him, lo suppose 
him of any sex, or to represent liim by images. I'rom this 
supreme God were sprung (as it weft emanations of his divi- 
nity) an infinite number of suhall.ern deities and genii, of 
wdiich every part of the visible world was tlie seat and temple. 
These intelligences did not barely reside in each part of 
naftre ; they directed its operations, it was the organ or in- 
strument of their love or Jiberality to mankind. hJadi clement 
was under the guidance of some being peculiar to it. The 
earth, the water, the lire, the air, the sun, moon, and stars had 
each their respective divinity. 1'hc trees, forests, rivers, 
mountains, rocks, winds, thunder and tempests had the same ; 
and merited on that score a religious w^orship, which, at first, 
could not he directed to the visible object, but lo the intelli- 
gence with which it was animated. The motive of this w’or- 
sliip was the fear of a deity irritated by the sins of nTen, but 
who, at the same time, was merciful, and capable of being 
appeased by prayer and repentance. They locked up to him 
as to the active principle, which, by uniting with the eartlj^or 
passive principle, had produced men, ftnimals, plants, rfni all 
visible beings; Ihej even believed that he was the only agent 
in nature, who preserves the several beings, and disposes of 
all events. To serve this divinity with sacrifices rihd prayers, 
to do no wTonff to others, and ft be brave and intrepid in 
themselves, were all the moral consequences they derive^ 
from tliese doctrines. Lastly, the belief of a future state 
cemented and completed the whole buirdipg. Cruel tortures 
were there reserved for such as despised these three funda- 
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mental precepts of morality, and joys without number and 
■without end awaited' every relifi^fious, just, and valiant man. 

These are the princi}xil hegds of that ancient relij^ion 
which probably pjrevailed for many^ ages through the greatest 
part of tlie north of Europe, and doubtless among several 
nations of Asia. Wlion it began to lose thti ih/jst beautiful 
features of its original pulity^ and w’hether this cliango must 
be attributed to the natural inconstancy of mankind and their 
invincible proneness to whatever is moi'vellous, and strikes 
the senses,H)r was brought about by violence and coijflucst, is 
difficult to decide. The eye isdost and bewildered, wlion it en- 
dea¥ours to trace out events so remote and obscure. To un- 
ravel and distinguish the several causes, and to marlv exactly 
the distinct influence of each, is what we can hurdlv do in thc’s 
history of such ages as arc the most enlightened and best 
known to us. Let us^theu (‘oiiLLno ourselves Avilbin more 
narrow limits, and endeavour to sketch out a new ]>icture of 
this same religion, as it was uftcrAViirds altered, and like a 
piece of cloth so profusely overcharged with false oniamtuits, 
as hardly to show tlio least glimpse of the original ground- 
work. This picture will take in a space of seven or eight 
centuries, which intervened between the time of Odin and 
the conversion of Denmark to the Christian faith. The 
Icelandic Edda, and some ancient pieces of poetry, wherein 
the same imi;]iolog 3 ’ is taught, ai'e the sources whence 1 shall 
draw my information. 


CHAPTER V. 

« 

OF THE RKLiaiON WHICH rRK\ AILED IN THE NOllTH, AND 
VaUTJCITTAKLY in SCANDINAVIA, AFTER THE nUMITIVE AVOR- 
SHI1‘ HAD liEEN ALTERED. 

• 

The most ‘striking alteration in the doctrines of the primitive 
religion, was in tiie numhor of the gods whv were to bo Avor- 
shigped. A capital point in the ancient dogmas, was tlial pre- 
eminence, 1 have been describing, of one only all-] powerful and 
perfect being over all 'the other intelligences Avith whicli univer- 
sal nature Avas peojjled. liut men becoming in all appearance 
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weaiy of this simplicity of religion, associated to the supreme 
(iod manyqf those genii or subaltern divinities who had been 
always subordinate to him.# As these differed* rather in de- 
gree of power, than in essence, the transition was very easy 
to a people who were not very refined ani subtle. To this 
another re&on also contributed. As each of these inferior 
diyinilies governed with absolute power every thing within 
liis respective sphere ; fear, ^esire, all their wants and pas- 
sions, inclined a rude people to have recourse to them, as to 
a more^ present, speedy and more accessible b^Ap in time of 
need, rather than to the supreme God, whose name alonff im- 
printed so much respect and terror. It is an inevitable mis- 
tak(5 of llie human mind to carry Ibc imperfections of its ow^n 
mitum into the idea it forms of the Deity.* The deep con- 
viction w’e have every moment of our own weakness, prevents 
us from conceiving how it is possible for one single being to 
move and support all parts of the universe. This is, espe- 
cially, inconceivable to an ignorant people who have never 
suspected that there is any cormcctioii between the several 
pafts of nature, and that a general mechanism can produce 
so many dilToreiit phenomeua. Accordingly, all barbarous 
nations have over substituted, instead of the simple and uni- 
form laws of nature, which were unknown to them, the oj^ei'a- 
tioii of spirits, genii and divinities of all kinds, and have 
given them as assistants to the Supreme Deing in the moral 
and pliysical government of the world. If they have j)aid to 
any of them greater honours than to others, it has usually 
been to those whose dominioii extended over such things as 
wi‘re ino.-^t dear to them, or apj)earcd most worthy ol* uilmh’a- 
tion. This was what happened in Scandinavia. In process 
of time that Supre me 13eiiig,*lhe idea of whom lakes in all ex- 
istence, was restrained to oflo piuticular province, and passed 
among the generality of the inhabitaitts for tlic God of War. 
No object, in theii opinion, could be more worthy liis at- 
tention, nor more proper to show forlli his power. Hence 
tlioso ])ictures which are left us of him in tlffe Icelandic 
mythology, wli(fi-e he is always •meant imdcr the name of 
Odin, lie is tliore called “The teriAle and severe God; 
the father of slaughter ; he ^Yho giveth victory, and revivctii 
courage in the conflict; who naiueth those that are to bo 
slain. ' The warriors who went to battle made a vow to send 
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him a certain number of souls, which they consecrated to 
him; these souls wore Odin's right, he received llieni in 
Valhalla, lii^ ordinary phace of residence, where lie rewarded 
all such as died^sword in liand. ^ There it was that he dis- 
tributed to them praises and doliglit ; tliere he received them 
at his table, where in a continual feast, as we slVdl see here- 
after, the pleasure of tlieso** heroes consisted. The assistance 
of this Deity was implored in every war that was undertaken ; 
to him tile vows of both parties were addressed ; and it was 
believed thart he often descended to intermix in ilic, conflict 
hirtisclf, to inflame the fury of* the combatants, to strike those 
who .were to perish, and to carry their souls to his celestial 
abodes. 

This terrible' deity, who took such pleasure in shedding 
tlie blood of men, was at the same time, according to the 
Icelandic mythology, thbir father and creator. So easily do 
gross and prejudiced minds reconcih*. the most glaring con- 
tradictions: this ‘same god, according to the Ddda, “livetli 
and governeth during the ages, he directeth every thing which 
is high, and every thing which is ]o\v, whatever is great lind 
whatever is small: he hath made llie heaven, tlio air, and 
man, who is to live for ever; and before the heaven and the 
earth existed, this god lived already with the giants.” The 
principal strokes of this picture are found many times re- 
peated in the same work, 'iiicy have been frequently used 
by other northern poets. Nor w^ero they peculiar to the in- 
habitants of Scandinavia. Many ancient people, the Ger- 
mans for example, attributed in like manner to th(i sujuvme 
God a^uperintcndence over war. They drew their gods by 
their own character, who loved nothing so mucli themselves 
as to display their strength aiu? power in battle, and to sig- 
nalize their vengeance upon thefr enemies by slaughter and 
desolation. There remains to this day some Iraees of the 
worship paid to Odin in the name given by almost nil the 
people of tlie north ta the fourth day of the w’cek, which was 
formerly cdusecratcd to him. It is called by a name wliich 
signifies Odin’s day *. • •> 

• Norso, Odinsdagr; Swe. and Dariisli, Onsdag.; Ang. Sax. Wodcncs- 

daeg, Wodnefldajg; Eng .Wednesday; Butch, Woonsdag. As Odin or Wodau 
was supposed to correspond to the Mercury of the Greeks and IteTiiaiis, tlie 
name of this dcay was expressed in Latin Dies Mcrcurii. 
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The principal f^oddoss amonR the ancient Scandinavians 
was Frigga,jtlie wile of Odin. It \ras the opinion of many 
ancient nations^ as well as ofethe first inhabitant of Greece, 
ihnt the supreme lieing oj celestial God had united with the 
earth to produce the inferior divinities, man, and all otlier 
creatures. 4^pon this was founded that veneration they had 
for. the earth, which they considered as a goddess, and the 
honours which were iniid hgr. They called her Mother 
Ejirtli, and IM other of the Gods. 'J'he Phenicians adored both 
these tMio principles under the name of Tautes ftnd Astarte. 
Tliey were called hy some natK)ns Jupiter and Apia ; by The 
*riirncmns, Oolis and Jbnulis ; by the inhabitants of Oifeece 
and Italy, Saturn and Ops. All antic^uity is^full of traces of 
this A\'()rship, which was formerly universal. •We hiunv that 
tlio Scythians adored the (^artli as a goddess, wife of the 
su]>reinc (.Jod ; the Turks eclobraled lier in their hymns ; the 
Persians otVered sacritie.os to her. Tacitus attributes the same 
worship to the (ierjuans, particularly to the inhabitants of the 
north of Germany. He says, “ 'Iliey adore the goddess 
Ilertljus-, (meaning tb(' earth,'* ) ftud gives a eircuin^tantial 
description of the ceremonies which were observed in honour 
of her ill an island, whi(Mi ho does not name, but wliieh could 
not Lave been far from Denmark K Wc cannot <loubt but 
this same godd(*ss was the Krigga of the Scandinavians. 
Another colebratod goddess was bVoyia, the Goddess of Love. 
It was she that was addressed in order to obtain happy mar- 
riage’s and easy cliildbirths. Slic dispensed ]dcasnres, en- 
joyments, and delights of all J^iiids, The Kdda styles her the 
most favourable of the' goddossf’s; but she w^ent to' war as 

well as Odin, and divhlod with him the souls of the slain: 

• 

^ Tii<' imino wliii-li Tacitus "ivos to tins coddoss siirnifies tlie enrtli in all 
1)»c Tcutofiic lrnii;naa(‘S. Tiiur» it is in the aiiCioiit (iulhic, Airtha ; iiWbe 
Anuio Saxon, Kortlio, Erlha, llertha ; Eartii ; in Danish, Jord, 

* 

T Cluvonus prct(*mls that it is tin* islo of 'which is in the Baltic 

Sea. r.Ti the ena'-t of PonuTanin (<Term. Antiq., j). lOt as Taeitus 

Vl.R-'a ii in the ofoa/f, it is iiioro likely tn Tlave ]K;‘<*n the isle of ITelii^oland, 
which is not far from tin* month of the Klhe. The*\nu:les ^Angli, from whom 
ancestors derivi'd their name) were seated on this eoast'T^nffl 
ArnkicI iiath slmwn in h»s Cimhri/ Antii|nities,,that the anei<'nt (lermans 
held thirr-islaiid in ^ireat ^ eneratioii. The word Ilelii^mlaml sii^nifies “Holy 
Dmid,” — J». 
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and indeed it would have been very hard if the goddess of 
pleasure had been deprived of an amusement, which her 
votaries were 'so fond of. It a])pi¥xrs to have been the general 
opinion that she was the same with the Venus* of the reeks 
and Homans, sineo'tlie sixth day of *the w’eek, which was con- 
secrated to her under the name of Freytag, Frida\>or b'royja s 
day, was rendered into Latih, JJies Veneris, or Venus’s da^ 

The second principal god of the ancaent Setandinavians was 
named Tiior, and was no less known than Odin among the 
Teutonic nations. In the system of the primitive r/digioii, 
the <5od Thor was probably only one of those genii or subaltern 
divinities spning from the union of Odin, or the supreme 
being, and the earth. The Kdda ealls him cxpre^^ly tlio 
jnost valiant of tfic sons of Odin. IJo was et)nsi»lered us tljc 
defcjuler and avenger of the gods. JJe always earned a 
mallet, which, as often as he discharged it, returned hack to 
liis hand of itself; ho grasped it with gaunthts of iron, and 
was further posseSsc'd of a girdle whicdi had the, virtue^ to 
renew his strengtli as often as wus needful. It was witlj 
these formidiihle arms that la^ overthrew to the grotuid the 
monsters and giants, when the gods S(;nt him to o))])u->e ilieir 
eneniies>i. ^ 

The deities whom we Imve mcntiiuiod were the priiirijifil 
objects of the worship and veneration of all the Seandinavians ; 
but the}" were not all agreed among tlicmselves about the 
preference which was due to eacli of them in j)articnlar I’lic 
])anes seem to have paid the highest honours to Odin ; the 
inhabitants of Norway and Ireland aj>pejir to have befui undcu* 
the im'fTTtjdiate ])rotectiou of 'J’lior ; and the. Swf‘(b‘s had rbosen 
for their tutelar deity Frcyja, or raibcr Frey, her brotlu r. who, 
according to tlu^ Edda, presided c?ver tlir, sc^asons of tlu* year, 
and bestowed peace, fertility, muf rielies. The inimbrr end 
employment of these duties of ibe sec<.nd order it is not \* vy 
easy to determine; and tlie matter beside.s heing ol’ no great 
« 

01(1 Nors^, Frcydiiijr, Frladnjrr: Sw. niid Diu/ish, ; ’Ai' i. Sax., 

Friged;rg; Dutcli, Vnjdag; Fn‘\ ta;^ V 

+ The fifth day of life wotli avjis i-unseci-atod to Tlior. Old iSorse, 
Tk.>»4agr; SW ami l)an., Torsdag; Aou-. ,Sax., TJjuro6(ia*u, 1']iiir>da‘,r ; 
Kng. Thursday; Oenn. Dounrr-tag : h»iUh, Donclcrdag (tin- I’liuudoicrh 
day). The nanife of this.day \\;j'>rf iid» n-d iuto Latin hy Jovf-,- -.‘upatT, 
according to the ideas of the lloiuans, being also th(-‘ Oud oi Tiuuuier. 
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consequence, T shall point out some of the most material. 
The prose Jtldcla reckons up twelve gods and as many god- 
desses, to wTiom divine honours w^ere due, andVho, though 
they had all aV.ertaiii power, were nevertheless obliged to 
obey Odin, the most ancient of the gods, and the great prin- 
ciple of alljlhings. Such was Njbrd, the Neptune of the 
northern nations, who reigned overfthe sea and winds. The 
extent of his empire rendered^him very respectable ; and w’e 
jind in the north, to this day, traces of the venerathfo which 
WRs there, paid him. The lidda exhorts men to f^orship him 
with great devotion. • 

Jlaldiir was another son of Odin, wise, eloquent, and en- 
dowed ^Yilh such great majesty that his very glances w’ere 
l)right«juid shining. Tyr, wlio nmst ho disringuished from 
Tlmr, was also a warrior deity, and the protector of champions 
and brave men Bragi presided o\fiY eloquence and poetry. 
His wife, named Idiina, had the can^ of certain ap]>les, which 
the gods tasted when they found themselves grow old, and 
which had the powder of instantly restoring them to youth. 
Ileiindall was their porter. Tlie gods had made a bridge 
bctwec ‘11 heaven and ('arth ; this bridge is tlio rainbow, 
llcinidall w'as om])l(jYed *to watcb at one of tho extremities 
of tills bridge, for fear the giants should make use of it to get 
into ht^aveu. It was a ditlicult matter to surprise him; for 
tlie gods had given liim^tiio faculty of sleeping more lightly 
than a bird, tmd of discovering objects by day oi’ night farther 
than the distance of a hundred leagues. He bad also an car 
so line that he could hear tho very grass grow* in the uK^adow's 
and the wool on the backs of* tlio sheep, ‘lie carried ni the 
ono hand a, sword, and in tho other a trumpoi, the sound of 
wliicli coiiUI he heard through all the W'orlds^ 1 suppress 
luTe tho names of the othei^ gods, who made up the number 
of tw(;lve ; but 1 ought to bestow a w(Vrd u]>ou Loki, Whom 
the ancient Scandiiiarians seem to have regarded as their evil 
principh', and A\liom, notwithstanding, tli(\v rankl'd among the 
gods, 'rirc Kdda calls him “ the calumniator «f tli5 gods, the 
r • 

* From Tyr i*s doriMMl tlio n.aTne ijivcii to tlic ftiird day of tlio wc'ek in 
inon of tiio Toiitoiiio lan‘ruai;c.s luid wliicii lias bmi ivndoird into Lain* «Ty 
BiLM Martis. (>. Noi>.o, Tirsday;!-, TtMlayr : Sw.,.Ti.sda^y : nan.. Tir-ilac;; 
Uonii., TV ; Diitrh, Duigsdag ; Ang. »Sax,, • Tyi'ijd.vpr, 

TivL"id;r-; Eng., T\icsday. 
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grand contriver of deceit and frauds, the reproach of gods and 
men. . He is beautiful in his figure, but his mind is evil, and 
his inclinatibiis inconstfint. liobody renders him divine 
honours. He sui^asses all mortals in the nrik of perfidy and 
craft.'' He has had man)^ children, besides three monsters, 
who owe their birth to him; the wolf Fcnrir, Um Midgard 
serpent, and Hela or All three are enemies to the 

gods, who after various struggles have chained this wolf till 
llie.last^ day, when he shall break loose and rusk against 
tlicm. Th(? serpent has heen oast into the sea, where he 
slufrl remain till he is conquered by the (jod Thor. And 
Hehi-or Deatli has been banished into the lower regions, where 
slie has tlui government of nine worlds, into which she dis- 
tributes those ^v4lo are sent to her. Wo find hen' and there 
in the Edda several other strokes con(*.erniug Loki, his strata- 
gems against the gods, \heir resentment, ami tin* vengeance 
they took of him, when ho was stdzed and shut up in a cavern 
formed of three kecn-eclged .stones, where he rages with such 
violence tliat he causes all the earihf|uakes that htippen. He 
will remain there c;i])tive, adds the same mythology, till'Uho 
end of tin? ages : imt then lie shall he slain by lleiinJall, the 
door-keeper of the goils. 

We have seen alnne that the Jcelandie mythology reckons 
up tw(dvc goddesses, including Frigga, the s])onse of Odin, 
and the chief of tliem all. Their naj^ies and resj>cclive fuiic- 
limis will be found si)ecilied in the. prose lOdda, c. Jio. J be- 
sides these* twelve goddesses there are numerous \irgi us in 
Valhalla, or the j)aradisc of the heroes. Tht'ir business is to 
wait upon them, iind they are* called Valkyrior. 0<lin also 
emjdoys them to choose in battles tlios<j who are to perish, 
and to make ^Jic victory incline* to wlaiKiver side he pleases. 
The court of the gods is ordinarily kcj>t under a^grent ash 
tr^*, ‘and there they*'distrilnitc Jusiicc-. 'J'his asli is the 
greatest of all trees; its branches cover the surface of tljo 
earth, its top reaches to the liigbcst heaven, it is sup]U)rte<l 
by three vkst r»ots, one of whic.h extends to llio ni>illi world. 
An eagle, whose piercing eje disc4)vnrs all things, perch(*s u})Ou 
i|;s branches. A .sqinrrel is continually running* ii]> and down 
it to bring news ; while a parcel of serpents, fastened to the 


* See the E ldii, c. 15, 
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trunk, endeavour to destroy him. From under one of the 
roots runs a fountain wherein Wisdom Ties concealed. From 
a neighbouring spring (the fnuntain of past things) three vir- 
gins are continually drawing a precious .stater, with which 
they winter the ash tree : this water keeps up the beauty of 
its foliage, Jlnd after having refreshed its leaves, falls back 
again to the earth, where it forms %hc dew of which the bees 
make their honey. These thrge virgins always keep under the 
ash; and it is they who dispense the days and ages* of men. 
Every man hath a destiny appropriated to himself, who deter- 
mines ftie duration and event« of his life. But the three 
destinies of more especial note are Urd (the past), Verdandi 
(the present), and Skuld (the future'). 

Uuoh were the princi])al deities, formerly w^)rshipped in the 
north of Europe; or rather these were the. ideas which the 
poets gavt! of them to the cn‘duloifs people. It is easy to 
discov(T their handy work in tliese sometimes inge- 

nious, hut more fr(*(]uently puerile, with which they thought 
to set oir the siinjdicity of the ancient religion ; and we ought 
not to believe that sucli of them as were men of sense and 
discernment ever considered them in any otlier light. But 
afler luiving showTi tht3 names and attributes of their ])rincipal 
deities, let us proceed to set forth, after tlu^ Edda and the poem 
named Voluspa, the other doctrines of their religion. 

We have seen that among the qualities of whudi they su])- 
posed Odin or the Suj)reme God to he ] possessed, that of ’the 
creator of heaven and earth is exj)ressly attributed to him. 
Wliat the Icelandic mythology has preserved to ns oii^this 
head, merits so much the more attention/ as it discovers to 
us the sentiments that ]>revaile(l at a very early pent>d on 
this important point, and at the same time ex^)resses them 
iretjneiilly wTth a greatness jfnd sublimity equal to the Jinest 
strokes of classical antiquity on the same snlyect. The A"t)- 
lus])a begins by a, description of Ghaos. ‘‘ In the day-spring 
of the ages,” says the })rophetess, “ tlicre was neitlier sea, 
nor shore, nor n'freshing breezes. There wa» neiflier (Mirth 
l>clow', nor hea\ei» above, to he di.stftigui slic'd. The whole was 
only one vast'ahytss, wiiliout herb, and without, seeds. 
tiun had then no palact' : the stars hiiew’ not tlu*ir dwell ing- 
l>]aces, the moon was ignorant of hei* power.” After this w*e 
ure told that “ there was a luminous, burning, ilaming world 
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towards tlio soiuli; aud aiKitlif r, xiobuLms and dark, toward 
the north. From tTxo late to* A\f»rld llowod out iiirrssantly into 
the ahyss tllat lay ]>t't\s<‘Oii tlio IlVvo, lonvnts of vtoioni, A\hidi 
in proportion a^,il‘<'y rt*mo\od far {n\ay fnhii their source, 
congealed in their faUiitg into llie*ahyss, and so tilled it with 
scum and ice. 'riiiis ^\as the ahyss hy little ai^l little Idled 
quite full : hm there remained 'within it a light mthI immove- 
able air, and tluaiee exhaled iey vajmiirs. Then a warm 
breatlj Voniing 1Voi]i the soulli, melted iho-.e vapours, and 
iormed of*th<*iii living (!ro]»s* ^^h(‘nce was born the giant. 
\mir. J( is r<'p<» 3 ‘ied tlau wliilst ho sleju an <‘\tniordiuar\ 
sxvetit under In'- arinqdts ]trt'due(Ml a male and female, wheneo 
is F]«nmg tlie ra* e of the giants : a race exil and eorru])!. as well 
as \ mil* t in ii atilljur. -Vnotlier raet* was brought forib wJiii’li 
lornual allian'‘e.s wnli tJiat of tlu' giant Ymir: this was called 
tlie lannly of ii(U*. so nhmed l’nu>i ti: * s( eoml of that family, 
who was..* the' lather ot (idiu. d la* sons oj' iUa* s]('\v tho giant. 
Ymir, ami tli*’ hf./od ran from In-, voauuls in Mieli aiumdauee, 
that It caused a goju'ral inundaiiou. \\lier<’»n p(’nslie(i all the 
giants, oM-rpi ( »dy eno, 'wlio .sa\ing hii.»s(qf in ;i, bai’K, 
e.soaj)od wn)j a!) In': family, 'J’heii a new world was 
formed. Th- j-tai-. of !»• r. t>r lie gods, di’agged the ixaly of 
the* giant. In ila- ai.y--. am! (f it made lim earth: the’s('a 
and rivers were eom]*oM'd of his hlt'od ; tlie eari’i of liis ile.^h : 
tile gi'oat moniiiain^ ol ]*oik's ; ila* roek^ of liis teeth and 
of sjdinter-« c>i liis hom'.^ hi’<>ken. d la v made of liis skull the 
vault ot lieaven, whieli is supported by four dwarf-, named 
Floi^i, ^Soulh. Fast, ami Wes! dday iixod tlic'i'e ta]>ers to 
onliglitMi it, and a^-^igm•d to other lives eerlaiu sj>ace-> wlueli 
tliey wc'rc* to run through, some of them in heaven, oliiers 
under tin* heL\('n : tin* davs \v(*r(* d? iiiignii .lHd,aral tla' yeyr^’ 
wc')*e uiinihered. J iiey in;,,d<' tlTec*ar!h round, and surrouiuled 
it with tlie dM-p oeeM'ii, upon tlie out v.m d haiii.s of w hich they 
placed the giants, (hie da*,, as llu* scuts oi I lor, (,)r the. god^, 
wcv(i taking a wiilk,«lhey fnuial tw*o pi('ces of wockI Healing 
upon tlie watev: these they took, and out <d‘ lie in maile a man 
and a woman. J licj^c hlcsl^d tin* gods gave tiiem life and souls : 

seccind niolion and kiiowh-dge; the third iJkj gift ol’ 
sj)C(‘ch, licaring and .sJghl, to whieli he added la-auly and 
raiment. T rum .this man ami this woman, named Ask and 

Seo the Eclda, c. 6, 
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EiiiLla, is (Icsc.oiidcd tlic race of mon ^\lio aro permitted to 
inhabit the rarlli.’’ ^ 

Jt is easy to trace out in tfcis Tiarrralion vestiges of an an- 
cient Jind gcneml Iraditioy, of which every ^ect of paganism 
has altered, adonicd or sii]»j)ressed many circumstances, ac- 
cording loTtheir own fancy, and which is now only to 
be found entiro in tlie books of M^jsos. Let the strokes we 
liavc here produced he compared with the beginning of 
Hesiod's Tlu'-ogony, with the mythology of some* Asiatic 
nations, ^nnd with the book of and w’e shSll instaiytly 

be convinced that the conforuhty whicli is found between 
many circumstaiie-('s of their recitals, cannot 1)6 the fiicve 
woi’k of cljauce. 'i’lius in llui Ed<la the description of the 
Eliao.s^ that vivifying hvcalh which produces The giant Yuiir; 
tliatslcf']) during whirl I a. male and female spring fj*om his 
sides; lliat race, of Ihe sons <>f the d!>ds; that deluge wdiich 
o'lly (H]f' man escapes, Avith his family, by nicans of»a bark; 
tliat nmewal of liie world which sueee(‘ds ; that lirst man and 
iirst A\ona‘a) ensiled hy tiic gods, and a\ ho receive from them 
life and nnaion : all tjiis serins to he (nily remains of a more 
ancient ami more g^aieral^ belief, Avhich was carried into the 
north, and aliojrd there more slowly than in f>ther countries. 
Oiic may di*.covt-r al.'.o in the ^crY natim' of these alterations 
th(^ saim^ spirit of allegory, tlu' same d<'sir(' of accounting for 
all the plieiioniena of nalurt* hy lielioiis, which lias suggested 
to otJier nations the greatest part of tin* fables w’ith which 
da ir theology IS infected. To comdude, the style itself, in 
s'vh r!j the e.\j)j*essions, one vilii^e sublime, one wliilc exiwa- 
gaut and gigai tic, are thi-owu together witliout art, the lil- 
tienesst‘>x ibal aeeoinjvany tin* most, magniticent deseri])tions, 
;!ie dij;jn-dcj‘ of tin* narrative, tin* miifoi-iu turn of^tbo phrases, 
(‘tuilii’ins to all who read tliisVurk an idea e,f a very remoto 
anti(]uit\. and a mode (d thinking and Atriting peculiar to ?i 
simple and gross people, Avho A\eiv uiiaequainted ^^ith any 
rules of <‘imi]K)si(io]i, and A\hose Aigon^us imagination, de- 
s])ising oi* not bnoAvnjg any rules of art, displaj^ itself in all 
tljo Ulu'riy and em^l'gy of nature. * , 

It Avas thus 'the ANorld was < r<*at(Tl ; or to exjm^ss it. in*'* 
manner nnM*(; eoub.u’iuable 1o N^Mndina^ian nolitui'^, it AA'as 
thus that llie matter already exi'^ting. but without o?-der and 
A^ithout lile, was*tuiiniated and di'p\»scd by t!ie gods in the 
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present state in which we behold it. I have already re- 
marked, that they were far from supposing that after it had 
received the' first motion- from# tlie hands of tlic gods, tlic 
world continued K.o subsist, and to move independent of its 
first movers. Perhaps no religion 'ever attributed so mmdi to 
a Divine Providence as that of the northern n.%tions. This 
doctrine served them for »key, as commodious as it w^as uni- 
versal, to unlock all the phenomena of nature without excep- 
tion. Hic intelligem es unitoA to different bodies penetrated 
and moved* tliem, and men needed not to look any farther 
than to them, to find the causfc of everything tluiy observed in 
theill. Thus entire luiture, animated and always moved im- 
mediately by one or mure intelligent causes, was in their sys- 
tem nothing more than the organ or instrument .of the 
divinity, and became a kind of hook in which tliey thought 
they could rt^ad his wiM, inclinations, and d('signs. Hence 
that weakness formerly common to so many nations, and of 
which the tj'aces still subsist in many pbu'cs, that makes 
them regard n thousand indifferent pliononi(‘na, su(*h as the 
quivering of leaves, the crackling and colour of llamesv the 
fall of thunderbolts, the lliglit or singing of a bird, mens 
involuntary motions, th«*ir dreams and visions, the Jiiovoments 
of the pulse, ic., as iiilimations which God giv(‘s to wds(* men, 
of his will. Hence came oraclos, divinations, auspices, pre- 
sages, and lots; in a w(»rd, all tliat rubbish of dark supersti- 
tious called at one time religion, at another magic, a science 
absurd to the eyes of reason, hut suitable to the impatience 
and^*estlessness of our desin s, and which only betrays tlic 
weakness of human nature, in*prouiising to reli(W'e it. Such, 
notwithstanding, was ilie 2)rincij)al const‘qiience wliich llie 
Teutonic nations drew' from tile doctrine of a Diviiu' Provi- 
dence. Tlie ancient Scaudind\iaiis cairi(Ml it. to as (^xtra- 
fkgant a jiitcli as iKe rest, as will ajipear from wbat 1 shall 
say of their sacritices and ]>re.sag»*s, wla ii 1 come to treat of 
llieir exterior wm*sljip. Witli rt'spect to thi‘ inoral jirecepts, 
we knowVery^w'ell that ,jt has ever been tlu^ failing of man- 
kind to regard th9S(3 as \he least essc^nti^il part of religion. 
When they admitted that eontiiuial and immediaU' action of 
'the Divinity on all creatures, the Scandinavians had tluaico 
V'mcluded that it w'as irapossibh* for men to effect a]i> cliange 
course of things, or to resist th(3 destinies. The Stoics 
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themsolvos did not understand this tcryi in a more rigorous 
sense than tiic people of the north. Nothing is pore common 
in the ancient# chronicles ifitin to' hear their warriors com- 
plaining that the destinies arc inflexible, that they arc 
unalterable iind cannot he sunnounted. We have seen above 
that they rArkoned the Parca? or goddesses of destiny to be 
three in iiinnhor, as well as the Greeks ; and like them attri- 
buted to them the determination of all events. Every man 
luid also his own destiny, who assisted at the moment of- his 
birth, amd marked beforehand the period of his tlays. 1^ is 
3 ^et probable that they considered Odin, or the supreme God, 
as the author and arbiter of the destinies. This the Edda 
insinuates pretty clearly, when it tells us that he has esta- 
blislic’d from the beginning governors to regulate? the des- 
tinies of mortals. One may conceive what impression this 
doctrine must have made upon men who were natunxlly war- 
like. llecent examples have shown us, t)iat it rwiver fails 
among men to add strength to their ruling passion, and 
to produce, particularly in such as love war, a blind temerity 
wliich knows neither measure nor danger But to this un- 
lucky j)rejudice the ancVmi inhabitants of the north added 
another, the effects of which were no less barbarous ; which ' 
was, that the term of a man's life might be prolonged, if any 
one would put himself in his place and die in his stead. This 
was often practised when a prince or illustrious wai'rior was 
ready to perish by some accident; Odin, appeased by such a 
sacrifice, and content to have a victim, revoked, they said, the 
decree of the destinies, and lengthened th^ thread of his life 
whom they were so desirous to vsavc 

The other precepts of thj^ religion probably extended no 
fartlier than to he brave apd intrepid in war,* to serve the 
gods, and to aj)pease them by sacriliccs, not to be unjust, to 
show hospitality to strangers, to keep flieir words inviolably, 

and to be faithful to the marriage l»ed f. There are many 

• 

* The author (I^iippose) alludes to ^harles XI I. of Sweden. See his 
History by Voltaire. — P. • 

f Oarlylc, in the work he has devoted to Heroes and Hero-wor^i^'* 
remarks in his peculiar manner, that ** Among these shadowy Kdda matters, 
amid all that fantastic cong<-ries of nssertiuus and traditions, in tlieir musical 
mythologies, the ipain practical belief a luau could ’have was probably not 
much more than this : of the Malkyrs and the Hall of Odin ; of an indexible 
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remai’ks to be made upon Ibo mriso in Avliicli those precepts 
■were taken, and ii])oii maiin^'r in wITudi' they were 
observed; but to avoid ro]iotilioAs, .1 sliall nu(‘rvo them for 
the article in N\riioli 1 shall ireat of the mannors of the 
smciciit Scandinavians. There we sliall he la -.t itjde to Judge 
what influence tlioir ]vligio,n had upon these peoyi^o, and hy a 
natural circle thence form flie most t'xact idea of ihe s])irir of 
the religion itself. 1 1 is now time to disrnss anoth(‘r of its 
doctrines, that of the slate of man after rh‘alh, and th(‘ iiiial 
destiny of tlie woi’ld ho now inhabits. 

“There will cMime a time, says tie? Falda. a barbarous age, 
an a§o of th<? sword, wbeii mi<|nily shall infest the earth, 
when brothers shall stain tlieniselves with hrolhers' blood, 
when sons shall be the murderers oflludr fatli(M*s, and lathers 
of their sons, when incest and adultery sliall l)e common, 
when no man shall spiu’e his friend. Jmmeflialeh^ shall 
succeed ir desolating winter: the snow shall fall from the 
four comers of tlie world, the winds shall blow with fury, the 
whole earth shall be hard hound in ici^. Tlnve su(*h winters 
shall pass a\Yay without being softened hy one summer. Then 
shall succeed a.stonisliing prodigies ; ,+lien shall the monsters 
break tlioir chains and escape : the great scrj) 0 )it sliall roll 
himself in tlie ocean, and with bis motions the earth shall bo 
overflowed ; the earth shall be shaken, the trees shall be tom 
up hy the roots, tin; roedvs shall b(* clashed against each other. 
The wolf Feiirir, broke loose* from liis chains, sliall open his 
enormous moutli which reaches from heaven to earth : the 
lire shall flash out from bis eyes and nostrils ; be shall devour 
the sun ; and tho great sequent who follo\vs him sluJl vomit 
forth upon the waters, and hit/) tlu; air, great torrents of 
venom. In this confusion tbe^ stars shall lly from their 
places, the heaven shall cleave asunder, and tlu; army of 
Srfttur shall break in.* lint Ileinulall, tlie door-keejier of the 
gods, rises up, he sounds his clanging trumpet; the gods 

; JUid that tlit* one thaip^ JicTilful lor a inaii wys to ht‘ hrnvo ; the* 
Valkyrs or Choosers ofTli** Slain; a drstiny in ‘N umIjIo, whith it is iisnicsa 

to bond or softon, has ;i]>poinlod w'ho is to In* shiiii ; this was a fnn- 
daniontal point for the Norse btOievor; as indeed it is for all ••ornost men 
everywhiTC, for a Mahomet, a Luther, lor a Napoh'on ton. ]t lies at the 
basis this for owry such' man, it is the w'o«»f out of which, his whole system 
of thought is w'oveii.*’ 
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awake and assemble; tlie j^rcat asli-tree sliakes its brinu*l}cs; 
hcuvou ainUcartli arc lull of lion*or aiuf aflViglit. 'Tlie gods 
Hy to arms; Ijie heroes place themselves in 'battle array. 
Odin ap])ears armed in Li^ golden cascpie aifd liis resplendent 
cuirass; his vast, scimitar is in his liands. Ho at tacks the 
wolf Henrir^ lie is devoured by him, and I’enrir perishes at 
llie same instant. 'Jdan* is sutfocAed in the floods of vcjioni 
which tlie serpent breathes liprth us lie expires. Loki and 
Heimdall mutually kill each other. The lire consuiii^s every- 
thing, :4nd the flame reaches up to heaven. Blit presently 
after a new earth spiings forth from the bosom of the ivafcs, 
adorned w’ith green meadows : the lields tliere bring •forth 
without ciiltiu^c, calamities are there unknown, a palace is 
there liaised more shining tlum tlic sun, all covered with gold. 
This ia the plucc <hat tlie just will inhabit, and enjoy delights 
for evermore. Then the powerfif!. the valiant, he who 
governs all things, comes forth from Ids lofty abode-.^ic» render 
divin«' justice. He pronounces decrees, lie establishes the 
sacred destinies which shall endure for ever. "I’here is an 
abodes remote from the sun, the gales ul* which face the 
north ; poison rains therp tlirougli a thousand opeidngs : this 
place is all composed of the carcasses of serpents : there run 
certain torrents, in wdiich jure plunged perjurers and assas- 
sins.'’* 

Notwithstanding the obscurities ^Yhidl are found in lliese de- 
scrij>tions, we sec that it was a doctriiu? rendered sacred by the 
religion of the ancient Scandinavians, that tlie soul was immor- 
tal, and tliat there was a futurc state reserved for men, either 
hap]>y or miscrablo, according to lludr behaviour hen; below. All 
tlie UVutoidc nations hold the •same ojiinions, and it was upon 
these they founded tlio oldigation <»f ser\ing tko gods, and of 
being valiant in battle: but although the (j reek and Latin 
historians who have spoke of this ]K'0]i»h‘, agree in attributki^ 
these notions to lliem, y<;t none of them hav<; gi\en any par- 
ticular account of llie- nature of the»o doctrines; and one 
ought to regard in this respect llie Icelamlic^myiliology as a 
precious monuii/ent, without whitli wo can know hut veiy iin- 
periectly this important part of llio religion of oui* futlier.j. 
1 must here sacriticc to brevity many reileelioii'^. which* tlio 

* See the Prose Eddn, ch. iJl, 
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picture I have here copied from thence naturally presents to 
the mind. Many in particular would arise on the surprising 
conformity that there is between several o^.lhe foregoing 
strokes, and those* empkwed in the gospel to describe the same 
thing. A conformity so remarkable that one^ should be 
tempted to attribute it to the indiscreet zeal of tlio Christian 
writer who compiled this fnythology, if the Edda alone had 
transmitted to us this prophecy concerning the last ages of 
the world, and if wc did not find it with the same circum- 
stances in tfiie Voluspa, a poem of greater antiquity, and in 
which nothing can be discovered that has an air of interpola- 
tion, 'or forgery. 

One remark, however, ought not to he omitted, which is, 
that tliis mythology expressly distinguishes two different 
abodes for the happy, and as many for the culpable ; which is 
what several authors who' have written of the ancient religion 
of Europe have not sufficiently attended to. The first of tliese 
abodes was the palace of Odin named Valhalla, where that 
god received all such as died in a violent manner, from the 
beginning to the end of the world, that is, to the time of that 
universal desolation of nature which„was to bo followed hy a 
new creation, and wliat they called Kagnarbk, or the twilight 
of the gods. 'J'he second, which after the renovation of all 
things was to he their eternal abode, was named Gimli, that 
is, the palace covered with gold, the description of which we 
have seen above, where the just were to enjoy delights for 
ever. It was the same as to the place of fmiiishinents; they 
distii^ished two of those, of wljjcli the first, named Niflheim, 
was only to continue to the renovation of the world, and the 
second that Rucx*eeded it was to^endurc for ever. This last 
was named K&strond, the shore of the dead ; and we have 
seen in the description of the end of the world, what idea was 
entertained of it by the ancient ScandiiUH'iaiis. With regard 
to the two first places, the Valhallq, and Niflheim, they are 
not only distinguished ‘from the otluu'sin being only to endure 
till the eontlagiTitioii of the world, but also in respect to re- 
wards and punishments. Tnose only wlu»se 'hloQd had been 
siied ill battle, might aspire to the pleasures which Odin pre- 
pared for tlicm in Valhalla. The ]»lcasure.s which they ex* 
pect^ed after deatli show us. plainly enough what they relished 
during life. “ The lieroes, says the Edda, who are received 
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into the palace of Odin, have every day the pleasure of arm- 
ing themselyos, of passing in review, of ranging tliemsclvcs 
in order of hatjle, and of ei:^ting one another ih pieces ; but 
as soon as the hour of ^repast approaches^, tliey return on 
horseback all safe and sound back to the hall of Odin, and 
fall to eatiflg and drinking. Though the number of them 
cannot be counted, the flesh of tlfe boar Ssehrimnir is suffi- 
cient for them all ; every da)^ it is served up at table, and 
eveiy day it is renewed again entire : their beverage is ale and 
mead ; guc single goat, whoso milk is excellent mead, fur- 
nishes enough of that liquor to intoxicate all the heroes. 08in 
alone drinks wine for his entire liquor. A crowd of virgins 
Avait upon the heroes at table, and fill their cups as fast as 
they empty them.” Such was that happy state, the hare hope 
of which rendered all the inhabitants of the north of Europe 
intrepid, and which made them notohly to defy, but even seek 
with ardour the most cruel deaths. Accordingly King llagnar 
Lodbrok, Avlien he was going to die, far from uttering groans, 
or forming complaints, expressed his joy by these verses. “We 
are cut to pieces Avith swords; but this tills me with joy, 
when 1 think of the feast that is preparing for me in Odin’s 
palace. Quickly, quickly seated in the splendid habitation of 
the gods, we shall drink beer out of curved horns A brave 
man feai’s not to die. I shall utter no timorous Avords as I 

* We have Biihsiltuted ** curved horns” for ** the ukulU of our enemies 
Finn Magnusen, and Professor liask having shown that this is the tnie 
mt^aning of the original passage, literally soon shall we drink ale out of the 
curved branches of the skull,” i. e. an animal, a tigiirative expressum cm- 
jiloyed by the Skald to indicate the usual drinking horns, and that Olaus 
Wonniup, Bartholin and other writes of that period, whom our author has 
followed, were totiilly mishiken in rendering it ** ex coticavis cratcribus 
craniorum,” and ** ex conciivis crani9rum pociilis,” or as one of them gives it, 
** confestiin, ex cranibus liostiuiu cajmeitate consaicuis, cerevisiam biUtmuis.” 
It is this inistiike that ha,s given rise to the erroneous notion, that the 
heroes of Valhalla drank their ale out of the skuUs of those they had slain 
in battle. • 

“ They thoimht 

Ope day from Ella's skull to quaff tjc mead. 

Their valour’s guerdon,” 

says Southey, W'c think that a daily dinner consisting solely of boiled pork, 
washed down with ale and an occasional dnrnght of mead, was had enough 
in all conscience, without making skulls serve for drinking cups. — Bi>. 
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enter the Hall of Oilin.” This fanatic hope derived addi- 
tional force from the Ij^nomiiiy allixed to evcrv hind of death 
but such as was of a violent natiuvc, and from itlie feai*of being 
sent after such an (^xit into Killheim. Tliis was a place con- 
sisting of nine Tvorlds, reserved for those that died of disease 
or old age, Hela or Death, there exercised her d(‘sj)otic 
power; her palace was Angiiish; her table Famine; lierAvaiters 
were Slowness and Delay; the threshold of her door was 
Precipice; her bed Caro; she w^as livid and gliastly p^ile; and 
her very looks inspired horror. 

After tJiis description of the redigion of the Scandinavians, 
can we bo surprised that they should mak(‘ war tlieh* only 
business, and carry their valour to tbe utmost excesses of 
fanaticism. Hiieh also will be the features wlii(*h 1 shall most 
frequently have occasion to present, wlicn I come to giv# a 
picture of their manners : there tlio iiilliunic(‘ of a doetme 
80 pemiqipus will be felt in its utmost extent. ] hit justice 
obliges me to observe here, that the reprt>ach ai'ising from 
it docs not affect the ancient inhabitants of the north more, 
than those of all Europe in gen(‘ral, unless it la* tliat they 
continued to deserve it longer. However strange to a man 
who reasons coolly may appear tJic ‘madness of^ making war 
liabitually, for the sake of war itself, it must S^tAUthstand- 
ing be allowed, that this has been for a succession of ages tlie 
favourite passion of all those nations at ju'cscnt so polite; 
and it is but, as it were, of yestenlay that they l)(*gan to be 
sensible of the value of pf*ace, of the cultivation ot arts, and 
of a j^vernment favourable to industry. The fart her we look 
back towards their infimcy, the more we sec them occupied in 
w^ar, divided among tlicmsolvos, cruelly bent on tin; d(*st ruction 
of each other, idiy a spirit of reAmige, idlcnc'ss and fayaticism. 
There was a time when the whole fjuio of Idunqie presented 
tho same spectacle as the forests of Am(*rica; viz. a thousand 
little wandering nations, without cities or or agricultures, 

or arts; having nolhiwg to subsist on but a few h(*rcls, wild 
fruits and "pillage, harassing themseUch incossaiuly by in- 
roads and attacks, somotiljies conqum-iiig, ^soinclimcs con- 
quered, often totally overthrown ana detstroyed. TJic same 
causes everywhere produce the same effects : a savag(i life 
necessarily producers cruelty and iiyuslice; di<qui<*i, i(llencss 
and eu^gjjilxaturally load to violence, and the desire of rapine 
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and miscliief. Thefi^nr nf desitli is no i;(\strniiit whon lifolias 
no comfort. • AVl^at evidently proves Iln‘ nnlj{i])pin('ss of those 
nations who li^^c in such a %lfite jIs tljis, is the facility with 
Avhich tliey throw their liv^s away. "File pleasure arising from 
properly, from sentiment jindknoAvledgc, the fruits of industry, 
law^^d afts, })y softening life and endearing it to us, can 
iilon'e give us a relish for ])eaco anu justice. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE EXTEIIIOK WOKSHTP AND llELKWOUS CKKEMONIES 
. OF Tina KOKTHEKN NA'ITONS. 

In laying open the principal doctrines of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, I have already had freyiumt* occasion to remark their 
conformity with those of the other Teuhmic nations ol^Europe. 
The same confonnity is observable in the woi’shi]) whi(*h they 
paid the Deity ; and one may presume that it would appear 
still greater if it w^ere easy to ])iirsuc with exactness the his- 
tory of that religion throj^igh its several stages of purity and 
alteration. Thus, for instance, it is easy to comprehend why 
the ancient Scandinavians made use of temples; although, on 
the other hand, it would appear that the use of them was 
proscribed by the primitive religion, which taught that it was 
oflensivc to the gods to pretend to inclose them W'ithin the 
circuit of walls ; and that men thereby checked and restrained 
their action, which is to ponetyito all creatures freely in qfder 
to support them in being. There was doubtless a time, when 
the Sc‘andin;(viai}s, admitting^ the same doctrine, worshipped 
their divinities only in the open air, and either knew not or 
approved not of the use of temples. Although we wm\t the 
greatest part of the inonuineiits wliich might instruct us coii- 
ceruing that stage of thqir religion, the traces of it are not 
yet entirely destroyed. We find at thi^ day here and there, 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in the middle of a plain, 
(»r upon some, little hill, altars, around wlii^di they nssonibled 
to offer sacrifices and to assist at oilier religious ceremonials.. 
The greatest part of these altars are raised upon a little hill, 
either natural or artificial. Three long pic4?es of rock set up- 
right serve for a basis to a great Hal stone, wliieh forms the 
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table of the altar f commonly a pretty large cavity 

under this altar, which might be intended to .receive the 
blood of the victims ; and they ntiver fail to fnd stones for 
striking fire scattered round it ; for.Tio other fire, but such as 
was struck forth with a flint, was pure enough for so holy a 
purpose. Sometimes thes 9 rural altars are constructeA||;i a 
more magnificent manner; k double range of enormous stmes 
surround the altar and the little hill on which it is erected. 
In Zealand we see one of this kind f ; wliich is formed of 
stopes of a prodigious magnitude. Men would even.' now be 
{ifraid to undertjike such a work, notwithstanding all the 
assist&nce of the mechanical powers which in those times they 
w’anted. What redoubles the astonishment is, tliat stones of 
that size arc rarely to be seen throughout the island, and tliat 
they must have been brought from a great distance. What 
labour and time then must have been bestowed upon these 
vast rude^monuments, which arc unhappily more durable than 
those of the fine arts ! But men in all ages have been per- 
suaded that they could not pay greater honour to the Deity, 
than by making for him (if 1 may so express it) a kind’ of 
strong bulwarks ; in executing prodi^fics of labour ; in conse- 
crating to him immense riches. The sacrifice of whatever is 
vicious in our passions, which he only requires of us for our 
own happiness, is always the last thing that is thought of to 
offer to him, because it is perhaps what is after all the most 
difficult. At Ephesus they displayed their devotion by lay- 
ing out upon one single temple all the treasures of Greece 
and Asia. The Goths, whose ,bodily strength was all their 
riches, showed their zeal by rolling enormous rocks to the 
summits of hills. 

In some places of Norway are^ found grottoes, which have 
also been employed for religious uses. 8ome of them have 

• Oiir .'luthor who, throughout his work, places -too great a value on the 
somewhat Utopian accoun^ which Tsicitus has left ns of the ancient Ger- 
mans, fancies that these rude monuments were the filters that served for what 
he is pleased to term ** the primitive worship of mankind.” (See Chap. IV.) 
Without entering into a ^discussioSi of an hypothesis ^hich we d<*ein to be 
^‘rfcctJy gratuitous, we will merely observe that places where such circles of 
upright stones are found, were, generally speaking, Thhigstcads, that is to 
sfiy, the plfices w'here the Things or legiblative and judicial assemblies were 
held, and where the kings were Ulso elected. — 

f Vide Olai Wnrinii Jdouuin. Panic. 
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been cut with incredible pains in the liardest rocks; others 
are formed of prodigious stones brought near and combined 
together with % force no les# surprising 

By degrees, as the Scajidinavians formed new intercourses 
and connections with the otlicr nations of Europe, whether 
by the expeditions they undertook, or by the foreign colonies 
which came to establish tlieinselvcs among them, their re- 
ligion, changing by degrees, tolerated insensibly temples and 
idols, and at length adopted them without reserve. The three 
principal nations of Scandinavia f vied with edbh other in 
erecting temples, but none were more famous than that of 
Upsal in Sweden* It glittered on all sides with gold. A 
chain of the same metal (or at least gilded) ran round the 
roof, although tJie circunifercnco was not less than nine hun- 
dred ells. Hakoii, earl of Norway,^ had built one near Dron- 
thcini, which was not inferior to tiiat of Upsal. When Olaf 
Tryggvason, king of Norway, introduced the Chri^^ian faith 
into tliat country, he caused this temple to be razed to the 
ground, and broke to jaeces the idols it contained. They 
found tlicre groat riches, and particularly a ring of gold of 
great value. Iceland liftid also its temples, and the chroni- 
cles of that country speak with admiration of two especially, 
one situate in the north of the island, the other in the south. 
In each of those temples “there was,” says an author of 
that country J, “a private chapel, wliich was regarded as a 
holy place : tlicre they placed tlic idols upon a kind of altar, 
around which they ranged the victims that were to ho offered 
up. Another altar stood oj^j^osite to it, plated with iii>n, in 
order that the tire which was to burn there perpetually .should 
not damage it. Upon this «idtar was placed a vase of brass, 
in which they received the* blood of the victilns. Beside it 
stood a brush which they made use of to sprinkle the blood 
upon the bystander^. There hung up* likewise a greai silver 
ring, which they stained with blood, and whicli whoever took 
an oath on any occasion was required to hold yi Ids hand. 
In one of the^se ternjdes, there; was also near the chapel a 
deep pit or well, into which they cast the victims.” 


* Wonn. Monimi. Daiiic. lib.M. p. 6. 
+ Swoden, Denmark, and Norway, 
J Vid. Apiigrini. Jon. Crymogaea. 
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When Denmark li:hl emhraeetl (he Cliristiau faith, they 
applied theinsolve.s witl) as much zeal (.o destroy tlkosc teinples, 
as they liad a'little before 'lo sme tlicir fal.-^/^ j^'ods in them. 
In a gliori time iliey wre all raz^d 1o (he grouiul, and the 
veiy rcineinbranee of tlie plaees ^vllere tiiey stood was totally 
lost. Ihit the altars that ar<i very of((‘7i found seiklered upon 
the inounlahis and in the" woods, testify at tliis day that the 
ancient Danes were not less attaelied to tliis nindt^ of W'orsliip 
than the V»thcr nurllieni nations. All tlu* "ods whose iiamos 
1 Iiave enufneratod. and many others of inb'rior no4te, were 
worshij^ix'd and imolcod hy the miciein Seandiriavians, hut not 
all inutile saiiuj niaiiner, nor on the sanio ;u*eoant. The great- 
temple of T psal ''Ooined to Ix^ parlieularly eoiisecratial to the 
three superior d< ities, and ea**ii of thoni \^as (•liaraet(n’iz(‘d by 
some particular symbol. Odin was n'pr<*sctit('d holding a 
suord in his hand : Thor stood at tlir b fi hand of < >din, with 
u erown p^»on liis head, a se'‘p(re in (xio liaii-I. and his inallot 
in the other. Sometimes (h'w ]iain(i‘d biin on a ebariot, 
drawn by two bo-goats of wood, widi a -silver hiblle, and jiis 
head siiri’ouiuh'd wiili stars. Frey stood at tlie b ft band of 
Thor, and was" r» ]n‘e.'>entrd of boib (as an lieiauaiiliro- 

dite,) and wiih tliNas’s other ;:l(rlbates wiiieh eliaraelerized 
jiroductiveii^ -ss. I do not here eiina’ into ;t minme .‘leeouiil of 
tin*. \vor.slii]» rendered to tlie otlier gods : tliat wbieb was paid 
to the liiree sii]K'rior d^-iiies eoii'-isiod prliu'ipLdly in saerifires, 
and dcserv(vs lo fb-M-ribed more at largo. 

There were tliren great religious b-stlvals in tlio year. Tho 
fir-^t \^'as eelelirated at (be winl/a* Sv»lsti.*<'. They raib'd tbo 
night on wbiolt it was ob^inwod tbo Molliei’-niglit, its tliat 
whieli pnMliK'ral all ibo j*esl ; and.Miis < jioeli was nanba^al (lie 
jnoro reraarkaino as thoy dato<l from tlienrn the begiittiiiig of 
tho year, vdiieli among the northern nations was eompubal 
froTxi one winler solsij<*c to another, as ihe month was from 
one new moon to lh<'. ne\t. This f^ast, wliieli was very eon- 
sideriihlo, wys named Itul and was celehral-ed in honour of 
Frey, or the sun, in order to obtain a ]»roji^Lious year and 
fruitful seasons. SaKrifiees, feasl.ing, noe-turiial assemblies, 
and all the d«jiia)nsti'alions cd' a mo."! dissolute Joy, were, then 
uLithurizvd by the general usage. Udiesu ans\\ere<l lo tlio 


llcncc is deI•i^cJ ilsc w’ord Ycol or tho old iiauit* Jur Christmas. V, 
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SilturnaliiL of tlic iLornans, and were in a great measure re- 
newed aflerwavds among the ])ef»plc on Occasion of the feast of 
Cliristiims. TJie sc‘eoiid font ival .was insLituted in honour of 
the earth, or ol; the goddess Goa, to request of her pleahures, 
fruitfulness, aiid victory ;* tin d it was fixed at the first quarter 
of the secoiTd moon of llic year The third, which seems to 
have been tlie most considerable Su amdent times, was insti- 
tutcid in honour of Odin ; it^was celebrated at the beginning 
of tlu" spring, in order to W(dcome in that pleasant swison, and 
espociayy to obtain of the god of battles hajq^" success in 
their projected expeditions. There were also some feasts* in 
honour of th(j other gods, and they were often multiplied on 
occasion of ])artk*ular events. 

In the earliest ages llie otTcrings were sinijde, and such as 
shepherds and ru^ties coubl prchenl. They loadiid the uluirs 
of the gods with the first fruits (»f tht ir cro])s, and the choicest 
]>rodncls oi' the earth. Aft('r\\iirJs they sacriliccd animals. 
Wbeji ibey Jiad (hkc laiil it down as a ju'inrijde tliat^tlie cilii- 
fciou of the blood of these animals ap]>eased the- uiig('r of the 
and that their justice turned aMde upon llui \ietirus 
those strokes yliieli wen^ destined for imai, tludr great care 
then yas for notliing more than lo conciliate llieir favour by 
so easy a method, it is the nature of violent (le^ires and ex- 
cessive fear to luiow lu; hounds, and the i’ef(M'(‘ vvlicn they yould 
ask for any favour vvhicli they ardent I \ vvi'^hed foi’, or would 
d(‘])reeale soiiu: public eahnnity which th» y feared, the blood 
of animals wa^> not deemed a price sullieient, hut llit'v began 
to shed that (d men. It 'x> pR)hal)le that tins barbarous prac- 
tice war> forii'erly almost univfrsal, and that it is of a vei4 re- 
mote fuiliijuily. It was nut entirely ahidlshed among the 
iiortlu rj! nation^ till tovvards®lh(‘ niiitlj cei iturv„hecauM 7 before 
that time tluy had Jiot receKed the light of the gos[»el. and 


Tljis was cin(‘t ti‘>ti\at et tlio Svs’cde«, duritip which they held thoii 
Al-thin^r. oioii is jiot iiirniioned in th<‘ Kdda, \mi \b supposed to corresjuind 
to tlie ii\ni|ib or (.oddess Sapa, and tin- lV\sti\al to havi* heeft in honour (»f 
tdl the l.jsir — lump , tlnuipli ol a dilh-roiil sox, corn-spondinp; in their attri 
I'litcM to the Honuni L(enii loc* Jii other parts! of #^cnndina'. ia a fesli^al to<tk 
at. this ]»eriod in lionoiir of pieyja. It sec-in.s probahle, in liiet, tl 4 .it aM 
the leniah- deiti* Asyiinn', Norns, Valkvrior, and l)isir, were iinoked at 
these vltiuiI 1‘ btivitiofc!. — See Finn KiUahxtXu, IV. 114. — Ei>. 
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were ignorant of those arts which had softened the ferocity of 
the Romans and Greeks whilst they wore still pagans. 

The appohited time for these sacrifices wjis always deter 
mined by another superstitious ^opinion which made the 
northern nations regard the number three as sacred and par- 
ticularly dear to the gods. Thus in every nintla month they 
renewed this bloody ceremony, which was to last nine days, 
and every day they offered up nine living victims, whether 
men or animals. But the most solemn sacrifices were those 
which werft oflered at Upsal in Sweden every niij^th year. 
Then the king and all the citizens of any distinction were 
obliged to appear in person, and to bring offerings, which were 
placed in the great temple described above. Those who could 
not come llicmselves sent their presents by othoi’s, or ])ai(l 
the value in money to those whose business it was to receive 
the offerings. StrangeVs flocked there in crowds from all 
paris ; ajjd none were excluded except those whose honour had 
suffered some stain, and especially sucli as had been accused 
of cowardice. Then they chose among the (‘.aptives in time of 
Avar, and among the slaves in time of p(‘ace, nine persoils to 
ho sacriticed. Tlie choice was partly regulated by the opinion 
of the bystanders, and partly by lot. But they did not always 
sacrifice siicli moan persons. In great calamiticrs, in a press- 
ing fariiiiie for exam[de, if the people thought they had some 
pretext to im])ute the cause of it to their king, they vww sa- 
crificed him witliout hesitation, as the highest price with whicli 
they Could purchase the Divine favour. In this manner llio 
first king - of Vcrmaland was burnt in honour of Odin to jiut 
un end to a great dearth; as Ave read in the history of Nor- 
Avay. The kings, in their turn, did not s]>are the blood of 
their subjeetss and many of them even shed tliat, of tlieir 
children. Earl llakon, of XorwSy, offered his son in sacrilice, 
t«r obtain of Odin the Aictory over the Jomsburg pirates. 
Aun, king of Sweden, devoted to Odin the blood of his nine 
sons, to prevail on thiit god to prolong his life |. The ancient 
history of*thc north abounds in similar examples. These 

*' * •This was a prtty kinjif of a province of hiwedcii. See Woriniiis, in Mo- 
num. Ban. p. ‘Jn, 5^. Sec also page — Ka. 

f Wonn. Moiiimi. Biinic. p. 28. 
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abominable sacrifices were accompanied with various cere- 
monies. “VKhen the victim uas chosen, they conducted him 
towards the aliar where th8 sacred fire Ayas kept burning 
night and day ; it was suiirounded with all sorts of iron and 
brazen vessels. Among them one was distinguished from the 
rest by its‘*superior size; in this* they received the blood of 
the victims. When they offered up animals, they speedily 
killed them at the foot of the altar ; tlien they opened their 
entrails to draw auguries from them, as among tl^p Romans ; 
afterwaids they dressed the flesh to be served up in a feast 
2 >repared for the assembly. Evdn horse-flesh was not rejected, 
and the chiefs often cat of it as w^ell as the people. But when 
they were disposed to sacrifice men, those whom they pitched 
upon were laid upon a great stone, where they w^ere instantly 
either strangled or knocked on the Jiead. The bodies were 
afterwards burnt, or susjicnded in a sacred grove near the 
temple. Part of the blood was sprinkled, upon th^ people, 
part of it upon the sacred grove ; with the same they also 
i>edewcd the images of the gods, the altars, the benches and 
walVs of the temjde, both within and without. 

Near the temple of UjiBsal there was a grove of this sort, of 
which every tree and every leaf was regarded as the most 
sacred thing in the world. This, which was named Odin s 
Grove, was full of the bodies of men and animals wlio had 
been sacrificed. In whatever manner they immolated men, 
the priest always took care in consecrating the victim to pro- 
nounce certain words, as, 1 devote thee to Odin.’' “ I send 
thee to Odin.” Or, “1 devote* thee for a good harvest; •for 
the return of a fruitful season.” The ceremony concluded 
witli fcastings, iii which they«displayed all the magnificence 
known in •those times. They^ drank immoderately ; the kings 
and chief lords drank Iff’st, healths in Jiunour of the gods *. 
eveiw one drank aftorw’ards, making some vow or prayer to 
the god whom they named. Hence came that custom among 
the first Christians in Germany and the North, of drinking to 
the health of our Saviour, the ;^])ostlos, and the saints ; 
a custom which the chuHh was often obliged to tolerate. The 
licentiousness of those feasts at length increased to sucli 
a pitch as to laicomo mcj’c hax'chaiialiah meetings, where, 
to the sound of barbarous music, amidst shouts, dancing, and 
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indecent gestures, so ,mimy unseemly actions were committed, 
that the wisest men refusal to assist at them, - 

The same kinds of sacrifices A%ero oilercd, though perhaps 
with less splendour, in Denmark, Norway and Iceland. Let 
us hear on this suhjoct an historian of the eleventh century, 
Dithmar, bisho]> of Merseburg*. “There is,” says he, “in 
Zealand a ])lacc which is* the capital of Denmark, named 
Loderun (this is now Lothra or Lt\yre, of winch T sliall speak 
hereafter). At lliis place, cAery nine years, in the month of 
JfiT^uaiy, tlie Danes lloc-k tog(‘ther in crowds, andrOlTor to 
their gods ninclY-ninc men, ai> many horses, dogs and cocks, 
Avilh the certain liojie of a])])<aising the. gods hy these Adetims.” 
Dudo of bt. (iuentiii, a J*’reiieb hisloriuii, attrihiiles the same 
practice lo the Normans or Norw<'giaiis \ ; l>ut. lie infoiins us 
that it Avas in honour of 'Thor that ihcso s.ii*ril'u es were made. 
Ariigrim Jonas, an Icehanlic author, Avho lias wj*itton Avith great 
Icarningfupon the anti<iuities of his n;ili<»n"^, reiiiavks lhat 
llierc Avere rorincvly in Iceland two temph‘r> in which they 
oiTcred up human victims, and a famous, jjil or well in Avhich 
they Avere thrown headh^ng. Tiicre arc still in Friesltiud, 
and in several placi s of fierinany,, ukars compostMl of such 
large stones th,it they could neitlnn* he de.stroyed hy the 
raA^ages <d‘ tinu*. i;or by the z< al of the fir^t eouverls to 
Ciiristiaiiiiy. 'riie.'^o altars, according to tlu^ tradition of the 
iuhubitiints, and the reports* of credible historians, liavo 
served for the same Jion’id pur}Mjses. Tlie Lauls for a 
long time olfered men t(» their su])renie god Esiis. The first 
inli».hitiinls of Italy, a,ud Sicily, the JlriloMS, the IMueiiiciaiis, 
tlie C3arlh:iginians, and all the nations a\u know of in Liiropo 
and Asia, have been covered with the same r«'pr<>ai*h. And 
can we wonder at it? Kvery nation buried iu iguoj*;nico must 
iiicvhahly fall into error, and fj-mn tht'ncc into laiiaticism and 
criudty. Men are born sun’ounded with dangers ami evils, 
at the same time that tiny are Avcvk and naked. If, as they 
groAV uj) to manliood, tlni arts of civil life and the security of 
laws do not disptu’se their h^ars, siduai their di.sjiositions, 
and difliiso througb ihcir mimts <*a®[Lnc.s^| moderation, and 
thcT social afhx-tioiis, they become a ]'rc\ to a thousand gloomy 

* jMer.selmrir. CJIironir. Ill), i. p. 12. 

't* Ihido Quint, sub inil, 

J J. AriJgr. Crvuiog, lib. i. c. 7- 
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terrors, whicli paint out all nature to Ihem^is full of dangers and 
enemies, anc^ k(*ep them perpetually armed witl^, ferocity and 
distrust. HencJfe that thirst of revenge and destruction which 
harhnrous nations cannot lay aside ; hence that impious pre- 
judice whicK makes them imagine the gods to be as san- 
guinary as tnemsclves. It is the Mnhappiness of our natui'e, 
that ignorance suggests fear, and fear cruelty. They must 
therefore be very little aeqiiahited with human nature, and 
still less so with histoiy, who ]>lace the golden jige of any 
people \fi the age of its poverty and ignorance. It is so 
true that men are everywhere alike in this n^spect, Jhat 
nations who liavo never had any commei‘co w'illi those of 
Fiurope, have run into the same excesses witli equal fury. 
'J1ie Peruvians an(*iciitly olVeved luiinau sacriiices. The 
J\fexicans once oftered up to tlnnr tg^ds. upon one single 
occasion, live thousand prisoners of war. Multitudes of 
people, half unknown and wanib ring in tin.* df'serls oi% Africa 
ov forests of Annnica, do to this day destroy each other, 
from the same ])rinci])les and with the same blind fury. 

T'acitus informs us that, among th<‘ rus'inans, the power of 
Inflicting pains and peiiaUies, of striking, and binding a crimi- 
nal, was vested in tlu^ jniests alone. And lljose men, so 
haughty, wIjo thought thomsedves dishonoured if tlioy did not 
revenge the slightest oflcnce, w’ould tnuxiblingly submit to blows 
and even deatli itself from the hand f)f the pontilV, whom tliey 
took for the iuslriimenl of an angry deity. In sliort, the (*re- 
dulity of tlie ])(‘ 0 ]>le, and the craft and prosiim]>tion of the 
priest w’ont so far, tlait these ^)n‘teiided i lit erjnv tors of 
.! )i vine will dared oven to demand, in I he nam<^ of Heaven, 
the blood of kings lhen\selvt*s; and lliey obtained it. 'J'o 
snceeed itf this, it was only re|^pl^^itc for them to'aMiil them- 
selves of those 1 lines of calamit}", when tjic ])Ooplc, distracted 
Avith soiTOAV and fear, lay tlnnr iniiuls open to the most horrid 
impressions. At those times, while the prince Avas slaugh- 
tered at one of llie altars of the gods, the others Aveijc cov<;red 
with olferings, Axlych were heaped ,up on all sides for their 
niinistcTs. • * • 

1 have already observed, that the ancient religion of Iho 
noi’theru nations made tlie deity to interpose in the m(»st in- 
diflorent events, as A\ell as the most ’(‘oii.siderahh' : and they 
only eoiisidei'eJ llie elements as so many organs by ^Y]lich he 
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maiiifestod liis will awtl liis resolves. This opinion onco ad- 
mitted, inlerest or superstition tpiiekly drew from thence a 
consequence natural enough: n&mely, that by studAung with 
care the phenomena of nature, or, «to speak in the spirit of 
that religion, the visible actions of that unseen deity, men 
might come to know his Avill, inclinations, and desires : in 
one word, they entered into a kind of commerce with him ; 
oracles, ;!;iuguries, divinations, and a thousand practices of that 
kind, quickjy sprung up in crowds, from this erroneous prin- 
ciple. Accordingly, in all our ancient fables and ch*<^onicles, 
we fee the northern nations extremely attached to this vain 
science. They had oracles, like the people of Italy and 
Greece, and these oracles were not less revered, nor less 
famous, than theirs. It was generally believed, (dtlier that 
the gods and goddesses,^ or, more commonly, that the three 
destinies, whose names I have given elsewhere, delivered out 
these oracles in their temples. Tliat of U])sal was as famous 
for its oracles as its sacriiices. There WT.re also celebrated 
ones in Dalia, a province of Swedem; in Noiwvay and Den- 
mark. “ It was,” says Sjixo the Grammarian, “ a custom 
with the ancient Danes to consult »thc oracles of the ParcBD, 
concerning the future dca»tiny of children newly bom. Ac- 
cordingly Fridleif, being desirous to know that of his son 
Olaiis, entered into the temple of the gods to pray; and, 
being introduced into the sanctuary, he saw^ tlirec goddesses 
upon so many scats. The first, who was of a hcneficeiit na- 
ture, granted the infant beauty and the gift of ])leasing. The 
second gave him a noble liciivK Ihit the third, who was en- 
vious and spiteful, to spoil tlie w^ork of lier sisters, imprinted 
on him the stain of covetousness.” It should seem that the 
idols or statues, themselves, of Jhe gods and goddesses deli- 
vered these oracles viva voce. In an ancient Icelandic chro- 
nicle we read of one Iiidrid, who went from home to wait for 
Thorstein, his enernj. “ Thorstei.n,” says the autlior, “ upon 
his arrival, entered mlo the temple. In it was a stone (cut 
probably into a statue) wdiich he had been a,ccustomcd to wor 
ship ; ho ^u’ostrated himself before it, and prayorl to it (to iii- 
fonn him of his destiny), liidrid, wlio stood without, heard 
the stone chaunt foifth these verses: — ‘ It is for the last time, 
it is with feet drawing tiear to the grave, that thou art come 
to this place : for it is most certain, that, before the suii 
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nriseth, the valiant Indrid shall make thoe feel Ins hatred.’' 

The people. persuaded themselves, sometimes, that these idols 
answered by a^^esture or a %iod of the hcijd, which signified 
tlaat they hearkened to the prayers of their supplicants. 

I shall not enter into a description of the other lands of 
oracles. Enough has been said to convince the discerning 
reader, that here was the same credulity on the one side, and 
the same imposture on the other, as had formerly j)rocured 
credit to the oracles of Greece and Asia. There js no essen- 
tial difTgrence between those of the two countries, though •so 
far distant from each other. If the luxury of the soutjiem 
nations set theirs off with more pomp and magnificence than 
comport, cd with the simplicity of the rude inhabitants of the 
North, the latter had no less veneration and attachment to 
their own oracles than they. It haid^ been thought to he no 
less for the interest of religion to attribute these of the North 
to the artifices of the devil than the other^s, as wel\ as the 
pretended science of magic, of which the North has passed so 
long for the most celebrated school and peculiar country. It 
is true that men have not advanced on the subject of the 
northern oracles, as they<4havo clone with rcspfect to those of 
the south, that they ceased at the birth of Christ, although 
the assertion is as true of the one as the other : hut for want 
of this proof, an ill-grounded zeal hath found plenty of otliers; 
as if the advantages resulting from true religion were less im- 
portant, or our gratitude less due, because the evils, from 
which it has delivered mankind, did not proceed from super- 
natural causes. • 

Oracles were not the only efforts made by the curiosity of 
the Scandinavians to penetrate into futurity, nor the only re- 
lief imposture afforded thenj. They had diviners, both male 
atid female, honoured with the name of .prophets, and reyerecl 
as if they had been such. Some of them were said to have 
familiar spirits, who never left them, and whom they consulted 
under the form of little idols ; others (fragged the^ ghosts of 
the departed from their tombs, f^nd fonMxl the dead to tell 
them what woul^ happen. Poetry was of^n employed for the 
like absurd purposes, and those same Skalds or bards, who, as* 
we shall see hereafter, enjoyed such credit among the living, 
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boasted a power of iho repose of the dead, and of 

dragging llieni out of ilieir gloomy abodes by foiioe of certain 
Bongs xvliieb they kiunv lioW to ecAnpose. Tlie/=;amo ignorance, 
■wdiicli mjido ])C)elrv be regarded something supernatural, 
persuaded tlnuji also that tlio letiers or Ihinic charactcrs% 
which were tlion ns(‘d bv^the fi‘w wlio were able' to write and 
read, included in iheni certain mysterious and maghial pro- 
perties. Im])oslors llien easily ])ersuad(Ml a credulous peoplo 
that these letters, disposed and combined after a cer- 
ttiiii manner, wore abh^ to woj'k wonders, and, ^i.n parti- 
cular, to presago future events. There were letters, or 
Kunes, to jnocurc victory — to jmservo from y)oison — to re- 
lieve*. xvomen in labour — to euro bodily diseases — to disptd 
ovil tlioughis from tlio mind — to dissipate melancholy — ainl 
to soften the soverity of a criud mistress. They employed 
pretty nearly the same characters for all these diiVorent 
paq)Oses, hut tlicy varied the onier and combination of th(3 
letters ; they wrote them C3ither from right to loft, or from to]> 
to h(»ttom, or in form of a circle, or contrary to the course of 
the sun, itc. In tin's principally consisted that puerile and 
ridiculous art, as linlo understood, y)robab]y, by tliuso who pro- 
fes>od it, ns it was distrusted by those wlio hud recourse to it. 

1 have already remarked that they had often no other end, 
in sacriiiciug human vit'tims, than to know what was to hap- 
j)en by insj)ectiun of their entrails, by the eifusion of their 
blood, and by the greater or h*ss degree of celerity with which 
they sunk to the bottom of tlxo water. The same motive en- 
gaged them to lend an attentive ear to the singing of birds, 
which some diviners boasted a power interjn'eling. Tin; 
ancient history of Hcandinavia js as full of iht'se superstitious 
practices as ihat of Home itself. W(* see hi Saxo {jrarnmiiti- 
cus, as in Livy, auguries whicn foreboile the success of nn 
expcMition, warriors wlio are struck by unexpected presages, 
lots consulted, days regarded as favourable or unlucky, female 
diviners wlio follow Ibc armies, showers of blood, forebodings, 
wonderful dreams whicli the tivout never fails to justify, and 
the slightest circuvnsiuiid(3^» of the most ‘important actions 
taken for good or had omens. This has been, wo well know, 
a general and inveieratc disease in human nature, of which it 
has only begun to be cured in EurojK?. To re(^ull to view a 
spectacle, which tends so much to mortify and humblo us, 
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woul'l bo a labour a^ uselos.^ as disoourn^iiF^ to an historian, 
if the kuo\^k‘clgc of all tln-st^ prat-iioos did not make an ossen- 
tial ])ai-l (tf i^nl of manners and of tlio causes of events, 
without wbicli ihcn^ coyld ho. no histor/ ; and also if tlio 
sketch of the. ernn's and mistakes of Immaii reason did not 
conviiK'iufi^y prove, to the nece'ssily of cultivating it. A 
person endued willi natural good^scusc. will also lind, by this 
means, remedies proper to .eiirc whatever remaiits of such 
wesakuess and eredulity hang about him. It is true, one can- 
not always refute llie marvellous and suj)erniitutal slorieg of 
ancient historians, hy the haiit^ circumstances of their rela- 
tions; because, l)csidcs that it would be endless to enter con- 
tinually upon such dihj<‘ussions, \^e ofl(*n want the pieces 
nceetsary to enahle us to make all the r(‘scarchcs such an ex- 
amination would require. lUit what needs there more to con- 
vinces us that w’C have a right to r(*/ect, without exception, all 
facts of this kind, than to coiisid(‘r, on the one luin^ how ig- 
norant the vulgar ar(‘ e\tai in our days — how credulous — ^liow 
easy to be imp(^s(al on ; and to be even the dupes of their own 
fancy, greedy of the marvellous, inclined to exaggc-u'-aliou, and 
precipitant, in their jiid^nieiits : and, on the other hand, that 
among those nations, whose history appears so astonishing at. 
present, for a long time all were \ulgar, except, perhaps, a 
few ohscuro sages, whoso voice was too foehle to be heard 
amid the clamours of so nuiny blind and prejudiced persons? 
Is it not suflicioiit to consubu’ furtlier, that the age of the 
greatest ignorance of such nations is prc'cisoly that which has 
been most fruitful of orach's^ divinations, prophetic dre^ims, 
apparitions, and other prodigies of that kind? — that they ap- 
pear more seldom iii j)roportion as they arc less believed ? — 
and, lirially, that the expeneuco of our own times show’s ns, 
that whei’ever reason is broftglit to the greatest perfection, all 
things fall into the order of natural aihl simple evenK, inso- 
much that the low'ost and meanest class of men accustom 
tliemselvcs to believe nothing which if not agreeable to good 
sense and accompanied w’ith some jirobability ? 

But 1 repeai'^it once more, thaf supe^^slition did not blind 
all iho ancient St'andinavians without exception ; and history 
testilles, that there wen*, after iill, amojig them men wise 
enough to discover the folly of the received opinions, iuid 
courageous enough to eoudeinu them without reserve. In 
the history of Ulaf Tryggvason a warrior fears not to say 
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publicly, that he relies xnuehmoro on hisown strength and on 
his arms, than upon l^horor Odin. Another, in tlig same book, 
speaks thus to his friend:— “ I \»ould ha\e th(j.o know, that I 
believe neither In idols nor spirits. 1 have travelled in 
many places ; T have met with giants and monstrous men : 
they could never overcome me ; thus to this present hour 
my own force and courage are the sole objects of my belief.” 
Unluckily there seems too much room to suspect that this 
contempt of superstition did but throw them for the most 
part into thb opposite extreme. So true is it that wo^ seldom 
are able to observe a just nvodium. At least, many of the 
northern warriors seem to have been so intoxicated with 
their courage as to esteAi themselves independent beings, 
who had nothing to ask or fear from the gods. In an Ice- 
landic clironicle, a vain-j»lorious person makes his boast to a 
Christian missionary, that he had never yet acknowledged 
any religion, and that his own strength and abilities were 
every thing to hiin. For the same reason, others refused to 
sacrifice to the gods of whom they had no need. St. Olaf, 
king of Norway, demanding of a warrior, whf> offered him* his 
services, Avhat religion ho professe^ ; the warrior answered, 
‘"I am neither Christian nor Pagan ; my companions and I 
have no other religion, than the confidence in our own 
strength, and in the good success which always attends us 
in war; and we are of (opinion it is all that is necessary,” 
The same thing is related of Ilolf, sumamed Kraki, king of 
Denmark : one day, when one of his companions proposed 
to (jjSer a sacrifice to Odin, he said that he feared nothing 
from that blustering spirit, and that he should never stand 
in awe of him. But as it was ^ not always kings who durst 
manifest sentiments so hold and hardy, the followers of the 
prevailing religion sometimes punished these irreligious per- 
sons. In the life of King C)laf Tr}"ggv»son, mention is made 
of a man who was condemned to exile for having sung in a 
public place, verges, tlie sense of winch was to this purpose, 
I will not insult or aflront tho gods ; nevertheless, the god- 
dess Freyja inspirejs me ^Vitli no respect : *it yiust certainly 
cbe that either she or Odin are chimerical deities.” It is easy 
to conceive how much natural good sense, supported by that 
confidence which bodily strength inspires, could excite in those 
ancient w'arriors contempt for their mute and feeble deities, 
and for the childish or troublesome rites in their worship- 
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But besides this, the primitive religion, .as I have already ob- 
served, in its original purity admitted only jl siruple and 
reasonable woifl^hip, and on? sole* principal deity, who was 
invisible and almighty. One may then suppose, with a good 
deal of likelihood, that this religion was not by length of time 
so much defaced, but that some traces of it still remained in 
the memory of sensible persons, and in the soundest part of 
the nation. Indeed wo see uppear at intervals in ancient 
Scandinavia, some men of this stamp endtied with a real 
strength of mind, who not only trampled underlet all the 
objects of the credulity and idle? superstition of the multitude, 
(an effort whioli pride renders easy, and sometimes alone* pro- 
duces,) but who even raised their minds to the invisible 
master of every thing we see ; “ the father of the sun, and 
of all nature.” In an Icelandic saga, a person named Giest 
says to his nephew, who is just ready to embark for Green- 
land*:*: “ I beseech and conjure him who , made the^ sun to 
give success to thy undertaking.” A celebrated Nor- 
wegian warrior, named Thorstein, says, speaking of his father, 
“ lie will receive upon this account a recompense from him 
who made the heaven and the universe, whoever he be : ” 
and, upon another occasion, he makes a vow to the same be- 
ing, ** who made the sun,” for, adds he, “ his power 
must needs have been excessive to produce such a work.” 
All his family entertained the same sentiments, and 
it is expressly noted in many places of the same saga, 
that it was their religion to believe in him, “ who was 
creator of the sun." Torkill,»a supreme judge of Icclar\jl, a 
man of unblemished life, and distinguished among the wisest 
magistrates of that island dusing the time tliat it was governed 
in lorm of a republic, seeing his end draw near? ordered him- 
self to be set in the open air, with his face turned towards the 
sun, and having rested there some moihents in a kind ' of ec- 
titasy, expired, recommending his soul to him among the gods 
who had created the sun and the stJrsj. But^of all the 
strokes of thiskind, none is more remarkable than what a 
modem Icelandic historian relates in his manuscript supple- 
ment to the history of Norw^ay. Harold Harfagra, the tirs^ 

^ Vatzda?la. apud Barthol. c! 6, lib. i. p. 83. 
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Idiig of all Nonvay, says this author, heiiiir yol hut, yoiinj^, 
held the following discourse in a popular asseinhly : — “ J swenr 
and ju'otost in the in<^st sacnal niami(n\ ihfd 1 will never 
offer sacrifice to any of the gods 'idorcd hy the poo])l(\ hut 
to him only who hath formed this world, and every thing 
we hohold in it.” Harold lived in the middle, of the ninll* 
century, at a time when the Cliristiaii rcligio»i had not yet 
peaietra^ed into Norway. 


cTiAPTr:!: vit. 

OF THi: FOUM OF (JOVFUNnFNT WITTe]J FOIIWEKLY 

i‘j;r.yAiJ.FT> ix titf. Noirnf. 

Tjce character (>f the ancient northern nations is, in some 
measunx laid open m the iormcr ]K»ok. Ji is the nature of 
every i?.digu)ji ^\lucli is ilie. haudiwork of men, always to carry 
marks of the woakiics.s of ii?» author^, and to breathe forth the 
same S]>irit with ^Y]licll they tlunnsel\e> were animated, 
Tlieir goveriinieul and laws are anc^tlier faithtul mirror where- 
in tliat spii'il. may be seen with no less advantage. Jt is ob- 
vious that the laws cannot lojig be euiitrary to tlio gcniiLS of 
a nation. Sooner or later they will he impres^fjd with its 
character, or IIjcv will give it Ilnurs. These are two streams 
very diil’erent iu their sources, lail which as soon astlnv unite 
in the same chanind. have but one furce and one direction. 
The importance of this subjeert makes it incuiiilxuit on me to 
treat it with some extent, and 'to bring togethe r with the ut 
most care all the fcidilo and scaltc2\*d rays which lln’ow any 
light upon it .amid the obscurity of so many dark ages. 

In the first ])lacc, let us coilsult l acitus, that excellent 
historian of audtait Germany, who in )jis little compendious 
narrative has giveji in a J’<wv juiges a most striking ])iilure 
of the inhabitants of«this vast countiy. Jiis words ought to 
bo given here, entire, and weigluMl witli care. Among this 
people, he says, ‘‘ Un* chiefs, or ja iuces '«s**hetermine some 
^afiairs of less importance ; all the rest are reserved for the 


* jD/ 7 Principcs y de 7uaJon7j9/.<t Oinnea, Tacit. 

Germ. c. 11, 12, 30, l i, c\c. 
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gcnoml assembly : yet even these, tlie^ decision of wliicli is 
\csted ill IIkj })eo])lc, are boforoliaiid discussed by the chiefs. . . . 
At these asse»d)lies they hflvc tlihii* seats all them armed. 
Silence is eomuiaiided the priesls, whose business it is 
at such times to maintain order. Then tlio Iviug or chief 
speaks lirst ; afterwards the great jnen are heard in their turns 
with that attention which is duo to their age. to their nobility, 
their reputation in war, their eloqueneo : greater deference 
being paid to their ]K)vv(;r of persuasion, than to flieir per- 
sonal f^ulhority. If tlicir advice displeases, tlie people reject 
it Avith a general murnuir; it is approved of, they clash 
their lances. It is the most honourable way of expressing 

their assent, or of conferring praise, to do it by their arms 

(h'iminiii causes may also be brought before this great coun- 
cil of the nation In the same, assemblies are elected 

the chiefs or princes, whoso Imsiness it is io distribute justice 
thi'ougJi the towns and Tillug<\s. To eucli of these a^re joined 
a hundred assossoj-s chosen ont of the people, who assist the 

chief with their advi(je and authority The kings are^ 

chosen for their nol)lc birth : the, loadei’s or generals for their 
personal valour. The ]^)wor of the kings is not arbitrary, but 
limited. The leaders arc not so much to give orders as ex- 
amples : they must signalize tlioinselves by their courage and 
activity, and tlieir authority must ho founded on esteem and 

admiration Extreme youth do(‘S not exclude from 

the rank of prince or chief, those whom their noble birth, or 
the distinguished merit of their fathers, entitle to this dignity. 
As they advance in ago ati^X acquire esteem, other ypung 
xvarriors attach tliemseivcs to them and swell llieiv retinue. 
!Nor does any one blush to^ho seen among these attendants 
or followers. Yet tlioy liave diflerent degreeHrof rank, which 
are regulated by the chiefs own judgment. Among tlie fol- 
lowers is groat emulation who shall* stand highest 'in the 
chief 's or prince's favoiu;; among tlic princes wlio shall have 
the most numerous and valiant attehdauts. This is their 
dignity, their strength, to ho always surrounded with a body 
of chosen ypuHis. 'fhis is their glory in peace, their secu- 
rity in war. And not only in their own nation, hut amm^g 
neighbouring stales, they acquire a name and re})utalion, in 

Ih'ges €,>: nohlliiaiL, ; Duces cx virtiUc smuuat. Tacit, c. 7. 
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proportion to the riiiiphor and valour of tlieir attendants. Then 
is tlieir friendship sought after by embassies, and cultivated 
by presents. , In battle, ‘it 'would be a'^lisgrace to the 
chief to be exctdled in courage by awy of his followers ; a dis- 
grace to liis followers not to equal their chief. , Should he 
perish, they would be expensed to the highest infamy through 

life if they should survive him, and escape from battle 

The chiefs light for victory — they for their chief. .... To 
retain their followers in their service, no prince or chief has 
any other I'esource but war. They require of him o..e while 
a horse trained for war; one-^ while a victorious and bloody 
lancb. His table rudely served, but with great abundance, 
serves them instead of pay.” 

All the most distinguished eircumstanccs which cliaraeterizo 
the ancient Teutonic form of govenimont arc contained in 
this remarkable passage. Here we sec kings, who owe their 
advancement to an illustrious extraction, {>rt?siding, rather 
than ruling, over a free people. Here wt see the nation as- 
sembling at certain stated times, and making resolutions in 
their own j)crsons on all affairs of importance, as to enact 
law’s, to choose peace or war, to comdude alliances, to distri- 
bute justice ill the last resort, and to elect magistrates. Here 
also w'o distinguish a body of the chiefs of the nation, who 
prepare and propose the important matters, the decision of 
which is reserved for the general assembly of all the free 
men : that is, we trace here the lirst lineaments, if I may so 
say, of what was afterwards named in different countries, 
“the council of tlie nation,” “the senate,” “the house of 
peers,” <S:c. Here we discover the origin of that singular 
custom, of having an elective general, under an hereditary 
king; a casu)«n received among most of the nations* of Ger- 
man extraction, who had either mayors of the palace, or 
^rand-marshals, or coiistablcs, or counts : for all these difTeront 
names only expressed the same thing in different countries. 
Lastly, if we examine^with attention the words of 1 aeitus, we 
cannot doifl»t but vassalage and the feudal teijuro had already 
taken footing among, this people before ever they left their 
.native forests. For although perhaps tlu'y did not in those 
early times give lands in fee, and although their fees or fiefs 
were then peiliaps nothingbut arms, war-horses, and banquets ; 
what \ve read of ihe reciprocal engagements between the 
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princes or chiefs and their followers evidently contains what- 
ever was essential to the nature of vassalage, and all the 
changes which ^were afterwards made in it welc only slight 
and accidental, occasioned by the conquests and new esta- 
blishments which followed from it. 

If we corfsidcr after this the character of these nations, as 
it is sketched out by Tacitus, we sfiall not be surprised to see • 
them wedded to institutions wliich they found so suitable to 
their situation and temper ; for being the most free %.nd war- 
like peo|dc upon earth, they must have had a uatutal aversion 
to the authority of a single persyon ; and if they placed them- 
selves under leaders, it was only because war cannot be ’con- 
ducted in any other form. As free men they would only obey 
from choice, and be less influenced by personal authority than 
by reason ; as warriors they conceived no other duty to be 
owing to a prince tlian to be ready td shed their blood for his 
cause. 

Blit how came these men to preserve thcmselvds in so 
great a degree of liberty ? This was owing to their climate 
and manner of life, wliich gave them such strength of body 
and mind as rendered them capable of long and painful 
labours, of great and daring exploits. “ Accordingly we have 
since found liberty to prevail in North America, but not in the 
south;’’* for the bodily strength of the northern warriors 
kept up in them that courage, tliat opinion of their own volom*, 
that impatience of affronts and injuries, which makes men 
hate all arbitrary government and despise those who submit 
to it. Being less sensible of pain than the more southern 
nations, less easily moved by*the bait of pleasure, less sus- 
ceptible of those passions which shake the soul too violently, 
and wea^ifen it by making it dependent on another's will, they 
were the loss a prey to ambition, which flattei’s and intimi- 
^tes by turns in order to gain the ascendant. “Their 
imagination more constant and lively, their conception more 
steady than quick, naturally resisting *novelties, kept them 
from falling into those snares out of which they^would not 
have known hciW to csisape. * , 

They were free because they inhabited an uncultivated. 


* Montesquieu, L'Espritdos Luis, tom. 2. 
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country, nido forests .tiicI mountains ; and liberty is tlie sole 
treasure of an iiidig(;nt pcjople : for a poor e(»iiutr>" excites no 
avidity, and ho ^Yho j>osBe.ssos little defends it easily. They 
were free because* they were ignorant of those pleasures, often 
so dearly bought, wliich render the" protection of a powerful 
master nec(»ssary. They were iteo because h*. niters and 
#sheplicrds, who wander about in woods through inclination or 
necessity, are not so easily ojipressed as the timorous inliahit- 
aiits of hiolosed towns, who arc Ibero cliainod downi to the 
fate of their liouscs ; and because a wandering ])Copl(3, if 
deprived of llieir liberty in one place, easily lihd it in 
another, as well as tbeir subsistence. Lastly, they were free 
because, hnowing not the use of money, there could not bo 
employed against tliein tlait instrument of sla\('ry and cor- 
ruption, which enables tlic ambitious to collect and distribute 
at will the signs of ricdicji. 

Further, that spirit of liberty, arising from thc'ir climate, 
and fnAn their rustic and military life, had rec(dv('d now' 
strength from the opinions it had ]»rudueed, as a sucker wdiich 
Fihoots forth from tlio root of a tn‘e strengthens by f'lubraiing 
it. In effect tbt'se j>co])le, esteeming beyond all things tlio 
right of revenging an atVronl, the glory of dohju.siiig death and 
jjerishing sword in liand, were always rearly to attack tyranny 
in the iirst who dared to attempt it, and in whatever for- 
midtible shape it appeared. 

Ly tliese means was li])crty ju’esorved among the inbabit- 
anls of Germany and the north, as it w(3re in the l»ud, ready 
1o blossom and exj)aiid through ;ill Luro])e, tla re to flourish 
in Iboir several colonies. Tibs powcudul princijde exerted 
the more sU’ength in ]»roportiou as it was the Jiioro pressed; 
and tlie Avbol(’„}>ow(‘r <d' lioine having In^en unable to destroy 
it, it made that yield in its turti floin the* time it la'gaii to bo 
onfeebbMl till it was ciitij’ely overturned. Indeed there was 
scarce a moment vvherein these* tNv<» <M>])osite powers preserved 
an even balanco. Astooon as ever that (d* lioiuo <*eased to bo 
^superior, it was destroyed : its erlehrated name, tliat name 
which had be^mi so long its su|)pi)rt, was only ft signal of yen 
geance, whitdi served as it were to rally suid a-^s^•lnble at the 
same instant all the northern nations: and iniijj(*dialely all 
these breaking forth as it wore by agr(*ement, over- 
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tumed this unhappy empire, and formed out of its ruins 
limited monarc.liies — states not less kiiOwn before by name 
than by their form of govemi^ent ^ 

In effect we ever}" where see in those sw^^ayms of Germans 
and Scandinavian^, a trooj? of savage warriors, who seem only 
born for rav»g(^ and dostruotion, changed into a sensible and 
free peoi>le as soon as ever they had tH)]itirmed their conquests ; 
impregnating (if I may so say) their institutions with a spirit 
of order and equality ; electing for their kings such of their 
princes of the blood royal as they judged most wortjiy to wear 
ihe ci*o\fii: dividing between those kings and the whole 
nation the exercise of the sovcrRigii power; reserving to.the 
general assemblit^s the right of making law's and deciding im- 
portant matters ; and lastly, to give a solid suj)port to tho 
powers immediately essentia] to monarchy, distributing fiefs 
to tho principal warriors, and assi|.<[rimg certain privileges 
])ro]>cr to the several orders of the state. 

Sucl) for a long time was the constitution of all the govern- 
ments wdiich tlieso j^oople founded iu Italy, in Spain, in Gaul, 
in llritain, at thiit niemorablc v.m which changed tho fate and 
place of abode of sc» many nations — an era for ever memorable, 
since here we trac(5 ihc tiNt link (as it were) of a new chain 
of events; and lienee we see spring forth the law's, the man- 
ners and principles, which have ev(‘r since governed so many 
celebrated n.ifions, whose snjicriority of genius seems to have 
callfjd tbem forth to cloterminc one day the late of almost all 
the rest of tho w'orld. 

One cannot without difliculty quit an object so pleasing. 
It is time, however, to confine* myself to wiiat more parti'CU- 
Jarly relates to my subject. All that we Icani from the his- 
torical monuments of tlio north jicrfeclly confirms tho testi- 
mony oi 'I’aciUis, and oiiiu'r gives or receives now^ light from 
tho aimtils of tho oih<*r teutonic nations. This rcimuivable 
agreemmit made M. de Monlosipiieu say tiait, iu reading 
lamtus w’o every wiiero sco tlu^ codys (d’ the barbarous 
nations ; and in >*(xading tho codes of the barbaroivs nations, 
wc are coulimia-lly rijiuimlcd of Taiiiiis.” Xcjtwitlistanding 
this, ^wo must not tlait<‘r ourselv(*s tliTit we can discover 
exactly tlu3 e\b nt of jiower wliicli the ancient kings of Scan- * 
diuavia cnjoynl, nor the ])arliciLlar rigli ts and ju*ivi1cges of 
each ordci* of the statci If I hose w ore iie\ci‘ very jirecLscly' 
uotermined among a rude people, who liad no other laws but 
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custom, how can we distinguish them exactly at the present 
great distance of time ? All that we can obscurely discover, 
is, that the JDancs, who before the arrival of Odin were di- 
vided into many, nations, and lived in great independence, 
were by force of arms subjected to kings more absolute, whom 
this conqueror placed over them *. „ • 

They were not long, however, before they recovered their 
right of electing tlieir kings, and consequently all the other 
rights less essential to liberty. It is true, the people seem 
always to have made it a law to choose the nearest relation of 
the deceased king, or at least some one of the royrfi family, 
which they respected as issUed from the gods. They still 
show the places where these elections were made : and as 
Denmark was for a long time divided into three kingdoms, w^e 
find accordingly three principal monuments of this custom ; 
the one near Lunden ih*Scmiia, the other at Leyra or Lethra 
in Zealand, and the third near Viburg in Jutland. 'J'hesc 
monuments, whose rude bulk has })reserved them from the 
ravages of time, are only vast unhewn stones, coiiimoiily 
twelve in number, set upright and placed in form of a circle. 
In the middle is erected a stone mudi larger Ilian the rest, on 
wdiich they made a seat for their kingf. The other stones 
seiwed as a barrier to keep off the populace, and marked the 
place of Ihosc whom the people had ajq>oiiitcd to make the 
election. They treated also in the same j»lacc of the most 
important affairs But if the king chanced to die in war or 
at a distance from home, they formed upon the sjiot a place 
after the same model by bringing together the largest stones 
thoy could fmd. 'J'ho principal chiefs got upon these stones, 
and wdtli a loud voice delivered their opinions; then the sol- 
diers who stood in "crowds about them signified their appro- 
bation or assent by clashing their Rhiclds together in a lund 
of cadence, or by raising certain sbouts. We know that this 
custom of electing their kings in the open field prevailed 
among all llic iiortheni nations, and was for a long time 
necessary, ^because they bad no cities. The cmpero»'s of Ger- 
many w^rc for many ages elected after the sottic manner. 

In Sweden, they joined to the other ceremonies which I 

• Tliis is an assumption founded on the Ynglinga-saga. Sec page 84. — 
Ed. 

f Woim. jVIonuin. I)anic, 

i The places indicated were in fact Thing-steads. See Note, page 108 . — Ed, 
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have been describing, an bath reciprocally taken between the 
king and subjects One of the judges of the provinces 
convoked an a^semldy to iriWce a* new eleCjfion immediately 
after tlie death of the kh^, and demanded with a loud voice 
of the peoi>le, if they would accept for kijig the person he 
nambd, who* was always one of the^royal family. When they 
had all given their consent, the new king was lifted uj) on the 
shoulders of the chiefs, in order that all thti people might sec 
and know him. Then he took Odin to witness, that h(^ would 
ohserve |ho laws, d€?fcnd his country, extend its uoundarias, 
revenge whatever injuries his predecessors had received Jrc»m 
their enemies, and would strike some sign^al stroke which 
should rendi'v him and his pcojde famous. This oath he re- 
nowj[!d at the funeral of his predecessor, which was usually 
celebrated with great pomp ; and also on occasion of the pro* 
gross which he wtis obliged to make through the chief j^ro- 
vinces of tlie kingdom, in oi'der to receive the homagij of his 
subjects. I relate here all the particulars of this ceremony, 
because the exact confonniiy whi(‘li wo lind between the man- 
nori^of the Danes and Swedes dui*ing the ages of paganism, 
will not suffer us to douhtjbut that the kings of Denmark wore 
elected after the same manner. This supposition is coulirmod 
by what wo can discover of the ancient constitution of the 
kijigdom of ^Norway. i>ut it is sufficient just to mention 
hei*e this identity of goviTinneiit in the thrtie principal king- 
doms of the North. To describe it minutely in them all 
would occasion tiresome repetitions. 

. The ancient inliahitfints of Germany and Scandinayia 
emerged hut slowly from a state of nature. The ties which 
linked different families together were for a long time no- 
thing hut a confederacy to exercise violence oi to repel it. 
They possessed a great extent of lands, of which they culti- 
vated hut little, and resided on less : in short, they lived too 
separate from each other to have any great need of civil law^s ; 
and their chiefs had too little authoritjr to mako^them ob- 
served, if they had. Hence so ninny little societies and con- 
federacies. Me if handed together \o rcvejigo an injury; and 
the sentiment of honour, as well ns interest, made lliem faith 
ful to each other in an association so necessary to their wel- 

* Palin. Suca Hikes. Hist. tom. i. chap. 7* 
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faro. A man’s relations imcl friends who had not revenged 
liis deatli, would inslanlly luive lost that reputatipn which con- 
stituted theif principal security. The inhabitants of Fries- 
land lived for a long time in a statQ of this kind. Most of the 
other German nations had already advanced a step beyond 
this in the time of Tacitus. Endless disorders, •tlio unavoid- 
able consequences of the right of self-i'cvenge, had suggested 
to the wiser sort among them tlio necessity of magistrates, 
who bbo*iild interpose their authority in private quarrels, jind 
oblige the htfended person or his relations to recei\e,a])resent 
from the aggressor; tliatso q compensation being m.ade for an 
injury, migiit prevent the consequences of an etenial resent- 
ment, wliieli from privaie persons might extend to the public. 
And for fear that ibis manm;r of ttmuinatiug dilfi'ranees 
should become a new source of them, the comjiensation was 
determined by an invarjable rule, and commonly lijiiiled to a 
certain v.alue in cattle. 1 lie only mom-y known in those nide 
ages, ‘'a mai'k of submission of this sort sntislied men's pride 
as to the point of honour, gratilied their avarice, and suHi- 
cienlly si'cured them from a rcjietiiion of the oilenci;. ‘ The 
Banes, in this rcsiiect, followed th^,slc])s of the neighbonring 
nations. J\Iere jiarity of reason might give one a right to sup- 
pose this, even if wo lifid not mure positive proofs ; hut with- 
out accumulating the.se unnecessarily, we need only cast our 
eyes on the ancient laws of the conqneror.s of Gn'at IJritain. 
most of which are still extant; and whoever will run over the 
collections piihlished by Jjrimhard, AYilkins, and Leibnitz, 
wi|l not doubt hut they were' all dicLated by the same spirit, 
and were really the same at the bottom. It w ill be suflieienl 
to quote a few paitieulai-s, to qnablo us to judge, of their ge- 
neral spirit ;• for this is all I uiidei tako to show of Uicm. As 
to their more partieular mimlic eiveumshmees, they have 
doubtless varied a thousand time.s, in dilferent ages and coun- 
tries ; but these we shall not descynd to at present. 

The laws of the Sfixous, as regulr.tcd by Charlemagne, and 
published by I.eibnitz eslaldishod a oommisition in money 
for most sorts of cryues ; find for want of money lliis was to 
be paid in the flesh of eatlle. every limb and joint of which 
had its known value regulated by law. They carefully diatin- 


L'-Hfiiitz, Jler, UruiiKwic. tom. i. 
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guishod ilic different degrees of offeiKie, es well as lliosc of the 
rank wliioli ^lie ottonded person bore in tljo st^ale. Accord- 
ingly for llie iDiirdcr of a ncflde ul* a jnunci^ tlic eoinpositiuu 
was 1440 sous^', and the (or every wound that dt^prived 
liim of his bearing, sight, or use of his lindjs. But if tins in- 
jury was doi*e to a free man. and nfit to a noble t, ilic compo- 
sition was only 1:20 : at the same lime the murder of a 

slave was rated hut 30 ; which was prf‘cisely tla^ jnjee of a 
simple blow, lliat producetl neither swellhig nor hyickuesS, if 
given to a ]>rince or noble. Much the sam(3 projionions wore 
observed by the law of tlie Anglos. Wounds given to a m.-iiden 
were estimated at double the rate tiny would ]iav(3 been, if 
given to a man of the same rank of life. It was not the same 
with a woman vs ho had hojnc children. Outrages against 
modesty wor<i .also valued with a degree of exactness of which 
one would not have thought matters of that nature suscepti- 
hlo. “ 4’h(^ laws of tliese ]»eople, ’ says di‘ ^Joiit('^(juieu, 

“ judgeal of insults olfered to men by the size of the wounds, 
nor did tlu‘y sIjow more relinement as to the otibnees com- 
mitUd against women ; so lliat they seem to liave measured 
hijuries lus ojie measures figures in geomctn\” 

These laws vary more in what ndalc's to theft. By the law 
of the Saxons, it was in most cases punished with death. By 
that of the Angles, whicli duuhth'ss apf)roa(*hes nearcj* to the 
laws of the Banish nations, the robber compounded by i)ayin 
Irijde the value of what he had stolen. But wlieii* govern 
meat had actpiired a little more st4ibility, and when ilie man- 
ners were a little more civilizoij, men were not satisfied with 
o])]»osing to the disorder a h.anicr so ofUoi ineflectual. H'he 
magistrates appointed to w atch.over the jaibHc peace pretended 
tbiit ^JTIEY were insulted as often as that j)c.‘ice*was broken, 
and therefore, over and ahore tlie composition wliich was to 
atone for the oflbnce, they exacted a line; either as a satisfac- 
tion due to the jnihlic, or as a recompense for the trouble given 
Ihcmselves in making up the dilferenco ahcl in jiroteiting tlic 
offender. These fines were for a long lime all, or almost all 

• 

* If the anlhor computes by modern money, it is 720 pence Enfflish, or * 
about a/. sterliug.—P. ^ 

t The original is u hence comes the’ wc.rd Jiotmur, h}' which tlio 

French e^prt‘^.s at present one wlio is not u gentleman, 

I Sixty pence, or live shillings sterling. — P. 
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the punishment whi(;h could possibly prevail among a valiant 
and free people, who esteemed their blood too precious to be 
shed any other way than iil battle. Tlieir Idn^s had for many 
ages no other revenue tlmn what arose from these fines, and 
from their own private demesnes: all other kinds of imposi- 
tion were not known till, long after that period of time to 
which we atjiresent confine our researches. 

If this way of punishing crimes may justly pass for singular, 
that of eslablisliiiig proofs in tlio administration of jnstic<^ may 
be esteemed no less so. Here all tlie ignorance, all^dho bar- 
barjty of our ancestors mnnilV'st themselves so plainly, that it 
is not in the power of our retlcctions to add to them. Their 
embarrassment was so great when they endeavoured to distin- 
guish truth from falsehood, that tliey were obliged to Imve re- 
course to the most strange expedients and most ridiculous 
practices. Thus they sometimes obliged tlic accused to pro- 
duce a certain number of persons called Cornpurgat«»-s ; not 
that tliose men liud, or were snpj)Osed to have any knov;- 
Icdgc of the alfair in question, but they w(‘re siin})ly to swear 
they were persuaded tlie accused spoke true. 1 besides’ this, 
they often a])]')omtod wlmt was call(;d the judiciary combat, and 
how absurd soewer this custom was, it was so intimately con- 
nected with tlieir opinions concerning destiny and providence, 
that it triumphed for a long lime over religion, jiopes, and 
councils; and thougli a hundred times proscribed, as often re- 
vived and appeared again under diirercnt shapes. Lastly, 
when the discovery of truth appeared to them to exceed all 
human powers, they had recoui’se to snpomatural means, aiul 
what they called divine judgments. 'Diey bad many ways of 
consulting that oracle. For asj according to their notions, all 
the elements Averc animated by an intelligence as incorruptible 
in its justice as the deity whence it sjirung, they thought 
they ‘had nothing to’llo but to unite the accused person to one 
of these divinities, and so oblige it to declare by the manner 
of its acting upon Him, Avliat judgment it entertaiiH^d of bis 
innocence. Thus sometimes they cast him into a deep Avater, 
tied about Avith cords : if he sunk, that is, if tlijf?. genius of the 
water rcceiA^ed him into its bosom, it declared him to ho 
innocent ; if it rejected him, if he swam upon the surface, 
he Avas looked upon as convicted of tlie crime. ’I’liis Avas 
called the w^atery ordeal, and Avas more dangerous than it ap- 
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pears to have heeu at first sight ; for though a inau thro\Mi 
into the ^vat(^’ commonly sinks at first to the bottom, yet as 
tliey lied him about \vith larg^ cords, “ and jvitKs,” he some- 
times swam on the surfa<:(i spite of his teetli. This kind of 
proof indeed, as well as tliat of boiling water, was only for per- 
sons of infcAor rank. (Ithcrs liamjled liot iron, or put their 
hands into a red-hot gauntlet, or walked blindfold over burn- 
ing ploughshares, Ii‘ at the end of certain days there re- 
mained any marks of the lire on the hands or feet,* the ac- 
cused wej*c judged guilty; if not, he was acquitted.* There js 
reason to think that, notwithsti^iding they took all possible 
precaution, tlioy also had rccoui'se to certain preservatives 
against the effects of fire, and perhaps the same that mounte- 
banks in our times make use of as oft as they amuse the 
people with spectacles of the same kiiul. J^csides this, men 
who were accustomed to hard labour, *to the toils of hunting, 
and constant haiidling of anus, had rendered (heir skins so 
lliick and callous, that tlujy could nut easily’ be hurt ; fi.nd as 
for the ladies, I hoy vsvre generally allowed champions to un- 
dergo the trial for them. The proof by fire, or liery-ordeal, 
seems to lia>e been more in use afterwards, and founded upon 
a dili'erciit train of reasoning ; for in things of this nature, wo 
must not expect such rude minds to act very consistently. 

As for the ceremonies which accompanied these kinds of 
proof, the cases in which llu^y \xcvc appinnted, and the other 
minute circumstances, they varied in diflorent times and 
])laces; and as imitation and habit perpetuate customs long 
after the causes of them have ceased, the ordeal was practised 
(luring many r.,ges by men, who doubtless believed nothing 
about the genii presiding over the several elements, or the 
other doctrines of tlie ancient religion'^. I shall not enter 
on the minute history of the tndcal, &c., which was not pecu- 
liar to the Hiiciout Daiu*s, and may be fmnd described in other 
hooks I. 1 thought proper only to mark the connection be- 

* Thus lonp after Oliristiaiiity was established amonp: the Atiplo-Saxoiis, 
kiiijr Edward the tleiifessor (a reputed Siiiiit) is said to have put his motlier 
to the proof of the buniiii;? j)loii|;lishiires. And evei^ down to our own times, 
the watery ordeal,' or pro(*f hy swimming, has been emjdo}ed by the vulgar , 
for the trial of witchcraft, whenever they could tiiul means" to put it in ])rac- 
tice, — r. 

i* Yid. Wormius in IMoiium. Danic. lib. i. c. 2 , and Steph. Stephanius in 
his No^cs on Saxo (jramma liens. 
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tween them and the doctrines of that religion, wliich I de 
scribed in the prcjceding chaj^ters : a conn^rtian wliich has 
been seldom attended to, Rnd w*nich sho\\s that it is only for 
want of studying Tnankind that they appear to act wholly with- 
out motives or principles of conduct. It was king Valdeinar 
the Second to whom tln,^ gh>ry belongs of haviv.g abolished 
this absurd and inhuman practice in Denmark 1 . 


CHAPTER Vlll. 

THE PASSION OF THE ANCIENT SCANDINAVIANS FOR ARMS : TilETR 

valour: the aianneu in which uif.y hade wap^. 

“ Rome had rcckoncU from its foundation six liundn’d and 
forty years, when the arms of the Cimbri were iir'-t beard of 
among, ns. From that time to tbc present have ela]>sf'd two 
himdreAl and six years more. So long bavo we been in con- 
quering Germany. And in the course of so tedious a, war, 
what various losses have been sustained by eaeb juirty? No 
nation has given ns more frequent/ alarms : neillier the Sani- 
nites. the Cartliaginians, tin' Sjianiards, tlic Gauls, nor e\en 
the Partliians : so much less \igonr has the despotic power 
of Arsaccs had, than the libe rty of the Germans. I'er, (‘xccq^t 
the defeat of Crassus, what has the conquered and pro<-tratc 
East to object to the current of our success? h( reas tlie 

*,ne roignpd from tho yoar 1202 1241. — ?. 

f I caiJiiot concliule this siihjpct without ob.'>er\ing that we find gome 
traces of the ordeal iiiuong tije ancient (ircek.s and Romans. Tims in ilie 
Antiffonc of Sojdiocles, (Act II. Sc. IT.; we Jjave tli<‘ billowing remarkable 
pas&age, 'vvhieli bho^vs it was not unknovm in Greece : — 

'' The gmirds accused eatli other ; inmglit was proved. 

But each suspected each, and all dcT-ied, 

Clffering in proof of innocence to grasp 
The burning «tcel, to Avalk tliro’ iuv, and lake 
'Their Holemn oatlj they knew not of tin* deed.” 

See Franklin's Sojihocles and note on the alxne pns‘-ug(;*. See alsoStiemhok 
de Jur. Vet. Suec. lib. 8, iipud Daliii, Sue. Rik. Hist.. tom. i. cfi. 7. 

* Pliny, sjjeaking of a feast, which tlic ancic-rit Ji(»mans celebrated every year 
in honour of the Sun, obberve.s that iht; priests, who were to be of the iaiuily 
of the llirpians, danced on this occasion barefoot on burning eca'.s witlioiit 
burning themselves : this was apparently a relic of tiie i ery orde.I. J'Jin. 
Hist. JSat. lib. vii. 2, 
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Gerraaiis luivo taken or defeatcfl live j^eiirrals of the repuMic 
who comniJiudcd so many consular armies. Thcj(^ <^ut off Varus 
and tliree legions from Augustus himself. Nor was tliat ad- 
vantage obtained with ii 3 n]>unity, which Marius gained over 
them in Italy, the divine Julius in Gaul, and Drusus, Tibe- 
I'ius and G<?rmanicus iji their owij country. And even pre- 
sently after this, the tremendous threats of Caligula became 
the object of their sport. A respite followed, till j>rofiting 
by our discord and civil wars, they athudvcd our legions in 
their waiter quarters, and even undertook the conquest^ of 
Gaul. Wo have since driven them hack beyond the llhine : 
but in tlicse latter limes, our victories over them havc\>eeji 

less real, than the pomp of our triumjhs If this 

people cannot he brought to love us, at least may they always 
hate each other! since in the present declining fates of the 
empire, forluno can grant us no greater favour, than the dis- 
sensions of our enemies.'*-' 

Such was the opinion entertained of Ilio Gernfan and 
northern nations by the people who (lonquertMl tlie rest of the 
world. Snell, aiicordiiig to the confession of Tacitus, was 
that martial (‘ourage, tha^ ardour, that constancy in defending 
and aviMiging their liberty, wJihdi so early tbrearened llie 
power of Koine, and in a fe\v ages after overturned it. It is 
not Illy pri'scnt business to write llie liistory of that groat 
revolution, which clunigod tlie faco of Kiirope, but my sub- 
ject leads mo to disclose its causes, since they are contained 
in tlic 0])iui()ns and maiuu'vs which I am describing. Wo 
only want hero that penetrating eye, that deep sense jnid 
energy' of style, which distinguished the author 1 have heem 
translating. 'Jlie sources ^vhence issued tlioso torrents of 
pcoy»le, which from the north overwhelmed all Europe, the 
jn'inci[>les which put them* in motion, and gave Ihem so 
nnudi activity and force, these objects, gmiid and iiiierest- 
ing, liavf^ been but slightly and w'eakly treated of. I’he more 
enligluencd people, who were the victims of these ravages, 
were too mucli pressed with the weight of their calamity to 
have leisure , to tra.co its reinoto*cause% Idko the thunder 
which nanains unseen in the clouds till the moment it bursfj# 
forth, and whose nature we have no time to study wliilc it is 


* Tacit. Germ. c. ST- ct e. o*3. 
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striking us; these unexpected irruptions would hardly be- 
come tlie objects of research till after tlieir .effects were 
forgotten. Hence the relations^ that have btvoii given us of 
them are so uninteresting, confuted, and obscure; faults 
to which every history will he liable which only gives us 
a heap of facts, without be,ing able to develo]) their causes. 
The greatest part then of the historical jihenomena of the 
middle ages can only he cxplahuMl by a deep insight into 
the manners of the northern nations. It is only from thence 
w'e can OY*er be able to comprehend what could- induce 
whole nations to transport tliemselves from one extremity of 
Europe to the other; could break througli the ti(‘S of coun- 
tiy, which so strongly attach men to the places of tlieir birth; 
could render them unanimous in such strange projects, and 
make them thus sjji ead- themselves beyond their own bound- 
aries w’ith such exuberance and im])etuosity. 

1 have already hinted that the ancient Teutonic nations 
brcathetl nothing but war, wliich was at once with tliem the 
source of honour, riches, and safety. Their education, laws, 
prejudices, morality and religinn, nil concurred to make that 
their ruling ]tSissi(ui and only oljeelj:^ From their most ten- 
der age tliey np])lied tliomsclves to hixni th<‘. inililary art; 
they hardened tiieir bodies, and accustomed themselves to 
cold, fatigue, and hunger. They exercised themsehes in 
riiiining, in the eliace, in swimming across the great <‘st rivers, 
and in handling their arms. The very S]>(>vls (»!’ childhood 
itself, and of early youlli, were din'cted all towards this end: 
dangers were always intermiiigled with their play ; for it 
consisted in taking frightful leaps, in climbing up tlie steepest 
rocks, in fighting naked xvilh of}ensi\e W’oapcms, in wrestling 
with the utmoi^t fury : it was therefore common to see tliem 
at the age of lifteeii years already grown robust men, and 
able to make themselves feared in combat. It was also at 
this age that their young men became their owm masters, 
which they did by receiving a sword, a buckler, and a lancc. 
This cereinony was performed in some public inoeting. One 
of the principal persyiis of 'the assembly armed ,the youlli in 
public. “T’his, we are told by Tacitus, was his Tof^a Virilis, 
his entrance upon dignities; btiforc this lie made only part of 
a family, now lie became a member of the stat(\” After this 
he was obliged to provide for his own subsistence, and was 
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either now to live hy hunting, or by joining in some incursion 
ngninst fin ^niemy. Particular care was taken to prevent 
tlj(^se young soMicrs from eiQoving too early an acquaintanco 
v’itJi the opposite sex, till their limbs had acquired all the 
vigour of whi(‘li they were capable. Indeed they could have 
no hope to*1>e acceptable to the wpmen but in proportion to 
the courage and address they had shown in war sind in their 
military exfuvisos. Accordingly we see in an ancient song, 
pivsca ved by Jlartholin, a king of Norway extremely ^ur- 
l)risc<l tbat, as he could perform eight different ex*ercises, his 
mistress sliould presume to rejeci his suit. I shall frequently 
liavo occasion to ])roduce new' instances of this nuinuer of 
thinking firnong their women: it is sufficient at present to 
observ<\ that they wore not likely to soften their children hy 
loo much delicacy or indulgence. ^Thesc tender creatures 
were generally horn in the mi<lst* of camps and armies. 
Their eyes, from the moment they were lirst opened, saw 
nothing but military spectacles, arms, effusion of blobd, and 
combats either n'al or in sport: thus as tliey grew uj» from 
their infaiay, their souls were early disjiosed to imbibe the 
cruei prejudices of their bothers. 

Tlieir laws, for tJic most part like those of the ancient 
Lacedemonians, seemed to know' no other virtues than those 
ol a military nature, and no other crimes hut cowardice. 
They inflicted the greatest penalties on such as fled the lirst 
in battle, 'J'lie law's of the ancient Danes, according ta 
Saxo, ex(*lu<lcd them from society, and declared them in- 
famous. Among tlie Germans^tliis was sometimes carried^ so 
1f»r as to suir<tcate cowards in mud; after whicli they covered 
them over with hurdles; to ?diow% says Tacitus, that though 
the ])uiiis}imcnt of crimes should bo public, there are certain 
d(\grccs of cowardice and inijimy which ought to be buried in 
etf'rnal silence. qiie most flattering •distinctions w'ore re- 
served for such as Jiad performed some signal exploit, and 
the laws tliemselves distributed men •into ditVevent ranks 
accordiiig to tlieir dil'Jercnt degrees of courage.* Frotlio, 
king of Denmark, liad ordainetf, according to Saxo, that 
whoever solicited an eminent post in the army, ought uj)oiu 
all occasions to attack one enemy; to face two; to retire only 
one step hack from three; and not to make an ai’tiial retreat 
till assaulted by four. Hence was formed that prejudice so 
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deeply rooted amonp these people, that tlicrc was no other 
way to acquire glory hut hy the profession of »- anus and a 
fanatic valour : a, prejudice’ the three of which ♦display ( hI itself 
without obstruction at a time when luxury was unknown, 
when that desire, so natural, and so active among men, 
of drawing upon themselves the attention of theif equals, hud 
but one single object and support ; and when their coiintiy 
and their fellow-citizens had no other treasure but the fame 
of their exploits, and the terror thereby excited in their noigh- 
bqurs. 

The rules of justice, far .from checking these prejudices, 
had been themselves warped and adapted to their bias. It is 
no exaggeration to say, that all the Teutonic nations enter- 
tained opinions on this subject quite opposite to tlio theory of 
our times. Tliey looked upon w'ar as a real act of justice, 
and esteemed force an incontestable title over the weak, a 
visible mark that God had intended to subject them 1o the 
strong.* They hVul no doubt but the intentions of this 
divinity had been to establish the same dependence among 
men which there is among animals, and setting out from the 
princii)le of the inequality of men, vs our modern civilians do 
from that of their equality, they inferred thence that tho 
weak liad no right to what they could not defend. This 
maxim, which fomuNl the basis of the la\v of nations among 
the ancient inhabitants of Europe, being dictated by tlieir 
most darling passion, we caiiTiot wonder that they should so 
steadily act up to it in practice. And which, after all, is 
wo^st ; to act and think as ijioy did, or like tln^ moderns, 
with better principles to act as ill ? As to the ancient nations, 
we attribute nothing to them hi*re but whiit is justified by a 
thousand facte. They adopted tlie above maxim hi all its 
rigour, and gave the name of Divine Judgment not only to 
the Judiciary Combat; but to conllicts and battles of all sorts: 
victory being in their opinion the only certain mark by whicli 
Providencp enables hs to distinguish those whom it has 
appointed to command others. “ Valour,” says a German war- 
rior in Tacitus, “ is the only proper goods of men. The gods 
♦range themselves on the side of the strongest. 

Lastly, religion, by annexing eternal happiness to the 

• Tacit. Hist. lil). iv. c. 17. 
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military virtues, had given the last degree of activity to the 
ardour "and propensity these people had for war^ There were 
no fatigues, no dangers nor torments capable of damping 
a passion so well countenanced, and the desire of meriting so 
great a reward. 

[^Thc stoH of the celebrated Jowisburg sea-rovers will cor- 
roborate what is hero advanced, and offe'*. moreover, some 
very curious traits resj)ecting the customs and supersifitioiis of 
the Northmen. Antiquarian resenrclios have given rise to 
varioiis^ronjectures respecting tho first establishment ajid 
exact situation of Jomslmrg. *At a very early porio(\ the 
Vends — a Slavonic: tribe occupying the whole of the southern 
coast of the l»alt,ic from the Elbe to Esthonia — had a sea- 
port called dulin, situated iii that jiart of tho delta of the 
Oder that forms the present islaiyh of Wollin. Adam of 
Bremen, mentions Juliii as being tho largest and most 
flourishing commercial city of liiuropo in the eleventh cen- 
tuiy; hut it was destroyed in 1170 by Valdemar I., Iving of 
Deijinark, and the renown of its former splendour and pro- 
speritj’' only survived in the legendary accounts which tho 
romantic wTitors of the fonrtoonth and tifteenth centuries gave 
of a town they (tailed Yiiieta, which they represented as having 
been swallowed up by the sea, its ruins, they contended, 
being still discernible at a short distance from the coast, near 
the island of Usodom, Modem criticism lias, liowcver, 
shown that these legends originated in mistaking a reef of 
basaltic colimins for tlie ruins of a city, and in some blunder- 
ing scribe writing Vineta fo^ Jurnneta (Julin) in a m^;nu- 
scrijit. Whetlier Harald Bluetooth, who reigned iii Den- 
mark A.n. Oil -1)1, in one ofjiis numerous expeditions against 
the Vends, erected a strongliold called Jomsburg, in or near 
Julin, and jdacod a Dauisli garrison in it, is uiicertahi. It 
is, however, a well authenticated fact that during tho reign of 
that mouarcli, Palnatoki, a eolohrated sea-rover, established 
himself in a stronghold bearing that •name, situated some- 
where near Julin, and had probably the whole island of 
Wolliu ceded to him by the A^cndic prini*e Borislav. 

Palnatoki, who appears to have possessed in an eminent 
degree all the good and had (pialities of a Seaiidinavian free- 
booter, is said to have made of dilmsburg a second Hjiarta; 
and soino writers ('ven go so far as to compare his legislation 
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with that of Lycurgns!! Wlicn the facts, however, are 
divested of that romance which the undiscrin?inatiiig ad- 
mirers of Sag/i litprature arc tod apt to indulge in, we shall 
find that this pretended legislation merely consisted in 
Paluatold rendering more stringent the regulations observed 
oil board a pirate vessel in,.that age, as well as in most sue 
ceeding ones. No one, for instance, under 1 5 or above 50, 
was to l)c admitted into the community. No one who had 
not shown that lie did not fear to face two men equally as 
strpiig and\vell armed as himself. The associates, were to 
regard each other as brethren. Any feud that might un- 
avoidably arise, as, for instance, wlien a person previous to 
entering the association bad killed any one whose death 
another member was bound by the ties of consanguinity or 
sworn friendshij) to avonge, was to be referred to l\*iliiatoki, 
and the ])sirties were to abide by bis decision. All booty was 
to bo brought together, and (livid(‘(l according to established 
usage. *AU tidings Avero to bo lirst commiiiiit‘at(*d to Pal- 
natoki, and no one, witliout his permission, Avas to be absent 
for more than one iiiglit from Jomsburg, into AAhich no females 
Avere to be admitteil 

Palnatold's band soon became famous for its cx}>loits 
throughout the North, and it Avas esteemed an honour to 

* Tho writers alluded to, taking for granted that wlu*never men and 
women come together some mishap or other is sure to he the coiiseijiienoe, 
award great j-niise to their piratical Lyeurgiis for tliis exclusion of femah'S 
Iroin ids coinmnnity. No one in JoTn'*hnrg, tiny gra\ely assure ns, was 
a]lo\xed to marr\ . Palnatoki’s object ^.as to form a hand td' iinlneihli* \\ar- 
iif)rs, hence he ^ery wisely escheweil female charms, and, lik«‘ St. Sen;mii '*, 
jiiigiit liavc exclaimed to any stray daivi* who atteiu]»ted to allure his fol- 
lowers — c 

Oil haste and leave this isle 

7'iivr.fcoiUf hark ore morning smile, 

For on thy deck^ though dark It he, 

A femai'* lonu 1 see; 

And I ha^e sworn this /^partau sod 
' Hhall ne’er hy woman s ^’oot he trod.’^ 

Professor Miiller lias 8k*^»wn, lio’wever, that only ladies of a certain cla^s 
yore refused admittiince into .Tomshurg, and that Palnatoki s folhiwers were 
not only alh»wed to marry, hut obtained pcrmi.s-.ion to introduce their wives, 
dc If inpJt €n. UjiJpft, into the stronghold. So that after all, this old sea-rover 
■was not ipiite such an ungallaiit gentleman as his admirers would make 
him. 
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belong to it. We are told that amongst other distinguished 
persons, Sigvald and Thorkell tho Tall, the sons of the 
Sealaiul Jarl f trut-Harald, Were admitted 4s ineniboi's of the 
association. These chieftains on their ^vay to Joinshurg had 
supplied themselves with provisions by making a cattle 
foray * in the island of Bornholyfi; and although this was 
regarded as a very trifling offence in these predatory times, 
darl Viseti, to. whom the island belonged, demanded com- 
pensation from Strut-11 arald, and as tho latter felt no great 
inclina^on to pay for tho freaks of his roving oflspring, Viseti 
ravaged three of the Jarl’s cstJitos in Sealaiid, a procctiding 
which Strut-Harald retaliated by doing equal mischief iu 
Bornholm. Previous to this Bui the 'Thich, one of Viseti’s 
sons, had plundered Strut-Harald s treasury, and taken away 
among other things, 20 lbs. weight of silver, and the 
splendid cap hy wliich II arald had acquired his surname f. 
Svciid, tho sou (»f ITardd lUin'tootliJ, now intorlered be- 
tween the two powerful chieftains, and pi’oposed tfiat Bui 
should keep the silver hut return the cap, and that Sigurd, 
anofher of .lari Visetis sons, should many Strut-Harald’s 
daughter. Tlie parties jiaving agreed to these conditions, 
the maifriago was celebrateil witli great pomp, after which 
Bui and Sigurd went to Jomsbnrg, and wore admitted as 
members of the piratical coininunity§. 

This honour was shortly afterwards solicited by Vagn, the 
gvujulson of Pahiatoki, hut tlie ohl sea-rover would not listen 
to his request for two very cogent reasons; lirst, because 
Vagn was only tAvelvc years ojd; and, secondly, because* he 

♦ Ciillcd Ji Strandhog", or Strand-hewing, because the cattle were gene- 
rally Bliuightevod on tho strand. # 

f Strut%t‘iigl is the Old Norse for Ostrich (Struthio). *Harald probably 
sictpiired Ins surname from possossuig a cap ornamented with an ostrich fea- 
ther, whicii in tlmso days must luue been a great-rarity. 

^ A. writer is oftem puzzled whctlier he ought to adopt the Old Norse, tho 
modern Danish, or the current •English orthogranhy for the naiiu's of Scan- 
dinavians mentioned in English history. Thus the names of the conqueror 
of Englaml, and his son and successor, arc in Old Norse, Svoinn and Knutr, 
and in modern Danish, Svend and Knud,* names jvhich liave been changed 
by our historians into Sweyne, Savoiio, and Canute. t 

§ Wo are not told w'liether Sigurd’s fair Countess or Jarless acoonipaiiied 
him. If she did, w'e presume that Palnatoki, notwithstanding his Spartan 
predilections, would hardly have been so ungallaut as to refuse admittance to 
a lady during her honeymoon. 
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had already acquired the reputation of being the most unruly 
and turbulent youngstt'r wlu) ever sailed on a vjking cruise. 
Vagn very coolly j-eplied, that to his age l«fC Avas ready to 
show, by fighting with Jarl Sigvald, that he ])Ossesscd the 
strength of a youih of eighteen. The eliallcngc Avas of course 
accepted, but when the coiqbatants had belaboured each other 
for some time Avitli their battle axes, l^ilnatoki, jx'rceiving 
that Sigyald A\as losing ground, separated them, and Vagn 
was .received by general acclamation into the community. 
Pqur 3Tars after tliis ovenl l^ilnatoki ft‘11 sick, ami,, .strange 
to s^y, died a cry quietly in ,]ns bed, after having appointed 
Jarl SigA'ald his successor 

Sigvald, Avho appears to liavt' been more ilrl]'^rc^siouahlo to 
female charms tliaii PulnatoUi. Avas not, Ave aie told, oxer- 
strict in requiring thc^ due ol)servancc oi the Jomshnrg 
{Sl^arlan codo. lie, in fact, set his followers a acit good 
(xaniplo in this n‘spc(*(, by soliciting tbe hand of Horislav’s 
daiighicr, tin* lovely Astritla. ^'riic young lady was, however, 
])atriotic enough t(» requij'c that lier lover, en^ he obtained Ik-t 
consent, should free tin* Vends from tlu'. tributf^ they bad to 
paj' to f)emnark. Sigvald, iii ordey to aeeoiiijdisli tliis task, 
inaiiagt'd to take Svend, avIio liad sueecruled his fatlu'r to the 
tln'one. ])ris){ai(n‘. and t‘onvey him to .lomsburg, Avhere lie dic- 
tated the terms of liis ransom. These Kthis were tliat the 
tribute should no l<»nger be ]>aid, that SaoikI should giv<‘ Ids 
sister 'J'liyra in marriage to llori^lav, and marry liinwlf the 
Vendic I'riiice’s daiightrr ( innhilda, Sigvahl at tbe sanuj time 
to i'SjMnise Asti’idji. Tli(‘se n^arriagc'S look [)]a(*e tbe same 
iweiiing, tbe luldes being veiled, a eireujuslaiiee liial jire- 
vented Sveud fnjiii remarking,, until it was too late, that 
Astrida Avas far more loAclyand amiable than her sisUn*. He 
Avas obliged however to stifle liis leseiitnirnt, and return 
liome with fJunliilda* tliough ]je inward])^ voAved to lake 
ample revenge on Sigvald for liis })orfidy. 

It Avus |lie custom *of the S(*andina\ians that when a per- 
son of note died, his lieir slaaild at the first convenient 
opportunity give a sfUiTiptuous hamjm t to his friends and 
flependeiiLs, during Avliich he sliouli! drink to the memory of 
the defunct, and then place himself in the high-seat ahvays 


* (Ehlcnschkcger ]i;is jiiade ralnatdki tin.- hero of one of )iis tnigedies. 
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occupied by tlio master of the house, and generally placed 
between Uvo^ carved columns, which w'as regarded as a sign 
of lus having taken possessicfti of the heritage.* King Svend, 
shortly after liis marriage summoned all tlio chief persons in 
his iloininioiis to sueli a succession-banquet, and as the Jarls 
Strut'HaraW and Viseti liad die^ a short time before, he 
invited Sigvald and Ihii tlic Thick to come with their bro- 
thers to the feast, assuring them limt Iiorns should also bo 
emptied to the memory of their fiithers. The Jomsburg 
chiefs accepted the invitation, hut repaired to the testival w jlli 
thirty — some accounts say with, (‘ighty — largo ships, manned 
with their bravest followers, Sigvald being no doubt of opi- 
nion that a retinue* could not bo too numerous when he 
visited a kiiig whom he had forced to marry an ugly w’omau 
W'liile he at llu^ same time espoused he^* handsome sister. On 
the first day of the feast, King Sveiul Ix'fore ho placed him- 
self in the high-scat of his ?iiic(^stors, tilled a horn and drank 
to his fathers memory, maki^ at the same time, acitording 
to custom, a sohuun vow that lieforo thnv.i winter's had passed 
he wVuld go witli a large' army to England, and either kill 
King hitlujlred, or drive him out of the eonnlTy. After all 
the guests had drunk to lEing Ilarald’s memory, the horns 
were again filled, and emptied in honour of 'Christ f, the 
Jomsburg chicflaiiis being supjilic'd with the largest horns 
and the stroiigi^st liquor. The third toast was given to 
;]\Iu‘Uael the Archangel, after which Jarl Sigvald filled a large 
horn and drank to liis father's memory, making a solemn vow^ 

t Tlio first inissionarios, as AI. Mullet lias observed, pape 113 , wore 
oblipod to sulistitutc the names of Glirist uud tlie Saints for those of Odin 
JUid the pods on these festive occasions. • 

Tluniph several Danish kinps w^rc baptized Christianity had made very 
little propress in Denmark in the tenth ccjitiiry. JTlie Danes and the Jonis- 
Imra: sea-rovors wore, however, at this period regarded by the Norweghins as 
Christians, hvend although lie is said to have died a Christian, did not 
cease to persecute Christianity during bis lifoiinie. He secnij^ in fact, to 
Jiave been as fanatical a worshipper of Thor and Odin as any of his prede- 
eessors. Canute, in the beginning of his if‘ign, wim in this respect not much 
letter than his fatlier, bnt afterwards, owing probably to the influence of his 4 
Korman wife Emma (the widow of Ethelred), he became, outwardly at least, 
a very zealous Ohristian, and it was during his reign that Christianity 
jecamo lirmly established in Denmark, though* worshippers of Odin were still 
to be found there so late as the twelftli ce:itury. 
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that before three winters were over he would go to Norway, 
and either kill Jarl Ilakoii or dfivci him outof^lhe country. 
Thorkell the' Tall and ilui tbo d’hiek theiw made solemn 
vows that tliey would accompany Sigvald and stand by liiiii to 
the last, and Vagn, when it came to his turn, took the drink- 
ing liorn, and vowed that he w'ould also go with iSigvald and 
not return from Nor\vay before hc3 luul slain 'JiiorkeH Loire, 
and taken to him that Jarls daughter, the fair Ingjibjdrg, 
without'tlie consent of lier friends and relations, llio next 
moriiiiig, \Micn the}' came to their sober senses, the Join sburg 
eliieftaiiis regretted having inado such rash vows ; a.s they 
ho\\^?ver could not retract them, they began without dehiy to 
make preparations for the eontomplatod expedition, yigvald, 
l>y the advice of Astrida, tried to induce Sveiid to join them, 
but could only obtain Jiiis promise to furnish them with forty 
vessels duly manned aild armed, a promise, howe\’tr, which 
he seems to have had no intention of jierforming. 

Tho expedition of the Jom#)urg s<*a-rovers is said to have 
taken place in the }ear hiailing along the coast of 

Norw'ay with a powerful fleet they signalized their a]>proaeli 
by plundering, burning, killing all tlie men capable of bear- 
ing arms, and by ilie perpetration of all those other revolting 
and ronior.se]oss deeds whicli in lliose ages invariably marked 
the progress of a band of Scandinavian freebooters. Tlio 
crafty Norwegian Jarl, Ilakon, liaving in the meantime col- 
lected his forces, sailed with a fleet of 150 vessels, and fell 
in with the Jomshurg fleet at a place called Hjdnmgavag 
* (now Lievog), and at break of day a combat l^egaii, which was 
maintained hy the sea-roversf with their accustomed valour, 
though they were greatly inferior in numbers to the Nor- 
wegians. ilakon, in lact, after trying in vain to break 
through the line of his opponenis, found it prudent to retire 
w’ith his fleet to the coast, and we arc told that he tlien went 
into a forest to consult a famous sorceress, or prophetess, 
called Thorgerd Hordabrud, in wliom he put all his trust in 
any greaf emergency. She was, however, for a Jong time 
deaf to his supplications • for assisUincc, although Ilakon 
^prostrated himself bn the earth bt'fore her and offered to 
perform any bloody sacriliee slie might require. She at 
length told him that tiro victory could only be obtained by 
the sacrifice of his son Krling, a very handbomo boy then in 
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Lis seventh year. ITakon did not licsihite to offer up his 
son, and then returned to las fleet and renewed the engage- 
ment. Towards evening a • dreadful thundetstoriii arose, 
during which liailstoues oi* an unusual size fell on hoard the 
Jomsl)urg vessels. The sea-rovers also fancied that they saw 
Thorgerd IJlirdahrud lierself at tlie 2>row of llakon's ship, 
with wiiole volleys of arrows flying from Inn* lingers, cacli 
arrow bringing to one of tliem Ijis death-wound. Twenty-ijvo 
of the Joinsburg ships had alread}’^ fallen into the liands of 
the Norwegians, when Sigvald cut the cable by Vhich tip) 
remaiudS* wore fastened togotlicr, and bidding the other 
chieftains follow him, sailed away from the combat, sa^nng 
that he had made a vow to light against men and not against 
witches. Meanwhile llakoii and his son Kirek boarded the 
vessel of Ihii the Tliick, and when tjiat chieftain saw that 
further resistance was fruitless, he took two clicsts full of 
gold, and calling out “Overboard all Bui’s men,” plunged 
with his treasure in the mm and perished. Thorkell and 
Sigurd tlien took to flight and arrived in Dcjunark with 
80 vessels. A agii, however, C()iiti!nied to light \aliajitly with 
his division against- the combined forces of the Norwegians, 
hut was at length ovei’^jowcrcd and taken prisoner with 80 ol* 
his followers. 

The ne.xt morning, when Ilakoii and his sons had break- 
fasted, they ordered the prisoners to he led out to execution. 
The proceedings on this occasion show at tlie same time the 
barbarity of tlic age, and the kind of heroism which was more 
the result of this barbarity than of the jirctended legislation 
of Palnatolvi. The judsoners htdng seated on a lug of wood 
with their legs bound together by a rope, withies or osier 
twigs were twisted in their liair. A slave was *then placed 
behind each to keep his h^ad steady by holding fast tlio 
wdthics twisted into a baud for that purpose. The exe- 
cutioner wfis no less a pcrsoiiagc than Thorkell Loire, one of 
the most renowned Norwegian chieftahis, Avhose daughter 
Vagn had vowed to gain possession of Avithout the consent of 
her relations. • • 

Thorkell began his sanguinary task l*y striking off the 
head of him Avho sat outmost oia the log. After he liad 
beheaded tlio next tAvo he asked ll>e prisoners Avliat they 
thought of death. 
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‘‘Wliat happened to my father,” replied one, '‘must hap- 
pen to me. IJe died, so must I.” 

Another said that lie remertibercd too well the laws of 
Jomsburg to fear dying: a third, declared that a glorious 
death was ever welcome to him, and that such a death was 
far more prefeiable to an infamous life like that of Tlior- 
kell’s. 

“ I only beg of thee,” said a fourth, “to be quick over thy 
work; for thou must know' that it is a question often discussed 
at Jomsbiirg, wliether or not a man feels anything after losing 
his head. I w’ill therefore grasp this knife in myiiand; if, 
after my head is cut off, J throw it at thee, it will show* that 
1 still retain some fueling; if 1 let it fall, it will prove just 
the contrary. Strike therefore and decide the question with- 
out further delay.” r 

Thorkell, says the Saga-man, struck off the man s head 
with a stroke of his battle-axe, hut the knife instantly fell to 
the gr^)nnd. 

“ Strike the blow in my fare,” said the next, “ I will sit 
still without flincliing, and take noti(*o wh('ther 1 eveirwnnk 
my eyes; for w'o .fomshurg people know how to meet the 
stroke of death without betraying ah emotion.” 

He ke])t his promise, and received the blow without show- 
ing the least sign of fear, or so much as winking his eyes. 
Sigurd, the son of Ilui the Thick, a fine young man in the 
flower of his age, with long fair hair, as fine as silk, flowing 
in ringlets over his shoulders, said, in answer to Thorkcirs 
question, “I fear not death, since I have fulfilled the greatest 
duty of life, but I must pmy thee not to let my hair bo 
touched by a slave or stained with my blood.” 

One of Il-akoii s followTrs then ste])ped forward and held 
his hair instead of the slave, bfit when 1'horkell struck the 
blow Sigurd twitchcil his head forward so strongly that the 
w'arrior who was holding his liair }iad both his hands cut otf. 
Eirek, the son of ,?arl ilakori, wdio seems to have relished 
this ]^racVlcal joke, then came up and asked Sigurd whether he 
would have his life.spared*. 

“That depends,” replied the youth, “upon who it is that 
makes me the offer,” 

who has the pow'cr to do it, Jarl Eirek,” said the 
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From liis hand will I acoopt it,” said Sigurd, and he was 
immediately Joosed from the rope. Thorkcll enraged at 
Kirck’s element y, extdaimed, •“ If thou spart^ tKe lives of all 
these men, Jarl, at least Vagn Akason shall not escape me.” 
So saying he ran at Vagn with uplifted axe, hut tho crafty 
sea-rover thiow himself on tho ground, so that Thorkcll fell 
over him and cut the rope with his fixe, seeing which Vagn 
sprung up, and seizing tho weapon, gave Thorkell his death- 
wound. Jarl Eirok, notwithstanding his father s * remon- 
strances.^ then asked Vagn if he would accept life from Ijjs 
hands. 

“Willingly,” replied Vagn, “provided thou wilt give it to 
all of us.” 

“Licose the ropc,”snid Eirck, and it was done : eighteen 
had been beheaded, and tAvclvo were spared hy Eirck thus 
interfering, among whom was a Wclsfiman named l^joru. 

^ After this the army dispersed : Jarl f lakon went to lirontheim 
highly dissatisfied with his sons proceedings. Jarl Eirek, 
however, does not seem to have cared much for liis father’s 
disph^isuro, for we are told that he shortly afler^Yard married 
Va^i to Thorkcll Liciro’s d^inghtt*r liig|ibj(>rg, tlie young lady, 
be it remembered, whom the sea-rover had vowed to gaih 
possession of without her friends’ consent, and wliose father 
he had actually killed. However, such events wi*ro of fre- 
quent occurrence in those turbulent ages, and would not be 
regarded as singular. Va^ after liis marriage returned 
to Denmark with three ships whieli Eirck had made him 
a present of, and became a renowned cliiefiain and the 
founder of a powerful family. Sigvald on his arrival at Joms- 
hurgwas received very coolly^ hy his fair lady Astrida, who 
jeered hinf^ ever afterwards for returning from a liattle without 
a single wound, an action which in her eyes w'as quite unpar- 
donable. I 

Such is the account transmitted to us of this celebrated 
expedition ol tho Joinshurg sea-rovers and wliatovor may 
be thought of some of the incidents related, they^serve at 
least to show tbo manners and cu.^toms qf that rude period, 
while, the main features of tlic story, corroborated as they aro 
by collateral evidence, may ho regarded as strictly histoi*icaL 

r, ^ Jonisvikinga-Raga. The Uciniskriiiria, vi. 3S-47 ; and JlUllefa 
bagahilj. iii. p. GO. 

L 2 
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It is oven not at all iniproLaLle tliat Jarl ITakoii sacrificed his 
son at the suggestion, or ratlior conimaiid of Thorgerd Ilor- 
dahrud, for A\e l^iiow from' otliet sources tliatr he j)Iaced im- 
plicit reliance in the oniculfir r/"spoiises of this woman. 
We thus read in the Ffcroyinga Saga that when Sigmund 
IJrestisson was ready to s»vil on his expedition tcU the Fau'oo 
isles, he went to Jarl llakon, who asked liiin in whom he put 
his trust. 

“•I trust in mv own miglit and main,” replied Sigmund — a 
phnise of mucli the same imjiorl. as “ 1 trust in my own good 
swo,vd,” \^hich a. modern hero^niight make use of under similar 
circumstances. Ilakon told him that he was wrong in doing 
tliis, and that ho should ratlior put his trust in Thorgerd 
Hordabnul. “ In lier,” he added, “1 have al^^aYs placed my 
faith, and I will now lead thee to lior.” I'he Jarl then took 
Sigmund into a forest, * in which they had not proceeded lar 
before they came to a Imusc with glass windows, and Sig- 
muiul* remarked that the intmnor was ornamented with gold 
and silver, and a number of images of the Scandinavian 
divinities. At the entrance stood a woman attired hr very 
costly apjiarcl, before whose fetU. Hakou instantly lU’ostratcd 
Kiniself, and reinaim}d for some time in that atliliule. On 
rising he told Sigmund lliat they must gain the favour of this 
woman, who was no olljor than Thorgerd llbrdabrud herself, 
by placing silver on a stool that stood before her, a kind of 
offering wliich was no doubt tlie most likely of all others to 
render her propitious. 

It will be a sign,” added tlic Jarl, “ that she listens to 
my prayer when she lets go Iho ring slie holds in her hand, 
and that ring will bring thee good fortune, Sigmund.” 

Hakon th&n began to pull at tlic ring, but the more he 
pulled the faster she field it. He then prosiruted himself at 
her feet a second tiiiic and burst into tears. (.)u rising he 
again pulled at the ring with all ^lis force, and Thorgerd at 
length quitting heri hold, he obtained possession of it, and 
returned home highly pleased tliat he was fd»lc lims to give 
Sigmund a eharm tliat would prcseiwc him from danger and 
insure his future Aselfaro, and for whicli, we ])resunie,, he had 
left the syhaii lady liard cash to treble the amount of its 
intrinsic value 

* *Sce FaToyinga-?;igri, di. 23, 
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Constancy in the last moments was not, however, the pecu* 
liai* effect of the laws and education of the Jomsbnrg sea- 
rovers. Tlie olher Danes ha\'c often given tiie same proofs of 
intrepidity; or rather tliiawas the general character of all the 
inhabitants of Scandinavia. It was with tliem an instance of 
shameful pilsilhmimity to utter npgn such occasions the least 
groan, or to change countenance, but especially to shed tears. 
The Danes, says Adam of Bremen “ are rcmarliable for 
this, that if they have committed any (a*ime, they JfiaJ rather 
suffer clgixth than blows. There is no other punislirnent &!• 
them but either the axe or servitude. As for groans, gom- 
plaints and other bemoanings of that hind, in which wc find 
relief, they are so detested by the Danes, that they think it 
mean to weep for their sins, or for the death of their dearest 
relations.” But if a pi*i\atc soldier looked upon tears as pe- 
culiar to weakness or slavery, their great warriors, the cliiofs, 
all who aspired to fame and glory, carried the contempt of 
death much further. King Bagnar, who, as 1 luivc once be- 
fore observed, died singing the pleasure of receiving death in 
the field of battle, cries oui at tlic end of a, stanza, The hours 
of my life have passed 1 shall die laughing : ” t and 

many passages in ancient history plainly show that this was 
not a poetical hyperbole, Baxo, speaking of a single combat, 
says, that one of the champions fell, laughed, and died, an 
epitai»h as short as energetic An officer belonging to a 
king of Norway, celebrating in verse the death of his master, 
concludes bis culogium with these words, “ It sliall hereafter 
be recorded in histories, that King llalfcr died laughing.” § 
A warrior haviTig been thrown upon his back, in wrestling with 
bis enemy, and tho latter finding himself without liis arms, 
the vau{pyslicd person ])romised to wait without -changing his 
posture wlnle he fetched a sword to kill kirn ; and ho faith- 
fully kept Ins word. To die with his arms in his hand was 
the vow of every free man; and tho pleasing idea they had of 
this kind of death would naturally lead nhem to di^ciul such 
as proceeded from disease and old age. In tlie .joy'thereforo 
which they testified at the approaiffi of iv violent death, they 

* Ad.iin bjviiK'n. do situ DanijB, c. 213 , 

t* Tliat is to siiy, the Skald who coiuposod lla^nar's famous dcath-soug 
puts these words in the uioiith of Ids dying hero Kd. 

X (jrriun. lib. ii, lljirtlml. p. G. 
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might frequently express no more than tlicir real sentiments, 
though doubtless it was somefiinos intermixed ‘with ostenta- 
tion. The gernwal tenor of tfieir conduct jfi’oves that they 
were most coiinnonly sincere in this ; and sucli as know tl)e 
power which education, example and prejudice have over men, 
will find no diUiculty in receiving the multitude* of testimo- 
nies which antiquity hath left ns of their extraordinary va- 
lour. V pliilosophy of the Cimbri/' says Valeiius JMaxi- 
mus, ‘‘is^ gay and courageous: they leap for joy in a battle, 
that they arc going to quit life in so glorious a nitfuner: in 
sickness they lament for foar of a shameful and miserable 
end,”':* Cicero remarks, that in proportion as men are in- 
trepid in war, they are weak and impatitait under bodily 
pains. “ Hai)py in their mistake,” says Lucan, “ arc the 
people who live bcncfttji the polo ! persuaded that death is 
only a ]iassage to a long life, they are undisturbed by the 
most grievous of all fears, that of dying. Hence they eagerly 
run to arms, and their minds are capable of ineetiiig death: 
hence they esteem it cowardice to spare a life which tliey shall 
so soon recover.” The liistoiy of ancient Scandinavia is full of 
l^assagos expressive of tliis manu^r of thinking. The illus- 
tnous warriors, who ibiind tliemseh cs wasting by some linger- 
ing illne.ss, were not always content barely to accuse their 
fate. They often availed themselves of the few moments 
that were yet remaining, to shake off life by a way more glo- 
rious. Some of them would be carried into a field of battle, 
that they might die in the engagement; others slew them- 
sejves; many procured this jnelancholy service to he per- 
formed them by their friends, who considered tliis as a most 
sacred duty. “ There is on a mountain in Iceland,” says the 
author of an vild Icelandic romance t, “ a rock so higli that no 
animal can fall from the top and live. Here men betake 
tliemselves when they are afflicted and unhappy. From this 

place all our ancestors, even without waiting for sickness, 

• 

* Val. M.IX. lib. ii. cap. 6, p. 11. Cicero Tusc. Quaist. lib. il, cap. ult. 

+ The old Saga, or history hefc quoted, coiiUiins a mixture of truth and 
fiction, but shows us plainly what opinion was held of suicide, and how coin- 
I moiily it was practised heretofore in the north. Procopius uttributes the 
same thing to the Heruli, a Gothic people. “ A pud llerulos,” says lie, ‘"nee 
ueuibus, nec a*grotis fis erat vitam produccre : et si quern senium occupasset, 
aut morbus, rogare is cogebatur propimpios, ut qiuimprimuin honiiniim nuinero 
eupi tollereut.” Proco]). Goth. lib. li. c. 11. 
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have departed unto Odin. It is useless, therefore, to give 
ourselves up to groans and complaints, or to put our re- 
lations to necMess expenses, since we caiu easily follow the 
example of our fathers, •who have all gone by the way of 
this rock.'’ There was such another in Sweden appro- 
priated to^the same use, w'hich jwas figuratively called the 
Hall of Odin, because it was a kind of vestibule or entry 
to the palace of that god }-. Lastly, if none of thegc reliefs 
were afforded, and especially 'when Christianity Ij^d bani-shed 
these cmiel practices, the heroes consoled lliemselvcs at legist 
by putting on complete armoui; as soon as they found iheir 
end approaching; thus making (as it were) a solemn protest 
against the kind of death to which they were forced involuntarily 
to submit. After this it will not be thought wonderful that 
tliose who follow'cd a great chieftain ip«somc expedition, should 
make a vow not to survive their commander; or that this vow 
should always be performed in all its rigour. Neither will it 

* There are several of these rocks in Sweden, called Attestupor (stem or 
family rocks). One situated on the borders of a lake in the province of 
Bhikiriji’, and two others in West C-fotliland, hoar the name of Valhalla, To 
another of these rocks, called J^Uifva Hall, is attach(‘d the remarkable laical 
tradition, that at an annual festival lield there in pagan times, a number of 
people, after dancing and singing, :ind ]>arULking in the general amusement, 
threw themselves from it into the lake below, in the same manner as the 
classic writers tell us was practised by the Scythians and Hyperboreans. 
See (leijer. Ct. Sell. I. 103. — En. 

'i' We hiiv<i a particular description of this place by Sir William Temple; 
•which it will lie worth while to produce at large. 

I will not,” be says, ** trouble myself with more passages out of the Runic 
poems conceniiug this superstitious ^incijilc [of preferring a violent death, 
iVc.], hot will add a testimony of it, which was given me at Nimeguen, by 
count Oxonstem, the first of tlic Swedish ambassadors in that assembly. In 
discourse iFpon this subject, and iij confinnation of this opinion having been 
general among the (foths of those countries, he told me there was still in 
Hweden a place wliich was a memorial of it, and was called Odin’s Hall. That 
it AViis a great hay in the si*a, eiicom[»assed on three sides with steep and ragged 
rocks; and tliat in the time t»f the tiothic pagiijiisin, men that were either 
sick of diseases they esteemed morUil or incurabh*, or else growg invalid with 
:ige, and thereby past all military action, and fearing to die meanly and basely 
(as they esteemed it) in their beds, th^y usually caused themselves to be 
bnuiglit to the nearest part of these nx-ks, and from thence threw tlu mselvt^s 
down into the sea, ho])ing by the boldness of such a violent death to renew 
the pretence of admission into the Hall of Odin, wliicli they had lost, by 
liiiliiig to die in combat, and with their arms." — Miscellanea, part 11. 
essay 3, part 4. — V. 
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be surprising that private soldiers should sometimes form 
among themselves a kind of society or confmtenidty, in which 
the several members engaged, at the expensb of their own 
lives, to avenge the death of th(nr associates, provided it were 
honounible and violent. All these dangers were, in their 
opinion, so many favourable and precious occasions of merit- 
ing glory and eternal happiness. Accordingly, wt never find 
any among these people guilty of cowardice, and the bare sus- 
picion of tjiat always attended with universal con- 

tempt. A man who bad lost l)is buckler, qr who liad #^icccived 
a wcMiud behind, durst never jnore appear in public. In the 
histoiy of England*, we see a famous Danish captain named 
SiwarJ, who had sent his son to attack a province in »S(‘.otland, 
ask with great coolness those who brought the news of his 
death, wiiet.hor he had raceived his w^ounJs behind or before? 
The messengers telling him he was wounded before, the father 
cries out, “ Then I have only cause to rejoice: for any other 
death would have been uinvorthyof me and my son.” A con- 
quci'or could not exercise a more terrible vengeance upon his 
captives, tluni to condemn them to slavery. There is,” snys 
Saxo, “ ill the heart of the Danes* an insurmountable aver- 
sion to sorvilLide, which makes them esteem it the most 
dreadful of all conditions.”!' Tln^ same historian describes 
to ns a king of Denmark, named Frolho, taken in battle by a 
king ln\ oiieiuy, and obstinately refusing all oft'ers of life which 
that prince could make him. To wliat end,” says he, 
“ should I reserve mysedf for so great a disgrace? ^Vlait good 
can. the remainder of luy lifo^atVord me, that can counterba- 
lance the remembrance of my misbu’tunes, and the regret 
which my misery w’uulcl cause nm? And even if you should 
restore me iify kingdom, if you should bring me back my 
sister, if you should repair all the loss (jf my tnuisure, would 
all this recover my honour? All tliese benefits would never 
rejilace me in my former state, but*future ages would always 
say, Frotl\p liatU beeil taken by bis euciny.” In all combats, 
and the number of tbeni is ])rodigious in the ancient histo- 
ries of the north, wm always lind bulli parties ccuitinually re- 
peating the words glory, honour, and contempt of death, and 


* Broniptrm. ITI>h. Join. Chn>iiio. p. 9*1 G. 
I* Saxo (Traniiii. lil>. 
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by this means raising one another to that pitch of enthusiasm 
which produces extraordinary actions. A general never forgot 
to remind liis troops of thes? motives when# he was going to 
give battle ; and not infrecjuently they prevented him» and tlew 
to the engagement of themselves, chanting songs of war, march- 
ing in cadeiRce, and raising shouts »f joy. 

Lastly, like the heroes of Homer, those of ancient Scan- 
dinavia, in the excess of their over-boiling couragjj, dared 
to defy the gods themselves. “ Though they ,^liou1d- bo 
strongci* than the gods,'’ says a boastful warrior speaking of 
his enemies, “ I would absolutely iight them.” * And in fiaxo 
Grammaticus we hear another wishing ardently that he could 
but meet with Odin, that ho might attack him: expressing 
Ills mind by versos to tins eflect “ Where at present is he 
whom tlicy call Odin, that warrior sc^ completely amicd, who 
hatli but one eye to guide him? Ah, if I could but sec him. \ 
this redoubted spouse of Frigga; in vain should ho be covered 
with liis snow-white buckler, in vain mounted upon hfs lofty 
sLe(al, he should not leave his abode of Lethra without a 
w’oiuid. It is lawful to encounter a’svarrior god.” The same 
author relates tliat a Dani^jli prince, named flother, resisted 
the united forces of Odin, Thor, and the squadrons of the gods. 

“ And the victory,” he adds, “ would have remained with the 
gods, if Hothcr, breaking through their thickest ranks, and 
assailing them witli such fury as a mortal can superior beings, 
had not rendered the mallet'of the god Thor useless, by cut- 
ting it off at the handle. Weakened hy this sudden and un- 
e\])(‘ct(Hl stroke, the gods were forced to betake themselves, to 
lliglit.” It 'was a received opinion among them, that a man 
might attack and fight the g<ils; and it is needless to remark 
witli Sax*», that these were^only imaginary deiries. No one 
is teinjitcd to take siudi relations literally, and they only de- 
serve to be nieiitioncd because they show us -svhat manner of 
thinking prc\ailed among the people who invented stories of 
this sort. Irom them we may at leasf infer that^the confi- 
dence with which their boilily strength and courage inspired 
these ancient Danes must have been cxiiessive to make them 
bravo and dely whatever was most formidable in their system* 
of religion. ISut Diomedcs s wounding Venus concealed in a 


* Rartholiii, lib. i. c, 6. 
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cloud, his defying Jujuter, us well as the other combats of 
men with the gods described in the Iliad, have already shown 
us to what a*" degree of intoxiAition and mufdncss men may 
arrive, Avho tliink themselves abovekiall fear. 

A passion so strong, so general and so blind, could not but 
give a tincture of its character to whatever it cduld possibly 
extend to ; and therefore we must not be surprised that they 
should take it into their heads almost to deify the instruments 
of war, without which tliat passion could not have been gra- 
tified. tTio respect they had for tlieir anus made also 

swQar by instruments so valyiable and so useful, as being the 
most sacred things they knew. Accordingly, in an ancient 
Icelandic poem, a Scandinavian, to assure himself of a person s 
good faith, requires him to swear ‘‘ by the shoulder of a horse, 
and the edge of a sword.” This oath was usual moix* espe- 
cially on the eve of some great engagement; the soldiers eji- 
gaged themselves, by an oath of this kind, not to llco though 
their bnemies should be never so superior in number. 

From the same source proceeded that propensity to duels 
and single combats, so remarkable among all the I’eutouic 
nations, and which of all their barbarous cusLoms lias been 
liiost religiously kejit up by their present descendants. In 
Denmark, and through all the north, they provoked a man 
to fight a duel, by publicly calling him Niding or “ in- 
famous;”! for he who had received so deep a slain, without 


* It is therefore with peculiar propriety and doconim (as is well observed 
by his coniineniators) that Shakspeare makes his Prince of Denmark call 
upon Ids companions to .swear upon )da sword. 

• Come hit]ier,^trentlemon, - 
jj^ml lay your hands again upon niy sword. 

Never to apeak of tins that you have heard 

Swear by my sword. 

lli'Uih't, A. 1, sc. ult.— P. 

f In the same manner as giving the lie is the Idghest provocation in 
modern tinjes, because it implies a charge of meanness, falsehood and cow- 
ardice; so the word Niding or Nithiug anciently included in it the ideas of 
extreme wickedness, im^iniiess and infamy. It siguiiied a villanous base 
^ wretch, a dastiirdly coward, a sordid stingy worthless creature. No wonder 
that an imputation of this kind should Ik‘ so reproachful among an oj>en and 
brave peojde, or that they would mtiier do anytliiiig than iiuair it. 

We have a remarkable proof in EnglUh history liow much this name was 
dreaded and abhorred by our ancestors. King AVilliain Rufus liaving occii- 
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endeavouring to wash it out with the blood of his adversary^ 
would have lost much more tjiaii the life he wa^ so desirous to 
save. Banished by public indignation from the society of 
men, degraded from his ^ality of citizen, and scarce regarded 
as a human creature, he had nothing left for it but a shameful 
and insecure flight. • 

[[Nithing * was unquestionably the most insulting epithet 
ihfit a Northman could apply to an adversary. Tli?re was, 
moreover, a peculiar waj’^ of applying it that greatly increased 
its viniWnce, although it gave the aggrieved party the right«to 
seek redress by an action at law. • This was by setting up what 
was called a Nithing-post or Nitliing-stakc [NidstaungJ. A 
mere hazel twig stuck in the ground by a person who at the 
same time made use of some opprobrious epithet, either against 
an individual or a comnumity, was ^ite sufficient to come 
under the legal definition of a Nithing-post. Several super- 
stitions practices were, liowcver, commonly observed pn the 
occasion which were supposed to impart to the Nithing-post 
tlie f>owc'r of working evil on the party it was directed against, 
and more especially to make any injuries done to the person 

• 

sion to draw together a sud(le)n body of forces, only sent word to all sucli^s 
liold of him in fee, th«it those who did not repair to his assistance should be 
deemed Ni tiling; and without further summons tlieyall flocked to his stand- 
ard. li£X ira Injlammatm, siiys Matthew Paris, stipendiaHos milites mos 
AiifjloR congregaty H ahsquc mora, ui ad olsidioiiem vetitant, jahet, nisi 
refint suh 'nomine Nithing, quod Lathe ncquam sonat, recenseri, Angli (qui 
ntkil contuimliosius et villas estimant guam. hujusmodi ignominioso vocahvlo 
noiari) cafeivatim ad regent conjluentes, ingenlcs copias co'i\iiclunt, (M. 
Par. sub ann. 1089.) Tho Avord Nitling for some ages after continued irfuse 
in this kingdom, but chiefly in the Bcnse of stingy, niggardly, &c. The 
translator has seen an ancient MB. p^em, that w’as written between the reigns 
of Edward,llL and Edward IV. in wrhicli a person is thufi exhorted, 

• 

Lookc ihou be kind and curteoi’s aye, 

Of meate and drinke be never ifilhiiig. 

which sense of the word still obUiins in Denmark^ as we loam from Bartho- 
lin. Deiioiot Niding modernis Danis •drum sordide parcunt aUmt ienacem* 
Lib. i. C. 7, p. 98.^P. 

* There are three old Korsc words, *naud, need, German noth ; nithr, 
downward ; and nid, contumely, infamy, disgrace, from which etymologists, 
respectively derive the word Nithing. The derivation from nid is at least 
the^niost significant, and the word seems to correspond with the Greek 
ovsitfof, wliicli has the same meaning, and with the German neid, Mceso-Goth 
neiths, envy. 
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erecting it recoil on those hy whom they had been perpc- 
trated. A poje with a horse’s head, recently cut-off, stuck on 
it, was considered to form a Nithing-post of peculiar efficacy^'. 
Thus when Eigil, a celebrated Icelandic skald of the ninth 
century, was banislied from Norway, we are told that he took 
a stake, fixed a horse’s bend on it, and as he droVe it in tliej 
ground said, “ I here set up a Nithing-stake, and turn tliis 
my banishment against King Eirekand Queen Gunhilda.” lie 
then tiUTvd the horse’s head towards the land, saying, “ I 
turn this my banishment against tlie protecting deiti^ of this 
coiwitry, in order that they^may, all of them, roam wildlj^ 
about and never find a resting-place until they have driven out 
King Eirek and Queen Gunhilda.” He then sot sail for 
Iceland, with the firm persuasion that the injuries he had re- 
ceived by his banishme**i,t, would by the efiicaiy of liis charmed 
Nithing-post recoil on the royal couple they had, in his opinion, 
proceeded from f . 

Mention is frequently made in the Sagas and tlie Icelandic 
laws of this singular custom. Wo are told for instance, in 
tlie Vatsndacla Saga, that Jdkul and Thorslein having .ac- 
cepted a challenge from P^inhogi and Hjdrg, went to the place 
meeting on the day and hour appointed. Their opi^onents, 
however, remained quietlj" at home, deeming that a violent 
storm, which happened to be raging, would he a sufficient ex- 
cuse for their non-appearance. Jdkul, after waiting for some 
time on the ground, thought that he would be justified in 
setting up a Nithing-post against Finbogi, or as would now 1)0 
said, ill posting him for a cow{j,rd. ll(i accordingly fashioned 
out a block of wood into the rude figure of a liuinaii head, mikI 
fixed it on a post in which he emt magical runes. He then 
killed a mare, ojicned her breast, and stuck the post in it with 
the carved head turned towards l^iiibogi’s dwelling 

* Some curious dctiiils respecting superstitions practices with horse^-’ heads 
are ffiven by Grimm in hijt “ beutHche Alythologie,” p. 4*2 and 42(J. Several 
.Teutonic tribes, for instance, killed the herses taken from the Homans in 
battle, and cat their flesli, but dedicated their heads, which they stuck on jjoles 
round their encampment, to the po&s they worbhipped ; and lUiny tells us that 
. a pole with the skeleton of a Jiorse’s head stuck on it and jdaced in a {»urdpn, 
was reckoned a good remedy against caterpillars. 

+ Muller's Sagabib. I. lid. 

X This anecdote will, we trust, servo to convince the most inciediiloiia of 
thehapid strides civilization has made khico the time of the Northmen. A 
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In an old Swedish code of laws cited by Waclismuth*, 
Borrie very precise rules are given respecting the manner of 
proceeding on Ach occasions ;7or in*stance, “ \idbieh a man makes 
use of ill words to another, and says, ‘ 'I'hou art nodiiug like 
a man, hast nothing manly in thee;’ and the other answers, 
‘ I am as nfuch a man as tlioii they shall encounter each 
other at a place where three roads meet. If he who made use 
of the ill words comes 1o the place of meeting, and he fo whom 
tliey were given comes not, then shall he (the lattm-) be held 
for wors 4 j than he was called, and shall be dcclarea incompe- 
tent to have an oath administererj to him, or to give evidejice 
either for man or womai^. If ho to whom the ill WDrds were 
applied comes, and he who applied tliem comes not, then 
shall the former call out three times Nithing, and make a 
mark on the ground. If they both nieet properly armed, and 
lie to whom the ill words wore given be killed, only half mulct 
sliall be demanded. Ihit if the gi\t;r of the ill words fall, 
then will liis tongue hav(' justly forfeited him his life, Snd ho 
shall be left lying on the earth without atonement,’’ that is to 
say, the otlier would have no innlct to pay for killing him.] 
The dreadful coiiscqueiif es of tlieir sensibility with regard 
to what we falsely call lionour, extended often from privalo 
persons to a wliole people; jind nations, blind to their true 
wTlfarc, waged long and cruel wars for such chimerical inter- 
ests as really ought not to have armed one single individual 
agfiinst another. Under the reign of Ilarald Blaatand, king 
of Denmark, the Icelanders provoked by his having detained 


(luollist of tin. ninth conUiry, after waitinj^ for some time, in the vain ex- 
jioctation either of killing or getting killed, has at length recourse to the 
expedient of posting his adversary for a cowai'd. A duellist of the nineteenth 
eeutury, iii*siinilar untoward circiUijstancQB, also posts his Opponent, not ex- 
actly on .1 Nithing-post, but in the columns of the Morning Post, which is 
much the same thing. The substitution of hair-trfgger pistrds for battle axes, 
typognvpiiie cluiraclers for Kunic.oiies, and above all the saving in horse-flesh, 
will therefore indicate the progress civilization lia^made during the last ten 
centuries. Koinothing, however, may always be learned from ow barbarous 
ancestors, and we should suggest the expediency of reviving the old custom 
of killing a horse on such oeeasions, for hoVse-fleshihaviiig become rather an 
expensive article, its use, being thus rendered as imperative by the modern , 
as it was by the ancient code of honour, might deter many of our modern 
Jbkuisand Fiiibogis from indulging too freely in their pugnacious propeu- 
EJties. 

* Europ. Sitteng. 2 Th. p. 161. 
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one of their ships laden with merchandise, flew for revenge to 
a species of arms that were familiar to them, and made verses 
upon him so very satirical, thaf II arald, stunj; to the quick, 
sent out a fleet to ravfige the island. This obliged the inha- 
bitants to make a law, which is still extant in their ancient 
code, forbidding any person, under capital punishment, to 
compose satirical verses upon the kings of Denmark, Sweden, 
or Nonmy*. 

After so many efforts to acquire glory, it was very natural 
tQ think how to perpetuate it. To this end tlie anci<^t Scjm- 
dizmvians employed various , means sui table to the grossness 
and rudeness of the times; which if*<stliey have deceived the 
expectation of those who hoped for fame and immortality from 
them, have done them no great injustice. The most common 
method consisted in burying the heroes under little hills which 
they raised in the middle of some plain, and in giving to 
these hillocks, and sometimes to the pLuns themselves, the 
nameV)f the person Avho was there interred. This rude mo- 
nument kept up at tlie same time the inemoiy of the hero, 
and the emulation of tlio neigliboui^ing inhabitants. ’ 
find in Denmark at this day a grcj^t number of such artificial 
hills, which boar the name of some w’arrior or king of ancient 
times- 

They commonly pitched upon some public place, some groat 
road, some fountain, or other well-frequented spot, as the 
most proper to raise these tombs in. They adorned them 
frequently with one or more large stones and epitaphs, as will 
he explained wlien I come to speak of the funerals of this 
people. But above all, they had recourse to the art of poetry, 
when they w'cre disposed to imijiorlalizo their kings or great 
captains. Tbo skalds, or hards, were employed to compose 
odes or songs, which related all •dieir most shining exploits, 
and sometimes the whole histoiw of their lives. These songs 
were propagated from one reciter to another; and there was 
no public solemnity in which they wx^ro not sung or chaunted. 
The praiSes which these poets gave to valour, tlic warlike en- 
thusiasm which aniiijated their verses, the gi'eat care men took 
..to learn them from their infancy, being all of them the na- 
tural effects of the ruling passion of this people, served in 


* Grag;is.. ix. 15. 
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their turn to strengthen nnd extend it. Lastly, the common 
objects which they usually had before their eyes, the rocks 
scattered all eyver the country, the buckle’s/ the trophies 
raised in the held of battle, tlie walls and liangings of their 
houses, all contributed to preserve the memory of groat ac- 
tions and hJtrepid warriors, by ineaps of the JUmic characters, 
the hieroglv{)lucs, and the symbols, which were engraven or 
inscribed uj^on them. 

A people who nourished so strong a passion for war, cquld 
seldom 1^0 at loss for occasions of it. Accordingly tlio anciej^t 
Scandininiaiis wore continually involved in one hostile dis- 
pute or other, and th(?ir|srhole history would have consisteil of 
nothing else but melancholy and disgusting details of these 
wars, if they had been at the needless pains to write it. But 
the little that is left of their history is^more than suhicient to 
satisfy the curiosity of those who admire courage, no matter 
Trvith what spirit it is animated; ami who are astonished that 
men should be so prodigal of their lives, when they wtfre ig- 
norant of the art how to render them agreeable. We have 
alrejjay observed, that the inliabilants of Gennany and the 
north wore accustomed every s])ring to hold a g^meral assem- 
bly, at which eveiy free nimi appeared completely armed, and 
ready to go upon any expedition. At this meeting they con* 
sidered in what quarter lliey should make war; they examined 
wdiat causes of complaint had been recjcived from the several 
neighhoui ing nations, their power or their riches, the easiness 
with wliich they might he overcome, the prospect of booty, or 
the necessity of avenging some AVhen they had de- 

termined on the war, and settled the plan of the campai^, 
they immediately began their march, furnished each of them 
witli a pi^per quantity of provisions ; and almosf every grown 
man in the country made hjISto to join the army thus tumul- 
tuously assembled. We ai*o not to wonder after this, that 
theio should issue from .the north swarms of soldiers, as 
formidable for their numbers as their valour; and we ought 
not hastily* to conclude from hence, that Scandiiiavia'formerly 
contained more p'cople than it docs at present. 1 know what 
is related of the incredible multitudes of ineu wbicli that , 
country is said to have poured forth ; but on the other hand, 
who does not know how rancli nations and historians have 
been, in all ages, inclined to exaggeration in this respect ; some 
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being desirous to enhance the power of their country, and 
others, wlieii it has been conquered, being willing to save its 
credit by malaiig it yield Only Ifo superior nufnbers ; hut the 
greatest part liavt^ been guilty of enlargement from no other 
motive than a blind love of the marvellous, authorized by tho 
(lifTiculty of pronouncing with certainty on a subject, in which 
men often coinnht great mistakes even after long researches. 
Besides, this, it is very probable that many particular circum- 
stances o^ lliose famous expeditions made by the Scandina- 
vians, liavc contributed to countenance that name cjf Vat^ina 
ffejitium, wliich an historian gives their country For wlien 
these emigrations were made by sea, the jiromptitude and 
celerity witli which they could carry their ravages from one 
coast to another, might easily multiply armies in the eyes of 
the people they attackQjch and ivho lioard many different irruji- 
tions spoken of almost at^pjlhc same time. If, onilic contrary, 
they issued forth by land, they found everywhere on their 
marclf nations as ‘greedy of fame and plunder as themselves, 
who joining with them, afterwards passed fur yieojde of the 
same origin with the lirst. swarm ivhich put itself in mldioii. 
It should also be considered, that, these emigrations did not 
all of them take place at the same time; and that after a 
nation ivas thus exhausted, it ])robably remained inactive 
until it had been able to recrait its numbers. The vast ex- 
tent of Scandinavia being in those times divided among many 
different people who were little known and only dcscril)ed by 
some one general name, as that of Goths, for instance, or 
Ngrrnaiis, (tliat is “ isorthcru men,”) it could not exactly be 
ascertained from what country each troop originally canu;, and 
still loss to wliat degree of dejiqpulatiori each country was re- 
duced after losing so gn^at a quantity of its inhabitants. But 
wdiat, in my opinion, best accodnts for those numerous and 
frequent inundations 'of northern people, is that ive have rca- 

* Jornandes de rolrns (ieticis. — Sir William Temple calls it the Norther.) 
Hive : and* Milton has taken a comparison from thence to express cxnborant 
multitudes. 

A innltitT.de like whicli the populous North 
Pour'd nevt'r from her l(»ins, io pass 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a dcliicre on the South, and spread 
Reneath Gibraltar to the Lyblan sands. 

Par. Lost, 13. I. 351.— P. 
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son to believe entire nations often engaged in enierprizes of 
this sort : even the women and children sometimes marched 
in the rear of tihe armies, w^h?n a whole people, either by in- 
constancy, by indigence, or the attraction of a milder climate, 
resolved to change their phice of abode. Projects of tins 
kind, it is tt’ue, appear very strange to us at present ; but it 
is no less true that our ancestors often engaged in them. Jn 
the time of Caesar, the Helvetians, that is, tlio an<?ient in- 
habitiints of Svritzerland, desirous to establish themselves’ in 
Gaul, bii^nt their houses with their own hands, together wdidi 
such of their effects as were noj: portable, and, follow^ed-^by 
their wives and children, set out with a resolution of never 
more returning home. Wliat a multitude might not one ex- 
pect siK*h a nation to form? And yet Caesar remarks* that 
according to the musters of the Ilelv^lians tliemselves, found 
in their camp, they did not exceed three hundred and sixty 
thousand in all, including old m('n, women and children ; a 
number, without disjaite, small compar(?d with that of the in- 
habitants of the same country at present. The expedition of 
the Cimbri had also been an entire transplantation of that 
people; for it a]>pears, by Ijie request they made to the Kq- 
mans, that their view w'as to obtain new lands to settle in. 
The3% as well as tlie Helvetians, took with them their wives 
and children; and accordingly Cinibria (at present Sleswick 
and iJutland) continued after tliis emigration so depopulated, 
that at the end of two whole centuries, viz. in the time of 'JV 
citus, it had not been able to recover itself, as w^o liavo already 
remarked from this historian, who had been himself in Gcj:- 
manj\ 

Tlio expedition of the Ai^glo-Saxons furnishes us with 
proofs no h^ss convincing than those 1 have mentioned. The 
first Angles, who passed into llritain under the conduct of 
llengist and Horsa, were a mere handful of men. The 
amient Saxon clironide t •informs ns, tliat they had only 
three vessels, and it should seem that thofr luimher cgnld not 
well exceed a thousand. Some otlicr swarms having after- 
wards followed their exauijde, their countiw was reduced to a 
mere desert, and continued destitute of inhabitants for more 
than two centuries ; being still in this state in the time of 

* Df* hello Uairic. lib. i. c. 13. 

•h Chronic. Aii.^lo-Sax, a Gibson, edit. p. 13. 

M 
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Bede, from whom the author of the Saxon chronicle borrowed 
this fact. Let any one judge after this, whether it was al- 
ways out of thee superiiuity of * its inhabitants, as has been, 
frequently asserted, that the North poured forth its torrents 
on the countries they overwhelmed. For my part I have not 
been able to discover any proofs that their emigikations ever 
proceeded from want of room at home : on the contrary, I 
find enopgh to convince me that their country could easily 
have received an additional numl»er of inhabitants. When 
iUboin formed the project of leading the Lombards i^to Italy, 
he«^lemanded auxiliaries from the Saxons, his allies. Twenty 
thousand Saxons, with their wives and children, accompanied 
the Lombards into Italy : and the kings of France sent 
colonies of Swabians to occupy the country which the Saxons 
had left desert. U'hui^we see the Saxons, who are thought 
to have been one of the most numerous people of Germany, 
could not send forth this feeble swarm witliout dci*opulating 
their bwn country ; but this is not all. The twenty thousand 
Saxons, disagreeing with the Lombards, quitted Italy, and 
returned batik (uudiminisbed in number) into their own coun- 
try, which they ft)uud jiossesscd by the Swabians above men- 
tfonod. ThivS presently gave rise to a war, notwithstanding 
all the re nioiit; trances of the Swabians, who, as an ancient 
historian ^ assures us, demonstrated to the Saxons, that both 
ijations might easily share the countiy among them, and live 
all of them in it very commodiously. 1 make no doubt but 
there were tlirougbout all Saxony, as well as Scandinavia, 
vast tracts of land which lay in their original uncultivated 
state, having never been gruRbed uy and cleared. Let any 
one read the dcsci’iptiou wliiel^ Adam of Bremen gives of 
Denmark in JLhc eleventh century, and he will be, convinced 
that the coasts alone were peoj^dcd, but tliat the interior parts 
formed only one vast forest. 

From what has been said, Ibereforo, T think one may safely 
conclude, that as alkwere soldieis among the ancient Scandi- 
navians,** they could easily lili all Europe with the noise of 
their arms, Jind ravage for a long time dillerent parts of it. 
ilthough the sum total of the iiihabiuints should have been 
much less than it is at present. If it was otherwise, we must 

* Paul. Diacon. de Gest. Longnbard. lib. ii. c. 6. 

Adam hrem. Hist. Eccles. Cap, de Situ Dauias. 
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acknowledge, that this extreme population can be very ill 
reconciled, either with what history informs of .the manners, 
customs, and pfinciples of th8 ancient Scandinavians, or with 
the soundest notions of policy with respect to what makes the 
true prosperity of a people. P^or we cannot allow them such 
a superiuritj^ over us in the number of inhabitants, without 
granting tlicm at the same time a proportionable excellence 
in their customs, manners, civil regulations, and constitution 
of government, as so many efficacious causes of tb« good’ or 
had stat.(jjOf all societies, and consequently of their greater (fr 
less degree of population. But^who can persuade himsi^f, 
that tliose savage times, when men sowed and reaped but 
little ; when they had no other choice hut that of the destruct- 
ive profession of arms, or of a drowsy indolence no less de- 
structive ; when every petty nation wqa torn to pieces either 
by private revenge and factions within, or by war wdtli their 
neighbours from witliout; when they had no other sub- 
sistence but rapine, and no other ramparts but wide frontiers 
laid waste ; who, 1 say, can believe such a state as this to be 
nior'’' •favourable to the propagation of the human species, 
lhan that wherein men's gc^ds and persons are in full secu- 
rity ; wherein the fields are covered with labourers, and their 
cities, rich and numerous, flourish in tranquillity; wherein 
Iho people are left to breathe during long intervals of peace, 
and there is never more than a small part of the inhabitants 
to wdiom war is destructive ; and lastly, wherein commerce, 
manufactures, and the arts offer so many resources, and 
second so well that natural propensity to increase and mul- 
tiply, which nothing but the feaf of indigence can check and 
restrain. ^ 

Let us itpw consider in what manner the ancient nations of 
of the North made war. When an army was upon the march, 
the whole body, as w’dl generals as private soldiers, equally 
desired to terminate the campaign by some speedv and de- 
cisive action. Their numbers, their poverty, the w’am^of pro- 
visions, and of the^ other precautions observed at present, did 
not permit ^esp people to wBit leisurely Ike favourable occa- 
Bmns of giving battle. The plunder, as it was their principal 
object, so it was generally their greatest resource : and they 
wore not of a character to brook either long delays, or severe 
discipline, without which all military knowledge is useless. 

• • M 
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Naturally impetuous and ardent, they only fought with courage 
80 long as the first heat of their passion continued, and while 
they were cncoumgod by the hope of speedy sitCcess. When- 
ever they attacked a civilized and ivarlike people they were 
always sure to be defeated sooner or later, provided the opera- 
tions were slow and cautious. It was thus Marilis repaired 
the repeated losses which Home had suffered from tlie impru- 
dence of the former generals, by only opposing to the Cimbri 
a studied ^slackness, which blunted the edge of their impetuo- 
sity, and threw thorn into dejection and decay by ^educing 
them to inaction. One neecj only read the account which the 
English historians give of the irruptions made by the Danes 
in England, to be convinced that it was rather by surprise 
and sudden excursions than by a regular war, that they made 
a conquest of that country. The northern kings, as well as 
those of the other parts of Eui*0])e, had not then any regular 
troops, excepting perliaps a ^^mall number of arnjed cavalry 
which served them for guards. When they would raise an 
army, they convoked, as we have said above, a general assem- 
bly of the freemen of the nation: in tins assembly they levied 
soldiers, and lixed the number 'Njbicli tuich farm, village or 
town 'was to furnish. There is room to believe that in Den- 
mark, as in other kingdoms, the s(ildiers received no regular 
pay ; but every one returned home as soon as the expedition 
was finished and the booty divided. Nevertheless the more 
valiant among them, unable to lie inactive, till their own 
country should offer them new occasions to enrich and sig- 
nalize themselves, entered into the service of such other 
nations as were at war. Tlfis was a general custom among 
all tlio Teutonic nations, and ancient history affords us a 
thousand examples of it. Wo have scon the Cimb.ri ask tin*. 
Eomans to assign them lands* promising in return to ho 
always ready to arm tlieinsclves in their quarrels. A long 
time after we frequently see the (Jotlis and Danes in the puy 
of the llAian empev’ors. Saxo informs us that in succeeding 
ages the emperors of Constantincplo intrusted to them the 
guard of their persv,ns, and gave them the first ranks in their 
armies. 

It is very difficult to say any thing more particular of tlie 
tactics or ^litary art of these ancient nations. It appears to 
have been^jftie custom of the Scandinavians to dispose their 
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troops ill the form of a triangle or pyramid, the point of 
•wliich was directed against the centre of the .enemy’s army. 
This hody was only composed of infantry, •the cavaliy being 
generally upon a very iftconsiderahle footing in the North, 
whether because the countty is so divided there by mountains 
and arms df the sea, or whether because their principal forces 
were reserved for the marine*. They had only some sol- 
diers who served both on foot and horseback, and who were 
commonly placed in the flanks of their armies. When they 
■were g«ing to join battle, they raised great shouts, thby 
clashed their arms together, they invoked with a great nOise 
the name of Odin, and sometimes sung hymns in his praise. 
They made an intrenchment with their baggage round the 
camp; where the women and children remained during the 
engagement. The conquered in vaij» fled there for refuge if 
th<*y happened to be routed. Most commonly the women 
only waited their coming back to cut them in piec<;s, and if 
they could not oblige them to rotuni to battle, they cliose to 
bur^ themselves and their children in one common carnage 
with* tlicir husbands mther than fall into the hands of 
a merciless conqueror f. .Such were the dreadful effects of 
that inhumanity with which war was then carried on. An 
act of rigour occasioned an act of cruelty, and this again pro- 
duced a degree of barbarity still greater. The chains and 
punishments which were reserved for the vanquished, only 
served to render the victory the more bloody, and to make it 
cost the dearer to those who purchased the honour of de- 
stroying their fcllow-creaturcs without necessity. , 

Their offensive weapons -vi^ere commonly the how' and 
arrows, the battle-axe, and the sword. The sword was short, 
most frequently crooked in the manner of a»scimitar, and 
hung to a little belt which* passed over the right shoulder, 
^ct they sometimes made use of very long swords which 
went by a different namo^ and these were what the Cimbri 
employed .^according to Plutarch. Thoif champions, or heroes 
took particular care to procure very keen swords, which they 
luscribed witli mysterious characters, *nd culled by such 

• 

* -Dalin. Suca, Rike's Hist. tom. i. ch. 8. 

t Tills account, derived Irom n classic source, even if it could be implicitly 
relied on, wdiich is far from being the case, would only be applicable to the 
t*arly nngratery expeditions of the Germanic and Celtic tribes. — 
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names as. might inspire terror. The hattle-axe had two 
edges ; when it had a long handle it went by J:hc name of an 
halberd, and w^ particularly affected by the Trabants, or 
those who stood upon guard in the castles of their kings 
The Scandinavians were reckoned very skilful at shooting, 
and accordingly made great use of the bow, as wd learn from 
all the ancient chronicles. But besides these arms, some 
warriors employed whatever others they judged most proper 
to second itheir valour. Thus we sometimes read of javelins, 
sKngs, clubs stuck round with points, lances, and ^ sort of 
daggers. There was no less variety in their defensive arms. 
Of these the shield or buckler was the chief. This most 
commonly was of wood, bark, or leather. The shields be- 
longing to warriors of distinction were of iron or brass, orna- 
mented with painting *’Viid sculpture, often finely gilt, and 
sometimes plated over with gold or silver. W* e have seen 
what great account the ancient Danes made of their shields, 
and what penalti^ were reserved for such us lost them in 
battle. Their shape and size varied much in different coun- 
tries: the Scandinavians generally had them of along oval 
form, just the height of the beare^-, in order to protect him 
from arrows, darts, and stones. They besides made use of 
them to carry the dead to the grave, to terrify the enemy by 
dashing their arms against them, to form upon occasion 
a kind of shelter or tent when they were obliged to encamp 
in the open field, or when the weather was bad. Nor was 
the shield less useful in naval encounters ; for if the fear of 
falling into their enemies’ haijds obliged one of their waniors 
to cast himself into the sea, he could easily escape by swim- 
ming upon his bucklerf. Dasitly, they sometimes made a ^ 
xampart of their shields, by locking them one into another, 

* The word halbard is, I believe, of later date, thongb it is of Gothic 
■origin, being conapounded of the Teutonic, horde on axe, and halle a court ; 
halberds being the comneon weapons of guards. The weapon itself, how- 
ever, was •probably in use from the earliest times. Trabants (or rather 
drabants) is the name given to the ye^anen of the gu:ird in the Northern 
courts. — P. 

f Vid. Holberg's D.innem. og Norg. lle.slcrivelsc, chap. xiii. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Marius, tells us, that the Cinibri, when they were 
passing the Alps, took great delight in climbing up to the tops of the mouii- 
tains over the ice and snow, and there placing their broad shields under their 
bodies, vfould slide down those vast slippery descents. — P. 
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in the form of a 'circle; and at the end of a campaign they 
suspended them against tlie walls of their Jiouses, as the 
finest decoration with which \hey could adorti them. 

All these uses which they made of their shields could not 
but inspire the Scandinavians with a high respect for this 
part of thiir armour. It was the most noble manner in 
which a hero could employ his leisure, to polish his shield 
to the utmost brightness, and to represent upon it either 
some gallant feat, or some emblematical figure expressive 
of his oyn inclinations or exploits; and this served to distin- 
guish him when, being armed a^ all points, Ills helmet diid 
his face. But then every one could not carry these painted 
or carved shields indifferently. When a young warrior was 
at first enlisted, they gave him a white and smooth buckler, 
which was called the “Shield of .expectation.” This he 
carried till, by some signal exploit, he had obtained leave 
to have proofs of his valour engmven on it. For this reason 
none but princes, or persons ^stinguished by their seVvices, 
presumed to carry sliields adorned with any symbol; tlie 
common soldiers could not obtain a distinctiou of which the 
chieftains were so jealous. , Even so early as the expedition 
of the Cimbri, the greatest part of the army, according *to 
Plutarch, had only white bucklers. In following times, but 
not till long after, these symbols wliich illustrious warriors 
had adopted, passing from father to son, produced in the 
North, as well as all over Europe, hereditary coats of arms. 

The casque or helmet was known to the Scandinavians 
from the most early ages. The private soldiers had tljeir 
helmets frequently of leather; those of the officers were 
of iron, and, if their rank ^ wealth permitted, of gilded 
brass. The coat of mail, the breast-plate and back-piece, 
the armour for the thighs,* and other less essential pieces, 
were only for such as were able to procuVe them. 

They did not carry to mu^ perfection the art of fortifying 
or attacking places of defence. Their* fortresses yere only 
rude castles situate on the summits of rocks, aud rendered in- 
accessible by thick misshapen walls. These rude forts were 
seldom taken by the enemy, unless by surprise or after a long 
blockade : however, when these were of great importance, they 
raised terraces and artificial banks on that side of the fort 
which was lowest ; and by this means annoyed the besieged 
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by throwing in arrows, stones, boiling water, and melted 
pitch ; oUensive arms, wliich the besieged, on their part, were 
not negligent in vetiiming. ^ * 

[[Although the military art of these rude ages cannot be 
compared with the tactics of the Greeks and Romans, or even 
with the improved methode»of warfare which the ci\isadcs gave 
rise to, there can be little doubt but that such as it was, the 
Scandinavians understood it as well, and probably better, than 
any- people, with whom they came in contact. They were not 
oiily unrivalled at sea, but, what is very remarkable, ako excel- 
lent horsemen. They fought in fact, equally well on foot, on 
horseback, and on board a vessel. In their naval engage- 
ments they generally lashed their vessels together, so as to 
form a floating rampart, with a row of shields placed along the 
sides of the ships for protection of the combatants. Ha- 
rald Hardrada, at the battle of Stamford Bridge, drew up his 
army much in the same manner as a general of the present 
day wbuld do against an enemy superior in cavalry. With 
both wings bent backwards until they met, the army formed 
an irregular square, in which Harald, with his chief oflicers, 
placed himself, beside his famous banner, called — very appro- 
priately — the Land liavager. The men stood close together, 
shield against shield, the first rank setting their spears on the 
ground, and the second holding tlieirs forward, thus forming 
a bristling rampart which the Anglo-Saxon cavalry tried in 
vain to break through The Scandinavians were probably 
also as well acquainted with the art of besieging towns as 
thqir contemporaries, although in their marauding expeditions 
they were generally unprovided with the engines necessary for 
carrying on a regular siege, ^ll^c lind, however, that when 
they investei Paris, in 880, they constructed a *moveable 
platform, three stories high, on which they placed sixty men 
at arms, and brought it to bear against the tower of the bridge 
over the Seine, in which they attempted on the day following 
to make a breach witfi three battering rams f. 

Harald Hardrada, who commanded moro ^sciplined troops 
than the leaders of these piratical bands, *is said to have 
•fought, during the ten years he was in the service of the By- 
zantine emperors, eighteen regular battles, and to have taken 


* Hciiiisk. ix. 92. 


f Depping, Liv. iii. ch. 1. 
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eighty fortified places from the Saracens in Africa, besides several 
others in Sicily. He took one of these Sicilian towns by having 
recourse to a vel’y singular exjfedient. The walls were so strong 
that he began to doubt whether it would be possible to make 
a breach in them, and the inhabitants had plenty of provisions 
and every Ifliing that they required»for their defence. Under 
these circumstances, Snorri informs us that “ Ilarald or- 
dered his fowlers to catch the small birds that nested in the 
town, and How to the forest during the day in quest ^f food- for 
their yoyiig. He then caused splinters of inflammable wood, 
smeared with wax and sulphur, tq be fastened on their basks 
and enkindled. The birds, when set at liberty, flew imme- 
diately to their nests, under the roofs of the houses in the 
town, which were thatched with reeds and straw. The fire 
from the birds soon caught the thatcl^and although each bird 
bore but a small quantit}*, their number was so great that one 
house after another began to bum until the whole town was 
in flames.”'*' The inhabitants then came but and im{)lored 
mercy, and Harald thus gained possession of the place, and in- 
creased his treasures by its plunder. 

During the siege of anotjier of these Sicilian towns, Harald 
fell sick, and his sickness increased so rapidly that his life whs 
despaired of. His men, knowing that the besieged had been 
informed by their spies of the dangerous state in which their 
commander lay, thought they might turn the circumstance to 
advantage, and gain j)ossession of the town by a well-con- 
trived stratagem. Demanding, therefore, a parley, they made 
known to the besieged that Harald was dead, and trusted that 
the clergy would allow his body ^ be brought into the town and 
buried with due solemnity, ^o proposal could have been more 
favourably listened to than this was by the cliurijhmen. The 
burial of a wealthy and remAviied prince was not an event of 
everyday occurrence, and large would be •the sums, and costly 
the ])rcseiits, they wo\ild 4Tceive for tlie due performance of 
their pious offices. Out accordingly thef went, with cross and 
banner, shrine and reliquary, and found the Varangians ready 
to accompany, them with a splendid colfiu. Preceded hy the 
monks and priests, cliaunting their hymns and litanies, at 
chosen band of Vai'angians bore the coffin under a canopy of 

• Hoinisk. ix. C. Olga, the widow of tho Russian Scatidiiiavian Czar Igor^ 
18 eaid to have set lire to a toWii by a biiuilar expedient. 
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the finest linen, and marched in solemn procession to^mrd 
the town, but no sooner were they within the gateway than 
they set down the coffin right* across the entrance, placed a 
bar to keep the gate open, drew their swords, and sounded to 
arms with their trumpets. The whole army, at this signal, 
rushed to the assault, soon made themselves maViters of the 
town, and with the usual Scandinavian barbarity, massacred 
all the male inhabitants. The priests and monks, who had 
been so egger to offer their services, were in the worst plight, 
for the Varangians, says Snorri, “ cut dowm every one around 
th^m, priest and layman, without distinction.”* 

A somewhat similar stoiy, though not mentioned in any of 
the Icelandic sagas, is told by the Norman chroniclers of the 
famous sca*kiiig Hastings. This adventurer having heard of 
the wealth and splendour of the capital of the Christian 
world, entered the Mediterranean, about the year 857, with a 
fleet of one hundred vessels, and after ]>lundering the coasts 
of S^fain and Africa, and the Balearic Isles, appeared before 
thse ancient Etruscan city of Luna t, which he mistook for 
Borne, when the inhabitants were celebrating the festival of 
Christmas. Finding the town ^vell prepared for defence, 
Hastings had recourse to that perfidy which a Northman 
never scrupled to employ against an adversary. He accord- 
ingly sent some of his followers to inform the count and 
bishop that he had merely entered the port to repair his shat- 
tered fleet ; and that being also weary of a sea-roving life, ho 
was desirous of becoming a Christian, in order to find that 
repose in the bosom of the church wliich ho bad so long 
sighed for. Deceived by these fair words, tlio worthy bishop 
went to the camp of the Nortl^mcii and baptized Hastings. 
But although, tlie Italians furnished their unwelcome visitors 
with provisions and other necessaries, they took care not to 
let them enter the city. Hastings, ever fertile in expedients, 
therefore pretended to be dangerously ill, and whilst liis camp 
resounded with the lamentations of his followers, he made 
known his intention of leaving the rich booty he had acquired 
to the church, provided the bishop wnuld allow him to be in- 
«.terred in one of the sacred edifices in the city. This was con- 

• Heimsk. ix. 10. 

f Some trac<;8 of this ancient city arc still disccniiblc on the left bank of 
the Magra, near Carrara. 
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ceded Tpithout much diflSculty, and shortly afterward a chosen 
band of Northmen bore a coffin into the cathedral, supposed 
to contain the lifeless body oif their chieftain.* feut no sooner 
had they set it down than •Hastings started up, sword in hand, 
and killed without hesitation the poor bishop who had bap- 
tised him, whilst he was celebrating the sacred office at the altar 
for the repose of the soul of the remorseless sea-rover His 
followers then drew forth their concealed weapons, massacred 
all who were assembled in the cathedral, and made themselves 
masters ^f the city, which they set fire to, after committing 
their usual acts of ferocity f. fastings, we are told, then 
loaded his vessels with a rich booty, and set sail on his return 
home, not forgetting to take with him the handsomest women 
of Luna j. 

Although these stoiaes of Harald Hastings have no his- 
torical value, the events narrated are quite in accordance with 
the character of the Northmen, and may perhaps have actually, 
taken place. All that we know with certainty, howeveV, is, 
that Harald took several towns in Sicily, and that the city of 
LunaVas destroyed in the middle of the ninth century, by a 
band of Norman sea-rovers ; a fact which is attested by several 
Italian writers as well as by the Norman chroniclers.^ " 

* The Norman Troavete Benoit, in his rhymed Chronicle of the Dukes at 
Normandy, says — 

" E Hastcnc est en pez sailli, 

Enz en sun poin s’esp^ nue 
Gum male deserte a rendne 
A saint euesqne snn parein * 

Tut Ic fendi de ci*qu’al sein 
Idort I’a c le conte ensement 
S’a il dcs mcilisirs plus de cent.” 

Braient dames, plorent pncelos 
Aqui I'em coupe biaz e mameles. 

Snz les outers Ics esceruiout,* 

Tut detrenchent ct tut occient,” 

* SJiys Benoit. . 

J Depping, Xiv. ii. ch. 8. 
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• CHAPTER IX. 

OF TITK MARITIME EXPEDITIONS OF THE A^’CIEKT 
SCANDINAVIANS. 

How foriDidftble soever the ancient Scandinavians were by 
land to most of the inliabitiints of Europe, it nnigt yet be 
allowed that their maritime expeditious occasioned still more 
destructive ravages and greater terror. Wo cannot read the 
history of the eighth, the ninth and the tenth centuries, with- 
out observing with surprise the sea covered with their vessels, 
and from one end of Ejirope to the other, the coasts of those 
countries, now the most powiTful, a prey to their depredations. 

During the space of two hundred years, they almost iiices- 
santl) ravaged England, and frequently subdued it. They 
often invaded Scotland and Ireland, and made incursions on 
the coasts of Livonia, Courluiid and Pomerania. Already 
feared, before the time of Charjemagne, they became still 
nTiorc terrible as soon ns this great monarch’s eyes were 
closed. He is known to have shed tears on hearing that 
these barbarians had, on some occasion, defied his name, and 
all the precautions he had made to oppose tliem. He fore- 
saw what his people would suffer from their courage under 
liis feeble successors. And never was presage better grounded. 
They soon spread, like a devouring flame, over Lower Saxony, 
Ericsland. Holland, Flanders, and the banks of the llhino as 
far as Mentz, They penetrat(}il into the heart of France, 
having long, before ravaged the coasts ; they everywhere 
found their way up the Somm6, the Seine, the Loire, the 
Garonne and the llltonc. Within the space of thirty years, 
they frequently pillaged and bunit Paris, Amiens, Orleans, 
Poitiers,^ Bourdeaux*,^ Toulouse, Saintes, Angouleme, Nantes, 
and Toiirs. They settled themselves in Camargue, at the 
mouth of the Kliona from whence they wasted . Provence and 
• Dauphiny as far as Valence. In short, they ruined France, 
levied immense tribute on its monarchs, burnt the palace of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, in conclusion, caused 
one of the finest pi'ovinces of the kingdom to be ceded to 
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them. They often carried their arms into Spain and even 
made themselves dreaded in ^taly f}nd Greece. , In fine, they 
no loss infested the north than the south \Wth their incur- 
sions, spreading every wlfcre desolation and terror: some- 
times as furiously bent on their mutual destruction, as on 
the ruin of^ other nations ; sometitnes animated by a more 
pacific spirit, they transported colonics to unknown or unin- 
habited countries, as if they were willing to repair in one 
place the horrid destruction of human kind occasioned * by 
their furious ravages in others. 

A people, who arc ignorant of manual arts and professions, 
of justice, and of all means of providing for their own secu- 
rity or subsistence except by war, never fail to betake them- 
selves 'to piracy, if they inhabit a country surrounded by the 
sea. The Pelasgi or first Greeks wem generally j)iratcs and 
robbers. “ Some of them,” says Thucydides j*, “ attacked uii- 

• 

* In September, 844, a band of these sea-rovers, after plundering the coasts 
from Tagus to the Guadahpiiver, sailed up the latter river and atUicked 
Seville, which they soon made themselves masters of, the inhabitants having 
fled, oil their approach, to Carmona, and the Moorish troops making but a 
feeble resistance. On learning tins unexpected event, Abderahuian if. stmt 
a Hotilla with fresh troops down the river, from Cordova, and a sanguinary 
conflict took place betwticn the sectaries of Odin and Mahomet, presenting, 
no doubt, one of tiic most singular scenes recorded in history. On one side 
the fair- haired sons of the north, on the other the swarthy warriors of 
Mauritania ; both possessing iiidomitiiblo courage, and both excited by the 
spirit of religious hiiiaticism. The Northman beholding the shadowy forms of 
the Valkyrior hovering over the field of battle, n’ady to conduct him in 
triumph, when he fell, to participate iiijhe lunsterous joys of Valhalla ; ihc 
Moor, amidst the clash of arms, equally convinced that dark-eyed Houris 
\^ ere waving their green kerchiefs welcome those who bnived death for 
Allah jind his prophet, to an eternity of blissful voluptuousness. No decided 
advantage appears to lul^e been gaiired by either party, wc* only know that 
tlie sea-rovers redesceiided tlie Guadjilquiver uiimojcstod, carrying with them 
the spoil of the city iind a great number of captives, among whom we may 
picture many a weeping damsel, 4n.vho, amidst the frozen regions of the north 
M oiikl long sigh in vain lor the sunny plains and vine-covered hills of Anda- 
lusia, The Northmen continued cmising for some time after thft along the 
(xmst, but Abderahuian, b 3 ' stationing vessels at the mouths of the rivers, and 
troops on the sca-^hore, effectually prevented them •from committing any fur- 
ther depredations. This seems to have been the first time that the Moors* 
came into contact with the Northmen, uhom they took for a people of magi- 
cians. Sec Depping, Ilistoire dee Bxped. Maritiines dcs Normands, Liv, II* 
chap. 2. — ICi). 

t See Thucyd, lib. i. cap, 5. 
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fortified cities ; others, such as the Carians and Cretans, who 
dwelt along t^e coasts, fitted out fleets to s/:our the s£as.” 
But whereas the •Greeks are represented to us as i)irates in 
the first periods of their historjs it is to be observed, that the 
Scandinavians did not become so till late. Sidonius Apolli- 
narius, a writer of tlie fifth century, is, I tliink, tfie first who 
mentions the piracy of the Northern nations. He attributes 
this practice to the Saxons, of whom he draws a frightful pic- 
ture 'She Danes and Norwegians had not as yet ventured 
far from their coasts. I imagine that their ncai’est ncigh- 
hottrs liad not allurements suliicient to tempt them. The in- 
habitants of those countries, as poor and wailike as themselves, 
were likely to return them blow for blow. Britain and Gaul 
were too distant and too well defended to become the first at- 
tempt of the Scandinavian ravagers. They began then by 
arming a few vessels, with which they jdundored the states 
nearest to them, and ovcipowered sucli few merchant ships os 

• The Saxons arc first noticed by tlic ancient writers as occupying, t(>wards 
the close of the second cciitury, tlie islands lying near the mouth of the 
Elbe. Ptol. Ueogr. II. 2. A century lati'T they had become so troublesome 
t)y*their predatory expeditious, that the Emjjcrors Diocletian and Maximian 
deemed it advisable to place the c<»a8Ls under the special command of an 
officer, afterwards dignified with the title of Count of the Saxon Shore. Carau- 
sius, a Mcnajiian, who first held this office, instead of waiTiiig with the 
pirates, entered irit«i an alliance \\ith them, and by their assistance, and that 
of his Genmaii (Frankie) soldiers was proclaimed emjicror, and reigned in 
Eritain ffom 287 to 21f4. “ Under his command,'’ says Gib])o]i, “ Britain, 

destined in future ages to obtain the emj)ire of the sea, already assumed its 
natural and respectable station of a^niaiitime j)ower. lli.s fleets rode tri- 
umphant in the Channel, commandt'd the months of llio Seine and of the 
Kliine, ravaged the coasts of the oceiin, tpid dilfuscd beyond the columns of 
Hercules the terror of his name.” 

The coasts of France continued to be in'estod by Saxon sea-rovers during 
the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. Their expeditions were conducted 
precisely in the same manner as that of thcii Scandinavian brethren of the 
eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. Tht*y ascended llie rivers in their light 
barks, pillaged the towuis 4n tlieir banks, and retired wdth their booty to an 
island or otlier naturally strong jiosition on the coast, where they generally 
passed the winter, A band of these fSaxon pirates even succeeded in ac- 
({uiring a permanent settU^nentiu Ncustri i, and like their Norman successors, 
left off their predatory habits for the iieaceliil piu’suits of commerce and agri- 
culture. The district they occupied is called in a charter of Uharlos-lc- 
('hauve, Otlingiu Sfixonica. They liad also permanent establishments at 
Caen, Bayeux, St. Omer, and at the month of ilie Loire. See Depping, Hist, 
des Exped. Marit. dcs Nonuands^ Lib. 11. ch. 1.— En. 
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traversed the Baltic. Insensibly enriched by their success in 
little enterprizes, and encouraged to attempt greater, they 
were at length in a condition lo become fornudd^le to distant 
nations, such as the Ai^glo- Saxons, the French, or the 
Flemings, who all of them possessed wealth enough to tempt 
freebooters, ^oid lived under a government too defective and 
weal; to repel them. From that time this people conceived 
an amazing fondness for maritime expeditions, and towards 
the beginning of the ninth century we find these adventurers 
vastly increased, who, by a strange association of iefeas, ima- 
gined thQ% acquired eternal glory by committing everywhere, 
without any pretext, the most horfible violence. 

In proportion as the divisions, incapacity and imprudence 
of Charlemagne’s successors weakened their governments, 
the Scandinavians, encouraged hy their growing wealth, con- 
stantly fitted out still more numerous ^fleets. “ The French 
monarchy,” says an author of that age*, “labouring under 
the weiglit of a bad interior policy, hath -been obliged to 
leave the seas exposed to the harl)arous fury of the Nor- 
mans.^ The rnahadministration of the SaxDii kings of 
England produced the same effect in that island. Both tlie 
one and the other had thi dangerous imprudence to puy- 
chase peace from these pirates ; which was n '>i only putting 
arms into the hands of the enemy, but was also attended 
with this further inconvenience, that the commanders in 
these expeditions, who had no authority over each other, only 
considered tlieraselvcs bound by their own separate engage- 
ments; so that those harassed nations were no sooner freed, 
by dint of money, from one set of ravrgers, than anotW.r 
succeeded, ready to attack them with the same impetuosity, 
if they were not appeased by the same means. The better to 
account for that strange facili^ with which the Scandinavians 
so long plundered, and so frequently conquered the Anglo- 
Saxons and tho French, wy must remark, that their cruelty, 
which gave no quarter, and which occasioned those sad 
lamentations so well known f, had impressed these •nations 

* Auctor Vitpp gti. Genulfi, lib. xl * 

The monks inserted it us a petition in tlie Litany, A furore Norman^ 
%ono/i, Lihcni nos, Domine. — The French called these adventurers in general 
Normans, i. c. Northern-men ; which afterwards became the proper name of 
the colony that settled in Neiistria, whose history is given below.— P. 
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with such terror, that they were half vanquished at their very 
appearance. Besides, there was no contending with an 
enemy who did .not make wai«, like regular^ forces, on any 
direct and consistent plan, but by sudden irruptions in a 
hundred places at once, as expeditious in retreating to their 
ships where they met wjth resistance, as in darting down 
upon the coasts where they found them quiet and defenceless. 
It is, nevertheless, probable that a wise and well-ordered 
goyeninieiit might have remedied all these evils: and in fact 
that it diS so, we have an incontestable proof in the conduct 
oCthc great Alfred, under whoso reign the Danes were obliged 
to leave England unmolested. But what appears an easy 
matter to us at this time, required in those ages of ignorance 
and confusion the uncommon genius of an Alfred to. accom- 
plish*. 

If we reflect on the interior state of Scandinavia during the 
times that its inhabitants were so unfortunately famous, we 
shalBsoon see the cause of that amazing exterior power which 
they possessed. 1 have before observed that they neglected 
agriculture, which, among a thousand other good clfects, 
extinguishes in a rising people the relish for savage life, and 
inspires them with Ihe love of ‘peace and justice, without 
which the culiivaiion of their lands is useless. Their Hocks 
being almost their only income, they were neither obliged to 
a constant abode on the same spot, nor to wait for the time of 
harvest, and consequently such a people, though in fact hut 
few', were able, on short notice, to levy numerous armies. 
Must of them brought up in a maritime country, and inured 
to'^the sea from their chiklho6d, had no fear of tlie dangers, or 
rather knew not tliat there w'ere dangers of any kind atteiul- 

* Alfred, as is well known, translated the works of several -Latin writers 
into An^lo-Saxon for the instruction of Kis countrymen. To liis translation 
of Oroaius’s Epitome of Ancient History,’' he subjoined a geoj^raphical 
treatise which he had drawn up partly from communications madii to him 
by travellers and navigators. In iJii.s treafise he has iris(‘rted the narratives 
which Ott/*r or Ohtcr, a^orwegian, and Vulfsfcin (Ulfstein) a Dane, ga\e 
him of their discoveries in the northern seas, and has thus transmitted to us 
the earliest account we^havo of a v»)ya'^e round Cape North, This was 
made by Otter, who proceeded as far as the White Sea, on the eastern coasts 
of which he found the Deomms (Permiaii.K), a people who spoke nearly the 
same langimge as the Finns of Seandijia\ ia. Ulfstein s voyages were con- 
fined to the Baltic, the shores of which were no doubt at that period accu- 
rately known to his countrymen. — En. 
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ing such a life. What a boundless field for conquests was 
here opened by the sole advantage of navi jjai ion! Wliat 
a free scope y9as here afforded a* warlike people to spread 
universally the terror of their arms! The profession of 
piracy was so far from appearing disgraceful to them, that it 
was in theip eyes the certain road V> honours and to fortune: 
for it was wisely contrived that the word honour, to which so 
many different ideas are annexed, was among them solely 
confined to a disregard of dangers. Hence it is tl^it in the 
ancient chronicles, more than one hero boasts of being the 
most reifowned ])irate in the north; atid that often the sons 
of the great lords and kings macTe cruising voyages in tlieir 
youth, in order to render themselves illustrious, and to 
become one day worthy of command. This is what we see 
happen very frequently after llarahl Harfagra had once made 
himself master of all Norway, which before his time was 
divided into several petty states Many chieftains, seeing 
themselves thus stripped of their possessions, retired* into 
Iceland, the Orkneys, the isles of Faro and Shetland, and 
thence covering the sea with their vessels, infested all the 
coasts of Scandinavia: where for many ages there was no 
sailing with any safety. Adam of Bremen, who travelled 
througli Denmark some time after Christianity was received 
there, gives a very affecting description of the desolations 
they made in that kingdom f. Nor were they in reality less 
formidable in the north, than to France or England. The 
coasts of Denmark, Sweden and Norway were obliged to be 
under constant guard. They increased so much, that on 
some occasions, and particularly Under King lliiguar Lodhrott, 

• 

♦ Ilarald a vow neither to comb nor cut his hair until he had sub- 
dued the whole of Norway, and as ft took him several j’ears to do this, it 
ixrew BO loiijr and thick that he wjis called llaraUtL hinn hvfa, Hanild the 
Hirsute. Having finally accoinjilished the object of his wishes, and being on 
a visit at Jarl Kagin'ald’s in Mdr?, he took a bath, which he no doubt stood 
>ery much in need of, and afterwards combed his h£r, and got llagnvald to 
trim it for hinV His appearance was so much changed for the better by 
these cl causing operations that Ragnvald gave him the surname of Harfagra. 
by vvhich he is kilown in history; Jlaralfd huiu^lldrjarfray Harald the 
r.iir-haircd, or as he might be termed in English, Hiu'old Fairfax. See 
Heimsk. iii. c. 23.—En. 

t ^ id. Adam Breni. dc situ Dan, passim. 


N 
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the Danes were perhaps more numerous on sea than on 
land. 

As soon as a prince had atta\ned his eighteenth or twen- 
tieth year, he commonly requested* of his father a small fleet 
completely fltted out, in order to achieve with his followers 
some adventure that migkt be productive of gloiiy and spoil. 
The father applauded such an inclination in his son, as indi- 
cating a rising courage and heroic mind. Pie gave him ships, 
the commander and crew of which mutually engaged not to 
return, unless adorned with laurels and loaded wit h^ plunder. 
That nation became the first object of their resentment from 
wliom they had received any injuiy; and frc(iucntly their 
principal aim was to make reprisals on some province which 
served for the retreat of other corsairs. If the fleets- of two 
different nations met hy chance in tlicir voyage, this was also 
an occasion of fighting which they never neglected. 

The vanquished party was common!}- put to death, though 
sometimes the conquerors -were contented to make tlu'in 
slav(?s; and often, by a singular sti*aiu of generosity, which 
the love of glory was able to produce in minds in* other 
respects so ferocious, if the cnerpy that fell in their way had 
fewer shijis than themselves, they set aside part of tlieir own 
vessels, that so, engaging upon equal terms, the victory might 
not bo attributed to superiority of numbers. Many of them 
also regarded it as dishonourable to surprise the enemy by- 
night. Sometimes the chiefs thougiit it best to dcM’ido the 
dispute by single combat; in this case they landed on tho 
nearest shore : if one of them happened to he disarmed or 
tiirown down, he frequontlj’^ rcfiis<‘il to receive quarter, (uid 
w’as billed on tho spot; but if^li*' had dcftaided himself gal- 
lantly, the victor granted him his life, demanded^liis friend- 
ship, adopted him for a kind of foster-brother, and they 
mutually swore to preserve an eternal friemlship. in token 
of this alliance the two heroes made incisions in their hands 
or arms, and besllieared their weapons with tho blood, or 
mixing it in a cup, each of them covering their heads with a 
sod, drank of it, swearing that the death of the first of them 
who foil in battle sliould not j)ass niircvengcd. Many of 
those y)iratical princes, whom success and (‘ustom liad attaeht'd 
and habituated to this profession, never quitted it, but gloried 
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in passing the remainder of their lives on hoard their ships. 
We meet with^ them sornctijaes, in their ancient histories, 
boasting that they never reposed under an immoveable roof, 
nor drank beer in peace by their fireside. 

The vessels of these corsairs were always well provided 
with offensive arms, such as stohes, arrows, cables, with 
which they overset small vessels, and grappling irons to 
board them, &c. Every individual was skilful in swimming, 
and as their engagements were seldom far distant ^rom the 
shore, tli^ vanquished party often saved themselves by swim- 
ming to land. Each band had « its own peculiar stations, 
ports, places of rendezvous, and magazines : and many cities 
in the north owe their present prosperity to the advantage 
they hnd of affording thorn retreats. Huch was Lunden in 
Scania, which, according to Adam of Bremen*, contained 
great riches laid up there hy the pirates: and for a long time 
the kings themselves countenanced and shared their pluyder, 
hy selling them the liberty of retiring into their harbours. 

Tlie manner in which the lands were parcelled out in 
Denmark and Norway evidently shows that every thing there 
was directed towards this oi#e end of having a powerful mari- 
time force. Each division, wlicther more or less consider- 
able, derived its name from the number of vessels it w^as 
capable of fitting out, and these names still subsist in some 
places. Jn the history of Denmark may he seen the par- 
ticular taxes imposed on each province for that purpose, and 
the number of ships of which tlioir fleets were composed. At 
first they were inconsiderable, but in proportion as the chiefs 
wlu) followed this piratical profession were enriched hy it, the 
northern sea.s were seen eovct'ed with one or two hundred 
vessels, or :A\\\ more nunicroqs squadrons. Wo I'ead in his- 
tory of a fleet of seven hundred ships, commanded by Harald, 
surname^ Bluetooth, king of Denmark, and a Norwegian 
earl named Ilakon. This •number is no greater than wdiat 
Ave often find in the fleets under the following reigns, and 
besides it is certain that the vesseds of which it consisted 
were but small. Tho first we he;ir of \,ore only a kind 
of twolve-oarod barks; they Avere afterwards built capable of 
containing one hundred or a hundred and twenty men, and 

* Vid. Adam Brcm. de sit. D:ni. caj*. eexiii. 

N 
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tliese were very common in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The northern kin^s also sometimes constructed ves- 
sels of an extradrdinary size, but these were rather for show 
than defence. Such was that of'*IIarald Harfagra, a long 
ship which the chronicles mention with admiration, under the 
name of the Dragon. King Olaf Tryggvason had one of the 
same kind, named the JiOng Serpent : the chronicles say it 
was very long, large and high, and of a most durable con- 
structioiiv a serpent or dragon was carved on its pi*ow, and 
both tliat and its poop were gilded. It carried thirty-four 
b&nks of rowers, and was,, they add, the finest and largest 
ship that had been ever seen in Norway*. 

These piratical expeditions were not ahvays confined to the 
devastation of some province, or to a few naval engagements ; 
events which, producing no farther consequence tlian the im- 
mediate misfortune of the people who then suffered by them, 
W'ere soon forgot by posterity. I should digress from my sub- 
ject were I to relate all the conquests made by the inhabitants 
of the north in their cruising voyages. 1 will only take 
notice of the emigration of the Angles, who along with tlic 
^axoiis, invaded Britain in the fifth centuiy, and gave it their 
name. As for the rest, I shall only borrow from the* old 
chronicles some facts and relations little known to strangers, 
hut which will afford tlie best idea of the maritime i)ower of 
these ancient Northmen, formerlj" dreaded by so many nations. 

It is well known that the Britons, unable to defend them- 
selves froiii the northern iiiliabitants of their isle, sought for 
assistance from the Danes ^ and Saxons, their allies f. The 

* Olaf Tryggvason <*ai>turod tins vessel from Raud, a Norwegian chief- 
tain, whom he put to death in the most cruel and barbarous innniK^r for his 
refusing to eiiibracc (.’hristianity. — See ♦he Heimsk. vi. 87. — Ea. 

+ Modern historical criticism, which has dis.sipated some of our most 
cherished classical illusions, will no longer listen to the old story of Vortigern 
seeking assistance from Saxon chieftains Jjeariug siif h very efiuivocal names 
as those of Hengist and llopsa*. It is, in fact, obvious, that swarms of 
hardy sch-rovers who had hmg infested the coasts of Britainy and only been 
prevented from establishing theniselvcs in the country by the disciplined troops 
of imperial Rome, woirld recpiire no invitation from British princes to cross 


* Hengist — A. Sax. Hengest ; Old Norse, Ilcingcstr; Sw. and Ban. 
Hingst; (ienii. Hengst, a stallion. 

lloi>a — An. Sax. hors; Ban. hors; Germ. Ross, a horse; Old Norse, hros 
aud iiors, a mare. 
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ancient Saxon chronicle, published by Gibson, infoi’ms us, that 
those people w^io went over jnd settled in Britain were ori- 
ginally of three different countries. One party of them were 
the ancient Saxons, that is to say, the people of Lower 
Saxony ; another were the Angles or English, who inhabited 
that part <fif the duchy of Sleswicf in the neighbourhood of 
Flensbourg, still called Angelen, and were consequently 
Danes. Lastly, there passed over into Britain also a consi- 
derable number of Jutes, which is the name given ift this day 
to the inhabitants of Jutland. “From the Jutes,” says the 
chronicler, “came the Kentish-men and the Wightwarians, 
that is, the tribe which now dwells in Wight, and that race 
among the West-Saxons w hich is still called the race of Jutes. 
From The Old-Saxons came the men of Essex and Sussex and 
Wessex. From Anglia, which has e^«r since remained waste 
betwixt the Jutes and Saxons, came the men of East Anglia, 
[Middle Anglia, Mercia, and all North-humbria : *’ andjidds, 
that the Angles wholly abandoned their own country, situated 
between the territories of the Jutes and Saxons, and that it bad 
ev('r since stood waste, Tims although this people were not 
yet known by the name ofJhinos, it is (*viJent that at 
two-thirds of the conquerors of Grout Britain came from Den- 
mark ; so that when the Danes again infested England about 
three or four hundred years after, and finally conquered it to- 
ward tho latter end of the tenth century, they waged war with 
the descendants of their own ancestors t. 

the sea, when they hccamc aware that these troops had finally abandoned toe 
island. It is indeed highly probable, tl»t tho Saxons bad fixed thenisei\Vs, 
aceording to the invariable custom of the northern pinites, on several strong 
points on the coast, even during the (Joniinion of the Romans. Be this as ii 
may, their leaders w onld easily percoivc that by taking par^ in the quarrels 
of Jlriti&h princes, and opposing th<^r hardy bands to a people long uniiceiis- 
toincd to warfare, much more was to be gaim‘d thaji by mere sea-roving. 

Higden, in his rolycronieoji, i. 26, gilves an odd etymology of the word 
Saxon. “ Men of that cowntrer*, he says, ben more lyghter and stronger on 
the sea than other scommers and tlieevi's th# sea, and pursue theyr 
•enemyes full hardc both by water and by loiide, and ben called Saxones <'f 
8axnin, that is a stoiA', for thev ben as luirde as stones, and uneasy to fare 
with.” — Ei>. * * 

* Anglo-Saxon Chrmiiele, Bohn’s Stand. Lib. Edit. 

\ That two-thirds of the eonqueror.s- not of Great Britain — but of Eng- 
land, came from Denmark, if by Denmark our antlit>r meant the territories 
composing the Danish monarchy in his time, is nnquestinnable, fin* the Jntj's 
cuiiie from .Tutland, the Angles from the duchy of Sleswick. and the greater 
part of the Saxops IVoin'UoUt'dn ; but jt dees ii it by any means tollow that 
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A particular event served to rekindle that spirit of rapine 
and conquest ^^llieh had already been so fatal to this island. 
Harald 1 1 arfagra having (as 1 said above) completed the con- 

hccause these tribes came from districts that fell under the Danish sceptre at 
!i later period, they were of Danish, that is to say, of Scandinavian oripn. 
The fact is, ethnology as a science avas to<i little known in the last century for a 
writer to make a pioper distinction CAcn between races, niucli less between 
the dilferent branches of the same race. Having elsewhere discussed this 
subject % we will merely observe, that the Teutonic race has two main 
bratiches, th^ Scandinavian and tlie Germanic, the hitter of wdiich presents 
two dibtiiict siih-branchos, tlie Alenmnnic or Upper Germanic, and the Saxonic 
oPr^jower Germanic. Except by a few of our own writers, who, if we may 
judge by an article in a recent nuniber of one of our most esteemed periodi- 
cals, seem still to cling pertina-uously to the cnidc notions of a bygone age 
on such subjects, it is no longer disjmted that the Saxon invaders of England 
b<‘longed to tho Lower Germanic, and the .Tutos to the Scandinavian* branch 
of the great Teutonic family But under which of these branches arc we 
to class the Angles'? Placed geogrijihically between the two, they might 
have belonged either to tlie one or the other, and as no remnant of their lan- 
guage ^has been luinded down to us. we arc unable to decide the ques- 
tion by direct philological evidence. Professor Bask, ln)\vever, very justly 
observes, in the J’refacc to his excellent Angh>-8axou (Jranuiiar, that it 
is reasonable to infer that the Angles were a Germanic and not a {Scandi- 
navian tribe, from the circumstance of their being so closely connectt‘d with 
tlu* Saxons, that the whole of them accoi'hpanted the latter in their emigra- 
tion, and this conjecture becomes almost a certainty fi'om the fact, that the 
dialects of these invaders so soon coalesced into one common tongue, and 
assumed a character so decidedly Germanic, that, with the exception of a few 
Normanisms, introduced in later time.s, there is scarcely a vestige deserving 
of notice of the old Scandinavian structure to be found in Anglo-Saxon; 
so that in this respect even the old Saxon bears a closer resemblance to the 
Scandinavian tongue.” W^e think the reasons thus adduced by one of the 
greatest philologists of the present age, arc quite sufticient to w^arrant the 
conclusion, that the Angles were a Germanic tribe speaking a language very 
similar to Old Saxon and Frisic. They were also probably a more numerous 
body than the Saxons, for they finally acquired a greater extent of ter- 
ritory, and gave- their name to the wdiolq. nation, tlioiigh to tlie present day 
we are called by the Welsh and the Scotch Highlanders, in their respective 
idioms, not Anfflex or Englishmen, but Saxons. However, whether the 
Angles or the Saxons were the more niimejous, it ir. c<‘rtain that the Jutes 
formed but a mere fi action of the invaders, so that instead of “ two-thirdjs of 
the conquerors” being of Scandiuayian origin, as M. Mallet would seem to 
infer, we may safely assume that at least three-fourtlig of them were Ger- 
manic, the more so as it, is highly probabh' that a considerable luiinber of 
^Frisians took an active part in the enterprize. It would, therefore, appear 
that the invaders of England belonged to three Germanic tribes, speaking 
respectively Anglic, Old Saxon, and Frisic, and to a Scandinavian tribe 
speaking Jutic ; and that Anglo-Saxon, which soon became the common lan- 

See tlic llemjuks on Bislmp Percy’s Preface. 
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quest of Norway about the year 880, and being desirous of 
procuring that repose for such of his subjects as dwelt alotig 
the coasts, wliTch they thenAelves would not *grant to their 
neighbours, prohibited all pirates of Norway, under the 
severest penalties, from exercising any hostilities against their 
own couutiy. But notwithstanding this prohibition, a Nor- 
wegian earl named llolf or liollo-is sprung, as it is said, from 
the ancient kings of Norway, made a descent on tho province 
of Viken, nor retired thence till laden with a gref^t booty of 
cattle. Uax'ald, who was in the neighbourhood, was enraged 
at Rollo to the last degree, for thus daring to disobey him 
almost in his very presence, and instantly condemned him to 
perpetual banishment from Norway. In vain Hilda, the 
mother: of this unfortunate youth, threw herself at the king s 

giiage of the conquerors, and which differs as irAch from Old Saxon as Italian 
docs from Spanish, was formed by the rude mixture of their respective 
idioms, tho Anglic and Old Saxonic elements being unquestionably the pre- 
dominant. — En. ‘ • 

* Kollo was the son of the Jorl Eagnvald mentioned in the note, page 177, 
and frsm his earliest youth a celebrated sea-rover. He was, however, of 
such a great bulk or stoutness of growth, that no horse could carry him, and 
hence w'as obliged in all his jmtmcys to go on foot, from which circum- 
Btance he was called Gavngo-liolf, 5. e. Rolf the Walker, or Ganging Ralph. 
8eo Heinisk. iii. 24. We should imagine, however, that Hollo was not a 
very bulky, but an unusually tall man, and that he obtained his surname 
from his legs appearing to touch the ground when he was on horsc^back. 
When Rollo became Duke of Normandy and liis descendants kings of Eng- 
land, genealogists had no ditticulty in making out a suitable pedigree for him, 
tracing his ancestors, in the maternal line, up to Sigurd Ring, and in the 
paternal, to tho Finnish family of the Fomjotr, which they supposed had 
been established from time immemorial^ Norway. Several of our modern 
writers have given this genealogy as they found it in the works wliich fur- 
nished the materials for their rospe«tive compilations ; but the reader may 
judge of its value, when wx state that Sigurd Ring was a king of Denmark 
of the ante -historical or heroic peri6d, and that the word Fomjotr means the 
oldest or jiriiuordial giant, and was used to designate a mythological person- 
age, who had three sons called Fire, Wind, and Ocean! ! These, it must be 
confessed, are very good progenifors, and what is mor'e very appropriate ones, 
for tho royal descendants of the Norman sea rover lave generally possessed a 
good }>ortion of fire, and we all know that her present most gracious Majesty as 
fearlessly braves the ‘wind as she gloriously niles tjie ocean. We are sorry 
to say, however, that modern criticism, instead of remounting to the elements, ^ 
Btops short at Hollo’s grandfather. All that can be ascertained, in fact, with 
any degree of liij^torical certainty, is that Jarl Ragnvald was the son of 
Eystein Glumru, one of tlie chiefs or petty kings of the Drontheim district.— 

Ed. 
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feet, imploring pardon for her son, and chanting, according 
to the custom of those times, these verses, which the chroni- 
cles have preserfcd to us: “ R the vciy naino of our race 
become hateful to you? You drive from his country one of 
the greatest men it has ever produced, the honour of the Nor- 
wegian nobility. Ah ! why will 3-011 provoke the wolf to de- 
vour the flocks who wander defenceless through the woods? 
Fear, lest becoming outrageous, he should one day occasion 
great misfortunes.” The king remained inflexible, and Kollo, 
perceiving that he was for ever cut off from all hopes return 
to**his own countr}-, retired with his fleet among the islands of 
the Hebrides to the north-west of Scotland, whither the 
flower of the Norwegian nobilit}- had fled for refuge ever since 
Haruld had become master of the whole kingdom. lie was 
there received with opein arms by those warriors, who, eager 
for conquest and revenge, waited only for a chief to undei talie 
some glorious enterprize. Kollo setting himself at their head, 
and {jeeing his power formidable, sailed towards England, 
which had been long as it were a field open on all sides to the 
violences of the northern nations. But tlie great Alfred had 
some 3"ears before established su^h order in liis i)firt of the 
island, that Itollo, after several fruitless attempts, despaired of 
forming there sncli a .settlement as should make him amends 
for the loss of his own c()untr3\ lie pretended, therefore, to 
have had a supernatural dream, which promised him a glorious 
fortune in France, and wliich served at least to support the 
ardour of his followers. The weakness of tlie government in 
that kingdom, and the confusion in wliicli it was involved, 
were still more persuasive rcjisons to assure them of success 
Having therefore sailed up th(i Seine to Kouon, lie immo 
diately took t)mt capital of the province, tlien called Neustria, 
and making it his magazine of arins, he advanced up to Paris, 
to which he laid siege in form. The events of this war 
properly belong to the histoiy of France, and all the world 
knows tljat it at lenj^th ended in the entire cession of Neus- 
tria, which Charles the Simple was obliged to give up to Kollo 
and his Normans, in order to purchase a peace. Kollo re- 
ceived it in perpetuity to himself and his posterity, as a feudal 
duchy dependent on the crown of France. This famous treaty-, 
by which Charles agreed to give his daughter ( iisele in niarriago 
to Hello, together with that part of Neustria since called 
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Normandy, uj)on condition that he would do homage for it, 
and would embrace the Christian religion, was concluded at 
Sjiint Clair, a.d? 912. AdesAiption of the interview between 
Cliarles and this new dul«3, gives us a curious picture of the 
manners of the Normans, for Kollo would not take the oath 
of fealty to 4iis sovereign lord any ether way than hy placing 
his hands within those of the king, and absolutely refused to 
kiss his feet, as custom then required. It w’as wdth great dif- 
liculty he was prevailed on to let one of his warrior# perform 
this ccrejfiony in his stead ; but the officer to whom Kollo de- 
puted this service suddenly raised the king s foot so high 
that he overturned him on his back*; a piece of rudeness which 
was only laughed at, to such a degree were the Normans 
feared niiid Charles despised 

Soon after, Kollo was persuaded tg embrace Christianity, 
and he was baptized with much ceremony by the Archbishop of 
Kouen in the cathedral of that city. As soon as he saw him- 
self in i"ull jiossession of Normandy, he exhibited such viHucs 
as rendered the province happy, and deserved to make his 
former outrages forgotten. Keligious, wise, and libeml, this 
captain of pirates became, qftcr Alfred, the greatest and most 
humane prince of his time. Far from treating Normandy as'a 
conquered province, his whole attention was employed to re- 
establish it. This country was, by the frequent devastations 
of the Scandinavians, rendered so desert and uncultivated, 
that Kollo could not at first rcsido in it; but Charles was 
obliged to yield up Brittany to him for awhile, till Normandy 
was in a condition to furnish subsistence to its new mastery -f. 
Nevertheless, the fertility of the soil seconding the industry 
of the people, it became, in a/ew years, one of the finest pro- 
vinces of Europe. Thus it was tlitit this prinoe, after^vards 
liiiowu under the name of Kollo or Kaoul I., secured to lus 

• Le roi enversa tut aricre 

l)e ce fu ria a prant manierc,” 

Kiys Robert AY ace in his Konian dt? Rou. • 

t So say the old Norman chroiiicliTs, but the Froiicli historians of the pre- 
sent day have shown«this yielding up of Rrittany to be a mere fiction. The 
territory ceded to Hollo in the year 912 was only ^hat part of the ancient 
province of Ncustria that corresponds to the present J^vparteinent tie la * 
I'nferieure, and a portion of the Dt-partevient tie VJbiure^ and this can 
scarcely be called a cushion, for no mention is made of any legal document 
having lieeii drawn up on the occaiiion. The plain story, when divested of 
rviiiiance, seems to be this : Kollo went to Saint Olair, and gave his hand to 
the king as a sign tliat lie wished to live in peace with the Franks, provided 
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children this noble possession, which they, two hundred years 
afterwards, augmented by the conquest of England ; as if it 
were destined ‘that this island tsliould at all times receive its 
sovereigns from among the northern nations*. As to the 
French historians, they agree with the Icelandic chronicles, in 
describing Rolla as a man .of uncommon wisdom axid capacity; 
generous, eloquent, indefatigable, intrepid, of a noble figure 
and majestic size. Many other Scandinavian princes and 
chieftain^are drawn in the same colours. Such w^ere Ilarald 

they would leave him in quiet possession of the territory he had. -conquered, 
and which he then held in virtue of the only ri^ht that a worsliip]ier of Thor 
and Odin would be inclined to recognize, that of the sword ; and Charles the 
Simple was no douht too glad to accept these conditions ; and although he may 
have stipulated for the observance of the usual ceremonies of investiture, it 
seems very' unlikely that Iloilo would even have deigned to listen to the pro- 
posal ; at all events there is siot the slightest evidence to show that he took 
the feudal oath of fealty. It would also appear, that so far from the new 
duchy being “ desert and uncultivated/* it was probably as populous and 
£ouris]\ing a district as any other in Charles’s dominions, for during the ten 
years preceding this so-called treaty, it had been so well governed as to afford, 
both to heathens and Christiana, a much greater security for person and 
property than could be found in any of the adjacent territories, a circum- 
stance which had induced a considerable number of Charles's subjects to settle 
in<the country. See Depping, liv. iii. c. S£. — Ej>. 

• The passion of the Nonnans for a wild adventurous life seems by no 
means to have abated after their conversion to Christianity. As pagans they 
had been the most zealous sectaries of Thor, the god of battles, the com- 
bater of giants, monsters, demons, and every other typified evil principle. 
As Christians they became the enthusiastic devotees of Michael the ai'ch- 
angcl, whom they were taught to believe -was equally as renowned in de- 
moniacal W'arfare as the Scandinavian deity. We therefore find them in the 
beginning of the eleventh century n^aking pilgrimages to Mount Gargano in 
Apulia in honour of their new protector, and shortly afterwards taking an 
active part in the incessant warfare carried on by Lonilsirds, Germans, 
Byzantines and Saracens, for the possession of Southern lUily. In 1029 the 
Byzantines deemed it advisable to cede lA versa to one of their leaders, and 
ten years later three of the gallant sons of Tancredde Hauteville had made 
themselves masters of Apulia, and parcelled out the land among their fol- 
lowers as Rollo had done in Kormandy, and William the Conqueror subse- 
quently did in England. * These conquests were completed by the celebrated 
i^bert Gifiscard, the craftiest politician of his age, who drove the Sanicens 
from Sicify, and transmitted to his brother lloger a dominion corresponding to 
the limits of the present kingdom of Naples. The latter half of the eleventh 
*'oentury, in wliicli these stirring events took place, forms a conspicuous epoch 
in history. We find a William the Conqueror in England, a Henry IV. in 
St. Ladislaus in Hungary, a Malek Schah in Persia, the Cid in 
Spain, Bobert Guiscard in Italy, and a Hildebrand in the chair of St. Tcter; 
and the century W^s by Godfrey de Bouillon planting the cliivalric banner 
of the crusaders Qji the walls of Jerusalem. — Ed. 
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Harfagra, Olaf Tryggvason, Magnus, king of Norway, Canute 
the Great, &c., jaeu born with truly heroic qujilities, which 
they, alas! degraded by injusfice and inhuntanity; but who 
wanted only another age 'and another education to render 
them most accomplished persons. 

It "was no(? by tliis expedition alone, important as it might 
be, that the Norwegians were distinguished under the reign 
of Harald Hsirfagra. The ambition of that prince gave birth 
to a conquest of a more peaceable kind, which though little 
known teethe rest of the world, had yet very interesting con- 
sequences in the history of the north. For, not satisfied 
with having happily subdued the little tyrants who had for a 
long time weakened and distressed Norway, he was disposed 
to exercise such absolute authority over his subjects, as, far 
from submitting to, they had not even a name for it. The 
greatest part of the Norwegian nobility perceiving that it was 
in vain to oppose their strength to liis, determined to abandon 
a couiitiy where they were obliged to live depressed,"* im- 
poverished and obscure. 

pt’fortuiiately happened tliat at this period Iceland began 
to be known. The Landnqpiabok informs us that the first 
Northman who lauded on the shores of that island was 
Naddod, a celebrated sea-rover, who being driven by a violent 
storm on tlie eastern coast about the year 860, entered one of 
the friths and ascended a high mountain that*commanded an 
extensive prospect, but discovering no traces of the country 
being inhabited, set sail again, after giving it the name of 
Snicland, Suowland. Four years afterwards Gardar Svafarsop, 
a Swede, was also driven by a storm to Iceland, which by cir- 
cumnavigating he ascertainecl to be on island, and called it 
Gardarlwlm, Gardar ’s Isle. The favourable account Gardar 
gave of it on his return having excited the spirit of adventure 
among the Northmen, Floki, another fanious sea-rover, went 
out with the intention of settling there, but all the cattle be 
had taken with him having perished during the win^r, and 
the spring being unusually cold, and the hays and friths 
covered with ice. he returned in the summer to Norway, and 
bestowed tlie name of Island, Iceland, on the island in 
which he had passed such a gloomy season, and which he de- 
clared was uninhabitable either for man or beast. We are 
told that "Floki, previous to setting out on his expedition, per- 
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formed a great sacrifice, and having consecrated three ravens 
to the gods, took them with hi[ni to guide hipi on his voyage. 
After touching at tlie Shetland and Fajroe islands, lie steered 
N.W., and when he was fairly out at sea, let loose one of his 
ravens, which after rising to a considerable elevation, directed 
its flight to the land they had quitted, whened Floki very 
sagely concluded tliat it was nearer to him than any other. 
Onward, therefore, went Floki. The second bird, after being 
solne tirKc on the wing, returned to the ship, a sign that land 
was too fiir distant to be descried even by a raven h'tvering in 
the sky. Floki therefore continued his course, and shortly 
afterwards let loose his third raven, which he followed in its 
flight until lie reached the eastern coast of Iceland 

Ju the year 870 Ingolf, a Nonvogian cliieftain, wintered in 
Iceland, and was so «pleased with the appearance of the 
countiy, that on his return to Nonvay, he being discontented 
like the other chieftains with Haralds proceedings, began to 
make preparations for emigrating there.] 

It is, indeed, said, ihattlic appn lHmsion of being punished 
for a murder he had committed, was, equally with the tyranny 
of HaraUr, a motive for his High* ; hut this latter iuduecineiit 
was certainly what engaged a multitude of noble families of 
Norway to join himf. These illustrious fugitives being em- 
barked, Ingolf, whom they had chosen for their leader, con- 
ducted them, iif the year 874, to Iceland. As soon as they 
discovered it at a distance, Ingolf, according to an ancient and 
superstitious custom, threw a wooden door| into the sea, de- 
t^mining to land where gods should seem to point out, 
by the direction of this floating guide; hut the waves canying 
it out of sight, after a fruitless^ search, they were obliged to 
disembark in a gulf toward the south part of the island, wliich 
still bears Ingolf s name. Hjorleif, his hrotlier-in-law, settled 

in another part. They both found tho island uninhabited and 

« 

• Floki wfiB probabl) • not the only scii-rovor who, in those days, made 
ravens selve him for a compass. There may have hceii a particular hrood of 
these birds trained and consecrated by ndiirious rites ibr llie purpo.s(% which 
would account for the ^u<tom falling into disuse on the introduction of 
» Christianity ; the more so as the raven was the bird of Odin, the Uaveu- 
god — Hrafnagud, as he is called in Skaldic voesy, 

+ Arngrim. Jon. Crymognea, sivc dc reb, island, lih. iii. Ilamb. 1593. 
t It was not a wooden dbor that Ingolf threw into the sea, but the wr:d 
columns of his temple — the iindvegissulur. — Ki), 
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uncultivated, but covered with thick forests of birch trees, 
through which they could not penetrate but by cutting their 
way before them. There are* now no forest^ in Iceland, nor 
any birch trees, except lie^e and there a few short and slender 
shrubs : but the trees that are still found deep buried in the 
earth, and^equently among the rodis, should prevent our too 
hastily rejecting the evidence of the ancient chronicles, when 
they (leseribc the country as different from what it is at pre- 
sent*. Torfffius remarks the same thing. “ Should anyone 
object (says he) that modern Iceland does not answer t6e 
ancient descriptions of it, it may be justly answered, that thjs 
countiy has greatly degenerated.* This I can affirm, from 
what I have been an eye-witness of myself : 1 have seen in 
my youth great alterations in the face of this country; shores 
swallowed, and others tb.ro wn up by the violence of the 
waves; meadows formerly fruitful how buried under vast 
heaps of sand ; plains all covered and valleys filled up with 
stones and sand brought down by the torrents of mplted 
snow,"f. The Norwegian adventurers imagined that this 
island had been formerly inhabited, or at least that people 
had landed on the shore, as Ingolf found there wooden crosses, 
and other little pieces (Jt viorkmanship, after the manner of 
the Irish and Ilritoiis. These people had embraced Chris- 
tiiinity before that time, and very ])Ossil)ly some of their fish- 
ernieii, thrown upon the coasts, might have left a few of their 
effects behind them|. 

♦ Vid. Arngrini. ,Ton. Crymognea, lib. i. c. 2, p. 21. 

+ Vide Torfici, Hist. Norveg. t<ini. i. c. r», p. 12. 

$ The Iiimd]iaiiial)dk and other ancient Icelandic documents merely state 
tliat before Iceland was settled by the Northmen, there were men there 
called by the Northmen Papac. These men were Christians and are thought 
to have come from the west, for th^re were found Irish books and bells and 
various other things, whence it is thought that they were Westmen,” and 
that these things were found in Papey, a small island, iht isle of ths PapWf 
on th(» eastern coast which still bears the same name, and at Papylio in the 
interior, and that the Christians left the country vfhen the Northmen settled 
tliere.’* These people were prohahly fishermen from the north of Ireland 
and the Western Islus of Scotland, and may have annually frequented the 
northern seas and made Pa})ey cme of tlieir winter stations ; for Dicuil, an Irish 
monk t»f the ninth century, exprei-tly states in his geographical treatise de . 
inensiira orbis terr;r, tiiat Iceland and the Fofroe Isles had been discovered 
by his countrymen. — Ei). 
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The success of Ingolf ’s expedition being much talked of in 
Norway, other families were eager to fly to this place of refuge 
from the amMtipus encroachmmts of their kiug. The Ic^ 
landic annals are very o.xact in relating the names of these 
adventurers, the several numbers of which they consisted, 
together with the names of the places where tjbey settled, 
wMch, for the most part, are still retained. All the other 
circumstances of these voyages arc handed down with equal 
precision, and we may confidently assert, that the ancient his- 
tory of Iceland is more complete than that of any other 
country in Europe. The several particulars and the' sequel of 
the event are foreign to tlih. work; we need only observ'e, that 
this Icelandic colony carried with them a violent hatred for 
arbitrary power, and bravely preserved their liberty and in- 
dependence against every attempt to deprive them of those 
blessings. This was endeavoured by several N onvegian princes 
in vain; so that it was full four hundred years before this re- 
public became subject to Norway, along with which it was 
afterwards united to the crown of Denmark. 

The Scandinavians, now masters of the northern ocean, and 
flushed with success, became possessed, at different times, of 
all the islands in tliose seas. Thus, wliilc the Danes were re- 
ducing England, the Norwegians conquered a consideraltle 
part of Scotland, together with the Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
and the Shetland Isles. To^vards the end of the eleventh 
century, Magnus Barefoot, the son of Olaf, one of their 
princes, filled that part of the world with the renown of his 
arms. Orderious Vitalis, whose acknowledged veracity in the 
histories of France and England may servo to establish that 
of our old Icelandic chronicles, with which he j)erfccUy agrees, 
relates, that “ in the fifth year of the l eign of William liufus, 
king of England, Magnus, king, of Nonvay, visited the Ork- 
neys, and made a tour through part of Scotland, and all tho 
islands in those seas that belonged to him, as far as Anglesey. 
He settled colonics, in the Isle of Man, which was tlicn a 
desert, oommauded them to build houses, and took care they 
should be provided with necessaries of ('very kind. 1 1 e .after- 
wards made a progrt;.ss through several otln'r islands in tho 
‘great ocean, which are, in a manner, beyond the limits of tlio 
world; and, e.xerting his royal authority, obliged several 
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people to go and inhabit them. With the same earnestness 
did this prince apply himself for many years to increase his 
subjects and enlarge his ernpiaie.”* , • 

Qln the year 1260 King Magnus Lagabatter sold the He- 
brides and the Isle of Man to Alexander HI. of Scotland for 
4000 marks^terling, but the Norwe^an sovereignty over the 
Orkney and Shetland islands continued until the year 1468, 
when it was mortgaged to James III., by Christian I., king of 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, for 50,000 Rhenish florins, 
this sum being part of the dowry he had stipulated to give his 
daughter^ Margaret on her marriage with the Scottish mo- 
narch. In 1549 an assessment wns levied in Norway to re- 
deem the mortgaged sovereignty, and after that period several 
Danish kings asserted their right to redeem it ; but it is need- 
less to observe that the Scotch were unwilling to listen to any 
proposals that tended to deprive them* of these important de- 
pendencies. The islands contmued to be governed by the 
laws and customs of Norway, and their inhabitants to speak 
the Norse language, until the seventeenth century ; and tho 
substitution of the Scotch weights and measures for the Nor- 
wegian, together with tho augmentation of tho public burdens, 
formed a subject of complaiiA down to a much later period, • 

#L’he Scandinavian sea-rovers began very early to ravage the 
coast of Ireland. In the annals of Ulster they arc termed 
Lochlanach, and the country they came from Lochlin, and wa 
find them in the ninth century in possession of Dublin, Lime- 
rick and Waterford, and other towns of minor importance, 
which became the capitals of petty maritime states, governed 
by the laws and customs of Norv^iy. 

The eastern coasts of the Rallic were as much infested by 
Swedish, as those of the llritish Isles and France were by 
Danish and Norwegian niaiiauders. In the nhith century, 
Oskol (1, the leader of one of tlicse pijratical bands, esta- 
blished himself at Kiew, on the Dneiper, and Rurik, the 

• The expedition alludcil to by Odcricus Vitali«» took place in 1096, and 
it was after fighting? a battle with two carls of Nonnaii descent, who had 
established thenisrlves in Anglesey, that Magnus gfiiiied possession of that 
island. In 1102 Magnus, in conjunction with a king of Comumght, overran 
Leinster and Ulster, but as he was preparing to embark on St .Dartholonu'w’s 
Day in the following year, to return to Nonvay, was treacherously attacked 
by his Irish allies, and lost his life in thccunilict. — See Ileim&k. xi. 27 . — Ed. 
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leader of another band, took possession of Novgorod, and be- 
came the founder of the Kussian empire, and the ancestor of 
a long line of jirinccs, Feodor I., the lost?* czar of his dy- 
nasty, dying in 1 608 When thc^caudinavians had obtained 
a footing in Russia, they began to infest the shores of the 
Black Sea, and in the j^ear 866 appeared befoi^e Constanti- 
nople, which \vas, however, too strongly fortified for them to 
think of attacking with any chance of success, though their 
retreat was ascribed by the Byzantines to the sacred horao- 
^liorion,''or chnnise of the Virgin, which the priests carried in 
solemn procession and dipped in the scat. This,' however, 
did not prevent the pagans‘ from returning, and although the 
Byzantines were protected not only by tlie Virgin s chemise, 
hut also by tlieir celebrated Greek fire, the hardy sea-rovers 
seldom failed in extracting considerable sums from the de- 
generate emperors. A’n obscure account of one of their expe- 
ditious to the Caspian Sea, during the reign of Rurik*s son 


• Rurik nnd his followers are said to ha’ p come from a district in Sweden 
called lloslajU^eii, Ilodesla^ori, lloden, whence, according to the supposition of 
fievend eminent northern writers, they vrvTa called by the Slavonic tribes 
t^ey subdued Hassians, a name w hich ^is afterwards applied to the inha- 
bitants of the country, who Iiad jmsviously been called ^Slavonians. Be this 
ns it may, for wc haTo no great confidence in such etymological disquisitions, 
it is certain tliat Censtjintinc Forphyrogenitus designated by these names 
and trxXecfstvttrrt), the two races and languages in the middle of the 
tenth century, and it w'ould appear that lo tliis day the Finns have continued 
to call the Swedes lii>onohiis€t. Sec Geijer’s (fes. Schw. i. 30, and a note 
to the I’rcface of llask s Icelandic (rraiumar. 

f The Virgin’s chemises appear to have been regarded in those ages as 
the most efficacious arm that couldTbc employed against tlie worshippers of 
Odin. The inhabitants of Chartres, for instance, ascribed the somewhat du- 
bious victory w'hich they gained over 16>lIo, in the year 91 1, to the w'onder* 
working properties of one of these chemises, wdiich had long been the chief 
object of veneration in their cathedral, and which they he»d borne before 
them, suspended on a lante like a banner, wdicn tliey sallied forth, with their 
bishop, to attack the Northmen : — , 

Quant lto4? si grant gent vei, si sVn cst csbalii, 
w Be la procession ki de Ohartn^s issi, 

Bes rclikes k’ils portent, e des cants k’iUo'i. 

Be la 8iiivte Keniise ke la Banu* vesti, 

Ki mere e virge fu quant de lie Bex naski, 

Ont Ilou si grant poor, e Unit s’cii cbhahi, 

N’i osa arester, verz sis ncs lost s’enfui 
Bays old Wace in his Roman de Rou. See Bepjiing, lib. lii. c. 3. 
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Igoi* (Tiigvar) lias also been transmitted to us In this ex- 
pedition the}’' (sarried iJu'ir light barks from one river tc an- 
other — from tile Don to thd Volga — as was frequently done 
by the Normans and Dan^s in France and Fiiigland. 

The Scandinavian sea-rovers in the Baltic w,ere knowm 
under the iiiyne of Varcerjer, which ccy’responds to the V^i-ittf/jar 
of the Icelandic Sagas and the Varmiffi (Hapctyyot,) of the By- 
zantine writers. In the year 002 the Emperor Alexis took 
seven hundred of these Varjrgerfrom Kiew in his pay^and from 
that period down to the fall of Constantinople the J3yzantiiio 
emperortf committed th<^ care of their persons to a body-guard 
chielly, if not wholly, composed of Scandinavian adventurers, 
at first of llussiaii Varjcger, and, at a later period, of Danes, 
Norwegians and Icelainlers. 'Uho C’odcx Flatoycn>>is gives 
the numhor of men in this guard, in ^hc eleventh century, at 
three hundred, and distiugui>.hos it from another corps of 
Franks and Flemings, also in the imperial service t. This 
celehrat(jd Varangian hody-guard, to use ilurwords of Giftbon, 
with their broad and double-edged battle-axes on their 
sbonlucrs, attended llie Greek emperor to the temple, the 
senate, and the liipjHxlrome ; he slept and feasted under their 
trusty guard ; and tluj keys^of the palace, tlie treasury, aild 
the eai»ital, were Indd by the linn and faithful hands of the 
Varangians.” % Our great historian might have added that 


Tho widow of tills Czar, Olj^n, who was distinc^iished for what we are 
sorry to say appear to have lieen the two principal tniits of the old Scandi- 
navian character — craft and cruelty — was haiitized at U<mstantinople in 95Jr> 
and introduced (riiristianily into llussia^ ^'hich about thirty years later was 
firmly csUihlishc<l by Vladimir, siiniained, like Canute, and with equal pro- 
priety, the ixreat. Vladimir, on his tnarringe with the Byzantine princess, 
Anna, cau'^ed the image of rerun — the Slavonic god of thundi'r — to be tied to 
a horse’s tiiil, and after being dragged through the town to he thrown into the 
Diiii'per. Sliortly afterward, when another image* of the same deity waa 
thrown into the Volga at Novgorod^ we are told — every superstition has had its 
fcpeaking images — that it began to complain bitterlygof the ingratitude of the 
people it had so long protected. Rco Grimm. Dent. Mythol. 733. ^ 

+ Cod. Flat. col. 507, quoted by Miillcr in his Sagahih. ii, 149. 
t Gibbon. Dec. and Fall, ch. 55. When Gibbon fwthor says that the Va- 
rangians ‘‘ preserved till the last age of the empire tlic inheritance of spot- 
less loyalty, and the use of the Danish or English language,” he can only mean 
the Old Norse Aiigio-Saxon, two distinct langitiges, which the writers of 
the last century were too apt to confound. (See note, page 1ST). And we 
presume that “ the inheritance of spotless loy;ilty” is merely one of those 

O 
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these adventurers also }>lun(lered the palaces as well as 
guarded them, for it would a})pear that at the death of an 
emperor the Vai’angians were allowed to go through all the 
imperial palaces and take? whatever .they could lay their hands 
on. It was thus that the celebratecl Ilarald Hardi’ada, who 
commanded the Yanmgiavs in the time of the Eipipress Zoo, 
was fortunate enough to be at Coiistaiitiiiople at the deaths of 
three of the nominal emperors whc>in tliat ambitious woman 
had 2 »laccrfl on the throne ; and what with the j)lunder of tlie 
palaces and the booty he acquired in his cainjjaign against the 
Saracens, he amassed a treasure that enabled him ^to marry 
the daughter of the Russian czar, and gJiiii possession of the 
throne of Norway '^,"2 


CMArTKR X. 

OF TtlE CUSTOMS A^'D MANNKUS Oi‘ THE ANCIENT NOllTHERN 

NATIONS t. 

Whoever attempts to delineate the manners of the ancient 
iiihahilaiits of ih(3 north, will their love of war and 

passion for arms amongst the most characteristic and express- 
sive lines of the jjoj trait. Their prejudices, their eusUuns, 

stereotype plirases which historiuiis frequently make use of to give clue weight 
to a st'nteuce. 

** Snorri tells us soukj strange sto Acs respecting the adventurous life Ilarald 
led when ho Avas in the service of the ryzantinc emperors, whieh, althougli they 
cannot be rc*gjirdcd as historical facts, lav<* at least furnished Qihloiiaehlager 
with excellent lauterJahs for his tragedy entitled “ The V^arangians in Con- 
stantinople Vf'nriiigeriie i Miklagord.** Sec Heimsk. ix. 1 — 17. liarald, 
as is well known, lost his life in the battle of Stamford Bridge, hut it has not, 
■we think, been 8ufjici'’ntly remarkt^d that hir> alliance with Tostig, by draw- 
ing olF the forces t)f our Jast Anglo-Saxon nionarch to the nortli, greatly facili- 
■tated t!ie« Norman conquest. 

•}• \Ve have; omitted a chapter in which Mr. Mallet ^^avc an account of the 
discovery of Grceiijaiid ^'.nd America by the Scandinavians, the sources which 
were uxailable when his work was published (in the. y«^r 1755) being 
too meagre and defective to furnish him v/ith correct information on the sub- 
ject. The reader will lind an account of this discovery, taken from the most 
recent and authentic works that have been published relating to it, in our 
first suiqilementury chapter. — En. 
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their daily occupations, their amusements, in short, every ac- 
tion of their livps, were all inmressed with this passion. They 
passed the greatest part of their time either in camps or ou 
board their fleets, empWycd in real engagements, in pre- 
parations for them, or in sliam fights ; for whenever they 
were constrfiined to live in ^he rcsemhlauce of war 

furnished out their highest entertainment. They then had 
reviews, raork battles, whieli frequently ended in real ones, 
toLinjamciits, the bodily exercises of wrestling, boxiit^, racing, 
&e. Tlu**rostof the/irtime was coiuirioiily spent in hiiiiting, pub- 
lic business, drinking and slcepii^. “ The Germans,” says 
*facitus, “when not engaged iu w\ar, pass their time in indo- 
lence, feasting and sha'p. 'flic bravest and most warlike among 
them do notliing tlumiselves ; but transfer the whole care of 
the house, laniily and possessions to the females, the old men 
and sucli as are inlirm among them: and the same people, 
by a .strange contradiction of nature, both love iiiaction^and 
hate piiMce.” All the Celtic, nations lie under the same re- 
proacli from the Greek and Homan authors ; and it is easy to 
conceive, that a iJC ojih* who ailixed ideas of contempt to all 
labour of body and miiitl, h‘id for the most part nothing els^e 
to do hut to <-arouso and sleep, wln ncivcr the state did not 
call tliein to arms. Tliis was thc‘ badge and noblest juivilego 
of their liberty ; every free man jdaced liis glory and happiness 
ill being often invited to soleniu entcitainments ; and the 
hopes of partakin.g ()f eternal feasts fllled, as we have seen, 
the north Avith heroes. (>thcr pleasures and other rew-ards 
have been conceived under the iutliuuice of other climes: all 
nations linvc in their infancy been governed by the force of 
climate ; and tlieir first legislators, far from endeavouring to 
stem this torrent, but homo away with itthemselves.diaveeverby 
their laws and institutions ciflarged and increased its natural 
prevalence. We hnd remarkable instanet‘sih the Icelandic Sagas 
of frcqiK'nt and excessive feast ings. Tacitus ohseiwes, that the 
plentiful tables of the chiefs, were, among the Germans, the 
wages of their dependents. Kor could a great lord or chief- 
tain take ji j-eadicr way io attract a numerous train of follow- 
ers, than by oi'ten making niagnifieent entertainments. It 
was at table that the Germans consulted together on their 
most important concerns, such as the electing of their ijrinces, 

o V5 
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the entering into TOr, or the concluding of peace, &c. On 
the morrow they re-considered the resolutions of the preceding 
night, supposing,'* adds the same ‘ Instorian, “that the proper 
time to take each other s opinions w’Us when the soul was too 
open for disguise ; and to determine, when it was too cautious 
to err.” * The common liquors at these carousal^werc either 
beer, mead, or wine, when they could get it : these they drank 
out of earthen or wooden pitchers, or else out of the horns of 
wild bullf^, with which their forests abounded. 'Fhe principal 
person at the table took the cup first, and rising up^ saluted 
by name cither him who sat next him, or him who was near- 
est in rank; then he drank it olf, and causing it to be filled 
up again to the brim, presented it to tho man w’hoin ho had 
saluted f. Jlencc came the custom of drinking to tho liealth 
of the guests: hut 1 know not whetlier that of drinking to 
Hie hoipur of the gods was generally practised among all the 
Teutonic people, or only among tho SVandinavians. Snorri 
Stuftason says, “that in the solemn festivals, such as usually 
followed the sacrifices, they (‘mpti( ?] wliat was called the cup 
of Odin, to obtain vic-tory and a glorious n'igii ; then tho cups 
of N/|drd and of b’ny, for a plentiful season ; after which 
sfcvcral used to take olT another to Hragi, tlic God of Eloquence 
and Poeliy.” The Scandinavians wei’C so much addicted to 
this custom, that the first missionaries, unable to abolish it, 
W’ere forced instead of these false deities to suhstilutc tho 
true God, Jesus Christ, and the saints ; to whose honour they 
devoutly drank for many ages. Ju the pagan times, they 
also drank to the heroes, and to such of their friends as had 
fallen bravely in battle. Lai?tly, it was at these feasts, for the 
most part, that those associatio^is were formed nud confinned 
which the pld chronicles so often mention. Thero was 
scarcely a valiant man who wn.s hot a member of one or more 
of these societies ; the chief tie of which was a solemn obliga- 
tion entered into, to defend and protect their companions on 
all occasions, and tb revenge their deaths at the hazard of 

* Tac. de mor. Gorni, c. 14. 

t* This ancient ccromoi^y is still kept up, at solemn feasts, in some of the 
Colleges in our Universities. — In like manner our custom of drinking to 
the memory of departed persons, is evidently a relic of the ancient super- 
Btition of drinking to the luuiics of their heroes, kings and friends. — P, 
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their own lives This oath was taken and renewed at their 
festivals, w’hich had also their respective laws.^ P^raternities 
of this sort still subsisted aftdV the Cliristiatl religion was re- 
ceived in the north, but by degrees the object was changed. 
When the harbouring projects of enmity and revenge were for- 
bidden at them, these meetings had no other object or sup- 
port but drunkenness and intemperance More than two 

^ Tn lh» early state of society, when the laws were too wc'^k to afford 
protection, individuals had no other means of securing their lives and pro- 
perty, but*hy entering into tliese associations, in which a number of men 
engciged to vindicate and avenge each yther. These confederacies, which 
wore at first necessary for aolfpreservation, and might originally he con- 
fined to self-defence, often proceeded afterwards to act offensively, and so 
were prj:)ductive of great mischiefs. 

Oonfraternities of the same kind prevaihtd in this kingdom, not only during 
the. Anglo-Saxon times, hut for some ages afu^r the conquest. They were 
called Ihindships. and were oftem under the patronage of some great man ; 
they had public liadges by winch each hand or conft'dcracy was distinguished, 
and at length grew to such a })hss as to support each' other in all quArrels, 
robberies, murders and other outrages ; this occasioned a particular act of 
parliament for their suppression, 1 liich. II. ch, 7. — Dr. Hickes has pre- 
served a very curious bond of this kind, which he calls SodaUtiiim ; it was 
drawn u[> in the Anglo-Saxon tiiijps, and contains many particulars which 
strongly mark the manners and character of those rude ages. See his i/ls- 
sertatio Kpiafolan's, p. 21. — P. 

d* W «;re it not foreign t o our subject, a chapter might he written to show the in- 
fluence which Guilds had in working out the municipal franchises of the middle 
ages. We cannot however refrain from remarking, tliat before the intro- 
duction of Christianity the Scandinavians used to meet in select parties for 
the purpose of feasting and drinking — ^used in fact to have regular dHnking* 
JmiUj at which he who drank the deepest, or emptied the largest horn at a 
single driiught, was regarded as the hert^of ihe festival. They were too fond 
of guzzling their ale and mead, to abandon ibis custom when they became 
Christians ; but as drinking gave rii|p to quarrels which generally ended in 
bloodshed, these prixate meetings were, through the influence of the clergy, 
gniduiilly changed into public confraternities or GwiLds^ the members of which, 
or Guild brethren as they were called, pledged thetpselves to keep the peace 
and to check intemperance. The Guilds established by the Norwegian king Olaf, 
the Quiet, in the latter half of the eleventh century, appear to have been 
of this description — convivial clubs in fact, whose Members were pledged to 
keep good order and behave like gentlemen ; and as such a club or guild was 
placerl under the patronage of a saint, some worthy bishop or other high 
dignitary of the Church could preside at the social board and empty his 
cup — for cups were in this century substituted for drinking horns — in honour * 
of the sainted patron, without in any way infringing the decorum of his siicred 
office. In the latter half of the twelfth ceatury we And these convivial 
guilds had become powerful mid influential corporate bodies, and that the guild- 
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hundred years after the Scandinavians had embraced Chris- 
tianity there were still confraternities of which the lirst nobility 
were members'^ But the disordvjrs committetf at these meet- 
ings increasing, the Councils were at last obliged to suppress 
them 

While tlie attention of these people was thus e^jgrossed by 
their passion for arms and the pleasures of the table, we may 
conclude that love held no violent dominion ov(‘r them. It 
is* be.sidea well known that the inhabitants of the north are 
not of very quick sensibility. The ideas and modes of think- 
ing of the Scandinavians were in tliis respect very different 
from those of the Asiatics and more southern nati(^ns ; who 
by a contrast as remarkable as it is common, have ever felt 
for the female sex the warm passion of love, devoid of any 
real esteem. Being at ^ the same lime tyrants and slaves; 
laying aside their own reiison, and requiring none in the ob- 


brethften were pledged ‘to afford each other rmitnal aid and protection, especially 
in judicial affiairs. And although conviviality frequently outstepped the 
bounds of reason and good order, the statutes of these i)rotective assr^ciatioiis 
show that the nienihers d<ivotod their attention to the amelioration of the 
laws for the security of person and propei^^y. 

It woTild lead ns toofar to follow the* changes which gnidually took place in 
these protective guil<i? until they became trmb*s-gu lids or companies. Neither 
will it be necessary for us to inform this guildd)rethrcn of the city of Lon- 
don that their worshipful companies are the lineal descendants of the old 
Scandinavian d ri7ikiny-houtSj for they seldom fail to show the public that 
this is a fact which they are j>erfert1y aware of. 

The word Guild — Aiig. Sax. Gylda ; Dan. and Germ. Gilde ; Swed. Gilde, 
Gille ; is probably derived from the Old Norse verb gjalda, to pay, to coii- 
triSmte to. — E d. % 

* 'rhe reader will find many curions particulars relating to the above- 
mentioned confmtemities (or Gilds, asrthey called them in the north) in 
Hartholin, who. has given some of the law's or statute's observed by them, 
particularly those found in a MS, of the* thirteenth century. — One of these 
statutes will give us an ide;i of the sobriety of tliose times : Hi *piis jjro ebrihtate 
eeciderit in ipsa domo ctmArivii, vet anttquam proptiam curiatu intraverit, 
Oram (a small piece of money) perso/caf. Not less reiiiarUablo are the 
statutes of another confAtemity instituted in honour of S. Clave, king of 
Norway ; among which we find these : Quimivqvc potnm suam. ejf audit tatius 
qfuam pede vetare poterit,^ VI JJenarios persolraL dormierit in, 

banco conviirii in conspecin fratrum, (ham farsolrat. Qv icuiifpie ettrielaJbU 
causA in ibtvao convivii vomilum fecerit, Dimifliam Marcam peisvlvat, dbc 
(Barthol. caus. contcuupt. mort, &c., p. i;j3.) 

Our modem clubs are evidently the offspring of the ancient gilds or 
guilds of our northern ancestors. — P. 
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ject, they have ever made a quick transition from adoration to 
contempt, and from sentiments of the most extravagant and vio- 
lent love, to thefee of the most oruel jealousy, ovofan indifference 
still more insulting. Wejind the reverse of all this among the 
northern nations, who did not so much consider the other sex 
as made fo^ their pleasure, as to their equals and com- 
panions, whoso esteem, as valuable as their other favours, 
could only ho obUiined by constant attentions, by generous 
services, and by a proper exertion of virtue and Cfgirago. . I 
conceive that this will at first sight bo deemed a parade?:, and 
that it Nvill not be an ejisy matter to reconcile a maiiner.of 
thinking which supposes so much delicacy, with the rough, 
unpolisln^d character of this people. Yet 1 believe the observ- 
ation .is so well groumlcd tliat one may ventui'o to assert 
that it is this same people who have coutrihulcd to ditfuse 
thi’ough all Europe tliat spirit of equity, of moderation, and 
geiierosiiy shown by the stronger to the weaker sex, which is 
at this day the distiuguishing characteristic.of European iuau- 
ners ; miy, that wc cv(?n owe to thou tliat spirit of galhmtry 
tvliich was so little know’u to the Greeks and Romans, how' 
polite soever in other respects. 

That there should in llft^ north ho a communication *04' 
liberty and equality between the two sexes, is what one might 
expect to find there in those ancit'iit times, when men's pro- 
j)erty was small and almost upon an e(|uality; when their 
manners wore simple ; wlieii their passions disclosed th<‘m- 
selves but slowly, and thou under the dominion of reason; 
being moderated by a rigorous climnlo and their hard way of 
living; and, lastly, when the solo aim of government was •to 
preserve and extend liberty. But the Scandinavians wcnit 
still farther; and th(‘sG samfe men, who on other occasions 
were too high-spirited to ykdd to any earthly ik)wor, yet in 
whatever related to the fair sex scorn to have iieea no longer 
tenacious of their rights or independence. I have often as- 
sertrd that the immediate intervention o£ the Deity, even in 
the sliglitesl things, was one of their most established doc- 
trines, and that every, even the most minute, apjiearancc of 
nature was a manifestation of the will of flea\en to those who 
uudersiood its language. Thus men s involuntary motions,* 
their dreams, their sufldeu and unlbn^som inclinations, being 
con&ulered us the. salutary admonitions of Ih uveii, beeame the 
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objects of serious attention ; and a universal respect could 
not but be paid to those who were considered as tlio organs or 
instruments o'f ariunielicent Deft 3 ^ Now women must appear 
much more proper than men for scf noble a purpose, who be- 
ing commonly more subject than we to the unkno^yn laws of 
temperament and conslituition, seem less to be ^governed by 
reflection, than by sensation and natural instinct. Hence it 
was that the Germans admitted them into their councils, and 
consulted with thorn on the business of the state. Hence it 
was that among them, as also among the Gauls, tl,\erc were 
ten prophetesses for one pro])het ; whereas in the East we find 
tlie contrary proportion, if, 'indeed, there was ever known an 
instance in those countries of a female worker of miracles. 
Hence also it was, that nothing ^^as formerly more common in 
the nortli than to me<,"t with women w’ho delivered oracular 
informations, cured the most inveterate maladies, assumed 
whatever shape they ])lcascd, raised storms, chained np the 
winds, travelled - through the air, and, in one word, per- 
formed every fnm-tion of tli(‘ fairy art. Thus endowed 
with supernatural powers, tlu*sc j)ro])}iclcssos being con- 
verted as it wen' into fairies ^or demons, influenced the 
events they liad ])redict(Ml, and all nature became siibji'et to 
their command. 'J aeitus jails this beyond a dispute when he 
saj's, “ The Germans supjiose some divine and projdietic 
quality resid<nit in their women, and are careful neither to 
disregard their admonitions, nor to neglect their answers.” 
Nor can it be doubted but that the same notions jm'vailed 
among llie Scandinavians. Strabo relates that the (-11111)11 
w&re accompanied bj^ vcnbrable and hoarj'-lieaded pro- 
phetesses, apparelled in long^Jinen robes most splendidly 
wdiite. We^alft>o find this ])eoplc always attended liy their 
wives even in their most distaift oxjieditions, hearing them 
with respect, and after a defeat, more afraid of their re- 
proaches than the blows of the enemy. To this wo may add, 
that tlie men being constantly emjdoyed either in war or 
hunting", left to the women the caro of a(‘-quiring those useful 
branches of kiiowlcjdge wliich made them n'garded by their 
.husbands as proplielesses and oracles. I’lius to them be- 
longed the study of simples and the art of healing wounds, 
an art as mysterious in those times, as the occasions of it 
* Tacit, de Mor. (Jcr. c. 8. 
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were frequent. In the ancient chronicles of the north, we 
find the matrons and the young women always employed in 
dressing the wdunds of their liusbanda or loverS. It was the 
same with dreams ; whicK the women alone were versed in 
the art of interpreting ; probably because they paid more at- 
tontion to t^^eni than the men, and gave more credit to them. 

But this is not all. At a time when piracy and a fondness 
for seeking adventures exposed weakness to continual and un- 
expected attacks, the women, especially those of celebrated 
beauty, stood in jrant sometimes of deliverers, and almost al- 
ways of ^lefonders. Every young warrior, eager after glo»y 
(and this was often the character of whole nations), must have 
been glad then to take upon him an olHcc which promised 
such just returns of fame, which ilattercd the most agreeable of 
all passions, and at the same time gratified another almost as 
strong, that for a wandering and rambling life. We aro apt 
to value what we acquire, in proportion to tho labour and 
trouble it costs us. Accordingly the hero looked upon him- 
self us sudiciently rewardcai for all his pains, if he could at 
length obtain tho fair hand of her he had delivered ; and it is 
obvious how honourable such marriages must have been among 
the people who thought in* this manner. This cmulaticm 
would quickly increase the number of those gallant knights ; 
and the women, on their parts, would not fail to acquire a 
kind of stiitclincss, considering themselves as no less necessary 
to the glory of their lovers, than to their happiness and plea- 
sure. That fair one who had stood in need of several cham- 
pions, yielded only to the most courageous ; and she who had 
never been in a situation that inquired protectors, was stfll 
desirous of the lover who had proved himself capable of en- 
couiileriiig all kind of danger^ for her sake. This was more 
than enough to inflarao such •spirits as lliese witli an emula- 
tion of surj)assing each other, and of displaying their courage 
and intrepidity. Besides, fhe character of the northern wo* 
men themselves left the men no other lets glorious means of 
gaining th<;ir hefirts. Naturally chaste and proud, tliere was 
no other way but this to come at them. Educated under the 
influeiiee of tho same prejudices concerning Jionour as the , 
men, they were early taught to despise those who spent their 
youth in a 2 )eac.eful obscurity, All the historical records of 
ancient Scandinavia prove what 1 advance. We sec llierc the 
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turn for chivalry as it were in the bud. The history of other 
nations shows it aftei-wards as it were opening and expanding 
in Spain, Fracnce, Italy, and England, being ’carried there by 
the swarms that issued from the North. It is in reality this 
same spirit, reduced afterwards within juster bounds, that has 
been productive of that polite gallantry so peculiarly observ^- 
ablo in our manners, which adds a double relish to the most 
pleasing of all social bands, which unites the lasting charms 
of sentipient, regard, and friendship with the fleeting fire of 
love, which tempers and animates one by the other, adds to 
their number, power, and duration, and which cherishes and 
unfolds sensibility, that most choice gift of nature, without 
which neither decorum, propriety, chaste fricmdsliip nor true 
generosity, can exist among men. It would be needless to 
prove, that w^e are not indebted for this manner of thinking 
to the ancient Romans. We may appeal for this to nil who 
know any thing of their character, and safely conclude that 
thefTespect w^e show to the fair sex is derived from that su- 
perstitious reverence which our ancestors had for thciTi, and 
is only a relic of that ancient authority, wdjich the W7)men en- 
joyed among the northern nations. 

* As few young men of any rank were able to obtain an 
advantageous or honourable alliance until they had distin- 
guished themselves in war, we may naturally conclude they 
could not marry till late in life. 1’liis is also confinned by 
other proofs. Caesar says, that “ among the Germans, the 
greatest praise is allowed to those who remain the longest un- 
married ; and that it is reckoned very sliamofnl for young men 
t6 be acquainted with woraeh before they aie twenty j ears of 
age.”=t' Tacitus adds, that “the Germans retain the vigour 
of youtli the longer, by d<?ferring their union with the other 
sex ; nor are they in haste to hffve their dmigliters married." f 
That age once past, ’it was common for the people of the north 
to marry two waves or more, and this w’as a very ancient cus- 
tom ^ Men of wealth and power considered a number of 


* Caes. de Bell. Gall.'lib. vi. 19. 
f Tacit. Genu. c. 20. 

Z In Scandinavia monogamy was tbo mlc, polygamy tlie exception. In 
Iceland a man had frequently a concubine, but never more than one legiti- 
mate wife. Priests in Iceland were not pn)bibited from marrying before the 
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wives as a mark of grandeur. And according to Tacitus 
political reasons also sometimes brought about these matches, 
since the great \^ere often oblij^ed to yield to 4 ihfi importunity 
of families which sought Uieir alliance. The Christian re- 
ligion, not without great difliculty, got the better of this cus- 
tom ; which jitill prevailed in the iicyth so late as the tenth 
century. Nevertheless, one of the wives seems to have pos- 
sessed a superior rank, and to hav^e been considered as the 
chief and most legitimate. ^ 

The matrimonial ceremonies were very simple, and chiefly 
consisted In feasting. The bridegroom having obtained the 
maidens consent, together with that of her parents and 
guardians, apj)ointed the day ; and having assembled his own 
relations and friends, sent some of them to receive in his name 
the bride and her portion from her father. The friends were 
answerable for the cliarge that was committed to them, and 
if they abused their trust, the law ameriiod thorn in a sum 
treble to what was paid for murder. The father or guardian 
of llie young w’oman attended her idso to the husband's house, 
and there gave her into his hands. After this tlie new mar- 
ried })air sat down to table with their guests, wlio drank to 
their healths along with those of the gods and heroes. Tim 
bride’s friends IIkmi took her np and bore her on their shoul- 
ders, wliich was a mark of esteem among the Goths ; her 
father afterwards led her to the nupiial bed, a great number 
of lights being carried before Imr; a c ns tom known to the 
(xreeks and Romans, and still in use in some parts of the 
Nortli Tlie marriage being consummated, husband made 
his wife several presents, sueh as d pair of nxeiifor the plougli, 
an harnessed horse, a buckler,^ together with a lauco and a 
sword. “This was to signify," says ’i’aeitus t, , “ that she 
ought not to lead an idle aiid'luxurious life, but that she was 
to 1)0 a partaker with him in his labours, and a companion in 
dangers, wliich they were share togctlier in peace and war.’' 
llc^ adds tliat “ the women, on their partf? gave some, arms ; 

year 1178 , and then tV prohibition does not appear to have had much effect, 
for we r*'ad of married priests exercising their sacerdotal functions at a still 
later period. — Ki>. 

* He says, the G^crniaiis in his time were for the most part content with 
one. wih*^ Kxceptiit atimofhnn pftvcis, adds he, gni non /ihidau, s(d oh 
phirhiL'in nvptiis unibiuntur, De inor. (xcr. c. 18 . — 1 ’. 

t Tac. de luor. Germ. c. 18 . 
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this was the sacred band of their union, these their mystic 
rites, and these the deities who presided over their marriage.” 
The yoked oxen, • the cajiarisoncfi horse, and thfe arms, all served 
to instruct the women how they were to lead their life, and 
how perhaps it might be terminated. The arms were to be 
carefully preserved, and being ennobled by the us^the husband 
made of them, were to be consigned as portions for their 
daughters, and to be handed dowm to posterity. 

The (rennan women have been justly noted for fidelity to 
the marriage-bed ; and indeed chastity seems to have been 
l»he general character of this nation*. Let us see what that 
most excellent w’riter Taettus says on this subject : “ A strict 
r(‘gard for the sanctity of •the niatrinioiiial state characterizes 

the Germans, and deserves our liighcst applause 

Among them female virtue runs no hazard of being debauched 
by the outw’ard objects which are jiresented to the scuises, or of 
being corrupted by such social gaieties as inflame the passions. 
The art of corresponding by letters is equally unknown to both 
sexes. Very few’ iidulterios happen in that populous nation: 
where the power of instaiitl}’^ inflicting punishment is grunted 
to the injured husband ; who, after having cut off her hair in 
tlic presence of her relations, drives her naked out of his house, 
and whips her through tlie village. Chastity once j)rostituted 
is never forgiven ; nor to such a one can the attractions of 
bc»aiity, youth or riches procure a liusband. Vice is not there 
made the object of wit and mirth ; nor can the fashion of the 
sige be j»leadod in excuse either for being corrupt, or for eu- 


* !M. Mallet has fallen into his usual error of ulacinjr implicit reliance on 
the statements of Tacitus. It will, we prcbTime, he .«carcelv necessciry at the 
present day to'reniark that the Latin bifttoriaii exafrcrerat(*d the few virtues 
common to most harharous nations, in order to form a j^reatcr contrast with 
the corruption that prevailed amongst his own countrymen. Tile passsige 
quoted by our author, for instance, would be fir more truthful if a]>plicd 
negatlrdq to the KoniaiBi, than ajjirmatiod g to the Grermans. 

If Tacitus, ill describing the manners of his conn try men had said, Among 
them female virtue runs a great hazard of being debapehed. Vice is tlierc 
made the object of wit and mirth,” &c., &c.. his observations would have been 
rnlitled to much greater consideration. Nothing, however, can be more 
natural than that female clnustily should be more prevalent in a northern than 
in a southern climate; and when this is not the case, we may safely conclude 
that the laws and institutions arc either remarkably vicious and defective in 
the former, or in the latter of surpassing excellence. — E d. 
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deavouriiig to cornipt others Good customs aud man- 

ners avail more among these barbarians, than gooj^ laws among 
a more reliued people.”* * * 

Our own historical moneftnents confirm these testimonies. 

I have belbrc observed, that their religion threatened the 
seducers of vomcn with the severest torments of the next 
world. Adam of Bremen, in his Voyage to Denmark, observes, 
that adultery was there most strictly punished ; and that the 
woman who was detected in it w’as sold on the sjicrt. The 
law in 1 (’gland was e<iually remarkable; for it not only de- 
nounced very severe punishments against rapes and adul^ 
teries, but proceeded farther: ex*prcssly prohibiting even 
kissing or secret embraces f. If a man abused a free woman 
lie was i)unishe(l with exile ; if a slave, he was amerced three 
marks. Among the Swedes and Danes, the husband who 
caught bis wife in the act of adultery, might immediately 
kill her, and render her lover incapable of again infringing 
the laws of conjugal morality. ‘ • 

When the people of the north migrated into the southern 
parts of Europe, they carried along with their laws a chastity 
and reserve which excited universal surprivS(3. Salvian, a 
priest of Marseilles in the fifth (’ontury, exclaims, “Let us 
blush,” says he, “and be covered with a confusion which 
ought to produce salutary ellects. Wherever the Gotlis be- 
come masters, wc see no longer any disorders, except among 
the old inhabitants. Our nmnmn's arc reformed under tho 
dominion ol Vandals. Behold an incredible event ! an un- 
heard-of prodigy! Barbarians have, by the severity of theiy 
discipline, rciidcn^d chaste the Homans themselves; and tho 
Goths have pnrilied those places wliicli the otliers had defiled 
by their debaucheries. A cruel nation,” adds ho, ‘;but worthy 
to be admired for tlioir confiiienco.” J These virtues wore 
not there of long continuance ; the climate* soon warmed their 
frozen imagiiiations ; their kws by degrees relaxed, and their 
manners still more than tlicir laws. * • 

A numerous olVspriiig was commonly produced from these 

* Tacit. Germ. c. 18, 19. 

+ By referring to tho supplementnry chapter JIT., the reader will find 
that, Lotwithatanding this prohibition, both kissing and secret embraces 
were us common in Iceland as in any other country. — Ei>. 

t Salvian. lib. vii, de Guberii. Bei, 
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marriages ; but neither the rich nor the poor scrupled to ex- 
pose such of their child j*oti as they did not choose to bring 
uj). Both the*Grecks and llomans were guilty of this bar- 
barous practice, long before they*'caii be said to have been 
corrupted by prosperity, luxuiy, and the arts. So true is it 
that ignorance is no secirrity from vice, and that men always 
know enough to invent crimes. It is no less remarkable, that a 
kind of infant baptism was })ractised in tbe north, long before 
the firs«j dawning of Christianity had reached those parts. 
Snorri Sturlason, in his chronicle, S}>eakirig of a J^orwegiau 
nohleinaii who lived in the reign of Harald Ilarfagra, re- 
lates, that he poured water on the head of a new-hovn child, 
and called him ITakon, from the name of his father Ilarald 
himself had be.iai bjipli/ed in the same manner, and it*is noted 
of king Olaf Trvggvasori, that liis mother Astrida had liim 
thus baptized and named as soon as lie was born The 
Livonians ohservid the same ceremony ; which also jn-cvailed 
iimbng the Gi fuanih, ap]K'arf> from a letter which the 
fiiinous pope Gregory the 'I’hird sent to llu‘ir apo^thj Boniface, 
directing liim expressly howto act in this respect^. It is 
fU’ohahle that all liaise j)eoplo might intend by such a rite to 
^reseiwe tlieir children from the sorceries and evil cljarms 
which wicked spirits might employ against them at tlie in- 
btaiiL of their birth. Several nations of Asia and America 
have attributed such a power to ahliii ions of this kind; nor 
were the Bomans without such a custom, though they did not 
wholly contine it to mjw bmn infants 5. 

I shall not here repeat, what i have said above conccTiiing 


• Vi<l, Snor. Sturles. r. Ixx. 

"h l^a])tiain is oxprcssly iiicntionrd ui tin* ilaMi-mal and Eips-iiial, and 
alludrd to in dthi-T Eddau* |»(umiis. It v tliat llic w.iUt jn this 

ceronirmy was ro£;ard<‘d as n symbol of tho watrr Ihdar- fount ; lint wo 

cannot tfo so far as sonif of tlio t^onnan inyttioloMists, who snpposo tliat the 
stream HowiTjp from tliis louTitJiiii ot ever ividm inMr tioio was roparded as the 
tyj»e otothcrial light iin^ bio, as the aiir.nating ami scntioiil ^pinl of the uni- 
verse. Such metafdiy.sie.'il not’ams preftUpp(»M' a refinement of ideas, which we 
filunihl willingly attribute to the pM(‘Ht.‘- of .sm ient Imlyi, Pcisia, and Egypt; 
but ci'rtainly not to [hf**pruitif^-chii'ftaiji.s of eaudinavia. - El>. 

:t Vid. Epist. 1*22. a])ud Nic. Serar iii Ep>st. Sti Jionifoeii inartyris. 

Vid. Keyslei*. Antaj. select, p. oEt, v iio lue^ a very learned n(»te on this 
subjeet, where he has eo’b'cted together a number of curious pas-ages from 
authors ancient and modern, classic and barliarous writers, relating to ii.is 
practice. 
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the hardy way of brinpfing up children in the north. But I 
cannot omit rncrtioning the great advantages g{j.ined from it 
in resyiect to their health and bodily force. *The Greek and 
Latin authors speak with Surprise of the size and strength 
of the northern men. Caesar observes of the Suovi, that they 
feed cliielly en milk, and exercise themselves much in hunt- 
ing, which, togetlnu" with the free unrestrained life they lead, 
never being from their childhood impelled against their incli- 
nations to any discipline or duty, ho assigns as effecti^ causes 
of Ihcir ^ery large and robust make Vegetius expressly 
affirms, that the tallness of the Germans gave them great ad- 
vantiige in combat over the lesser Bomans. The lances, 
swords and other arms which have been preserved to this 
time, and may yet continue to more remote ages, are objects 
of curiosity and astonishment to thoso whoso ancestors were 
able to wie]<l them. But the greatest proof of their prodigi- 
ous strength arises from the rude enormous monuments of 
architecture which were raised hj’ these northern people. Wo 
have all lieard of that monument on Salisbury plain in Eng- 
land, wIkjh^ wc sec a multitudi^ of vast stones of monstrous 
weight set up endwise, and serving ns bases to other stones^ 
many of whicdi are in length sixteen feet. Nor are the moiiu- 
nicmts of this kind loss astonisliing which wc meet with in 
Iceland, in Wcst]dialia, and particularly iu East Fiiezeland, 
Brunswick, IMocklonlmrg, and many parts of the north. The 
darlN ignorance of succeeding ages not being able to compre- 
hend hotv such stupendous edific(^s could be constructed by 
mortals, have attributed them to^ demons and giants. Rut 
although the founders of these had not probably all the 
assistance we derive from th^ muidianic ]K>wers, yet great 
things might be atromplislied by men of such migliity force 
co-operating togelluu*. The Americans, unaided by tlie cn- 
gint's we apply to these jmrjioses, have raised uj) such vast 
stones in building their tenfples, as we dare not undertake to 
remove f . One may, howe\’er, conceive tliat patience •united 


* Dell flail, lil). iv. c. 1. ♦ 

fSee Acostiis ilist. <»f live Indies, lib. vi, cap. 14. This author, speaking 
of the buildings and iortresses which the Incas had erected In Cusco and 
other pljicos of rcru, says, “ they used nf> nu>rtav iU)r cement, m-itlier had 
anon nor steel to cut the stones with ; no engines or other iiistruiTients to 
carry them ; and yet they Avere so artiiicially wrought that in many places 
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"witli Strength, might, by taking time, be able to move such 
vast bodies from one place to another, and afterwards to set 
them up on ehd; by means of aVtiticial banks, Mown the slopes 
of which they made them slide, it is without dispute from 
such proofs of the great size and strength of tlie first inha> 
bitiints of the earth, that Ancient history has gene7*ally painted 
them as giants. The atmosphere, wdiich was formerly more 
cold and bracing in Europe than it is now, the continual ex- 
ercises which men then persisted in, together with their con- 
tinence, tlicir avoiding an early commerce with the other sex, 
their simple diet and savage life, in the fatigues of which the 
mind bore no part, were, \Vitliout doubt, the causes which pro- 
duced such enormous strength ; and will convince us, when- 
ever the like circumstances again occur, that nature, ever 
young and inexhaustible, will always produce the like effects. 

To that wonderful constitutional vigour, the Scandinavians 
were indebted for such a long and healthy old age as many 
of %hem enjoyed': an advantage wliich they for llui most part 
only regarded with iiidinerenee, and ovoii with disdain, though 
so highly valued hy mankind since the acquisition of arts, and 
the refinements of pleasure, liave shorten(‘»l the date, but ren- 
ciored the Journey of life more ‘agreeable. In truth, lew of 
tliem awaited tlie distant period allotted by iiatun^ ; single 
combats or geiiorjil engagements, the dangers and fatigues of 
the sea, togetlier wuth tiie frequent praetico of suicide, were 
so iiiany passages ever open to conduct them to that glorious 
path which ihey thought led to a happy hilurity. The inllu- 
ence which this doctrine had upon their minds, cannot be 
liiore parlicularly seen, thaif in the customs observed in tlieir 
last scene of life and funeral ceremonies. In the most early 
ages these were very simjde ; tlie Scaiidimiviaus doing nothing 
more than lay the dead body, tegether with his arms, under* 
a little heap of earth and stones 


the joint*, are hardly seen : ” and as for their size, he assures us he measured 
one of the stones himself, which w'as feet Jong, 18 feet broad, and 6 
feet thick. And in the, wall of the fortress of Cusco* there arc stones of a 
still greater bigness.’' — P. 

* There is room to believe that this custom of burying the dead under 
little hills or mounts of earth prevailed among many of the ancient Inhabitants 
of Europe. Isidore speaks of it as a gcnenil custom. A pud majtyi'es, he says, 
potentes aui sub monlilus, aat in nvjntibus sepdiuniur* (Orig. Ub. xv« c# 
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I^Odin is said to have introduced the custom of burning the 
dead ; but as the arrival of the so-called historical Odin is a 
mere legendary^ fiction, all tlfat we know \?itfi certainty is, 
that burning the dead on faneral piles seems to have prevailed 
in the north at a very early period, and to have been super- 
seded by buijal, which may, perhaps^ have been but the revival 
of a former custom. Be tliis as it may, when the body was 
burnt, the aslies were generally collected in au urn, or sn^l 
stone cbest, over which a low mound not above a yard high 
was raised. Burial took place in various ways ; sometimes 
the body Vas merely covered with a rude heap of stones, but 
was more frequently placed in a kiild of vault formed of loose 
stones, the outside ones being in regular layers. Such kinds 

11.) A ltd Virgil and Servius oxpr<»8sly attribute it to the ancient Italians ; 
See Servius on that verse of II. • 

Fvti inyais monte mb alto 

Jictfis iJerccnni Uri'cno ex amfcra bust inn. 

This custom Bartholin thinks Odin hrouglit with liim into the north oiij^ of 
Sc,vthia; when* it anciently ]>re\aih‘d, as we h‘arn from Herodotus, lib. iv. 
c. 71. And Mallet assures us that some travellers “ have seen in Orim 
Tartary (part of the ancient Scythia), and in the neighbouring countries, arti- 
ficial hills lik(' those winch are found in Denmark and throughout all the 
north.” Mallet 1st Edit. Sec alsd Bidl's Travels, voL i. This travclkj 
found these sepulchral hills in his jouniey to China. 

IV (i have in England many ancient monunients of this kind, which are of 
liuch remote antiquity that it is not easy to decide w hether thej' ought to be 
ascribed to our Teutonic ancestors the Saxons and Danes, or to the more 
ancient inhabitants of Celtic race, viz.» the Britons, \c. Some antiquaries 
are for referring,e\ery ve.stige of this sort to the times of the Druids; but it 
18 very certain that tl^ ancient Scandinavians buried in the same manner : 
indeed this sort of inonument is so Biin})1e and obvious, that it has doubtlcs^ 
prc\ ailed among, many nations of very dilh^rent origin. 

Monuments of this kind particularly abound in the south-tvest parts of this 
island. “ There arc many in Wiltshii^, round and copped, which are called 
burro w.s or haiTt>ws; perJiaps raised in memory of the soldieft slain there: 
for bones are found in them ; and I Tiave read that it was a custom among 
the northern people, that every soldier who survived a battle should bring 
a helmet full of I'arlli towards rais'yiig of monuments for their slain fellows.” 
So far from Oauideu : to which Uihsoii adds, that ‘Wpon these downs (in 
\ViItshire) are several sorts of barrows. 1. Bmall circular trenches wi*th very 
little elevation in the ^middle. 2. Ordinary harrows, Jj. Barrows with 
ditches round them. 4. Large cihlong harrows, 8on:*‘ W'ith trenches round 
them, Olliers W'ithout. 5. Oblong harrows with stones set ii]) all round 
them.” Of this last sort “ tJiat large oblong harrow, called Milljarrow, is 
more especinily remarkable, as being (‘uvironed with great stones about G or 
7 feet high.’* ViHiich was doubtless ** the sepulchre of some Danish com- 
mander.** — r, P 
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of vaults, though found occasionally in Denmark, are more 
frequently to^ be met with in Norway, and do not appear to 
■have ever been hovered with ekrth. When the deceased was 
a person of distinction, a high mouAd, or barrow, was generally 
raised over his remains. Most Scandinavian barrows are 
either round or oblong, aaid some of them have rojws of upright 
stones set round them. Some oblong barrows have been found 
to contain two cinerary stone chests, one at each end, and 
occasionally one in the middle. Round barrows wore commonly 
raised over stone vaults or mortuary chambers in wliich the 
'dead body was deposited, either buried in sand or laid out on 
a flat stone, and sometimes placed in a sitting posture. Bar- 
rows of this description hav<^ frequently two or more vaults, 
and there is generally a passage in the eastern or S'^iithern 
side, leading to, and a level with, the mortuary chambers. 
Barrows witli wooden cliambcrs would ap])ear to bt‘ the most re- 
cent of all, and to have been raised not long bfiforc the introduc- 
tidh of Christirinily, and are, tlierefore, likely to offer the 
most tempting spoil for antiquaries. Barrows in con- 
siderable ijuinl)ers were often raised on a field of battle, high, 
stone cncirclf^d barrows over the fallen chieftains, and lower 
'mounds over those of their foflowors. Mention is also fre- 
quently made of Iwats and even large ships being drawn on 
shore, turned keel u])pormost,lhe bodies of the slain dej)o;sited 
under thorn, and stones and earth superimposed, thus forming 
what may appropriately be tenned shijhhnrroira. A long, 
square-shaped stone standing two or tliree yards out of the 
^^rouTuI, and callc'd a Jiautmleiu was also frel^uently erected in 
memory of a fallen warrior! These rude cenotaphs are very 
common in Norway and Sweden, hut we believe none have 
yet been found hearing inseri]>tions. 

Snorri, in his preface to th(^ Ynglmga-Saga, makes a dis- 
tinction between tlio age of Imrning — liruna-blld, and the 
age of burial — JJauffsddfd, But. as thisdistiiietiuii is founded 
on the authority oV the Ynglinga-Saga itself, tlie greater part 
of which is a mere legend umle.MTving ll)(3 notice which the 
learned Ijave besU'wed on it, the reasons assigned for such a 
distinction arc witliout ajiv historical value* The 

northeni antiquaries, in the classification of the weapons, uten- 

♦ See p. 84, and our remarks on the lieimskriiigla in the 4th supplcmon- 
chapter. 
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sils and other objects of the olden time, distin^i^ish three 
epochs, which they term respectively the Stonq, Bronze, and 
Iron ape Stone weapons were no doubt the*first in use, and 
were probably replaced by lironzc, and these apain by weapons 
of iron and steel ; so that, in this respect, the classiHcation 
appeal's to hat welUfonnded. Whether it be applicable or not 
to distinguish the relative ape of barrows is another question, 
which we should be inclined to answer in the negative. We 
are told, for instance, that the barrows with stone n^aulls in 
which thg dead were deposited without hnniing, belong to the 
Stone Age, because the objects found in those that have becfi 
opened are generally of stone, anervery seldom of metal; at 
most only a few bronze or gold ornaments, and never any ilnng 
of silver, having becni discovered. It is further assumed tliat 
in the next, or Bronze Age. burning omfnneral j/iles prevailed, 
the weapons found in cinerary chests in the mounds and 
barrows containing them being generally of bronze, and the 
other objects either of bronze, gold, or amber, and nevef of 
silver. The barrows with wooden mortuary chambers, are 
placed by the learned antiquaries in the Iron Age, when tbcj’* 
suppose that burial again prevailed, although burning on 
funeral piles continuo<l to be pmetisod The opening of a 
dozen barrows would probably u])set this s])ecious theory, which, 
as it seems to be founded on the fictions of the Ynglinga-Saga, 
we can place no confidence in, even admitting that the statc-^ 
ments respecting the objects found in the different kinds of 
barrows were quite unobjectionable, which however is far from 
being the case. ^ ^ 

The learned Sknlius Thorlacins was of opinion that the 
stone weapons found in barrows^werc mere aimiil acra armorum ^ 
meant, to typify the pf)W(5r of Thor over the elvesmand spirits 
of darkness, and protect the *dead from their machinations f. 
Thor killed his demoniacal adversaries by launching liis mal- 
let at them ; that is to say, afi evil primnjdo, lyj)ilied nndt^rtlie 
form of a giant, was destroyed by the lightning of Ifcavcn, 
Now, according to Thorlacins, the cuneiform stone axe was 


* See a Avork r»!titlo<l “ Lcdtfmlon zur Nordisekru AUfTtliuinskiipdc*.** 
puljlishnl — so lit li*ast it i< *^tat(*d in tiir tith* otluTwis*.' wt* should {luve 

doiibtod tho fact- 'by tin- Royal yooioty of Nortliorn Antitjuarios. 
t Oiii Tljoroghans Hammer. Skiuid. JUu8. 1S02. Nos. ^5 and 4, 

2 1 * 
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emblematic of the splitting, the arrow head of the piercing, 
and the mallgiform axe of the shattering force of the thunder- 
bolt hurled by the renowned Scandinavian deity, and these are 
the stone weapons generally found* in barrows. Whether this 
hypothesis of the learned Dane be well founded or not, we 
will not pretend to decid\3 ; it is at all events snQiciently in- 
genious to make us hesitate in assuming that a barrow in 
wdiich only stone weapons are found must necessarily have been, 
raised at a period when bronze and iron were unknown, or 
not in general usage. William Grimm, in the supplement to 
his work on German runes, ip which he cites this hypothesis 
of Thorhicius, has given some very interesting statements re- 
specting the barrows of the ancient Germans. In a harrow 
nearlVIadenin Ilessc-Cassel three cinerary urns were found, 
and also three skelotovs lying with the face to the ground. A 
barrow at EiehsUitt (ontaiiicd three skeletons, the middle one 
lying witli the fare Jipwards and turned towards the cast, tlie 
two others wth tlie face downwards and turned to the south. 
In one of the llraunfels barrows a single skeleton was found ; 
in anotlier, a skeleton htuI an urn tilled with inemorated hu- 
man bones. On one side of tlje mortuary chamber of a bar- 
To\y near Warnstadt, in Sioxony, was found a.n urn containing 
the burnt bones of a child, on the opposite side lay a moulder- 
ing skeleton, and in the middle a perfci-t skel(»ion of a man 
Avith a spear. Grimm supposes that a skeleton found lying 
wit h the face downwards must he lliat of a slave ; and. admitting 
this to be the case, wc should he juslilicMl in concluding from 
the facts stated, that the Maden barrow Avas raised at a ])eriod 
when the tjcrnians burnt tlie body of tlie master and buried 
that of the slave, and the FiVdistuU bairow when it was the 
custom to Vury both slave and freeman : care, liowover, being 
taken to indicate by tlic posifion in Avbicli the bodies were 
laid that death itself did not jiutan end to s(‘r\utude. If the 
errors into which the northern amiquarics have fallen did not 
W’arn us to be exceedingly cautious in draAving conclusions 
from vague assumptions and dubious facts, wo might, perhaps, 
infer from tlie respective positions of tliese skeh'toiis, that our 
Teutonic forefathers were of oi)ini<m that tlie soul of a slave 

** Tlic ancient inliabltants of Ilesso ClaP.sel were tlic Cliatti, a tribe belorg- 
ing to the upper Gcrnianic branch of the Teuu>nic race. 
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would descend to the abodes of darkness, while that of his master 
soared to the regions of ethereal light and everlasting bliss. 
Be this as it may, we may safely conclude that burning and 
burying the dead were contemporaneous usages, both cinerary 
urns and skeletons, face upwards, having been found in bar- 
row^s near 'V^^isbad€n, in others, neai* Darnburg in the Duchy 
of Weimar, as well as in seveml barrows raised by the ancient 
Slavonic inhabitants of Pomerania. Barrow burial, or har- 
rowing — if the term be admissible — was practised nof only by 
the Scandinavians and Germans, but also by several Slavonic 
and Celtic tribes, as well as by the ancient Greeks and Etrus- 
cans, and may probably have originally been founded on some 
religious dogma, held at a very remote period by the common 
ancestors of all tliese nations. bYoni the cfistem shores of 
the Black Sea we may follow lines of barrows in a north- 
easterly direction through the steppes of Tartary to the wilds 
of Siberia, and in a nortli-westerlv course through Kussia and 
northern Germany, to Scandinavia and the 'British Islands. 
It is somewhat singular that although there arc a considerable 
number of barrows in Silesia, Saxony, Prussia, and the whole 
of northern Germany, none are to bo seen, with the cxcep; 
tion of those near Eichstidt, in Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemberg 
and Baden In Iceland and Norway thei'e are very few of 
these rude inoiiuraents ; Denmark has a considerable number 
of them, .but in no countiy arc they so abundant as in 
Sw’^eden.] 

When a hero or chief foil gloriously in battle, his funeral 
obsequies were honoured with all possible magnificence. Hist 
arms, bis gold and silver, his war-uorso, and whatever else he 
held most dear, were placed wi^h him on the pile. His de- 
pendants and friends frequently made it a point of. honour to 
die with their leader, iu ordet to attend on his shade in the 
palace of Odin. 

Nothing, iu fact, seemed to them more grand and noble than 
to enter Valhalla with a numerous retinue,* all in lheir*finest 
armour and rurhest ap])arel. T’he princes and nobles never 
failed of such attendants. His arms, and* the hones of the 
horse on which Ohilperic I. supposed he should be presented 
to this wai'rior god, have been found iu his tomb. They did 

• See Grimm IJbcr deutsclie Huiicn, p. 265. 
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in reality firmly believe, and Odin himself had assured them, 
that whatever, was buried or consumed with tlje dead, accompa- 
nied them to his palace. The' poorer people, from the samo 
persuasion, carried at least their most necessary utensils and a 
little money, not to be entirely destitute in the other world. 
From a lik(' motive, the^ (xreeks and Romans put a piece of 
silver into the dead man s mouth, to pay his passage over the 
Styx. The Laplanders to this day provide their dead with a 
flint anil every thing necessarj" for lighting them along the 
dark 2)assage they have to traverse after death. In whatever 
degree civilized nations resemble the savage part of mankind, 
their strongest features are those which respect religion, 
death, and a future state. Men cannot contemplate these in- 
teresting objects coolly, nor uiuuflucnciHl by such hopes and 
ibars as shaclUe and impede the ]>roper exertion of their rea- 
Boniiig faculties. Accordingly all that the theology of the 
Egyptians, the (Wrecks and Romans, those people in other re- 
sjHicis so wise, taught them on many points, was only one 
great delirium, and was (if we consider it impartially) in no 
respect superior to that of the ancient Scandinavians ; if in- 
deed it was not more indecent and extravagant still than theirs. 

(him was s upposed to guard these rich deposits from the 
sacrilegious attcmj)ls of rapine by means of cerhtin sm*n^d 
and wandering fires which played round the tombs. And for 
thfir better security the law promulged its severest edicts 
against all offences of this kind. The niueteentli chayjter of 
the. Salic law is full of the different punishments decreed 
against- such as shall carry off the hoards or carpeting with 
which the sepulchres Avere covered ; and interdicts them from 
lire and water. This law appears to have been well observed 
in the north during tlie times of paganism, since, in digging 
into old burial grounds, there are now frequently found arms, 
spurs, rings, and different kinds of vases. Such were the con- 
tents of the tomb that was opentxl m^ar Guhen in Germany. 
The person who hkd been interred there seems to have been 
a lover of good cheer ; for lie had carried with him several 
utensils of cookery, together with ilagons and drinking vessels 
of all sizes. In the British isles, in ( iornjany, in Scandinavia, 
and in many countries in the northern and eastern parts of 
Asia, are found monuments of th.e ancient inhabitants, in the 
form of little round hills and often surrounded with stones, 
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OB open plains or near some road. It is the received opinion 
that these arc the burying places of giants, and indeed bones 
larger than the human size ai% often found in Ihem ; but wo 
must remember that us the ancients durst not approach the 
palace of Odin on foot, and for that reason had their horses 
buried with ,them, it is very probablt that the bones of these 
animals arc often mistaken for those of men. 


CHAPTER ‘XI. 


# 

SEQUEL OF THE CUSTOMS, AIITS AND SCIENCES OF THE ANCIENT 

SCANDINAVIANS.^ 

The arts, which arc necessary to the convenience of life, are 
but indifl’erently cultivated among a people. who neglectitbe 
more })leasiiig and reliuod ones. The Scandinavians held 
them all equally in contempt: wdiat little attention they be- 
stowed on any, was chiclly on such as were subservient to 
their darling passion. Tliirt contempt for the arts, w^hioii 
men’s desire of justifying their own sloth inspires, received 
additional strength from their sanguinary religion, from their 
extravagant fondness for liberty, which could not brook a 
long conlinement in the same place, and especially from their 
rough, fiery, and quarrelsome temper, which taught them to 
place all the happiness and glory of man in being able ta 
bravo his equals and to repel insults. ^ 

As long as this inclination had its full sw^ay among a people 
who were perpetually migrating from one forest to another, 
and (uitirely maintained from»the produce of thei/’flocks and 
herds, they never thought of cultivating the soil. In the time 
of Tacitus, the Germans, were little used to agriculture. 
“ Tlu'y cultivate,” says lliat historian, “ sometimes one part 
of the country, and sometimes another; and then make a 
new division of the lands. They will much easier be per- 
suaded to atUick and reap wounds from an*ciicmy, than to till 
the ground and w^ait the produce. They consider it as an in- 
dication of effeminacy and want of courage to gain by the 
sweat of their brow, what they may acquire at the price of 
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their blood.” * This prejudice pjradually wore out, and they 
applied themselves more to aj»rieulture. The great consump- 
tion of grain iA a -country, wher(i the principal fiart of their food 
and their ordinary liquor was chiofly made of nothing else, 
could not but produce this effect. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries we see the freemen, the nobility and-^the men of 
great property, directing the operations of husbandry them- 
selves t- At length Christianity having entirely extinguished 
the taste- for piracy, and thus restored to the land one half of 
its inhabitants, laid them under a necessity of deriving from 
thence all their subsistence. 

But the other arts were ‘still depressed under the influence 
of this prejudice, and were for a long time considered as ab- 
ject occJJpations befitting none but slaves ; which not only 
dishonoured the present professors, but even fixed a stain ou 
all their posterity. The Gauls, the Germans, and the Scandi- 
navians never employed in any of their domestic and handi- 
craft trades other- than slaves, freedmen, women, or such mi- 
serable old men as preferred a dishonourable life to death. 
They were of course ignorant of all the pleasing conveniences 
and ornaments of life, excepting such as tliey either acquired 
by violence in their piratical excursions, or gained to tliem- 
selves by foreign service. Their wives spun themselves the 
wool which made one part of their clothing, and skins sup- 
plied the rest. Their habits sat close to their bodies, and 
were short and neat like those of all ihe Teutonic I nations: 
not wide, long and flowing, like those of the Sarmatians and 
eastern people. They were perhaps still less luxurious iu 
tlieir maimer of lodging. * 

In the time of Tacitus, the Germans had not yet built 
themselves cities, or even to\{^ns : “ Every one,” says that 
author, “ places his house ou whatever spot he chooses, near 

* Tsic. Genn. c. 14, &c. • 

+ Vidj Arng. Jon. Crjinog. lib. i. p. 52. 

J In tne habits of the ancient Teutonic nations we see evidently the rudi- 
ments of the modem Kuropeiin dress. Tlioy consisted t f a kind of waistcoat, 
and breeches, or rather k kind of trowsers which came down to the feet, and 
were connected with the shoes ; whercjis the imcieiit Romans were nnked 
at the knee. Upon the pillars of Trajan and Antonine the dresses of such 
nations as were of Teutonic race bear a great ri ‘semblance to those of our 
common sailors and peasants. — 1'. 
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a spring, a wood, or open field, at a distance from any neigh- 
bour, either from ignorance in the art of building, or for fear 
of fire.”=!' When religion permitted temples to be erected 
to the gods, the concourse bf those who came to offer oblations, 
engaged them to build round* about them, and towms insen- 
sibly arose.* ^ The same thing happened near the castles of 
their kings, princes, and great men ; and lastly, the markets, 
whither the peasants repaired for the mutual exchange of 
those few commodities in which the trade of these dnys con- 
sisted, ggve birth to a third kind of towns, which still in their 
names bear evident traces of their origin f. The houses of 
which these towns consisted were nothing better, for the most 
part, than cotUiges supported by thick heavy posts joined to- 
gether hy boards and covered with turf. The very lowest 
rank of people were not even so well ; having no other de- 
fence from the severity of the winter, hut only miserable huts. 
But I again repeat it, that it was only a small part of this 
people who lived so totally ignorant of the* conveniences of 
life. Their chiefs were (‘iirly distinguished by edifices sumptu- 
ous for those times. Their chief ambition was to have them 
of vast extent, and the wooden columns that supported them 
adorned with carved images and runic characters. Fragments 
of these are still found in Iceland, nor is the sculpture so bad 
as might be expected. The mountaineers of Norway and 
Sweden have to this day a remarkable dexterity at carving 
with the knife, and in the cabinets of the curious are pre- 
served many pieces which surprisingly show how far genius 
can advance unassisted by art. Such of the Scandinavians as 
settled in richer countries, soon b.doptcd the luxury of theft 
new fellow-citizens, and w’ere^as desirous as they of distin- 
guishing themselves by sumptuous buildings. 

We may judge from the foregoing pages of tlio state of 
commerce in ancient Scandinavia. It is true, the fondness of 
the inhabitants for navigation ought to have been favourable 
U) it ; but we know that piracy, which is tke result of idleness 
in those who practise it, reduces to idleness those who suffer 
by it, as it renders all industry useless. must not, how- 

ever, suppose that tliis people carried on no kind of traffic. , 


* Tac. Germ. c. 16. 

+ The geiienil termination of these is lopinff, i. e. market. 
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I think one may discover some views of this sort in those 
maritime expeditions of the Norwegians which have been re* 
lated above : and this conjecture seems to be confirmed by 
the grdkt quantity of foreign money which is still found in 
different parts of the north ; if indeed this is not rather 
relics of the plunder collected by these ravagers It is pro* 
bable that for a long time commerce was carried on by means 
of this foreign coin, in those parts where they had a sufficient 
quantity* of it, and in other places by an exchange of com- 
modities. We do not find that there was any money coined 
in the three northern kingdoms before the tenth or at most 
the ninth century; and there is reason to believe it was 
Canute the Groat who first brought over Englishmen for the 
purpose of coining those little pieces of copper money which 
are still shown, and arc generally impressed with the figure 
of a cross, the sun, or a star, without any letters or inscription. 
Under the pagan j^rinces money was also much in use as the 
coniVinn medium of value, but it seems to have only passed 
by weight. 

[[A groat trade appears to have been carried on at this 
period, probably from the scveiifh to the eleventh century, by 
theTshuds of Jljarmalaiid, the centre of which was Th>herdun, 
on the confluence of tlu^ Kolva and Kama in the present go- 
vernment of Perm. The Bjannalancl of the Scandinavians 
comprised the present Russian Governments of Archangel, 
Vologda, Perm, and Viatka, and was almost exclusively 
peopled by tribes of the Permic branch of the Tsbudic racef. 
The produce of India, after a tedious overland conveyance, 
was sliip))ed on the eastern shores of the Caspian, and carried 
up the Volga and Kama to Tsh^^rdun, whence it was forw'arded 
by tlie Tshuds to the Baltic. Tslierdiin was also frequented 
by caravans from Bokhara, and all accounts concur in repre- 

* A great quantity of Arabic coins of tho'nintb and tenth centuries, and of 
countries* situated to the south-east of the Caspian Sea, has been found in 
Sweden ; and the museum of the Academy of Sciences, at St. Petersburg, is 
rich in Arabic coins found in Russia, and w inch are supposed to have bi'cn 
part of the plunder of iflistings and other sea-rovers, in the Mediternineon ; 
for they are coins of tlie Ommiadcs of Siniin, tlie Edressites of Mauritania, 
and the Abisside Emirs of Lybia, and all of them prior to the year 815. Sec 
Depping L. II. 9. and Geijcr. Qesclit. Schw. — En. 

+ See page 40. 
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seniiug the Permian Tshuds as a ■wealthy and prosperous 
people. They appear to have liad a considerable.establiBhnient 
on the White Sea at the mouth of the Dvina, ■where, in the 
midst of a thick forest, wfts the temple of their chief deity, 
Jumala, with a celebrated image, richly apparelled, adorned 
with pearls iknd precious stones, andf holing on its lap a large 
silver bowl filled with coins. Near the temple was a cemetery, 
and the whole was inclosed with palisades, and guarded by six 
men night and day*. If the accoimt which Tacitus^gives of 
the Tsh'ids may be relied on f, we must either restrict his de- 
scription to the Finns, (to the Suomic branch of the racd,) 
or conclude that five or six centuries had wrought a great 
change in their social condition.3 

We may readily suppose tliat the Scandinavians studied 
astronomy. A science so requisite f<ir sailors could not but 
make a great part of the education of a people who aspired to 
fame by maritime enterj)rize3. The ancient chronicles fre- 
quently present us with young warriors endeavouring ta ac- 
quix’e the good opinion of their mistresses by boasting of their 
ac(;omplishinent8, such as their skill at chess, their dexterity 
in swimming and skating, tljeir talents in poetry, and their 
knowing all the stars by iheir names. 'J'liese names had rib- 
thing in common with those adopted hy tho Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; and were often Ibmided on reasons as fantastical as 
theirs. Thus they called Ursa Major, tlie Grvat Dog, and the 
lesser Bear, Charles's Wain; the three stars in the belt of 
Orion, Frigga's Distaff; the Swan, the Cross; the Milky- 
way, the Road of Winter, &c. It is remarkable that the 
Scandinavians numbered the u&ities up to twelve, without 
stopping at ten like all other.nations. This manner of count- 
ing is preferable to ours, ae twelve is a more perfcct number, 
and more easily broken info fractions, than ten. The Ice- 
landers, and the peasants of certain provinces in Sweden, re- 
tain to this day a method of reckoning by great hundreds and 
little hundreds, great thousands and little thousands: but 


• See Schlnzer’s Nord. Gosehiclitc, p. 439. Gcijer Goscl). Sehw. p. 85. 
Gninm. Deutsche Mythol. XX VIII., and Bergliaus GiTindriss. dor Geogra-* 
phic. Breslau, 1842. 
f See page 41. 
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they seem to have confounded their ancient manner of com- 
putation with the modern, since they make their great hun- 
dred to consist of 20 times 12* * * § or 120, and their great thou- 
sand of 1200. instead of multiplying regularly 12 by 12 *. 
Their year commonly commenced at the winter-solstice, and 
they divided it into two half years, or intervals t)etween the 
two solstices t, which were again divided into quarters and 
months. There was great variety in the names of these 
months, «which were borrowed generally from the rural occu- 
pations to be performed in each of them, or from the, religious 
coremonies which were then to be observed ; these names 
are still in use in many j^laces of the north. The months 
were divided into weeks of seven days, a division which hath 
prevailed among almost all the nations we have any knowledge 
of, from the extremity gf Asia to that of Europe. The day 
was divided into twelve parts, to each of which they assigned 
a distinct name ; biit in their computation of time, they made 
use of the word night instead of day. Tacitus observes the 
same thing of the Germans J ; and the English have still, on 
some occasions, the same mode of speaking §. The longest 
night of winter was considered in the north, as that which 
had produced all the rest, as well as the days ; hence they 
termed it the mother-night, and were persuaded that on such 
a night the world was created. This notion certainly gave 
birth to the mode of expression above related. 

The necessity of assisting the memoiy, led them early to 
invent a kind of calendars, which they called runic staffs. 
These were a sort of compendious almanacks marked out by 
lines upon short pieces of hoard, or smooth sticks ||. Some 
of them bear the appearance of ^great antiquity, but I believe 

• The samervnethod of reckoning by th? great and little hundred still pre- 
vails among our English farmers, in their sale of ehcose, &c. Their great 
hundred is 120 lbs., their little hundred 1121br. — F. 

t That is, by summer and winter, as we in our ordinary conversation do 
jn England. — P. • 

I Tacif! Gk*rm. c. 11. 

§ Thus we say seveniiight (not seven days), and fottnight, t. e. fourteen 
nights (not fourteen daysi. — P. 

, II They were called in the north rim-stoeh and prim-staffn ; they exhibited, 
by diflerent lines and marks, the fasts and festivals, the golden number, do- 
minical letter, epact, &c — P. 
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there are none which do not cany evident marks that their 
owners were Christians. The Pagans, howevjer, may have 
had instruments of this kind*; which the first princes con- 
verted to Christianity might alter and adapt to the Christian 
rites. The runic characters with which they are always in- 
scribed, to^^her with some other marks of paganism, seem to 
prove tliis ; but the question cannot positively be decided till 
wo have examined whether the Scandinavians were acquainted 
with the use of letters before they had embraced Christianity. 
This is a fruitful question wliich deserves particular discus- 
sion. * 

One cannot travel far in Dcnihark, Norway or Sweden, 
without meeting with great stones of different forms, en- 
graven with those ancient characters culled runic *, which 
appear at first sight extremely diffej^nt from all we know. 
Several of them were undoubtedly w'rittcn in pagan times ; 
but as a gi'oat psu’t of them bear evident marks of Cliristianity, 
some hianied men of distinction have thought that the <Ser- 
man and Scandinavian missionaries first instructed tlieir con- 
verts in the art of writing. The favourers of this opinion 
tjllege several proofs in supjiort of it, which deserve some 
attention. * 

They produce the testimony of several Greek and Latin 
authors to invalidate what the northern literati have asserted 
couccniing the great mitiquity of the nmic character. An- 
drotion, quoted by Lliun +, assures us. that “ neither the 
Thracians, nor any other of the barbarous people settled in 
Europe, make use of letters ; looking upon it as somewhat 
dishonouraliio to emjdoy them : Vherc.as the use of them is 
t;ommon among the barbarians of Asia.’’ Tacitus is more cx- 
}>licit on this head. “ Ihtih tlic men and the wqpieu," says 
he, speaking of the Germans, “ arc equally ignorant of the 

* Riuiic inffriptlons arc also fowiul iii this islaiul. See a destription of a 
very curious one in CuinLcrlfiml, uiid of imothcr in SIrotland, in llicjis’s The- 
saiir. Lin^. Sept. {Unfw. J.shnnf, Tah. \i. and p. C).) See also (lordon's Itl* 
nciariimi Soptcntrioni^o, p. ‘JC8. Tlicro is cAcn extant a coin of KingOifa 
with a runic inscrijilioii : wlicncc* it sliould seem t]uu»this chanictcr had been 
origiiiiilly used by the Saxons, as well as their Scandinavian brethren. — P- 
f -Sillian. Var. Hist. lib. viii. c. G. Vid. Pcllouticr, Hist, des Celtcs, tom. i* 
cli. 10. 
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secret of writing letters.”* Almost all the ancients, who 
speak of tlie Celts, affirm the same thing. They assure us, 
that these people held in contfempt every occupation, except 
that of arms ; that learning to read and write degraded a per- 
son in their eyes ; that their Druids or priests, induced cither 
by interest or superstition, and probably by botl^' utterly for- 
bade them the use of letters, and enconr^ed them in the 
aversion they entertfuned for this admirable secret ; and that 
these Druids pretended their doctrines ought to be reserved 
for the initiated only, and concealed from all others, which 
ttould not have been had they committed tljem to an indis- 
creet paper. These statefments, in respect to the Teutonic 
nations, are corroborated by divers facts. Thus Theodoric, 
king of Italy, could not so mnch as sign the fimt letters of liis 
name, though he had, spent his youth among the liomnns. 
Eginhard, in his life of Charlemagne, says, that this emperor, 
though in other respects not unlearned, could not write, and 
that there were •entire nations in (Jerraany subject to him, 
whose laws were not yet oommifted to writing. The Saxons 
under Louis le Deboniiairc, persisting in their resolution of 
not learning to read, ho wjis obliged to liavc the Old and Ne^;^ 
Testament turned into verse, which they willingly learned by 
heart, and sung after their own manner. Lastly, the literati, 
whose sentiments we here give, think they can unravel all the 
difficulty arising from the j)articular form of the runic cha- 
racters, and prove that these were not known in the north 
before Chrisianity, by reducing them to the Homan letters ; 
from which, say they, these do not differ any farther than tliis, 
that the people of the norAi having been obliged at first to 
engrave them in wood and stone, found it convenient to draw 
their letters chiefly in straight lines, and to avoid as much as 
possible all round strokes and tiK'nings. 

These arguments are specious, hut ai-o they equally solid ? 
It is true the ancients denied that the nortliern nations had 
the knowledge, or kt least the use of letters among them ; 
but our present inquiry only regards the Scandinavians, and 
such of the Germarjs as lived nearest them'. These arc the 
only people among whom the rurie. characters are found, and 


* “ Litcrarum sccreta viri paiiter ac fa'ininrc ijuior.mt." Tac. (icrm. c. Iff. 
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with them the ancients were least acquainted. As for Tacitus, 
he has probably been misimdei^tood ; those who are acquainted 
with his style and manner, if tliey reconsider the passage, wlil 
not doubt but this is his mdtining ; that “ both the German men 
and women were ignorant of the secret of writing letters or 
epistles that is, with a view to cartry on an intrigue We 
may easily suppose there were among them many warriors 
and illustrious men who could not write, without concluding 
from thence that the whole nation was equally ignorant. As 
for the hist argument, \vhi<*h attributes to the lirst missionaries 
the honour of introducing letter® into the north, it does ntft 
appear to me to carry much weighl. The Riniie characters 
might possibly be borrowed from the Roman ali)biabet, with- 
out any necessary *conelusion that the Scandinavians had 
wraited for the secret till the introductiop of Christianity among 
them. The Runic letters might even have a great resem- 
blance to the Roman without being copied from tliom, since 
both may have been derived from one eommmi original. ■‘But 
the strongest argument of all is, that this resemblance has 
be'eii nothing less than proved ; for that the ditVorcnce between 
the runic and Roman letters is all owing to the necessity of 
WTiling on wood or stone, amf of tracing the letters in per- 
pendicular lines, loaves such a latitude for changing, adding, or 
diminishing, that there are few alphabets in the world, which, 
by means of such a commodious hypothesis, might not easily 
be reduced to the Roman character. Accordingly, the h^nriiod 
Wonnius found the Runic letters as easily reducible to the 
Greek and Hebrew alphabets as to the Roman 1*. 

The Roman history tells ns, that under the reign of the 
em]>eror Valens, IJlphilast, bj^hop of those Goths who W’ere 
settled in Mmsia and Thra(!e, tnuislated the into the 

* So tlio host triiiialaiors of Tacitus, and so tlie ALbe Llcttorio lias ren- 
dered this passag** in liis celebratetl French version. 

+ Vid. 01. Worm. Literatur. pas-sini. It was that great .nnsfer of 

northern lit(*ratnre, Dr. llickes, who first started the notion tliat the Kunic 
charaeter was bormwVd fr(»m the Roman : see Ins TJtcmvnis Lhunmr, 
Sepirutrion., Ac. But this opinion is now generally given nj> as insujiport- 
ablt*.— P. 

J In the year 3G9, Yid. Siicnit. ITist. Bccles. lib. iv., and Sozomen. lib. 
Vi. 36. 
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Gothic language. Several authors say, that Ulphilas invented 
the character in which this version was written ; but is it pro- 
bable that any man should forih a new alphabet for a nation 
which had one already ? If the Goths of Moesia and Thrace had 
not before his time had any knowledge of letters, would it not 
have been better to have laugh t them the use of the Greek 
character, already understood? Resides, Ulphilas neither 
wrote the Gospels on wood nor on stone, but on parchment ; 
he woiilS not therefore he under the necessity of disfiguring 
the alpliubct of other nations for the sake of straight lines, which 
it is alleged gave birth to the llunic letters. At most it could 
not be the Itomaii alphabet that was altered ; but if any it 
must have been the Greek, for Ulphilas was at. that time in 
a countiy where the Greek language was s]>oken. Nor is it 
difficult to discover 'v\Jiat it was that led liisuuians into the 
mistake of supposing Ulphilas to have been tlie inventor of 
these characters. The Greeks had probably never heard any 
mefition of them before he came among them : the introducer 
of a novelty easily passes for the author of it; and when we 
compare the llunic letters taken from the inscriptions 
scattered uj) and down on the rocks in the north with the 
Alphabet of Ulphilas, it is easy to secthat the hishop has added 
divers characters unknown to the ancient Scandinavians. 
It w'as doubtless the translation of the Bible which obliged 
him to make these additions. The ancient alphabet, being com- 
posed only of sixteen letters, could not express the many 
sounds foreign to the Gothic language that necessarily 
occurred in that w'ork. These additional letters might easily 
Confer on Ulphilas the credfl of inventing the whole. I’liis is 
one of those inaccuracies which every day happen. It is no 
less probate that before Ul])hilas, the Goths, even while they 
were involved in the thickest dafrkness of paganism, had some 
knowledge of letters *. 

* In « the sixteenth c^nturj' there was found in the ahhey of Werden, in 
Westphalia, a very ciirifnis fragment of wliat is ])elieved to have heeii the 
identical version of Ul^^hiliis, written in the language of the Mceso Cjotli^, and 
exhibiting the characters which that jn-clate made use fd : tfiese are so very 
remote from tlic runic, that we may now safely allow the Gothic hishop the 
honour of their invention, witliont in ih^* least derogating frcmi the antiquity 
of the llunic letters. Tins fragment is now prebcr\ed in the library at Up- 
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What are we to think of those inscriptions in the Runic 
character, which travellers assure us they have seen in the 
deserts of Turtafy * ** ? Tartarj^lias never yet be*en converted 
to Christianity; from this# and the circumjacent countries 
issued those swarms which peopled Scandinavia ; nor have the 
Scaudinavias^ ever made any expeditions into tlieir mother 

Bill, in Sweden, and is famous nmoiii? all the northern literati, under the name 
of the Codex ArgenUiu, or Silver Book : for which reason a short a'Seount of 
it Dii^y not he unacceptable. 

The Cod X ArgenUm contains at present only the four Gospels, though 
Bomewiiat mutilated ; and is believed to be a^ relic of the Gothic Bible, all or 
the greiitiT part of which Dlpliilas had translated. The leaves arc of vellum 
of a violet colour ; all the letters are of silver, except the initials, which are 
of gold. These letters (which are all capitals) appear not to have 
been written with the pen, but stamped or imprinted on tlie vellum 
with hot metal types*, in the same maiinA* as the bookbinders at 
present letter the backs of books. This copy is judged to b? nearly 
ns ancient as the' time of Ulphilas, or at least not later than a century 
or two after ; yet so near was the copyist to the discovery of printing, Aat 
if he had but thought of combining tliree or four of these letters together he 
must have hit upon that admirable invention ; whereas he only imprinted 
each lctt(*r singly. This curious fragment has been several times printed in 
4to, first by Junius in 1G65 ; and lately in a very elegant manner at Oxford^ 
by the learned Mr. Lye in 1750. Another fragment of this curious version 
(containing part of the Epistle to the Eomans) has been since discovered in 
the library at Wolfenbuttel, and was published a few years ago in a very 
splendid volume in 4to by the Kev. F. A. Knitell, Archdeacon of Wolfen- 
b'uttel 

To conclude, the letters used in the Gothic Gospels, being twenty-five in 
number, are formed with slight variations from the capitals of the Greek and 
Latin alphabet, and are extremely different from the Runic. The invention 
of til cm may therefore be very safely attributed to Bishop Ulphilas (as the # 
ancients expressly assert) ; who might not choose to employ in so sacred a 
work as the translation of the Bible tljf Runic characters, which the Goths 
had rendered infamous by their superstitious use of them. — P. ^ 

* Consult Strahlcmberg’s Description of the northern and eastern parts of 
Europe and Asia (quoted by Er. Benzel. Jun. in Pericul. Runic. Diss. UpsaL 
1724). 8cc also in the same book the map of Tartary, 


* See this fully proved in some late curious tracts bitten by the learned 
Dom. Johan Ihre, and other Swedish literati. 

** Rinct! Bishop Percy’s time, Bcvcral editions of Ulphilas have appeared. 
The most complete edition ia that published at Leipsic, in 1836, edited by 
H. V. Qabclenz and Dr. Loebe, which contains the fragments discovered in 
Palimpsest MSS. by Cardinal Mai. — E d. 
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cbuntry since they embraced the Christian faith. If, then, the 
account given .us by these travellers is true, ;wo must neces* 
sarily conclude that the Runic writing was an art which had 
its rise in Asia, and was carried ifito Europe by the colonies 
v^^ho came to settle in the north. This is also confirmed by 
all the old chronicles and^'poems which I have so ttften quoted. 
They universally agree in assigning to the Runic characters a 
very remote antiquity, and an origin entirely pagan. They 
attributS the invention of them to Odin himself; who, they 
add, was eminently skilled in the art of writing, as well for the 
common purposes of life, as for the operations of magic. In 
a very ancient ode, quoted* by Bartholin, the poet thus speaks 
of the Runic characters. “ The letters which the great an- 
cient traced out; which the gods composed; wliich Odin, the 
sovereign of the gods, engraved.” Had it been otherwise, how 
could the pagans have so soon forgotten that these letters were 
introduced among them by the ministers of a religion that was 
foreign, unknowii, and must have been hateful to them, since 
they were often compelled by violent means to profess it ? 
how could all then’ poets (who were at tlio same time their 
theologians) so expressly call^ Odin “the inventor of the 
runes ? ” 

This would bo the place to say something of those supersti- 
tious practices, if we had not already given sufficient instances 
of the weakness of the human mind, and of the strange errors 
and extravagances to whieh ignonmt nations are subject. 
Let it suffice, then, just to obseive, that the Runic diameters 
jverc distinguished into various lands The nomous, or, as 
they called tlioni, the hitter runes, were employed to bring va- 
rious evils on their enemies ; *the favourable averted misfor- 
tunes ; th# victorious procured conquest to those who used 
them ; the imdicinal were inscribed on the leaves of trees for 
healing ; others served to dispel melancholy thoughts ; to 
prevent shipwreck^; were antidotes against poison ; preserva- 
tives Against the resentment of their enemies, and efficacious 
to render a mistress favourable : these last were to be used 
with great cautioif. If an ignorant jierson had chanced to 
Write one letter for anotlier, or liad but erred in the minutest 
strofcq^e would have exposed his mistress to some dangerous 

* Vid. Wonn. Littcrat. Runic. j». et Barthol. de Caus., &c., p. C50. 
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illness ; which -was only to he cured by TOting other runes 
-with the greatest niceness. .\ll these various kinds differed 
only in the ceremonies observed in writing them, in the ma- 
terials on wliich they w^ere written, in the place where they 
were exposed, in the manner in which the lines were drawn, 
whether in t2le form of a circle, of a serpent, or a triangle, &c. 
In the strict observance of these childish particulars consisted 
that obscure and ridiculous art, which acquired to ^ many 
wealv and wicked persons the respectable name of priests 
and prophetesses, merely for filling rude minds with so rnucl^ 
jealousy, fear, and hatred. It is by; mischievous errors of the 
same kind that all nations have been distinguished in their first 
ages of simplicity and ignorance ; those first ages which pre- 
judice makes us regret, and wish that the arts had never cor- 
rupted their primeval innocence. Whereas in proportion as 
the empire of the sciences has prevailed in the north, that of 
superstition lias faded and vanished before its growing light. 
But the extremity of Scandinavia, where that light has not 
yet penetrated, still remains faithfully subject to all its an- 
cient errors. Allowing for the dilTorcnce of their climate and 
poverty, the Laplanders at prpsent are in this respect what* 
the Scandinavians were formerly. With the same ignorance* 
they are equally subject to superstition and credulity ; for it 
is a certain rule that magic never fails to work prodigies in all 
such nations as believe in it. The Ostiacs and other savages 
of Asia are no less given to sorcery and witchcraft than the 
Laplanders, and we have all heard of the Jongleurs, those 
magicians so revered among the b^borians of America. * 
Ilowever, the use of runic letters for more rational pur- 
poses became by degrees more^common in the noiili. In the 
latter ages of paganism they were frequently used for inscrip- 
tions. The older these inscriptions are the better they are 
engraved. We rarely find them written from the right hand 
to the loft ^ ; hut it is not imcommou to ^jieet with the line 
running from the top to tlic bottom, after the manner of the 
Chinese' and several nations of India; or from the top to the 
bottom, and then turning round to the left", and so up again 
to the place it begins at ; or else from the left to the right* 


* Vid. Worm. Littorar. Uun. cap. xxy. 
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and so back to the left again, which was the manner of the 
early Greeks, »and had its nanje from the resemblance to a 
furrow traced by the plough *. The greater part of the an- 
cient monuments written in the Ilunic character, which are 
still preserved, are inscriptions dispersed here and there in 
the fields, and cut out on large stones or pieces of^rock. The 
Scandinavians wrote also on wood and on the bark of the 
birch-tr^e. As for the manuscripts in the Runic character, 
the most ancient we can find appear to have been written 
^me time after Christianity took place in the nortli, os is 
judged from several proofs, particularly from the frequent in- 
termixture of Roman letters in them. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the runic gave way still more and more to 
the other; till at length the missionaries succeeded in totally 
abolishing the use of \.hem, as tending to retain the people 
in their ancient superstitions. But this reformation did not 
spegdily take place, and there remained traces of this charac- 
ter for many succeeding ages ; nor, as we are assured +, is it yet 
wholly laid aside among the mountaineers of one province in 
Sweden. 

• CUpwarcls of a thousand Run^c inscriptions have been dis- 
covered in Sweden, and three or four hundred in Denmark 
and Norway, but few of them arc of a date prior to the 
eleventh century, and there is scarcely one of imdoubted 
authenticity that throws the least light on history. They are, 
in fact, singularly devoid of interest, and by no means repay 
the trouble taken by the learned men of the north to decipher 
/hem. By far the greater^ number of these inscriptions are 
short epitaphs on tombstones, raised after the introduction of 
Christianity by obscure individuals, in memory of their friends 
and relations. N. N. set (raised) this stone after (in memory 
of) N. N. his father, mother, brother, sister, or friend, would 
be, by the insertion of two ordinary Scandinavian proper 
names, such os Su^, Steinar, Olaf, &c., a literal translation of 
the greater part of them. The most interesting Runic in 
scription we have yet seen is that on the Kingiktorsoak stone 
which we shall givfe an account of in the next chapter. 

f See Datin. Su. Bik. Hist. tom. 1, p. 237, and Benzel. collect, hist. p. 1» 

c^. 1. 
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The Runic, like the ancient Greek alphabet, originally con- 
tained only sixteen letters, arranged as follows^: — 


Name . . 

fe 

ur* 

thurs 


OS 

Tel'S 

Sipiijicaiion^ 

money a nre-ox 

a giant 

an eBtaaiy 

a ride 

Figure . . 

m 

¥ 

h 

► 


i 

K. 

Power . - 

F 

u 

D.TH 

0 .. 

R 

i' 

Name . . 

Kun 

hflfil 

nau^S 

is 

ar 

sof 

Signification 

an nicer 

h&{\ 

need 

ice 

year 

the sun 

Figure . . 

Y 

* 


1 

A 

H 

Power . . 

K 

H 

N • 

1 

A 

s 

Name . • 

Tyr 


Ljork 

logl-' 

ma^r 

yr 

Signification 

the God Tyr 

a birch tree a lake 

a man 

a bow 

Figure * . 

t 



r 

r 

A 

Po'iCfT • . 

T 


•B 

L 

M 

Y* 


We will not fatigue the reader by entering into a critical 
examination of the conflicting theories that have been brought 
forward to account for the origin of those characters, for not- 
withstanding the antiquarian lore by which many of them are 
supported, they have only served to involve the question they 
were intended to elucidate in stilPgreater obscurity. Leaving, 
therefore, these erudite lucul^rations to those who may have 
the curiosity to investigate them *, we shall give, £us briefly as 
possible, a few well authenticated facts on the subject. It 
may, in the first place, be taken for granted tliat the Scandi- 
navian Runic alphabet was* in use in the ninth century. It 
is, moreover, highly ])robablo that the Safitons also possessed 
a Runic alphabet previous to their invasion of England, for it 
has horn clearly ascert lined that the At^lo-Saxons were ac- 
quainted with llunic letters when they adopted the Roman 

* i^clilozer, in liia Allp. Nord. GcBchichtc, edit. 1771, has collected a great 
deal ol literary nibhisli uii the subject. 
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alphabet on their conversion to Christianity in the sixth cen- 
tury, as they retained two of them — }) th an^ p w — that ex- 
pressed sounds in their language which could only have been 
inadequately rendered by a combination of two or more of the 
Bomau chamctcrs Hrabanus Maurus, an archbishop of 
Mainz, in the ninth centuty, has given in his worky‘‘ De Inven- 
tiono Jjinguarum,” a Bunic alphabet, which he says ^vas used 
by the Marcomanni for magical purposes ; and another German 
Runic filphabet has been found in a vellum MS., of the 
tenth century, in the convent of St. Galleii, in Switzerland; 
but William Grimm has shown | that these are only modifi- 
cations of the Anglo-Saxbn Runes, though he is of opinion 
that the alphabet of Urdbanus Mauriis may probably be that 
used by tho Nordalbingian Saxons prior to their invasion of 
England, as well as by several other Germanic tribes. That 
the Germans were accustomed to write on wooden tablets in 
Runic characters, is proved by the authority of Venantius 
Foltunatus, a bis'hop of Poictiers of tho sixth century, who, 
in one of liis epistles to his friend Flavius, tells him that 
when he is tired of the Latin, he can make use of the Hebrew, 

Greek, or even of tho Runic letters. 

♦ ^ 

Barbara fraxincia pinpratur rnna tabellia ; 

Quodque papyrus agit, virgula plana valid/* 

are the words which the poetical bishop makes use of, and by 
which ho meant to designate the German, and not the Scandi- 

^ • The so-callcd Anglo-Saxon cl^aractcra, except the two mentioned in the 

text, are a mere corruption of the Koman, and ought to bo abandoned. Bask 
very properly made use of Roman letters for his excellent Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, observing that he did so, ^^after mature deliberation, the written 
Anglo-Saxoir characters as they appeaf in MSS. being themselves a bar- 
barous, monkish corruption of the Roman, and tho printed ones a very im- 
perfect imitation of the MSS. To persist, therefore, in the use of them, 
(however venerable their appearance,) scffms to be without good lenson ; for 
though «cidlcd Anglo-S&on, they are no other than those employed at the 
same time in the writing of Latin ; if, therefore, we should be consistent, wo 
ought to employ types to re])rc&ent every variation of dhe monkish characters 
throughout the middle* age.s ; as the liand writing underwent many changes 
before the discov<?ry of printing, and tho restoration of tlie Roman alphabet.’* 
— Preface, page 55. 

f In his compendious work, entitled ** Ueber Deutsche Riinon,’* Getting. 
1821. 
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navian Eunes, as is evident from several other passages in 
which aUusiou is made to his ti'avels in Germany, Grimm 
has further shown, in the molt clear and satisflictory manuor, 
that the Anglo-Saxon Ktiuic alphabet was derived from the 
Scandinavian at a period, when it had only sixteen letters, 
the complepeutary letters of the t#ro alphabets having been 
formed on principles that offer not the slightest analogy. 
Hence we may safely infer that the Scandinavians were ac- 
quainted with Runic letters in the sixth century, arid, in all 
probability, at a much earlier period, though it is certainly 
very extraordinary that they should have made so little use 
of them. Grimm, after having established by the most con- 
clusive arguments the facts above stated, attempts to trace 
the sixteen original Runes * to a remote Asiatic source, found- 
ing his conjectures on their inadequacy to express all the 
sounds of tlic Old Norse language, and therefore assuming 
that they must necessarily have been borrowed from a more 
primitive tongue. Into this inquiry we will not follow him, 
as we deem the assumption to be somewliat gratuitous f, but 
leave the reader to draw his own conclusions from a com- 
parison of the three Runic alphabets which we give in the 
next page, together with tho'fcharactej’s said to have been in- 
vented by Ulphilus, but wdiich Grimm supposes were known 
to the Maso-Goths long before their learned bishop's trans- 
lation of the Gospels, their origijial form having been some- 
what changed when the Goths became acquainted with the 
Greek alphabet, and further modified by Ulphilus rendering 
them more adaptable for writing. 

• • 

* Not liav’ing as yet met with a satisfactory etymology of the word Hune, 
we will not give that generally adopted, as it is probably the most erroneous 
of all, but merely observe that the Norse a corresponds to tV German m, 
and that the famous root mandmffora or rather the demon conjured out of 
it, is designated in old German by the word alraun. See Will. Grimm's 
Deutsche Kunen, p. 67, and Jac<jb Grimm’s Deutsche M 3 ’^thologie, p. 376. 

+ In modem German, for instance, the sounds represented by D and P are 
ccpially as distinct as in English, yet these sounds arc so confdundod in 
some <»f the provincial dialects, that we much question whether an Austrian 
village BchoolinastfT,* if called upon to form an alphabet for the jargon he 
teaches his scholars, would not discard one of tlieni as supei'iluous. 
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2 

d ^ 

CG 


d 

o 

H 

. 

o <a 
rS 0) 

^ d 


•g I 
§ 


II 


If 


I 

ii 

•<P 4 


is 

I* 

*5 i 


< 5 w 


I 

E 

A 

iE 

0 

CE 




I 

M 

1 ^ 


J 

M 

5 . 


If 

6 

♦ 


P 

V 

F 

D 

TH 

T 


P 

V 

► 

t 1 


Kh 


H 

t 


F 

14 

1 



1 ^^ 

n 

Y 

N 

'I' 

T 

r 

K 

u 


s 

z 


C,K, and Q represent the same sound in An"lo-Saxon, tw.o of these 
letters are consequently superfluous. Rask only uses twenty-four clhiracters 
ill his Anglo-Saxon grammar. 
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We may remark, in conclusion, that no Runic lapidary in- 
scriptions in any of the ancient Upper Germanic languages 
have hitherto been discovered,^and we believe not more than 
two or three in Anglo-Sax<jn 

Mankind, every where essentially the same, have been al- 
ways led to*|)oetical composition prioff to that of prose. This 
seems at present the revei'se of the natural order ; but we 
think so either through our prejudices or for want of putting 
ourselves in the place of a people who are ignorant of •the art 
of writing. Pleasing sounds and the attractions of harmony 
would strike at first every ear ; but song could not long sub* 
sist without poetry. No sooner was it observed how these 
two united pow'ers fixed and impressed those images on the 
mind, which the memory was desirous of retaining, than they 
acquired a new degree of esteem, especially among such as 
aspired to a lasting fame. Verse >vas made use of to preserve 
the memory of remarkable events and great actions. The 
laws of a people, their religious ceremonies and rural labours 
were also recorded in numbers, because these are subjects which, 
consisting of a great variety of particulars, might easily fall 
into oblivion. Hence it was that Greece could already boast 
of an Homer, an Hesiod, and df many other poets, several ages 
before Pherecydes had written in prose. Hence among the 
Gauls and other Celtic nations there were poems composed on 


• One of these, cut on a stone cross, was found in Nottinghamshire, and a 
copy of it sent by Spelman, in 1618, to the famous northern antiquary, 
Olaus WormiiiS, who has given it in his jMoiium. Dan. page 161. The in-, 
scription consists of thirteen very legible Anglo-Saxon Runes. Wormiiis, how- 
ever, taking for granted that the inac|pption was in the old Norse hniguage, 
and not being able to extract any meaning from the letters as they stood, did 
not hesitate to transpose some and aid others, by dint of which legerdemain, 
he at length brought out Rino saU^ Riuia siuia, Rino set this Runic stone. 
Another erudite northern antiqua^, Hclverschov, tortured them into ^^vilos 
eroft ateos,** the barbarous Latin for vilis era aVteis, but AVilliam Grimm reads, 
without changing a letter, the Anglo-Saxon phnfsc, Rices diyh^ies, the 
dominion of the kingdom, which may mean the dominion of the kingdom of 
lioavcn over that of Cilrth, or the dominion of a civil jurisdiction, the cross 
being probably placed to mark the boundary of a pansh or a hundred. This 
auecdi»te will serve to show the reader that the present generation of iiorthcnn 

antiquaries, iii having recourse to the Jonathan Oldbuck manner of decipher- 
ing lapidiiry inscriptions — an amusing instance of which will be found in the 
next chapter — merely tread in the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors. 
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all subjects from the earliest ages, which the Druids, who were 
appointed to educate the youth, frequently employed twenty 
years in teaching them to re|)eat *. This custom, rendered 
sacred by its high antiquity, wlvch ever commands respect 
from the people, w^as in force many ages after the art of writing 
had pointed out a morc'»perfect method of preserving the me- 
morials of human knowledge. In like manner the Scandina- 
vians for a long time applied their Kunic letters only to the 
senseless purposes above mentioned ; nor did they, during so 
many years, ever think of committing to writing those verses 
*with which their memories were loaded; and it id probable 
that they only wrote down a small quantity of them at last. 
The idea of making a book never entered into the heads of 
those fierce warriors, who knew no medium between the ^’iolent 
exercises and fatigues of war or hunting and a stupid lethargic 
state of inaction. Among the innumerable advantages which 
accrued to the northern nations from the introduction of the 
Christian religion, that of teaching them to apply the know'- 
ledge of letters to useful purposes, is not the least valuable. 
Nor could a motive less sacred have eradicated that habitual 
and barbarous prejudice w’hich caused them to neglect so ad- 

• mirable a secret. The churcb3s and monasteries were at least 
so many asylums where this secret was preserved, while the 
ferocity of manners w^hich prevailed in the dark ages tended 
again to consign it to oblivion. 

So long as paganism prevailed in the north, the use of 
letters being very limited, it is no paradox to say that verse 
was a necessary medium of knowledge, and the poet an cssen- 

• tial officer of ^e state. And if it requires a peculiar and un- 
common genius to excel in this art, the professors of it would 
of course acquire a very high •degree of esteem and respect. 
All the historical monuments, of the north are full of the 
honours paid this order of men both by princes and people ; 
nor can the annals of poetry pro4uce any age or country which 
reflects more glorji and lustre upon it. The ancient chronicles 
constantly represent the kings of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden as attended by one or more Skalds ; for this was 
the name they gave their poets. They were more especially 
honoured and caressed at the courts of those princes, who 


♦ Oajsar, Comment, lib. vi. 1 1. 
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distinguished themselves bj' tlieir great actions and passion 
for glory. Harald Harfagra, for instance, placed them at his 
feasts above all the other oflBicefs of his court. Many princes 
entrusted them both in peace and war with commissions of 
the utmost importance. They never set out on any consider- 
able expedition without some of themlin their train. Hakon, 
Earl of Norway, had live celebrated Skalds along with him in 
that famous battle, when the warriors of Jomsburg were de- 
feated ; and history records that tliey sung each an •ode to 
animate the soldiers before they engaged. But they enjoyed 
another advantage, which would be more the envy of the poets 
of these days. They were rewarded for the poems they com- 
posed ill honour of the kings and heroes with magnificent 
presents ; we never find the Skald singing his verses at the 
courts of princes without being recompensed with golden rings, 
glittering arms, and rich apparel. Their respect for this or- 
der of men often extended so far as to remit the punishment 
of crimes they had committed, on condition they sued, put 
their pardon in verse. In a word, the poetic art was held in 
su(*h high estimation, that great lords and even kings did not 
disdain to cultivate it with the utmost pains themselves. 
Raguvald, Earl of the Orknojt islands, passed for a very ablo 
poet ; he boasts himself, in a song of his which is still extant, 
that he knew how to compose verses on all subjects. Bagnar 
Lodbrok was no less distinguished for his skill in poetry, than 
in war and navigation. Many of life poems were long pre- 
served in the north, and may be found inserted in the history 
of his life : and it is well known that ho died no less like a 
poet than a hero. • 

The respect, however, which the northern nations paid to 
their Skalds was not owing to the nobility of their extraction. 
A people whose object was glory, could not fail of ’showing a 
great deference to those who both published it abroad and 
consigned it to futurity, lQ]t tboir origin be what it would. 
A prince or illustrious warrior oftentimes exposed his life with 
so much intrepidity only to be praised by his Skald, wlio was 
both the witness and judge of his hraveiy. It is affirmed that 
this kind of men, although poets, were never guilty of flattery, 
and never lavished their praises on heroes and kings them- 
selves unless their gallant exploits were quite incontestable 

* Vid. Bartholin, p. 154, et cjip. 10. lib. i. passim. — P. 
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Hence arose the custom of always bringing them into^ the 
scene of action ; Olaf, king of Norway, placing three of them 
one day aroMnd him in battle, cried out \?'ith spirit, “ You 
shall not relate what you have only heard, but what you are 
eye witnesses of yourselves ! ’* The same poets usually recited 
their verses themselvesut solemn festivals and i^i'great assem- 
blies. But the subject of these poems was not confined to one 
single event, such as a victory or some generous action ; it 
was frequently a genealogical history of all the kings of the 
country, deduced down from the gods to the reigning prince, 

, w’ho ahvays derived his origin from them. These pbems were, 
according to Tacitus, the only annals of the Germans. They 
had great numbers of them, which were not wholly forgotten 
in the eighth century ; since Eginhord relates, that Charle- 
magne caused them to be committed to WTiting. “ And even 
learnt himself,” add§ the historian, “ the rude and ancient 
songs in which the exploits and the wars of the first princes 
w’gre celebrated.” In poems of the same kind consisted for 
many ages all the history of the Scandinavians. A bard named 
Thiodolf celebrated in his versos the exploits of Harald and 
tliirty of his predecessors ; another called Eyvind, composed 
.an historical poem which wet t back as far as Odin. Such 
are the sources whence Saxo drew his materials for the first 
six or so YOU books of his history, and he might doubtless have 
derived great assistance from them, if he had not happened 
to live ill an age wholly destitute of that exact skill in criticism 
which knows how to separate facts from the fictions with which 
they are blended. 

, The necessity there w^as^for poets, the natural attractions of 
the art itself, and those it derived from the manners of the 
age, greatly multiplied the ntomber of Skalds. An ancient 
Icelandic* manuscript has preserved a list of all such as dis- 
tinguished themselves in the three northern kingdoms, from 
the reign of Eagnar Lodbrok to t)iat of Valdcmar II. * They 
are in number twQ hundred and tliirty, among whom we find 
more*tlian one crowned head. But what is not less remark- 
able is, that the greatest part of them arc -natives of Iceland. 
The reader has doubtless by this time observed that we are 
indebted to that island for almost all the historical monii- 


* Vide Skuldatul in Append, ad Lit. Ptiin. 01. Worm. p. 242. 
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mcnts of the northern nations now remaining. It cannot 
easily be accounted for how it came to pass tliat a people, dis- 
joined from the rest of the world, few in number, depressed 
by j)overty, and situated in %o unfavourable a climate, should 
be capable, in those dark ages, of manifesting such a taste for 
literature, aiid should even rise to the perception of the more 
refined mental pleasures. While they were heathens, the 
Icelandic annalists were always deemed the best in the north. 
After they had embraced the Christian faith, they wete the 
first who thought of unravelling the chaos of ancient history, 
who collected tlie old poems, digested the chronicles into a • 
regular form, and applied themselves' to rescue from oblivion 
the traditions of their pagan theology. Were we better in- 
formed of certain particulars relating to the state of the north 
during those remote ages, we might posaibly find the cause of 
this phenomenon either in the poverty of the inhabitants of 
Iceland, which drove them to seek their fortunes at the neigh- 
bouring courts, or in the success of their first bards, which 
excited their emulation, and at the same time prepossessed 
strangers in their favour ; or lastly in the nature of their re- 
publican goveniment, in which the talent of oratory and the 
reputation of superior sense aiitl capacity are the direct roads * 
to respect and preferment. 

The style of these ancient poems is very enigmatical and 
figurative, veiy remote from the common language, and for 
that reason, grand, but tumid ; sublime, hut obscure If it 
he the character of poetry to have nothing in common with 
prose, if the language of the gods ought to he quite different 
from that of men, if every tiling should be expressed by 
imagery, figures, hyperboles, aiq^ allegories, the Scandinavians 
may rank in the highest class of poets ; nor is this upaccount- 
able. The soaring flights of*fimcy may possibly more pecu- 
liarly belong to a rude and uncultivated, than to a civilized 
people. The great objects of nature strike more forcibly on 
rude imnginations. Their passions are not impaired liy the 
constraint of laws and education. The paucity of their ideas 
and tlie barrenness of their language oblige them to borrow 

J If we make a distinction between Eddaic jind Skaldic poctn'', grand 
and sublime ” are epithets quite inapplicable to the latter, hy far the greater 
part of which is mere bombast ; tumid and obscure/' enough to be utterly 

worthless.— E d. ^ ^ 
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from all nature, images fit to clothe their conceptions in. 
How should abstract terms ai^ reflex ideas,, which so much 
enervate our *poctiy, be found in theirs ? They could seldom 
have been met with in their rribst familiar conversations. 
The moment the soul, reflecting on its own operations recurs 
inwards, and detaches itself from exterior objdete, the ima- 
gination loses its energj% the passions their activity, the mind 
becomes severe, and requires ideas rather than sensations : 
hinguafte then becomes precise and cautious, and poetry, being 
no longer the child of pure passion, is able to aflect Vut iFcebly. 
Tf it be asked, what is become of that magic power which the 
ancients attributed to this art, it may be well said to exist 
no more. The poetry of the modem languages is nothing 
more than reasoning in rhyme, addressed to the understand- 
ing, but very little to ♦the heart. No longer essentially con- 
nected with religion, politics, or morality, it is at present, if I 
may so say, a mere private art, an amusement that attains its 
end when it has gained the cold approbation of a few select 
judges. 

The most affecting and most striking passages in the an- 
cient northeni poetry, were siyh as now seem to us the most 
'whimsical, unintelligible, and overstrained ; so diiTerent are 
our modes of thinking from llieirs. We can admit of nothing 
hut what is accurate and perspicuous. They only required 
bold and astonishing images, which appear to us hyperbolical 
and gigantic. What also contributes to render fhoir poetry vciy 
obscure at present is, that the language of it is borrowed from 
their mythology ; a mythology not so familiar to us as that of 
*thc Greeks and Romans, when they did not allude to their 
own fables, they took their n8.ctaphors from other subjects, 
which were commonly very far-felcbed and remote; thus a 
poet seldom expressed heaven tly any other term than “ the 
skull of the giant Ymir,” alluding to a fable on that subject. 
The rainbow was allied “ the bri'dge of the gods gold was 
“ the ‘tears of Freyja;’* poctiy, “ the present, or the drink of 
Odin.'* The earth was either indifferently “ the spouse of 
Odin, the flesh of Ymir, the daughter of the night, the vessel 
which floats on the ages, or the foundation of the air herbs 
and plants were called “ the hair or the fleece of the earth.” 
A combat was termed ‘‘ a bath of blood, the hail of Odin, the 
fchock of bucklers the sea was “ the field of pirates and 
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the girdle of the earth ice, the greatest of all bridges 
a ship, “ the horge of the waves the tongue, “ tlie sword of 
words,” &c. JKach of their deities might be expressed by an 
infinite variety of phrases, •In short, a peculiar study of this 
kind of language was necessary to constitute a poet ; for which 
reason they’sarly composed a diction&ry of it for the use of 
the Skalds, as well as their readers. The same Kagnvald, 
Earl of the Orkneys, before spoken of, is said to hdve com- 
posed a work of this sort, which, according to Wormius,*is still 
extant, under the name of the “ Poetical Key.” Another is 
found at tne end of the prose Edda, and is entitled “ Skalda/ 
or the Art of Poetry,” This is a coUection of epithets and sy- 
nonymous words selected from their best poets, very like those 
which arc put into the himds of young people when they 
first apply themselves to Latin poetry. J.t w as also usual with 
tlie Skalds to interlard their discourse with extemporary 
verses. Thus it is reported of an Icelandic hard, named Si- 
vard, tliat when he spoke in prose his tongue seemed emto- 
rassed and to deliver his thoughts with difficulty, but that he 
expressed himself in verse with the greatest fluency and ease. 
The historians frequently and positively assure us that those 
verses were spoken off-hand, Tliis is what is remarked in the* 
life of the poet Egill, for instance, who purchased his pardon 
from the king of Nonvay hy singing an extemporary ode which 
still remains, and is entitled the “ lissom of Egill.”* The same 
oulogium is often given to another more ancient Bimld, called 
Eyvind. All the chronicles mention his great facility in com- 
})osing verses, as a matter w^ell known throughout the north. 

The taste wliich the Skalds hadf for the abstruse and com- * 
jdicated could not fail of ruiinjng them into allegories and 
enigmas of every kind: we often meet with princes pnd great 
warriors, in tho ancient chrbnicles, proposing riddles, and 
affixing penalties on such as could not unravel them. But 
excepting some few which are tolerably ingenious, they are 
either totally unintelligible, or built on vel^bal equivocations. 
The poets were not limited to this kind only. There is men- 
tion made from the earliest ages of Logog^yphs t, and other 

* Vid. Torf. H. N. tom. ii. p. 138, et seq. 

+ A Logo^yph is a kind of cnignui, 'which consists of taking, in different 
senses, the different parts of the same word. — See instances of this species 
of false wit, in 01. Wormii Litcnit. itiinlc. p. 183, 185, &c. — P. 
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Still more trifling species of mt, for which we happily want 
even names. Some of them mast have cost piuch labour, and 
all imply such an acuteness anH patience in the inventors, as 
would hardly be expected from a nation of warriors. 

Tlierc remains now but one word to add by way of conclu- 
sion. When the truth bf facts is once solidly established, we 
may safely reason concerning their causes. From a repre- 
sentatiofl of such facts, (which are here only brought together 
and left to speak for themselves.) a picture has been given of 
the ancient northern nations. But having thus informed our- 
'belves concerning the manners of this people, why may we 
not proceed a step farther, to consider the general causes of 
their character? It does not seem impossible here to discover 
and pursue the path which nature has taken. A great abund- 
ance of blood and hupaours, strong and rigid fibres, together 
with an inexhaustible vigour, formed the constitutional tern* 
perament of the Scandinavians and Germans, as they do in- 
deed of all savage people who live under a like climate. 

Hence proceeded that impetuosity and violence of their 
passions when they were once roused ; and hence, in their 
calmer moments, that serious, phlegmatic, and indolent turn. 
The exercises of war and ther chase which are great fatigues 
to a less robust people, were to them only amusements, the 
means of shaking off their lethargy, and of giving an agreeable 
and even necessary motion to the body. Their relish for this 
kind of life, the effect of constitution, strengthened in its turn 
the cause that produced it. Thus strongly moulded by the 
hand of nature, and rendered hardy by education, the opinion 
‘they entertained of their o’Jhi courage and strength must have 
given the peculiar turn to theif character. A man who thinks 
he has nothing to fear, cannot endure any sort of constraint ; 
much less will he submit to any arbitrary authority, which he 
sees only supported by human power, or such as he can brave 
with impunity. As he thinks himself not obliged to court any 
one’s fevour or depVecate his resentment, he scorns dissimula- 
tion, artifice, or falsehood. He regards these faults, the effects 
of fear, as the most degrading of all others. Ho is alwnys 
ready to repel force by force ; hence he is neither suspicious 
nor distrustful. A declared enemy to his enemy, he attacks 
openly^ he confides in, and is true to others; generous, and 
sometimes in the highest degree magnanimous, because he 
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places his dearest interest in the idea ho entertains and would 
excite of his coumge. He doei| not willingly confine himself 
to such occupations as require more assiduity than action, 
more application of mind than body ; because moderate exer- 
cise is not sufficient to put his blood ^and fibres into such a 
degree of motion as is necessary to his own ease. Hence that 
distaste for the arts ; and, as the passions always endepour to 
justify themselves, hence also that contempt and p'r^udice 
which represent the profession of the arts as dishonourable. 
War then, becomes the only employment he can exercise with 
plefjsuro. The frequent and extreme vicissitudes, the fatigues 
and dangers attendant on this way bf life, are alone able to 
throw him into those violent and continual agitations his habit 
of body requires. Now if we suppose after this a whole society 
composed of such men, to what a degree of emulation must 
their courage arise ? The love of distinction, so natural to all 
men, having here no other object than personal valour, with 
what ardour must that quality have been cultivated nitd 
cherished ! The love of arms becoming thus their ruling 
and universal passion, would soon characterize their religion, 
dictate their laws, and, in short, form their prejudices and 
opinions, wliich decide every thi^g among mankind. 

Ihit it may be objected, that if the manners and character 
of the ancient northern people proceeded so much from the 
climate, as the same cause still operates, why is the effect 
altered? This is only a specious difficulty. A nation is 
never solely influenced by climate, except in its infancy; 
while it is uncultivated and barbarous, it is only guided by 
instinct ; the objects of sense and tlie modes of living being 
as yet simple and uniform. ^^Jhen, after some ages, reason 
lias been expanded by experience and reflection, whqn legis- 
lators have arisen, who, either *by the native force of genius, 
or by observing the mannei's of other nations, have so en- 
larged their undei*standings as to perceive the necessity of a 
change of manners, it is then that a new system of princijdes 
combat, and cither divide the empire Avith, or totally triumph 
over, the first physical causes. Such was tho immediate effect 
of Christianity in the north, an event wliich, considered only 
in a philosophical light, should he ever regarded as tho dawn 
of those happy days which Avcrc afterwards to shine out with 
superior splendour. In eflect, this religion, which tended to 
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correct the abuse of licentious liberty, to banish bloody dis- 
sensions from among individuals, to restrain robberies and 
piracy, softening the ferocity of manners, requiring a certain 
knowledge of letters and history, re-establishing a part of 
mankind, who groane^ under a miserable slavery, in their 
natural rights, introducing a relish for a life of*^eace, and an 
idea of happiness independent of sensual gratifications, sowed 
the seeds, if I may so speak, of that new spirit which grew 
to maturity in the succeeding ages, and to which the arts and 
sciences, springing up along with it, added still mqre strength 
and vigour. 

But, after all, is it vSry certain, as the objection supposes, 
that the climate of Europe has not undergone a change since 
the times we speak of? Those who have read the ancients 
with attention, think differently, and conclude, that the de- 
grees of cold arc at this time much less severe than they were 
formerly. This is not a place to enlarge on a subject which 
Aight appear foreign to the work. Let it suffice to observe, 
that the rivers in Gaul, namely, the Loire and the Rhone, 
were regularly frozen over every year, so that frequently 
whole armies ^nth their carriages and baggage could march 
over them. Even the Tibe/ froze at Rome, and Juvenal says 
positively that it was requisite to break the ice in winter, in 
order to come at the water of that river. Many passages in 
Horace suppose the streets of Rome to be full of ice and 
snow. Ovid assures us, that llie Black Sea was frozen 
annually, and appeals for the truth of this to the governor of 
the province, whose name he mentions: he also relates several 
circumstances concerning that climate, which at present agree 
only with Norw’ay or Swedpn. The forests of Thrace and 
Panuonia were full of bears and wild boars, in like manner as 
now the forests of the north'. The northern part of Spain 
was little inhabited for the same cause. In short, all the 
ancients who mention the climate of Gaul, Germany, Paii- 
noitia and Thrace, speak of it as insupportable, and agree 
that the ground was covered with snow the greatest part of 
the year, being© incapable of producing olives, gi’apes, and 
most other fruits. It is easy to conceive that tlie forests 
being cleared away, the face of the country better cultivated, 
and the marshy places drained, the moist exhalations which 
generate cold, must be considerably lessened, and that the 
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rays of the sun must have a J?reer access to warm the earth. 
The same things has happened in North America since the 
Europeans have carried there tneir accustomed industry. The 
history of the north leaver us no room to doul)t that there 
have been vast forests cut down, and, hy this single means, ex- 
tensive marshes have been dried up aVid converted into land 
fit for cultivation. Without mentioning the general causes 
which insensibly effect the destruction of forests, it was com- 
mon to set these on fire in order to procure fertile fields. A 
king of Sweden was surnamed the w'ood-cutter, for having 
grubbed dp and cleared vast provinces, and felled the trees ' 
with which it was all covered Nor were they less cleared 
away in Norway and Denmark. Thus a change in the climate 
must long have preceded that in the manners. 

What conclusion ought wc to draw fjom all this ? If for 
these fifteen or sixteen centuries, the arts, sciences, industry 
and politeness have been incessantly advancing in the north 
of Europe, we cannot but evidently discover three causes 
this, which, though different in their natures, have yet been 
productive of the same effect. The first, is that restlessness 
natural to the people of all nations, but which acts more 
forcibly on the inhabitants of ^Europe, and is ever urging ’ 
them to exchange their present condition in hopes of a 
better : the second, slower but equally sure, is the change of 
climate : the third, more sensible, more expeditious, but more 
accidental, is that communication formed between mankind by 
commerce and religion, and cemented by a thousand new re- 
lations ; which has, in a short time, transported from the south 
into the north new arts, manners, afid opinions. These three 
causes have continually operated, and the face of Scandinavia 
changes daily. It already shines with somewhat mpre than 
borrowed lights. Time produces strange revolutions ! Who 
knows whether the sun will not one day rise in the north? 

• 

* M. Mallet alludes to the Olaf Trctelg^ia of the Tngliiif?a-saga, and tlio 
reader will find by referring to page 86, that this so-called king, even if the 
statement may he relief on, merely cleared a small district, and not ‘'vast 
provinces,” and that the surname of wood-cutter was gi\Vm him hy his enemies, 
in order to throw ridicule on his proceedings. — Ei>. 
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CHAPTER I. 

C€'L0NIZAT10N OF (JKEKNL-VND, AND DlSCOVKttY OF THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT DY THE SCANDINAVIANS. 

Abort a century aftcT the discovery of Iceland, of >vhi(di an 
» account has been previously given a Norwegian chieftain 
named Thorvald, having been banished for homicide, retired 
thither with his son Eirek, surnamed the Red. Some years 
afterwards, i>robably in Oso, Eirek was sentenced to three 
years’ exile for a similar offence, and set sail towoi'ds the west 
ill quest of a coast that had recently been descried by a Nor- 
wegian navigator. Ills search proved successful, and he 
landed on a small island^ west of Capo Farewell, where he 
passc<l the lirst winter. In the spring he wont to survey the 
mainland, and linding it covered with a pleasing verdure, gave 
it the name of Granland, Greenland, saying, tliat a good 
name would induce people to settle there. Eirek, when the 
term of his banishment was expired, returned to Iceland, and, 
in tlia year OHO, Again set sail for Greenland with a iiumherol* 
settlers, and estahlishod himself in a jilace he named Bratta- 
hlid, on a creek .called after him, Eireksfjord (Eric’s Frith), 
wliich soon became a very considerable colony t. Some years 

* See page 1 87. 

Eirekfcfjord is supposed to be the niodern Tuniuilliorbik in tlio Jiili.mes- 
hfOcib district oji the eastera coast of Baffin's Bay, in lat. CO® 5^. Brattahlid 
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afterwards, probably in 907, Aeif, the son of Eirek, having 
inaclo a voyage to Norway, met with a favourable reception 
from King Olaf Tryggvason, vAo persuaded him to embrace 
the doctrines of Christianity^ or, more properly speaking, to be 
baptized, and then sent him back, accompanied by a priest, to 
convert the •n^w colony. Eirek was 'at first offended at his 
son for deserting the faith of his forefathers, but was at length 
obliged to give his tacit consent to the propagation of the new 
religion, which was soon embraced by all the settlers, fliougli 
it would appear that Eirek himself remained to the day of his 
death a worshipper of Thor and Odin. The settlements in * 
Greenland continued to increase and flourish. They were 
divided into the East and the West liyrjd, or inhabited 
districts, the intervening tract being termed the Ubyr/d^ 
or uninhahited count^J^ The West Bygd, at a later period, 
contained ninety farms, with four churches ; tho East Bygd, 
one liimdred and ninety farms and two towns, with one catlie- 
dral, eleven churches, and three monasteries. The catlicdfal 
was ill Garda. The first bishop was ordained in lliJl, the 
sovouteenth and last in 140i ; and documentary proofs of his 
having ofliciated in 1400 at a marriage in (iarda have lately 
been discovered by tho learned S^^inu Magniisen, who derives* 
his pedigree from the marriage in question. After this 
notliing more was heard of the Greenland colonics. How 
they perished w'c know not. 

Tlic learned men of the seventeenth century, wlien they 
recalled to mind that a Christian community had existed on 
these remote shores for upwards of four centuries, could only 
ac<;ount for its e.xtinction by a sutldeii catastrophe. Some " 
supposed that the settlements h|d been ravaged by the pirates 
who infested the north seas at the close of the fojirteenth 
century; others, that tho greaf pestilence of 1318, called the 
Black Death, had swept off’ the greater part of the population, 
and that the survivors had been massacred h^ tlie Esquimaux. 
But it seems very unlikely that pirates w'ould have directed 
their marauding expeditions to such a poor country as Green- 
land, and although the colony may probablyiiave been visited 


was long the residence of Eirek’s descendants, and afterwards of the chief 
»nnf»islrate of Greenland. The word may be rendered by Steepslope ; from 
MruUi’, s>teej», and fUidy a slope or acclivity. 
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by the terrible scourge so graphically described by Boccaccio 
m the introduction to his Decameron, we bejieve there is no 
documentary* evidence to show that this was actually the case. 
We know at least that upwards of half a century later there 
was still a bishop at Gi^da, and may therefore conclude that 
the colonists were able & resist the attacks of the 'Esquimaux, 
with whom they appear to have been in constant hostility. 
The real cause of the gradual decay and final extinction of 
these Settlements was, no doubt, the pernicious system of 
commer^^ policy pursued by the mother country. Previous to 
*lho Calmar Union, Queen Margaret had made the 'trade with 
Iceland, Greenland, and ‘the Faeroe islands a royal monopoly, 
only to be carried on in vessels belonging to, or licensed by, 
the sovereign ; and this monopoly Avas kept up by her suc- 
cessors, and, after tliQ dissolution of the union, by the kings 
of Denmark, to a very late period, being only abolished for 
Iceland in 1770. Finn Magnusen, in a very able paper 
on»the trade betAveen England and Iceland during the Mid- 
dle Ages, published in the Nord-isk Tidskrift for Oldkyn- 
dighed, very justly observes that “Iceland AA'ould probably 
have shared the same fate as Greenland, had not British mor- 
'chants, in spite of oppositionf supplied it Avitli articles abso- 
lutely necessary for the existence of its inhabitants.” 

A few fruitless attempts were made in the sixteenth century 
to rediscover the lost colonies ; but as it Avas not knoAvn at 
that period that Greenland had a west coast, the two Bygds 
were naturally supposed to have been situated on the eastern 
one. Subsequently to the voyages of Davis, Frobisher, and 
* Baffin, it became tlic gederal opinion of northern antiqua- 
ries that the East and West Bytjds were situated respectively 
on the eapt and west coasts of the peninsula. In 1 721, Hans 
Egede, a zealous Norwegian eleVgyman, prevailed on the king 
of Denmark to form a new settlement on the west coast, 
Egede himself going out as missionary. Since the establish- 
ment ^f this colony numerous vestiges of the ancient one have 
been discovered ; urns, implements, fragments of church bells, 
Hunic inscriptions’, and rained edifices — especially in the dis- 
trict of Julianeshaab. We know by several very accurate 
topographical descriptions of Hie ancient settlements that the 
West Bygd only contained four churches, and as the ruins 
of seven have been discovei'ed in the southern part of West 
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Greenland, the opinion gradJklly gained ground that both 
Bygds were situ^d on the weat coast ; the supporters of this 
hypothesis contending that the current, which* sets south- 
westward from tlie Polar Seas, accumulates the ice on the 
east coast of Greenland to an extent which must, in all ages, 
have rendeihd the climate much mote rigorous than that of 
the west coast, and formed an insurmountable barrier to colo- 
nization, This ijuestion was finally set at rest in 1829 by 
Captain Graah, who, by order of the Danish govemmdht, ex- 
plored the east coast in umiaks — ^tlie larger kind Esqui- 
maux boats — from Cape Farewell to the sixty-fourth parallel* 
of latitude, without finding a single trace of the ancient 
colonies 

Tlie prevailing opinion of the northern antiquaries at pre- 
sent is, that the East Bygd extended fy)m Cape Farewell to 
Immartinek, in lat. 00^ 50', and the West Bygd from Arksut 
Creek, lak 01° 40', to lat. 07° The coast beyond the West 
Bygd, was called Nordrsetiir and was much frequented ^in 
the summer season by the colonists for fishing. They also 
api)ear to have had some permanent settlements on this coast, 
both to the south and north of Disco Island. 

In 1824, a stone was found iA the island of Eingiktorsoak,* 
in lat. 72° 54', long. 50°. w^est of Greenwich, hearing a Runic 
inscription, which was submitted to Finn Magnusen, Professor 
liask, and Dr. Brynjulfvson of Icehiud ; and these celebrated 
Iluuologists, witliout any communication on the subject having 
passed between them, respectively arrived at the same inter- 
pretation of the characters, except the last six, which Professor 
Bask and linn Magiiuscii at length agreed meant the nu: • 
merals MCXXXV ; Dr. Brynjulvson contenting himself with 
expressing an opinion that they might he mere ornaments, 
but that, from the form of the other characters, he should 
deem the inscription to be of the twelfth century. These 
gentlemen gave the inscription as follows 


Narmtivc of ah Expedition to the East Coast»of Greenland by Capt. 
Ma d Danish Royal Navy. Translated by the late E. Gordon 

t From seta, a seat. The northcni seats i or, possessions. 
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BLLIGR • SIGVATHS • SON : E ■ OK • BJANNE^: TORTAESON : 
OK : ENRITHI*^ ODDSSON : LAUliAEDAK - IN ; FYRIR GAKHDAO 
HLOTHV ■ VARDATB • OKEYDU : MCXXXV. 

which, in correct Norse, Vould be s' 

“ Erlingr Sighvatssonr, ok Bjami ThorSarson, ok Eiiidri^i 
Oddsson, laugardaginn fyrir gagndag, hl6%u varSa thcssa (yel 
thenna,*) ok ixiddu; MCXXXV. 

In English : 

Erling Sighvatsson, and Bjami Tliordasson, and Eindrid 
Oddsson, on Saturday before Gangday, raised these marks and 

cleared the ground, 1135. 

« 

We subjoin a woodcut of the Eangiktorsoak stone, copied 
from the Antiquitates Americana. 



■ Professor Bafn derives gagndagr, from gagn, victory, and 
dagr a day — the day oj victor;}'; and observes that the Ice- 
landers gave this appellation tc two festivals of the church, 
one falling on the 14th of May, the other on the 95th of 
April, or Ascension Day, whicli was popularly tenned 
gagnda,grinn eini, and hinn mikli ; the unique and the great 
day of (spiritual) victory. Ascension week was celebrated in 
Catholic times with peculiar solemnity ; the priests, accom- 
panied by the people, going in procession with lighted torches, 
and sprinkling holy water round the churches. It was no 
doubt from this going, or ganging, in procession, that the three 
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days before Ascension Day* were called, in Anglo Saxon, 
gang dagos, an(l in old Scotcb|<jran^ dayis. Bjorn Haldorson 
in bis Icelandic dictionary, riders tbem by gagndagar, vel 
gdngdagar, the latter being, no doubt, the more popular 
appellation. Be tbis os it may, tbe meaning of tbe inscrip- 
tion is, tbdt in tbe twelfth century— and if we admit Pro- 
fessor Hash’s interpretation of the last six Runic characters — 
in 1135, on the Saturday, either before April 95th or 
May 14lh — in all -probability the former — three Ndhhmen 
cleared the ground, and set up marks or mounds, some ves- 
tiges of which were observed on the spot where the stone was! 
found, to show that they had taken^possession of the land — 
probably of the whole island, "[yhis would indicate an inten- 
tion of settling there, ' and they must at all events _ have 
passed the winter in this high latitude, Baffin's Bay being 
unnavigahle at so early a season. The discovery of this 
Runic stone has thus made us acquainted with the singular 
fact that Northmen explored the Polar Seas, and wintored 
in these icebound regions, seven centuries previous to the 
exj)editions of Captains Parry and Ross, and that, too, 
without being furnished with any of the numerous comforts 
and conveniences of a modem dutht. • 

Otlier Runic stones have been discovered in the district of 
0 uliuneshaab, but they offer nolliing of interest. One of tliese. 
a tombstone, with the epitaph “ Vigdis rests here, God 
glad her soul ” — ^was found on the shores of a creek called 
I^l^p, supposed to be Einars^iird, near the founda- 
tionk of a church flO feet in length, and 48 in breadth. 
Some dilanidated walls at the bottom of the same creek,* 
inclosing an area of 120 feet by 100, are supposed to be 
the rethains of the cathodraf of Garda; hut the most re- 
markable fuin yet discovered is at Kakortok, situated on a 
bi'anch of this creek. It is an edifice, evidently a church, 51 
feet in length, and 25 in* breadth, having a round-headed 
window at each gable, and foursquare wdnflows in each. of tho 
lateral walls, which are from 4 to 8 feet thick, and of mas- 
sive stone * • 

AVe liave thus seen that the old Icelandic Sagas state ex- 
plicitly that colonies of Northmen existed on the shores of 

• Two views of tliis ruin arc given in the Antiq. Amcr. Plate IX. 
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Greenland from the close of tliie tenth to the bogiimiug 
of the fifleentli centorj. From that period,, to th« midiUe 
of the last cehtury, nothing more ■was heard of them, and 
those who hmi not read the original* documents, end been con- 
■vinced from the internal evidence afhrded by the simplici^ 
and truthfulness of the '^narrative that they dealt '-with &cts, 
and not 'with liction, might reasonably doubt their testimony, 
and, by analogical reasoning, that of the Sagas in generm. 
The Eifiiic inscriptions, and the numerous vestiges of the 
former colonies, scattered along the east coast of Baffin's 
Bay, are therefore doubly interesting and important ; ‘ fur they 
not only confirm, in the most striking manner, the authen- 
ticity of the Sagas relating ^o Greenland, but warrant the 
conclusion that those which tell us; in the same artless 
manner, of the discovery of the American continent are equally 
trustworthy, though their statements have not as yet been 
confirmed by the same kind of palpable evidence. 

Xhe Sagas, relating to America, were mode use of by Tor- 
fsBus for his Hisloria ViiUandiai Antique," published in 
1705, which contains a correct account of the discoveries of 
the Northmen in the western hemisphere. More or less am- 
ple iuformation on the subjec&Avas also furnished by several 
eminent writers of the last century ; notwithstanding which, 
the literary world seemed unwilling to admit the starthng fact, 
that a people, who were erroneously supposed to have been 
without the pale of European civilization, should have crossed 
the wild waves of the Atlantic, and trod the shores of a mighty 
'continent ages before its name became associated with tibat 
■of Columbus. In order to remove any further doubts ,on this 
point. Professor Bafu undertook the laborious task of publish- 
ing the original narratives of tile voyages, and we believe that 
no impartM person who has examined the documentary evi- 
dence given in the “ AntiquitcUes Americana ’’ =>■ will any longer 
hesitate to acknowledge the claims of the Scandinavians 
to prioi^ty of discovery, though he may differ, as we do, very 

* Antiquitates Ainericanaj ; sive Scriptores SoptcTvtrionaJcs rcrum ante 
Columbiananim in America, 1 vol. fol. CVipenh. 1837, published by the 
Boyal Society of Northern Antiquarians. Mr. Kafin, who was assisted in his 
task by Finn Magnusen, has given the Icelandic (Old Norse) text, with the 
various readings of the MSS., accompc'inicd by translations in Danish and 
Latin. 
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materially from the learned antiquarians of Copenhagen 
respecting the •light in whiclf such a discovery on^t to he 
regarded. 

The two most important documents published by Mr. Eafh 
are the of Eirek the Bed, ajid of Thorfinn Karlselhi, 

which were'probably first committed to writing in the twelfth 
century, or about four generations after the events recorded 
took place. The manuscript of the latter Saga, made use of 
by Mr. Bafn as the basis of his text, is on vellum, and Iwars in- 
ternal (yidence of having been written at the close of the 
tljirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth century. The Sa^ 
of Eirek the Red forms a part of tiie beautiful vellum manu- 
script called the “ Codex Flutoiensis,” which is a collection 
of Sagas Iraiiscribed from older manuscripts between the 
years 1387, and 1395 ; that is to say, a*centary before the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. Begging the reader to bear 
in mind this significant fact, we shall proceed, without entering 
into farther details, to give an abstract of these Sagas, «ith 
such e.\planations as may bo called for in the course of the 
narrative, especially on points that have furnished matter for 
discussion, or further investigation. 

Among those who accompunfod Eirek the Red to 6reen1an*d 
was Heijulf, whose son Bjami was at that time on a trading 
voyage to Norway. Returning to Iceland in the course of 
the summer*, and finding that his family had left the island, 
Bjarni resolved to follow them, and pass the winter, as he had 
been used to do, at his father’s fireside. He accordingly set 
sail, though neither he nor any of his men had ever navigated 
the Greenland seas, and for mdhy days was driven ly tern* 
pestuous north win^, accotty)anied by dense fogs, he knew 
not whither. When the weather cleared up, he decried land, 
which, on approaching, he found to be moderately elevated 
and overgrown with wood. Being convinced that it could not 
be Greenland, which had been represented to him as distin- 
guishable at a distance by its snow-cappe'& mountains,* he left 
it to larboard, and, standing out to sea, after sailing two days 
again descried fand, lower tlian the fonner, but also over- 
grown with wood. Continuing his course with a south-west wind, 
he came in three days to a lofty island, the shore of which 


* TMs must have been in the year 986. See page 244. 
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presented numerous icebergs an^ glaciers. The country not 
appearing to B^ami very attract^'e, he again stood out to sea, 
and after sailhig four days, with fresTi gales, reached Her- 
julihes *, in Greenland, where his fkther was settled. 

Some years after this i^jarni, being again in Nor^vay, visited 
Eirek, one of the principal jarls of the countiy, arid* was much 
blamed, when he related his adventures, for not having ex- 
amined the land he had discovered more accurately. On his 
return tio Greenland, the chief topic of conversation during 
the long winter evenings was the newly discovered copntry to 
the south-west, and the spirit of enterprise being thus kept 
awake, Leif, son of Eirek the Red, purchased Bjami’s vessel, 
which he fitted out, about the year 1000, witli every requisite 
for a long voyage, and prevailed on his father to accompany 
him. Old Eirek happening, however, to fall from his horse, 
on his way to the place of embarkation, regarded it as a sign 
that he was not destined to make any further distsoveries, and 
tlierefore returned home, leaving Leif, with a crow of thirty- 
five men, to set sail without him. 

The first land they made wiis that which Bjami had seen 
last. Going on shore they found no herbage of any kind, but 
&"bare rugged plain of broad JUit rocks, extending from tho 
foot of a chain of ice and snow-clad mountains to the sea-side. 
Having given the name of IIelluland(l) |, Shisthmd, ot ihe 
land of large flat broad stones, to this country, Leif continued 
his voyage, and arrived at a loiv level coast, with numerous white 
sandy cliffs, and thickly covered tcith wood, from which circum- 
stance he called it Markland t. Woodland (2). After sailing two 
days more, with a north-east Vdnd, they came to an island, and 
entered a channel between it and a point projecting northwards 
from the mainland. Holding their course w'estwards, along 
the shores of the latter, they remarked that u great extent of 
ground was left dry at ebb-tide. They afterwards went on 
shore where a river, issuing from a lake, fell into the sea, and 
being pleased with the appearance of the country, brought 
their vessel up the river with the flood-tide, and moored her 
in the lake. Having made up their minds to winter in this 
place, they constructed some large and commodious dwellings 

* .Supposed to be the modem Ikifmit, near Cape Farcwell. 

f The figures refer to the Explanatory llcmarks at the end of the chapter. 

From mtirk, a wood, or thicket. 
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or booths, known affcerwardii under the appellation of 
hudify or Leifsbooths (3). Both the lake and the river afforded 
them an abundant supply of llie finest salmom The soil apr 
peared to be fruitful, apd the pasturage excellent. The 
climate was temperate, there being no severe cold during the 
winter, and^ the grass never losing its freshness. 

Wlien tfiey had finished building, Leif divided his people 
into two companies, to be employed alternately in exploring 
the country and keeping watch at the booths. It happened 
one day that they missed a German, named Tyrker, who was 
a great favourite of Leifs, having been for years in his father]^ 
service. Leif instantly set out with twelve men in search of 
him, but they had not gone far wlben they saw him coming 
towards them with an tiir of extraordinary gaiety. He at 
first, to their great surprise, accosted them in German, but 
at length told them in Norse that life had been feasting on 
grapes, having found at a short distance up the couiftry a 
place covered with wild vines. On Leif appearing to doubt 
this statement, he added, that he surely ought to know ^hat 
grapes were, having been bom in a country where there was 
no lack of them (4). They soon ascertained, in fact, that grapes 
grew in abundance in most pjjyrts of the country around iheip, 
a circumstance which induced I jeif to give it the appropriate 
name of Vinland, Wineland (5). After passing the winter in 
this place, and loading their vessel with timber, and their 
long boat with grapes, they set sail in the spring for Green- 
land (0). On approaching the coast, they descried on a rock 
a party of shipwrecked people, fifteen iu all, including their 
chief Thorir, and his wife Gutlri^a. Leif rescued tli^m from 
their perilous position and took them home with him, and 
from this circumstance obtained the surname of tho Lucky. 

Oil hearing the fiivourablc account that Leif gave of Vin- 
laiid, his brother Thorvald, ueeming that the country had not 
been suflicioiitly explored, set out in 1002, in Leif’s vessel,, 
with thirty men, and arrived without acci^leiit at Leifsbooths. 
The following spring Thorvald sent a party out in the* boat to 
explore the coast to tlio south. Tho party, on their return iu 
autumn, reported that they had found thd country everywhere 
very beautiful and well wot>ded, tho woods extending to within 
a short distance of the beach, which ivas in general of a fine 
white sand ; that there were numerous shoals and islands 
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the coast, but, 'with the etcepdon of a wooden shed on 
one of the islands, they had nowhere found any trace edher 
of man or beast (7). The follc^ng 8umn)er,*!l004, Thorvald 
sailed eastward from Leifsbooths, ^nd then northward, past a 
remarkable headland, which, with an opposite headland, in- 
closed a bay. Here they were driven by a violet gale into 
shoal water, and were obliged to remain a considerable time 
to make a new keel for their vessel ; Thorvald setting up the 
old one«on the headland, which he named, from this circum- 
stance, Kjcdarties, Keelncss or Cape Keel (8). He then sailed 
along the coast eastward, and coming to a finely wooded head- 
land, went on shore with p,ll his followers, and was so struck 
with the beauty of the scenery, that he exclaimed, “ Here 
should 1 like to fix my dwelling ! ” As they were preparing 
to go on board, they observed three canoes or sealskin boats 
drawn up on thfe be&ch, under each of which were three 
Esquimaa.x or Skrsellings, as they were called by tho 
Northmen. Of the nine natives they killed eight, one escaping 
in ifis canoe. They were then, continues the Saga, so weary 
that they all fell into a profound sleep, but were awakened by 
a voice crying out, “ Arise, Thorvald ! if thou wilt save thy life 
hasten to thy vessel with all tlyr followers, and set sail without 
delay.” Shortly afterwards they saw a number of canoes, filled 
with Skrsellings, coming from the interior of tho bay against 
them. They endeavoured to protect themselves by raising 
battle-screens on the ships’ sides, but the Skrtellings, after 
discharging a volley of arrows, and shouting for a while, 
betook themselves to a precipitate flight. Thorvald had been 
.wounded by an arrow, under tho arm, and finding that the 
\Vbund was mortal, turned to his followers, and said : — 

“ I now advise ye to prepare, as speedily os ye may, for 
your departure. But me shall y^ bear to the headland, which 
I thought was the most fitting for a dwelling place. It may 
be that the word which fell fron? my mouth about abiding 
there yas prophetic. There shall ye buiy me, and set up 
two crosses, one at my head, and the other at my feet, and 
shall call the place Krossanes (9) — Crossness, or Cape Cross — 
in all times to come*.” 

They did ns he had ordered, and then returned to their 
companions at Leifsbooths, where they passed the winter, and 
early in the spring of 1005 set sail for Greenland, wth a 
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cargo of timber, grapes, and line sets. Christianity, as before 
stated, had b^en introdticedl| into Greenland ^by Leif, a few 
years previous to Thorvald’s expedition. 

Not long after this Thorstein, the third son of Eirek the 
Red, set sail in the same ship, accompanied by Gudrida his 
wife, and tjventy-five able-bodied m*en, with the intention of 
bringing home his brother’s body, but after being tossed about 
the whole summer by adverse winds, they were driven at the 
beginning of winter into Lysufjord where ThorAein and 
most of his followers were carried off by a contagious disease, 
and Gullrida returned in the following spring to BrattahlM 
vftth her husband’s body. • 

In the autumn of *1006, two ships came tc Greenland from 
Iceland, the one commanded by Thorfinn, who bore the signi- 
ficant surname of Karlsefni ; i, e, possessing manly abilities ; 
the other by Bjami Grimolfsson and Thorhall Garalason. 
Thorfinn was a wealthy and pow*erfal man, of a very distin- 
guished family, tracing his descent from Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Irish and Scotch ancestors, some of whom were 
kings or of royal lineage, and he appears to have been one of 
the most enterprising trading-rovers of that period. He wras 
accompanied by Snorri Thorkrandsson, also of good extrdfc- 
tion. Thorfinn and his companions passed the winter with 
old Eirek the Red, and the festivities of Yule or Christmas 
were kept up with a splendour never before witnessed in 
Greenland, o\Ying in a great measure to Thorfinn having stowed 
his ship with plenty of malt and com, which he told Eirek to 
make a free use of. During this festal season, luid the long 
winter nights that followed, Thorton having heard a great d^al 
about the fine salmon and wild grapes of Vinland, come to the 
resolution of founding a coTofiy there. Meanwhile, however, 
he fell in love with Thors teia’s handsome widow, Gudrida, who 
is represented as possessing every quality that in that ago 
could render a lady attractive, and having obtained the con- 
sent of her brother-in law, Leif, married*lier. 

Jn the spring of 1007 the vessel belonging to Thorfinn and 
his friend, and It would appear trading .partner, Snorri, and 
that Avhich Avas the joint property of Bjarni and Thorhall 
Gainlason, were fitted out for the projected voyage to Viu- 

* Supposed to be Issortok Greek, on tlie cast coast of Baffiirs Bav, in 
lat. 
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land. A tliird vessel was comnlknded by Thorvard, wbo had 
married Freydisa, a natural daighter of Eirek the Red. He 
was accompanied by a dark ilMooking man, of gigantic sta- 
ture, called Thorliall, who had long served Eirek as hunts- 
man in summer and house-steward in winter, but who is 
represented as a very tiad Christian ; a circums^tince which 
might probably have contributed to raise him in the esti- 
mation of old Eirek. There were in all one hundred and 
sixty iiidividuals, furnished with cattle and other live stock in 
abundance. 

' They first sailed to the western district of Old Greenland 
and to Bjamey (10), and then, for tv/o days, in a southerly di- 
rection to Helluland, where they found a great many foxes, and 
describe the large fiat stones or rocks — several of them twelve 
ells broad — ^peculiar tq the country. Two days more brought 
them to the woody shores of Markland, where they killed a 
bear on an island near the coast, which was named from that 
cirojimstance BJarney, Bears Island {\l). Leaving this place, 
they continued sailing for some time south-west, having the 
land to starboard, until at length they arrived at Kjalames, 
where there were trackless coasts and white sandy beaches of 
srucli length as to obtain the name of FurlSustrandir ’5% or Mar- 
vellous Strands ( 1 ‘2). The coast afterwards became more indent- 
ed with inlets and bays, into one of which tliey entered. Hera 
Thorfinn landed a Scotch man and woman, called Haki and 
llekja, whom Leif had formerly received as a present from 
Olaf Tryggvason, and who w^cre remarkably swift of footf, with 
orders to run across the country and explore it to the south- 
.west for three days, when they were taken on board, bringing 
with them some wild com and some grapes. Continuing 
their course they entered a ba^, off the mouth of which was 
an island so crowded with eider ducks that they could scarcely 
walk without treading on their eggs. A strong current ran 
past this island, and also further up the bay, from which cu‘- 
cumstance they nefined the former Straumey, Stream Isle, 

* From furJSa, Gen. furSu, a marvellous or wonderful thing, and strdnd, pi. 
strandir, strands. 

t 1 his anecdote has a mythic tinge, whicdi renders it somewhat suspicious ; 
Thor also taking with him a boy and girl, Thjnlfi and Keiska, who were re- 
markably swift of foot, on his expedition to Jotunheim. — See the Prose 
Pldda, ch. 44. 
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and the alter Straumfjord, Stham Fnlh (13). Here they un- 
loaded their sliiys and passed l|ie first winter, and it was pro- 
bably here that Gudrida gave birth to a son called Snorri 
Xu the spring they began •to experience a scarcity of provi- 
sions, the weather having been for a long time too stormy for 
fishing. Uvder these circumstances, they prayed God to send 
them food, but the old Sagaman quaintly observes that food 
did not come so soon as they thought it might have done. 

Thorhall, the huntsman, had meanwhile disappeared, and 
after looking for him for three days, they found him sitting 
on a rodk gazing vacantly around and muttering verses/ 
Shbrtly after this, a whale of a speciss unknown to the North- 
men being stranded, they cut it up for food, but we are told 
that all who ate of it became sick, owing probably to Thorhall 
exclaiming while they were eating it: The redbeard Thor 
has been more helpsome to us than your Christ. I have got 
this (the whale) for my verses. Seldom has my protector re- 
fused mo any thing that 1 have asked of him on hearing 
which they threw all that remained of the whale into the 
sea, quite horror-stricken at the idea of being indebted to 
Thor for their sustenance. The Sagaman piously adds, that 
sifter this'Tlie weather became milder, and they were no longer* 
in want of provisions, being able to hunt, fish, and collect 
eggs in the island. 

Shortly afterwards Thorhall the huntsman, with eight men, 
left Thorliiui and sailed northward in search of Vinland ; but 
after passing. Kjalarnes was driven out to sea by westerly 
gales uPid thrown on the coast of Ireland, where, according to 
tlie account of traders, he and hm party were matle slaves.. • 
T'horiinn and his people sailed south, and came to a Hver 
that flowed through a lake on^ its way to the sea, and the 
mouth of which was so beset with sandbanks as to be only ac* 
cessib/e at high water. To this place ho gave the name of 
flop,’ Efitiwiry(14); and fitviing the country very beautiful, 
widi good pastumgefor the cattle which they Had still with them/ 
and every thing in great abundance, com growing wild on the 
/oiv grounds^ and vhies on the hillsy with the^voods w'ell stocked 

* Bnorri nerfiniiBSon wa», consequently, the first European on record 
born in America. The celebrated sculptor Thorvaldsen, and the no less cele- 
brated northern antiquary Finn Mognusm, claim descent from him by a fe- 
male line. See the Niudi Qoncalog^’cal Table in the Ant. Amer. 
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‘with game, and the rivers anA creeks actually teeming with 
fish, they re^dved to make their udnter quarters, and ac- 
cordingly set up booths at a short distance from the lake or 
bay. No snow foil during the winter, and their cattle re- 
mained out in the fields (15). 

One morning, soon after their arrival, they Baf»‘a number of 
natives coming in skin canoes up the bay, brandishing their 
poles ^and making a great noise, which the Northmen re- 
sponded to by holding up a while shield in token of peace. 
The natives then landed, and after gazing for some time at 
the stningera in mute astonishment, rowed away again round 
the headland. They an; described as being of a sallow and 
swarthy apj)carance, with uncouth hair, large eyes, and high 
check-bouos (10). The winter passed without any incident 
vswtliy of notice, but. early in spring the natives came again 
in such numbers that the bay appeared actually covered with 
their canoes. A white shield being again held out by the 
Nf^rthmcn, the SkraEjllings landed, and eagerly began to barter 
their fine grey furs and squirrel skjns for l>its of red cloth 
and milk porridge, which they seem to have highly relished. 
What they coveted most were swords and sjxuirs, but these 
•Thorfinn prudently forbade* Ids people to sell them. Whilst 
this lucrative tniflic W'as going on, and the Northmen were 
dealing out their cloth in smaller shreds, a bull, which Thor^ 
film had brought with him, issued unexpectedly from the 
wood and began to bellow^ which so terrified the Sknellings 
tliat they rushed to their canoe» and rowed oil’ in the gi-eatesl 
trepidation. Three weeks after this they again ap[)e;ired in 
still greater numbers, br^idishing their poles and setting up 
a shout of defiance. Thorfiiin, on their lundiiig, caused a red 
shield to be borne against them, and a hot skirmish look 
place, the Skrajllings using their slings with great dexterity. 
The Northmen, fancying tliemselw's surrounded, were seized 
with a panic, and fled along the river. In tliis conjuncture 
^Fredhsa rushed ofit, exclaiming — 

“ How can such valiant men as ye are run away from these 
wretched caitiffs,, whom I thought you would have knocked 
down like cattle! Had I a wea^wn, inclliiuks, I^ipould wield 
it better than any of you.” 

They, however, continued their flight into the forest, Frey* 
disa, though far advanced in pregnancy, following tlicm as well 
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as she was able. At length, Mcking up the sword of Thor- 
brand Snorrason^who had l>een4cilled with a stotve, she turned 
round on the Skrajllings and prepared to defend herself; but 
her frantic gcstui'es so territied or bewildered them, that they 
ran off to their canoes pursued by th(> Northmen, who killed 
great numb^s of them, only losing two of their own party. 
Such is the account transmitted to us of the first battle 
fought by Europeans on the American continent, and jt is a 
curious coincidence that its successful issue should have been 
oiving to Ijie courage of a woman ! We are told that the va- 
liaijt Northmen could only account for their sudden fear 
by supposing that tliey had not oilly to combat with real 
men of flcbh and blood, but also with a whole legion of 
phantoms. 

After this Thorfinn and his companions felt convinced that 
although the country held out many advantages, they would 
be constantly exposed to th(» attat*ks of the natives.' They, 
therefore, returned to Strauinfjdrd, where they passed the 
third winter ; but tlie number of females being very dis- 
pro])ortioualo to that of the males, violent (juarrels arose, 

“ those who had no wives,” us tln» old chronicler (luaintly ob- 
serves, -‘wishing to take lliein fif)in these who had.” * 

In the ensuing spring they sailed homewards, and touching 
at Markland, met wiili u Skrjulling and his tw’o wives and two 
children. The adults escaped, but the Northmen carried off 
the chiKlrcn, whom they l»a|itiz(?d and taught Norse, and who 
told tliein that their people, had no houses, but lived in holes 
and caverns. Bjariii (Irimolfsson was driven westward into a 
sea so infested with w'onris that biS vessel was soon reduced . 
to a sinking state. They therefore had no alternative than 
to cast lots who should leave the vessel, and tiy to escqpe in 
a small boat, yu’eserved fnun* the attacks of the w-orms l)y 
being smeared with seal hluhher. BJariii himself w-as among 
the fortunate; hut when he got into th(^ boat a man from the 
ship called out, “ Wilt thou leave mo, lljanii? Didst “thou 
not promise my father, when 1 left Iceland with thee, that we 
should share the same And that we w'on't do,” re- 

plied Bjarni ; “get thou into the boat and 1 will retuni to the 
ship, lor I see thou hast a hankering afterlife;” so saying, he 
gave the young man his yJace in the Inait and mounted the 
vessel, which was never heard of afteiAvards. Those in the 

8 2 
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boat made their way to DubliM where they related what had 
taken place. ► Thorfinn and Ll^s companion» reached Green- 
land in safety in 1011. 

In the same year there arrived in Greenland a ship from 
Norway, commanded by two brothers, Helgi and Finnbogi, 
whom IVeydisa persuaded to undertake a voyaC^e to Vinland 
wth her. Each party was to fit out a vessel with thirty able- 
bodied men, and to have an equal share in the profits of the 
expedition. Freydisa, however, contrived to take five men 
, more than the number stipulated. They arrived at Vinland 
without any accident, and passed the winter at Leifcbooihs, 
which Freydisa had wished to purchase from Leif, but could 
only obtain his permission to make use of them. The Nor- 
■wegian brothers devised all sorts of games and recreations for 
the people during the winter but coolness soon arose be- 
tw'een them and Freydisa, who, by her subtle arts, at length 
persuaded her husband Thorvard to fall on the two brothers, 
\^ien they were asleep, and murder them and all their fol- 
lowers. As she could not, however, prevail either on her hus- 
band or any of his men to lay their hands on the five women 
of the Norwegian party, she seized a hatchet and butchered 
* them herself. After the perpetration of this base deed, the\ 
returned to Greenland in 101:3, when the rumour of the crimn 
having reached the ear of Leif, lie put three of Freydisa s fol- 
lowers to the torture, and obtained a full account of the san- 
guinary transaction. Freydisa was left unpunished, but became 
an object of general abhorrence. 

At the time of Freydisa’s return Thorfinn was waiting for a 
* * favourable wind to sail to Norway with the most valuable 
cargo that had ever left the ^shores of (ireenland, consisting 
chiefly ^of the hard-grained wood and fine furs of the newly 
discovered country. He dispeJsed of his goods to great advan- 
tage in Norway, and we are told that a Bremen merchant 
gave him as much as half a manic of gold — equivalent to £10 
ofirfodern money — for a small piece of Vinland masaur vfoodi 
In 1014 Thorfinn returned to Iceland, where ho purchased 
the estate of Glaiimbae, in the northern district, and became 
the founder of a wealthy and powerful family. After hi'i 

• Captain Parry, placed in similar circumstances, acted in a similar man- 
net* and got np theatrical representations for the amusement of his .sailors. 

•^Prolwbly the variegated, or bird’s-eye maple, common in Massnchusctls. 
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death his widow Gudrida wentfcn a pilgrimage to Eome, and 
afterwards returned to Glaumb^, where her American-born sou 
Snorri had built a church, and passed the remainder of her 
days as a religious recluse. Runolf, the son of Snorri’s 
daughter Hallfrida, was the father, of the learned Bishop 
'J'horlak Runolfsson, to whom we are principally indebted for 
the oldest ecclesiastical code of Iceland, published in the year 
1123, and it is also probable that the narrative of Th(jrfinn’s 
voyage was originally compiled by him. 

Such is the account transmitted to us of the discovery of 
V'inland, which, as we have attempted to show in the expla-* 
natory remarks, there is every reasorr to suppose was that part 
of the American continent that, six centuries later, became 
known under the appellation of New England. Mr. llafn has 
given numerous extracts from the Icelandic Geographical 
Treatises of the Middle Ages, in which the three American 
distrusts licllulaiid, Markland and Vinland are sj)oken of. 
But the most conclusive collateral evidence ho adduces is that 
of Adam of Bremen, who informs us tliat he heard of the dis- 
covery from Sveyu Ethrithson, King of Denmark who had 
entertained him during his mission in the north for the pro- 
jjagation of Christianity. Th^ king,” says the learned cc-* 
clesiastic, also made mention of another region discovered 
in the northern ocean, which had been visited by many peo- 
ple, and was called Winelaml, because grapes that produce a 
very good tvine grow there spontaneouslg ; corn also grows there, 
without sowing, in great abundance and emphatically adds, 
“We know this not by fabulous hearsay, but from authentic 
accounts furnished by Danes.'" f • 

We think Professor llafn ought to have been satisfied with 
this evidence, without attempting to fix the latitude of Thor- 
linn s winter quarters by an astronomical calculation*’ fdimded 
on a mere conjectural interpretation of a vague expression in 
the original text, respecting ^tlie time the sun remained above 
the horizon. He might also have spared hs a great (leal of 
learned trifling by omitting his, “ Descriptio vetusti momirnenti 
in vegione MnssacKiiselts reperti for these pionumenta vetusta 
Bvp, to say the least, of a very dubious character, and the 

• A nppliew of Canute. lie reigned from 1047 to 1070. 

i* Adam Brcin. dc &itu Dan. c. 24G, and Antiq. Aiucr. p. 338. 
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dissertation in question affoiyls rich materials for any one 
nrho might feel inclined to pla^]ft the lapidary .lore of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries on a par with that of the 
renowned Jonathan Oldhuck. The principal mofiumentum 
Tietmtmn which has given rise to these erudite lucubrations, 
is a rock, or boulder, commonly called the Digh ton- writing 
Rock, lying on the hanks of the Taunton river a few miles 
above Mount Hope Bay. Its flat surface is covered with rude 
design^ pecked in the stone, and j)robjihly meant for the 
figures of men and auinials, together with some unconnected 
•scrawls wdiich, if we may judge from the series of drawings 
made at various times between the years lO&O and 
and now published by Mr. llafn, would appear to have 
gradually gro^vn under the jiencil of each successive draughts* 
man, into something resembling runic characters On the 
faith of these drawings — such as they are — and especially of 
the last one of the scries, which the docii Insulw lihodensis 
assure Mr. llafn was made by “th(i Committee on the 
Antiquities and Aboriginal History of America in proper 
person expressly'" — no doubt expresf^ly - for the work he had in 
preparation, the learned Finn Magnusen has not hesitated to 
liransmute the scrawl in questkm into a very readable Old Norso 
inscription, purporting that Tliortinn, will) 151 fullovvers, 
took possession of the country around the said Dighton Rock ; 
an interpretation wliich has no doubt been duly appreciated 
by the ducti viri of Massachusetts. We beg the reader not to 
conclude, from this manner of interpreting lapidary inscrip- 
tions, or rather lapidary scrawls, that iluj characters on the 
, Kingiktorsoak stone w<'re *dc*nphered by a similar jirocess, 
lor we can assure him that there is not the sliglitest analogy 
between the two monuments. *The Kingiktorsoak stone bears 
an undotfbted runic inscriptions offering, wi^h the exception 
of the last six characters, no great difliculty of interpretation. 
The Dighton Iloc.k covered wivh tortuous lines which may 
be made to mean hny thing or nothing, and which after all 
the noise that has been made about them may probably be 
( 

• Rre Ant. Amer. Pintos xi. and xii. 

+ We have hoard of the abf»ri»(iiios and the ahori^nrial inhabit'ints of a 
country, hut what tln‘ learned Rhode Inland may ineun by aii “ afjori- 

we will not pretend to divine. 
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the handiwork of one of oldASachem Philip’s Wampanoug 
Indians. , 9 ^ 

Although the Sagas, of which we have given an abstract, 
furnish us with a very circumstantial account of the discovery 
of Vinland, Mr. ftafn has not becn^able to produce any evi- 
dence to sljtaw that it was ever colonized by llio Northmen. 
Trading voyages for the purpose of felling timber and carry- 
ing on a lucrative traffic with the natives for their furs and 
skins were, no doubt, sometimes made both from Greenland 
and Iceland, and probably also from Norway and Denmark; 
but no reCord of such voyages has been preserved. The Ice* 
larfdic annals only give the following brief memoranda on tho 
subject. 

il'21. Bishop Eirek saili^d from Greenland in quest of 
Vinland*. . 

1285. Athalbrand and Tliorvald, sons of Helgi, discovered 
a new land w’est of Iceland. 

1200. Rolf was sent by king Eirek in search of the new land, 
and took several tnen him from Iceland for that purpose. 

J295. Death of Rolf, sumamed The Discoverer. 

1847, A Greenland bark, of less size than the common 
Icelandic vessels, ran into Swaumfjbrd, having lost hot 
anchors. There w'ore seventeen men on board, wholjad sailed 
to Marklaud, and on their return had been tossed about on 
the ocean. 

Athalbrand and Thorval J, mentioned in these annals, were 
tw'o priests, and we think all that can be said respecting their 
voyage, is, that they accidently discovered some part of tho 
American continent. This, howofer, is not enough for Mr, • 
Rafn’s amor patrim. John Cabot was sent to Denmark by 
the Bristol merchants to negotiate concerning their trade with 
Iceland, which had, as usual, been interrupted by the*afl>itrary 
proceedings of the Danish government. And the vciy next 
year after the negotiations were concluded, Cabot obtained his 
patent from Henry VI L, and the 3 ’ear following, namely in 
1497, set out on his voyage, and discovered Newfoundland. 

* This is the year in ■Nrhich Eirek wns ordained Ijishop, and his sailing to 
Vinliind has been adduced as a proof that there was at tl>at period a settle- 
ment there. It certainly does seem strange' — if we may rely on the Icel.mdic 
annals for the record of events occnrrinj^ in G-reenhind — that a bishop should 
undcrUike such a voyage from a mere inoti\e of curiosiiy. 
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What a happy concatenation of Events for a northern antiquary 
to build an hj’pothesis on! JVlf:*. llafii accord vigly so U to work 
and tells us that Cabot, from the nature of the negotiations 
he was entrusted with, would necessarily bo led to make in- 
quirics respecting Icelaiid and its dependencies, and may have 
received, among other information, some account of this voyage 
of the Scandinavian priests. The name given to the country 
he discovered tends, according to Mr. llafn, to confirm this 
hypothesis. “Iluic hypothesi ipsum nomen faverc videtur, 
verbis Islandicorum Annaliuni/anrf?^ 7i?/ia land {Nyia fnndu 
literatim consonum,” are the w'ords lie makes use of 
Now, with all due deference to ]\Ir. Itafh, whose philologfcal 
learning no one will yirotcnd to dispute, wo must say tliat this 
is a mere quibble. The phrases in the Icelandic annals are, 
*\fimdtt Helgasynir nyja land Adalbraiidr ok Thorvaldr,'’ 
and, “ Adalbrand ok Tliorvardv Helgfjsynir/am/?/ nyja land 
vestr nndaii Islandi,” whi(*h mean literally, Athalbnind and 
Thorvald or Thorvard found new land west of Iceland that 
is to say, discovered a country before unknown, and not that 
they gjuc tlie name of Newifoundland to the land — whatever 
it miglit be — which they probably did find. Neither would 
Mr. lltifn venture to say tlii^f; but he adroitly lranspo.s(*8 the 
found new land, into new fointd land, and this philolo- 
gical hoens jiociis settles all difficulties. 'J'he two priests came 
to a new found land, so did, according to Mr. llafn, John Cabot, 
therefore the new found land of the sacerdotal voyagers must 
necessarily have been the now found land of the Venetian navi- 
gator ; that is to say, the present island of Newfoundland ! A 
most logical conclu.sion, truly ! quite on a par wdlh the interpre- 
tation of the scrawl on the monunientnrn retiistum of Massachu- 
setts ! ^ Mr. Tbifn is no doubt aw’aro that the voyages of the Ca- 
bots, fahier and son, are involved in great obscurity. We only 
know that either John or Sebastian Cabot, or both of them, 
sailed along the cast coast of NoKh America, in iho vain ab 
tempt ^to lind a north-west passage to C-athay, as China wa^ 
then called ; but it is highly probable that the land they found 
was not Nenfoundlcnd +. lie this as it may, it in certain that 

* Ant. Aracr. p. 451. 

t Se<» ii very iiitm*.sting work entitled^ A Moinoir on Rfhaslian ('abot.*' 
Loud. 1831. 
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neither they nor any of theii?lnien, as it was popularly sup- 
posed, {i[ave the ^American Tslf|id the name it now bears. In 
the maps of that period, all the newly discovered land in the 
noilheru Atlantic is designated under the term Terra Nova ; 
and a Bristol merchant, in a memorial to Henry VIII. on the 
practicability of a north-west passage, says : “ After they be 
past the pole, they should go on the back of the new found 
land which of late was discovered by your grace s suluects ; ” 
and again, “ if between our newfound land and Norway^ Lhe sea 
be practicable.” The fact is, the name was applied at first to 
the whol8 coast, and afterwards became restricted to the island 
iliTit bears it at present, and whi«h was previously called 
Bacalhios on account of its cod fisheries. We thus find that 
Mr. Kafn s theory rests on no foundation, and we fear this 
may be said of several other theories which the liorthem 
antiquaries are too apt to indulge in, and which renders their 
opinions, even on subjects more exclusively wilbiu the range 
of tlieir studies, liable to be received with a certain diffidence ; 
a circumstance very much to be regretted ; for men possessing 
a greater amount of solid learning and erudition are no where to 
be met with. 

In an old Icelandic geographical treatise there is the follow*- 
ing passage. “ 'Po the south of inhabited (Treenland are 
wild and desert tracts and ice-covered mountains ; then comes 
the land of the SkroRllings, beyond this Markland, and then 
Vinland the Good. Next to this, and somewhat hohind it, lies 
Albania, that is to say, Hvitramannaland, Whilemamland^ 
whither vessels formerly sailed from Ireland. It was there 
that sevoal Irishmen and Icelanders recognised Ari, the sou . 
of Mar and Katla of 1 ley k janes, whom there had not for a 
long time been any tidings of, and whom the natives of the 
(‘oun try had made their chiefs” The Laiulnamabok ali?o states 
that Ari Marsson was driven by a tempest to Hvitramannaland, 
and detained and baptized, there ; and we are told in Thor- 
firm s Saga that the Esquimaux children tHken in Markland f 
declared that beyond their country lay another, the inhabitants 
of which w"(U'e white dresses and bore flags on long poles, a 

Ari M.^sson is incidentally mentioned in several of tlic best authenticated 
hap;ti 85 Jo'd it would appear that Finn Majc^nusen claims a lineal descent from 
boo the seventh Genealogical Table in the Antiq. Americanap, which 
t)ogins with Ari Marsson^ and ends with Finnr Magiiusson. 

f See page 2i>9, 
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statement obviously of no valu^ in itself, but remarlcable for 
the conclusion drawn from it bj the Northmen, that the coun- 
try thus descri1>ed must necessarily be Hvitramannaland. which 
shows, at all events that at the period the Saga was written the 
existence of such a country was a fact generally adinitted-. 
Mr, Bafn has given us two Sagas relating to Hf\itramannar 
land, but they are of a totally different character from those 
which narrate the voyages of Leif and Thorfinn, and by no 
means Entitled to the same degree of credibility t. 

It would appear that the Northmen received their account 
t/f Hvitramannaland, which was also called Irland iCMikla — 
Great Ireland — from Limerick traders, and that vessels hkd 
sailed there previous to the discovery of Vinland. These 
circumstances, and the mention made of Ari s bnplistii, have 
led some writers to suppose that there w^as an Irish colony 
established on the coast of America, south of Massachusetts, in 
the ninth or tenth century ; but the statements transmitted 
to ijs are obviously too vague to possess any historical value; 
and any opinions they may give rise to must, therefore, be 
purely conjectural. 

All that can be said witli certainty is, that the Northmen 
w;ere tolerably well acqnainiedo with the coast of Annu’ica from 
Labrador to Massachusetts, and had a vague tradition that it ex- 
tended much farther south, and that this soutliern region was 
peopled hy a race of men differing in many respe<‘ts from the 
Esquimaux. We may also admit, when we take into con- 
sideration the swarms of freehoott^rs constantly cruizing in the 
northern seas and along the wdiole western coast of Europe, 
.that during a violent gale fsom the nortli-east sever[il Aossels 
may have been driven across the Allantic as far south as 
Florida. Neither is it at all iirtprobahle that trading voyages 
may haNe^occasionally been madu. from Limerick to some part 
of the American continent. That the Northmen j>o.ssossed 
sufficient seamanship to attempt a voyage across the Allantic 
is unquestionable, f6r w^e know that, during their piratical ex- 


♦ The Sa^rt of Bjom^ Ashrandsnn, Bimiamed BreidVikingakappi ; i. c. the 
Chanipion of Broidavik, or the hero of BradwiL-k, as lu* is not inappropriately 
termedfl^y onr great Novelist — a Kitrnrmie he ohtiiincd when he helungcd ta 
the pirncal hand of the famous Palnatoki. 

i* Sir Walter Scott has given the substance of these Sagas in a note to the 
Saga^ to which we refer the rtiuler. 
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peditions, they frequently remained for weeks together at 
sea ; and that fading voj^ageJ from Iceland to Ireland and 
firom Norway to Greenland were of commdh occurrence* 
The part of America they were acquainted with offered, how- 
ever, no inducement to freebooters, whose sole object was pluii- 
der, and buO very few even to traders, to undertake such a 
voyage, which, under the most favourable circumstances,' must 
always have been attended with considerable risk and danger^ 
Had the sea-kings and their hardy followers been aw^ftre that 
beyond the region of vines and forests there lay another 
abounding, in gold and silver and costly commodities, 
sh&uld probably have seen at the, present day a Normau 
dynasty reigning in Mexico. It is, in fact, obvious that the 
merest accident might in that ago have led some enterj)rising 
adventurer a few degrees further south, and given rise to a 
series of events resulting in the final conquest of the tropical 
regions of America by the seafaring Scandinavians. It is use- 
less, however, to speculate on what might have happein^d^ or 
on the ititiiuence which such an event as the one contemplated 
might have exercised on the social condition of Europe at a 
period wlion the principal elements of its future civilizatiou 
were still in violent conOict. 7iho discoven’^ of America by 
the Northmen produced no such results, and it was reserved 
for Columbus and the navigators and adventurers of the six- 
teenth century to withdraw that mysterious veil which, by 
some inscrutable design of Providence, had for so many ages 
shrouded an unknown world. 

Finn Magnusen, in a very able dissertation published in 
one of the early numbers of the “•Vordis/c Tidsakrift for Old- , 
kynd'ufhed'' has fully t'stablislied the fact of Columbus having 
visited Iceland in the year 14T7, and on this fact, which can 
no longer be called in question, lijxs constructed, as* Usual, a 
very brilliant theory, which we give in his own words : — 

“ The English trade witli, Iceland certainly merits the con- 
sideration of historians, if it furnished Oolumbus willi the 
opportunity of visiting that island, there to be informed of the 
historical evidence* respecting the existence jof important lands, 
and a large continent in the west.” 

“ If Ci^uinhns should have acquired a knowledge of the 
^counts transmitted to us of the discoveries of the Norilitnen, 
in conversations held in Latin with the Bislu^p of SkalhoU 
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and the learned men of Iceland we may the more readily con* 
ceive his firm belief in the Possibility of rediscovering a 
western continent, and his unwearied zeal in putting his 
plans in execution. The discovery. of America, so momentous 
in its results, may therefore bo regarded as the mediate con- 
sequence of its previous discovery by the Scandinar'-ians, which 
may be thus placed among the most important events of former 
ages. It has long been known that the fate of tluj world, and 
of mankind, frequently hangs on the finest threads, the di- 
rection of which it is often very difficult for liistorians to fol- 
low, though it is seldom that this direction should ‘^nly first 
be clearly perceived after, a lapse of throe centuries. Tins, 
however, appears to me to have happened in the present case, 
as we have now, for the first time, a well-founded reason to 
suppose that the small and barren Iceland not only ])ro(hiced 
the men who were the 'first discoverers of the New World, but 
that it also pointed out to the iinuiorUil hero, whom it was 
long believed ought alone to enjoy that honour, tlie way by 
which he could prosecute and iermiiuit(‘ the discovery in such 
a raaiiiier, that through it the earth should assume a new 
form, and mankind acquire, both in a mat<n*ial and intellectual 
point of vi(‘w, a now state of eristence.” 

Jt would l)(' a very easy task to sliow that this theory is 
equally as groundless as that of Mr. Ilafu respecting Cabot. 
We will, however, merely observe that it rests on the eiTo- 
neous supposition that Columbus had forimd the idea of dis- 
covering or rediscovering a w^estern coutineiit. Now this was 
so far from being the case, that, until the day ol' his death, he 
imagined that the West India Islands and 'lerra b'irma wore 
the easternmost parts of Asia. The relation of Marco Polo s 
travels and adventures in the ftust had exUmdod the geogra- 
phical knowledge of the learned men of tlic fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries far beyond the regions known to the ancients. 
In the chart made use of by Coljimbu.s in his first voyage, 
constructed for hiiti by Paolo loscanelli, one of the most 
Bcientific men of that age, the eastern shores of Asia are laid 
down in front of ^he wesLern coasts of lOurope and Afi'ica. 
the distance from Lisbon to Quisay, since determined to be a 
part of China, being computed at fir)()0 nautical miles. Tos- 
canelli, in a letter to tlio Canon Martinez, describes (Quisay to 
be in a country “ where great profits may be made, and many 
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valuable things found, gold, 'knd silver, and jmeicus stones, 
and all sorts *>f spiers, in great abundance;” and speak- 
ing of Cipango, which is supposed to have been Japan, he 
says : “ This island greatly abounds in gold, and pearls, and 
precious stones, and, you must knojv, that the temples and 
royal palaces arc covered with plates oj pure gold. So, that 
on account of the' way not being known, all these things lie 
hidden and concealed, and yet they may be gone to in^ safely.” 
And in one of his letters to Columbus, he tells him that he 
sees the^great and noble desire Avhich he has to go “ to those 
countries where the spices grow," and remarks that th6 
voyage is not only practicable, “bub would also bo productive 
of inestimable profit, and great power and fame among all 
Christians.’’.. Now, admitting that Columbus received the 
most ample infomation respecting discoveries of the 
Northmen during his stay in I(^eland, he could only have be- 
come aware of the existence of a wild uncultivated country to 
the south-west of tlrcculand, producing nothing but timber, 
sour grapes, and salmon, and })Copled by wmidcring tribes of 
miserable savages ; wlicrcas Toscanclli pointed out the way to 
the civilized and populous dominions of the great Khan, with 
tlioir //oW-oovered palaces and femplos. The choice could n«t 
be doubtful. V/e accordingly find that the course invariably 
pursued by Columbus in liis first voyage was not in the di- 
rection of Vinland, but in that of “ the countries where the 
spices grow," which countries he would have reached had not 
America existed to bar his passage. His discovery of America 
was, in fact, quite accidental. Marco Polo first made Europe 
acquainted with China. Paolo •Toscanelli pointed out tljp 
route to it by sea, and Columbus, in following this route, 
stumbled on America, and thus was revealed the existence of a 
vast continent which neiihcf Columbus himself nd7*any one 
else in that age, if we except the wortliy Bishop of Skalholt, 
and a few learned Icelanders, Imd the remotest idea of *. 

• 

* As these opinions fully coincide with the views taken in an article ia 
the “ Athena'uin,” N^o. f)14, on Finn Mainiusen s Dissertation, it mny not be 
irrelevant to state that that article was written by flic editor of this volume. 
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EXPLANATORY REMARKS oi THE PRECEpiNG CHAPTER. 

(1.) Heixtjland. — Tliis was probably tlie south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Newfoundland, which is nearly separated from the 
main by two deep bays, so as easily to be mis^^lken for an 
island. The distance from Cape Broil, on this coast, to Cape 
Parewell, iti Greenland, is 000 nautical miles, which, with a 
fair wi\td, might easily be run in four day^s. Tlie description 
given by modem travellers of the coast of Newfoundland fully 
corresponds with that of the Sagas ; and Ansj)ach, modern 
‘German WTiter, speaks of “ the hare avd Jartje flat rorics wkh- 
ovt a tree or shrah."' ' In the old Tcelandii* geograjdiical 
treatises, Newfoundlmid is called Little {lyilla) Helluland, and 
tlie name of Helluland. hit Mik'a, or Great Helluland, is 
given to Labrador and tbe whole coast of the American coii- 
linent west of Baffin’s Bay. The ILdluland of Tiioiiinn was 
probably tlie soutb eastern cxtreriiiiy of Labrador. A writer 
in 4he “ Pbilosojdiical Transetaions,'’ f s])eakii)g of Labra,dor, 
says: ‘'The surface is ewry where uneven and covered with 
lanjc Htonem, some of xvhivh are of amaziuff dimotsion. The 
mountains arc almost devoid of every sotl of herbage, a 
Wighted shrub and a little ‘moss is sometimes to bo seen 
upon them, but in general the hare rock is all you behold. 
In a word, the whole country is nothing moi’e titan a prodi- 
gious heap of hanen rocks.'* Tliis writer also Tiotic-es the 
great number of foxes that arc found in tlie counlry. 

(2.) Markland can be no other than Nova Scotia. The 
following descriptions of this part of the coast from modern 
‘Works on navigation correspond to tbe letter with those of the 
Northmen. “The land is low in ffeucrak and not visible 
twenty mdes off' Aspotogon hills ha\e a long level a]>pear- 
ance. botw’eon Cape Jx? Have and Foil Medway, the coast 
to the seauard is level and low, and the sliores marked with 
U'hite rocks, with l^w barren jioihts ; from thence to Slud- 
bourne*and Fort Roseway arc woods. From Fort Haldiniand 
to Cape Sable the land is low, iriih ivhite simdy clijfs, parti- 
cularly visible at sell. Cape Sitide is a Jovj irnody island at 
the south-eastern extremity of a range of sand clifl’s, which are 


* Gc.scTiichtc iind Bosch rcibuTig von Nr wfr midland, p. 103. 
+ Vol. Ixiv. pp. 374 and 377, quoted in Anti(]. Am. p. 419. 
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very remarkable at a considerable distance in the offing.” * 
“From Port Hi^ldimand to Cupe Sable the lan^ appears levd 
and low, and on the shore are some cliffs of exceedinffly white 
sand, particularly in the entrance of Port Huldimand and on 
Cape Sable, where they are very coiifjpicuous from sea.”f 

(3.) Mr. 4Mn supposes that the course here described was 
through Nantucket Bay and Vineyard Sound, and thence up 
the Seaconnet Reach and Pocasset River to Mount Hoj>e Bay, 
where Leif fixed his booths on the Taunton River; but we 
think the indications given in the Saga are too vague to fix 
the preefse localities. The account of Thorfiun's voyage is 
m&re satisfactory in this respect. • 

(1.) The anecdote of Tyrkcr, which, if rightly understood, 
will be found to furnish strong evidence of the genuineness of 
the narrative, has been treated with ri(^culo by some writers, 
on the erroneous supposition that the Saga describes the old 
German as being iiUoxicated by eating a few fresb grapes. 
Even Mr. Laing, who, as tin? translator of the Heirnskrin^jla, 
must certainly \h^ aware that there is nothing in the original 
Old Norse text of the Saga to warrant such an interpretation, 
cannot ref.ain from rcmarlung, that “All the gra])es in Ger- 
many, and Viulaiid to boot, wwuld not make a man drutilf, 
without their juice undergoing the vinous fermentation. This 
is clearly the fiction of some Saga-maker, who knew no more 
of wine than that it was the juice of the grape.’* J Now the 
Saga-maker, as Mr. Laing terms him, merely tells us that when 
Leif met Tyrker he soon perceived that he was skapfatt, or 
a little out of his wits. Another manuscript has shnpyott, 
t. c ill a merry mood ; and that whilst he was talking German* 
he twisted his mouth, and turned his eyes many ways. There is 
certainly nothing very cxtraorduiary in this. On the contrary, 
wo may readily conceive that ft German who had passcTlbe last 
twenty years of liis life in the frozen regions of the north, 
would be elated somewhat^ beyond the bounds of reason, on 
finding in a strange land the same fniit fie had so often re- 
lished in his chilclhood, and, as the recollections of that happy 

* The New Amcricitii Pilot, by ,T. W. Noric, Load. 181 P. ii. pp. 

1. o 6. 

+ Laurie aud Whittle’s New Sailing Directions for the Coasts of North 
America, l^nd. 1816, p. 7; Antiq, Am, p, 423, 

t Laings lloiraskringla, voL i. p. 1G8. 
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period rushed on his mind, world give vent to his feelings in 
his mother tongue. Mr. Laing makes TyrliQV speak Turkish^ 
such being, in* his opinion, the signilication of the Icelandic ad- 
jective ihyrskr, — SeeLaings “ Heimskringla,” vol. iii. p. 340. 
The learned Schoning, who lirst conceived this notion, gives 
it as a were conjecture: “ Inccrtus sum*” he sav< “quomodo 
illud d ihyrshii Latino reddain, linguanc Theutonica, an 
Turcica?”— See Schoning s edit, of the Jleimskringla, Co- 
penh. 1*777, vol. i. p. 310, note c. Mr. llafn has satisfactorily 
shown that thtp'ifkr means German. — See Antiq. Am. p. 35. 
note a, and p. 28, note a. 

(5.) Wc shall iind that Helluland, Markland, and Vinland! or 
the three lands of stone, of wood, and of the vino, always occur 
in succession to the Northmen holding a south-nost course 
from (Jreenland. This circumstnneo alone, even if unsup- 
ported by collateral evidence, would be suflicient to show that 
the countries so designated were res])(^cUvt‘ly the projecting 
lan^s of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and New England, about 
Massachusetts. Mr. Laing linds, however, that “ in the ac- 
count of the details upon which so much has been built up by 
modern antiquaries, wo find no such consistency, credibility, or 
fixternal evidence of truthfulness. J.ieif and his successors, 
Karlsefne and others, arrive in Vinland in spring — say, in 
May, June, or July. In wliat climate or jmrt of the world are 
grapes to be found in those niontlis ? Do vines, or wheat, or 
corn of any kind grow spontaneously in thos».* countries ? This 
is a question by no moans satisfactorily ascertained.” “ All 
the geographical speculations upon the sites and localities of 
..the Vinland of the NorthiirtEjn, built upon the natural products 
of the land, fall to the ground/’* This, at first view, aj)pcars 
to be marvellously conclusive*; but Mr. Laing will find by 
referring to the Saga, that although Loif and his companions 
may probably have arrived in the country some time in May, 
June, or July, the incident of Tyrker iinding graj)es is re- 
lated 03 having occhrred fl/icr they had erected their booths, or 
dwelling-houses, and settled themselves for the wdnter. Tyrker, 
therefore, found hia grapes precisely in the serison when grapes 
are to be found, viz., in autumn. That vines and corn grow 
spontaneously in New England is a fact too well attested to 
he called in question. The island of Martha s Vineyard oh- 
* Heimskringla. vol. L p. 1U8. 
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tained its name, from the first jjilnglish settlers, on account of 
their finding wildl grapes growing there in great abundance. — 
See also Remark 15. 

(6.) Timber was a very requisite article both in Greenland 
and Iceland, which produced no wood* or at least none fit for 
either ship-l>uilding or for the construction of the large ban- 
queuing halls of the rich landed proprietors. A good deal 
of drift-wood was, and is still, occ^isionally found on the Roasts, 
but generally too worm-eaten to he serviceable. Leif, there- 
fore, took out a cargo of limber, and probably some specimens ^ 
of liiQ^nS hard-grained wood of the country, and stowed his 
long-boat with packages of raisins. ♦ 

(70 The account is too scanty to fix the localities visited hy 
the party, but, as they were absent the whole summer, they pro- 
bably sailed along the coast as far south ys the Carolinas. 

(8.) Jt wdll appear more fully in the narrative of Thorfinn’s 
voyage, that KJalarnes can be no other than Cape Cod, and 
the opposite headland, Gurnet Point, which form the entrance 
of Cape Cod Bay. 

(0.) This locality is not so easy to determine, hut it may per- 
haps have been “ the bluff head of Alderton,” at the south- 
east of Boston Bay. * 

(10.) Disco Island, in Baffin’s Bay, was called Bjarney, or 
Bear Island, by the Northmen, but they seem to have applied 
this name indifferently to several islands. The Bjarney here 
mentioned was probably one of the numerous islands on the 
coast of Labrador, from which a vessel might sail wdth ease 
in two days to Newfoundland. It is, at all events, quite ob- 
vious that Thorfinn, who knew thUt the country he w’as in 
search of lay to the south-west, would not have sailed due 
north to Disco Island. ^ 

(11.^ This Bjarney was proUably Cape Sable Island.*""* 

(12.) The Dur^ustrandir of the Northmen correspond ex- 
actly with tlie coast of the Nacuset Peninsula^ and the Chatham 
and Monomoy beaches. Hitchcock, in his “ Report on the 
Geology of Massachusetts,” p. 94, says, in speaking of this 
coast, “ The dunes, or sand hills, which* are often nearly 
or quite barren of vegetation, and of snowy whiteness, /orciWy 
attract tJie attention on account of their peculiarity. As we 
approach the extremity of the Cape the sand and the barren- 
ness increase ; and, in not a few places, it would need only a 

T 
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party of Bedouin Arabs to crops tlie traveller’s path to maka 
him feel that^ be was in the depths of an Asabian or Lybian 
desert.” Mr. Rafii observes, that the name of MarveUom 
Strands ” may have been given, not so much on account of 
their dreary length, as .from the Northmen having, perhaps, 
witnessed the phenomenon of the mirarfe which frequently 
occurs on this coast, and which they w’ould justly have deemed 
most npirvellous. Hitchcock, in the work above quoted, p. 97, 
remarks, “ In crossing the sands of the Cape, I notic<\d a sin* 
gular mirage^ or d(?ception. In Orleans, for instance, we 
‘seemed to be ascending at an angle of \\ or 4 depffee^; nor 
was I convinced tlnit such was not the case, until, turning 
about, I perceived that a similar ascent appeared on the road 
just passed over."- 

(13.) StrauinQbrd js supposed to he Buzzards Bay, and 
Straumey, either Martha s Vineyard or the islands of Cutty- 
hunk and Nashaweuna, which, in the eleventh century, were 
prebably connected. The Gulf Stream will sufficiently account 
for the stTOJif) currents noticed in tlie narrative. Lyell remarks, 
in his Geology, vol. i. p. 381, “That it is the beach of Nan- 
tucket which turns the current of the Gulf Stream at the dtspth 
W from Iw’o to three huiidNf^d feet hc1o\v the surface of the 
water. ’ Mr. Laing, w ho carries his scepticism somewhat too far, 
observes, that “ The eyder duck, on our side of the world, is 
very rarely seen in lower latitudes than 00*. It may bo dif- 
ferent on the American coiist. And that it is different we 
have among other authorities cited by Mr. Ilafn, that of Kbe- 
ling, a German writer, who says, that “on the numerous isles 
^.on this coast there arc ifh extraordinary quantity of wild 
geese and clucks, among which \\w. eyder duck /.s ve^nj commnn.^'X 

(I t.ji^Tf it bo admiUc'd that riiorlinu passed iho first winter 
at Buzzard s Bay, Hop may pftssibly be the present Mount 
Hope Bay. This locality, in fact, per fectly corresponds to tho 
description given in the narratne. 1’hcrc is a river — the 
Taunfcn Tiivkiv—finivwg through a lake — Mimnl Hope Bay 
might almost be tcjrmod a lake -o;/ ita vny to the sea — hy the 
Pocaaset Kiver and Scacoiinet Reach, which, owing to tlieir 
sandy shoals, are only navigable at high water. 1 1 w ould apj)ear 

* Soc Ant’d. x\m. p. 427. . 

+ HcimsVrinpla. vol \ p. 169. 

i See Antiq. Am. p. 444, 
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l!hat this Mount Hope is luereT^y a corruption of the Indian 
itarae hmtp^ (pronounced like the Icelandic Jtop^ which the 
place bore when the first English settlers arrived tlierc. Haup 
was the residence of the famous iletacomet, or King Philip, 
as he was called, the last Sachem of the Wampanoug Indians; 
and some of \he Rhode Island antiquaries have hazarded tha 
supposition that the name may have been transmitted to the 
Indians by the decendants of the Northmen who had settled 
in the place, and were gradually merged in the tribe of the 
Wampanougs. But if it were even a well established fnet^ , 
instead of *a mere covjecture, that the Hop of the Northmen 
was die Haup of the old Indian Sachem, still this coincidence, 
like that of many other homonymous words belonging to dif- 
ferent languages, which have so often led etymologists on a 
wild goose chase, might be quite fortuitmis. 

(15.) Although it may be diflicult to fix the precise locality 
of each particular place mentioned in the narrative, there can 
be but little doubt that Massachusetts was the country kno\m 
to the Northmen under the name of Vinland. Whe n the 
bhiglish settlers first arrived in this part of America tliej*’ 
found viudH (froning iri/d oh the hilh, ami Indian corn on the 
plaina^ the rivers teeming with fi?ih, and the <*overed 

with innumerable wild fowl, precisely as wo are told the 
Northmen did several centuries preYiousl}^ A modem, 
%vriter, speaking of Massachusetts, says, “ La vigne sauvage 
grimpe de tons cotes snr Ics arhres," and adds that, of some 
of the species, “ Us fruits sont tres estimes d cause de lent 
salubrite ct de lenr delicatessc.^^ ■' A number of other passages 
from recent works might bo quote?! in corroboration of the ” 
descriptions given in the saga^ and the old Icelandic geo- 
graphical treatises of Vinland the Good; but we think jip im- 
partial person who takes the tioiiblo to examine the evidence 
brought forward by Mr. Ibifii will hesitate a moment in 
placing it, in what Mr. Warden, in the wofk above quoted, 
terms paradis dc VAmcrique,^* The supposition *that 
such a country could have bt'cn situated on tlie bleak and 
barren coast of Labrador is too absurd to mc^it a refutation. 

(10.) From this description, and their beingcallcd Sk riel lings, 
they were manifestly Esquimaux. Some recent writers, therc- 

Warden s Description des EtaU Unis. Paris. 1820. — Sec also Aiitiq. 
Am. p. d;i0 and 441. 
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fore, contend tlmt we ought ^to place the Vinland of the 
Northmen on. the coast of Labrador, and tlii^y treat the sup- 
position of the Northern Antiquaries, that the Esquimaux race 
formerly extended much farther south tlian at present, as per- 
fectly gratuitous. It requires, however, but a very superficial 
knowledge of ethnological history to be aware of « the fact that 
whenever two races of men have come into contact, the one 
that w;3LS the inferior in physical or intellectual endo\^Tnentji 
has necessarily given way to the other. It was thus that the 
Finns retired before the Scandinavian and Slavonic races; 
the Slavonians of ancient Pannonia before the Magyars ; the 
Celtic race of the Brkiah Isles before the Teutonic ; ' the 
Britons before the Germanic (Anglo-Saxon); the Gaels before 
tlie Scandinavian branch : and we have in our own times seen 
how the lied men of tjie New World have gradually been obliged 
to recede before the Spaniards and Anglo-Americans. Though 
unsupported by historical evidence, we may tlierefore reason- 
aUy conclude that the Esquimaux were driven, in like man- 
ner, to the Polar regions by the superior race of lied Indians. 


CIIAPTEIl II. 

ON THE LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS OK THK ICELANDIC COMMON 

WEALTH. 

The preceding chapters will have mixde the reader acquainted 
with the religious doctrines, manners and customs of the an- 
cient Scandinavians. It <vill remain for us to give a succinct 
account of their literature ; but as almost all the old Norse 
poems and sagas that have bc^n handed down to us were either 
collected or written by Icelanders, we shall previously enter 
into a few details respecting the social institutions of these 
Norwegian colonists, in order ip show what peculiar circuni- 
stanees enabled them to acquire such a literary pre-eminence 
over their fellow^-countrymeu in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, who, it mi^t be borne in mind, spoke, at that period, 
precisely the same language. 

We have elsewhere observed that Scandinavian history does 
not reach beyond the middle of the ninth century. The pereon- 

• See page . 
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-ages who figure in the legendary accounts of events that hap- 
pened, or that are said to have happened, before that period, 
belong to the heroic age^ in which, among all* nations, it is 
next to impossible to draw a line of demarcation between facts 
and fiction. Events that may have taken place, and which 
probably acl^ally did take place — as Jtagnar Lodbrok s famous 
expedition to Northumbria, for instance, — are so blended with 
what is purely imaginative, thatany arguments founded on tliem 
must necessarily be inconclusive. It is, therefore, a fiA*tunate 
circumstance that the colonization of Iceland falls within 
the histoMcal period, which, for Norway, may he said to begin* 
with Malfdan the Black, and mor^ especially with his sou 
Llarald Harfagra. , 

At this period Norway was divided into a number of inde- 
pendent states, each under its chieftain or king, whose au- 
thority, however, was far from being •unlimited, all public 
affiiirs beijig discussed and decided at the 'Things, or general 
assemblies of the freemen, who gave their assent to a measure 
by striking their shields with their drawn swords. These 
freemen, or thingsmen, as they wore called, were the landed 
proprietors of the country, and their sous and kindreil. The 
tenure of land in Norway wa.s tlnm, os we believe it siill coiit 
tinues to be, strictly allodial. The odalsnuin (ddalsma'Sr) or 
dominus allodialis, whether he held ext(msive domains or 
only a few acres, could not alienate the land. At liis death 
it was equally divided amongst his children, or next of kin, 
and at a later and more civilized period, when legal right 
became better defined, any one wlio could establish his rela- 
tionship with tho original proprietqf, might evict a person who^ 
had acquired an estate once belonging to the family, without* 
having any allodial claim to it* It would lead us too far to 
point out the advautoges amUevils resulting from thh>kiiul of 
tenure, which also prevails in Hungary, where it is regarded 
at the present day as one pf the greatest obstacles to social 
improvement Its obvious tendency is»to to fritU^r away 

** Some of the Hun|,'amn domains, tlioso of Prince Esterhazy, forinstnnre* 
arc entailed and inherited ac:;ording to the law of* primogeniture, but the 
tenure that generally prevails is such as we have described. Every nuincr 
in Hun^pry waii originally bestowed by the crown, and, at the death of the 
last Icgitimati' des^ndarit of the person to whom it was granted, becomos 
again crown property. According to the strict letter of the law, a manor 
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the estates of a family by continual subdivisions, though they 
will at times become concentrated in the han^s of two or three 
individuals, t^ho have been lucky enough to survive their rela- 
tives. There was, however, no great fear in the turbulent 
ages \vc are speaking of, Avhon a Scandinavian never quitted 
his arms and scarcefy passed a day without apposing him 
self to danger, that an estate would have to be parcelled out 
among a too numerous progeny. We thus find that the 
chiefs <t)f a powerful family continued to maintain tlieir dig- 
nity for several generations, a circumstance which in more 
. peaceable limes would have been of rare occurrences 

A chieftain throughout Scandinavia generally presided dver 
the h('ra(I\, or district, in wliicli lu'5 allodial possessions were 
situated, in tlie trijde capacity of chieftain, or military com- 
mander, pontiff*, and judg<?. In Korway, theherad frequently 
formed an iudcpendtTiit state, and its chief, when the terriLoty 
was tolerably extensive, bore the title of Fylkis-K(mgr\. 

tbtft lias devolved to the crown, is nn^n ly held in tni&t for the puq)0»e of 
being agiin hcbtowed as a reward for 8er\ict‘.s rendered to the state, hut in 
point of fact is always sold to the IngJu^t bidder; a proceeding, however, 
'whicli tho Diet never' fails to protest ag.nnst. It might naturally bo supposed 
.that this law of e/O‘c/0/, as it is v^*ry Jippropriatcdy tenircd, would prevent a 
person from sellings an estate, for, by virtue of its provisions, any of the de- 
scendants of the original donee might make use of bis right, cither of pre-emp- 
tion or re-empiion. In the latter case, he would, however, have to ri fund any 
Bums that might have been laid out in impnivtoncnls, and, as a clever lawyer 
generally hits upon some exyiedient for evading a bad law, the lliingarian 
gentlemen of the long robe have introduced the practice of inserting in the 
deed of conveyance double tin* sum acuiiilly given for an estate, and thus 
effectually deterring those who enjoy the right of rc-emptiou from iimking 
..^nse of it. The last Diet appointed a eominitiee to imiuire into the aviticity 
laws, .nrid the next Diet will probably entirely abolish them, or at least render 
their operation less pernicious. ^ 

* Tlij^continucd to be the case foy; centuries after the introduction of 
Christianity. The Norwegians only quitted their arms when they entered a 
cburch, when they liung them up in the pv>rch ; hence to this day, in the 
rural districts of Norway, the porch of a*‘chui*cli is ciilled a weapon-house — 
VaahciiJtuus, * 

+ Ilerad, properly speaking, means a tribe — tlie word being derived from 
liei', an army, an arme/1 multitude — a host. 

X FolkVking. signifies a district, and is derived from /d//r, aw^ 

wbich has the same meaning as in English. The Old Norse miinc for king 
is konungr, kongr ; Swed., konung ; Dan , kong *, from Ivnr, a man of nobfr 
birth, or simply sl man ; and unyr (y'oung), u tcrniinaiion, signifying a son or de- 
•cendant, and equivalent to the Ang.-Sax. and English ing. Hence the Angi- 
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However, whether independent or not, the un ion of the sacerdotal 
and magisterial functions must necessaril v have ^ivt ii him much 
the same kind of influence over the smaller landed proprie- 
tors, as a Roman patrician exercised ovei* his clients. An at- 
tentive perusal of the Sagas will, iji faf;t, convince any one 
whose jud^yment is not biassed by some favourite theoiy of 
Scandinavian optimism, that the boasted independence of the 
bumbler class of thingsmen was more apparent than real. 
They, no doubt, made a great clatter with their sbiefds, and 
bawied out most lustily for the adoption or rejection of the mea- 
fjure iin(d»r discussion : but although a sagaumii is not exactly a 
Horace Walpole, he often lets us syfficiently behind the cur- 
tain to become aware of the fact, diat, even in that rude age, a 
man who possessed his hundreds of acres, w’^as never at a loss 
how to influence the vote of his humble neighbour, who, al- 
thoiigli in the cnjo)’ment of the same political rights, pos- 
sessed but a score -5^. All odalsmen were, however, regarded 

fiax., cyning ; Eng., king ; Duicli koning ; in German, ktiiiig. Kings Verc 
formerly i\8 plentiful in ^caiidii)a\ia rui dukos are at the prebent day at Na- 
ples, the son of a king, though without teiritnries, hearing the samo title as 
hi.s f.ither. In the DrontluMiii district alone, Htinild Harfagra, according to 
Snorri, dcfc^ited and sl<*w no less tliaii^ight kings. — See lleiinsk. iii, 7. • 

* There is a striking coincidence between the civil institutions cf the 
Hungarians (Magyars) and those of the ancient Scandinavians, and this co- 
incidence, which we believe has never been pointed out, is the more remark- 
able from there not «’xi.sting the slightest or remotest analogy between the 
Magyar arrd the Old Norse lairguages ; and although it is by no moans aecer- 
tairii'd whether the Magyar's belong to the TVhudic, Tatar, or Turkish races, 
they are uii(|uestioiiably not a tribe of any of the so-called Indo-European 
raco^, and therclore difi’ r in cNgry respect, ]>hYsioU)g‘cally as well as 
psychologically, fnmi the Scandirraviaiis. Nevertheless, each of the fifty-fiv^ 
districts or counties into which lliingiu’y is divided, has its T/iiuff (county 
cong!*egation), at which public affairs are discussed, as in ancient iScandinavia, 
by all the or ih’ntfs'tntn wof the district; iiinan poss(«<U)g but a 

single rood of allodi il land haAing the snrne yote and the same rights and 
priyi leges as the proprietor of the most extensive domains. Hut those who 
luny have an opp' riumty, as wt* have frecjiiently had, of being present at 
one of these stormy inet'tiiigs, will not fail to remark uhat a powerl'ul in- 
iluenee the posfcessors of such domains, or /a If nMes, exercise over 
the ftaf/npuntd noUtSf as the petty allodial latidou ners are contemptuously 
tenned, and, perhaps airi\e at lire concltibion tliA, in a multitndinoiis as- 
Beml.ly of freemen, sound lungs arc more n’quisite than a sound ju<’giiient. 
Although the H^garian Aft/miff, or M\f, has become in modern times a 
bi-cameral legislative body, it differs materially from tlic British ParJiaiuent. 
Every bill must originate in the lower huubc, the members of which are the 
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as freemen, and constituted a privileged class. Another class 
was that of the so called unfree, under wliicj;i negative dexto- 
mination were'included cottiers, labourers, artizans, and others, 
who enjoyed personal freedom, but had no political rights ; 
tliat is to say, were not tliingsmen. They were, however, en- 
titled to bear arms, an& most of the opulent landowners or 
allodial lords, the real nobility of the country, had a number 
of them in their service as armed retainers. After these came 
the fretdmen, or manumitted slaves, and, last of all, the slaves 
themselves, or thralls, to w*hom the law afforded no protection 
•whatsoever. Their ma-sters might dispose of them as they 
thought proper, and ev^u kill them with impunity. Th^se 
tiliralls were generally captives taken in war, who, if not ran- 
somed by their friends, were sold in regular slave markets. 

In the year 803, Harald Harfagra inlierited Wcstfold and 
one or two other petty states, and, before the close of the cen- 
tury, had made himself master of the whole country, and be- 
come, de facto, king of Norway. One of his first measures 
waS to introduce a kind of feudal system. He accordingly 
made it known that all the allodial ])roperty in the country 
belonged to the crown, and that those who wished to retain 
possession of their estates wquld thenceforward liave to pay a 
land-tax. In order to render the royal authority pammoimt, 
he placed over each of the petty states and districts he had 
conquered one of his own followers, with the title ofjarl (earl), 
W’ho was charged with the administration of justice, and the 
collection of the royal revenue derived from lines, and the 
newly imposed land-tax. Ajarl was bound to keep si.vty men- 
at-arms ready for the king’s* service, but was allowed to retain 

mere deleji^tes of the district Things, dr county congregations, appointed by 
the of the Thingsmen, and arejiable to be recalled at a moment’s 

notice, so that, in point of &ct, all legislative measures arc decided by the 
fifty-five district Things, the table of magnates and the king having merely a 
veto, which, however, is, on most occasions; very adroitly made use of, though 
often in ar manner the expediency of which it is foreign to our purpose to inquire 
into. The reader will find a graphic description of Hungarian public life ia 
The Village Notarj’^,” of Baron .Toseph Ebtvos, a work which has been 
translated into Qermau, ^nd which places its talented author — who has shown 
by his political writings and his eloquent sp'^cches in the chamber of mag- 
nates, that a brilliant imagination m<ay be happily combined with a correct 
judgment, and the most practical views of social amelioratioh—- among the first- 
rate novelists of the prosent age. 
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one-third of the revenue collected. Each jarl had under him 
four hersirs eaf h of whom received a salary of twenty marks, 
and was bound to furnish twenty men-at-arms*. When the 
system was fully established, Harald did not scruple to aug- 
ment the land-tax, and it soon becamp evident that his jarls 
possessed much greater power, and had much larger incomes 
than the petty kings they had replaced, a circumstance that 
induced several of the fallen chieftains to solicit the lucrative 
employment f. Those who preferred independence, o!*, more 
properly speaking, the exercise of authority, to submission, 
became sea-rovers, and infested the coasts of France and the“ 
British islands, or sought refuge ii\ the Shetland, Orkney, 
and Faoroe Isles, and especially in Iceland, which,* as it was 
stated ill a preceding chapter, had been recently discovered t- 
None but Northmen, inured from their infancy to a rude cli- 
mate and the perils of a seafaring life, would have thought of 
settling in such a country, which is thus described by a modem 
writer § : — 

“ The opinion that Iceland owes its formation to the opera- 
tion of submarine volcanoes, is not only confirmed by analo- 
gical reasonings, deduced from the appearances presented by 
other islands wliit h iir<‘. confessodjy of volcanic origin, but gains 
ground in proportion to the progress of a closer and more ac- 
curate investigation of the geological phenomena which every* 
part of it exhibits. In no quarter of the globe do we find 
crowded within the same extent of surface such a number of 
ignivornous mountains, so many boiling springs, or such im- 
mense tracts of lava, as here arrest the attention of the tra- 
vell<?r. The ffenei'al aspect of the^ country is the most rugged , 
and dreary imaginahle. Oil every side appear marks of con- 
fusion and devastation, or th8 tremendous sources of those 
evils in the yawning craters of huge and menacing volcanoes. 
Nor is the mind of a spectator relieved from the disagreeable 
emotions arising from reflection on the subterraneous fires 

* The word hersir has the same root as herad, and might — though not very 
appropriately — bo rendered by baron. 

t Heimak. iii. 6. * 

i See page 187. 

§ Henderson, in his work entitled ** Iceland ; or the Journal of a Resi- 
Islana during the years 1814 and 1815.” We have somewhat 

abridged Mr. Henderson's description of this singular country. 
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'wluch are raging beneath him, by a temporaiy surv^ of the 
huge mountains of perpetmiJ ice by i^liich Jie is surrounded. 
These very masses, which naturally exclude the most distant 
ideas of heat, contain in their bosom the fuel of conflagration, 
and are frequently secr^ to emit smoke and flames, and pour 
•down upon the plains immense floods of boilkag mud and 
vrater, or red-hot torrents of devouring lava. 

“ There are no less than thirty principal volcanoes in the 
isla}id,^'aud besides these an immense number of smaller cones 
and craters, from which streams of melted substances have 
•been poured forth over the surrounding regions. ' Tracts of 
lava traverse the island in every direction. The most exten- 
sive fields are those in the volcanic region around the lake of 
My vatu. The vicinity of the sulphur mines of Fremri also con- 
sists of lava, and from the mountains around which these mines 
lie, as far as tlui eye can reach, nothing is seen but one inter- 
minable region of desolation. The dismal gloom of this tract 
is barely relieved by th(‘ columns of smoke tliat are constanlly 
ascending into the atmosphere through apertures and Assures 
in varions parts of the* surface. Here the oddda hraun, 
or horrible lava, begins and extends to a grca.t distance to- 
#ward the south and west. I/, is described as the wildest and 
most hideous tract in the whole island. The sutfac'e is ex- 
tremely rugged, consisting of broken and pointed rocks, be 
tween which are fissures and chasms of a tremendous size, 
that throw insuperable barriers in the way of any traveller 
who might wish to penetrate beyond tlicm. In the south of 
Iceland lie the extensive tracts of melted rock about I'hing- 
^ valla, whore scarcely any thing appears but one scene of uni- 
versal desolation. The lavas about Mount Hekla are well 
known; and the whole plain, • betw^een that volcano and the 
sea, ifcrfillcd with the same subs^^uce till within a few feet of 
the surface of the ground. 

“ Another proof of the universality of volcanic agency and of 
the cointiiiued existence of subtenmieous fires in Iceland, is 
tlie multiplicity of hut springs in wdiich it abounds. Many of 
these springs ihrovy uj) large columns of boiling water, accom- 
panied l)y immense volumes of steam, to an almost incredible 
height, and present to the eye of tlie traveller some of the 
grandest scenes to be met with on the faco of*the globe. 

“ Celebrated as the island lias been for its volcanoes and hot 
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Springs, it is scarcely less remarkable on account of the enor- 
mous ice-mountains which occupj^ a vast portion of its surface. 
To these mountains the natives give the name of Tokuls, 
which signify large masses of ice. They have generally ter- 
reous and rocky' mountains for their pases, and in many places 
exhit/it magnificent glaciers, which commence at a great height, 
and run down with a very rapid descent into the plains. The 
most extensive of all the Icelandic ydkuls is called the Klofa 
Ycikul, in the eastern quarter of the island. 1 1 lies'* behind 
the ybkuls and other mountains which line the south-east 
coast, aijfl forms, with little or no interruption, a vast chain of 
iclti and snow-mountains, which arc supposed to fill a space of 
not less than three thousand square miles. Five of these 
ybkuls ore volcanic. Though covered wdth coats of ice of im- 
mense thickness, when the internal parts of the mountains 
become ignited, the mass of ice, or indurated snow, is cracked 
and rout by the explosion which ensues ; a great qiiantity of 
it is melted by the fiames or by the exundations of bot water; 
and whole fields of ice are sometimes deposited on the neigh- 
bouring plains. 

** Numerous riflges of rugged and irregular mountains stretch 
across the interior, and from tlicse other inferior mountains 
branch out toward the coast, and, in many instances, terminate 
in high and steep prornoiitories. IJetween th^'.se ridges, in 
the vicinity of the coast, arc rich and beautiful vallci^Sj in which 
the inhabitants have erected their dwellings ; and many of the 
low mountains arc covered with coarse grass, which afford 
summer pasturage to the cattle. The most extensive tract 
of low country is tliat between the districts of MyrdiJ and, 
Orsefa, whore the traveller pursues his journey for the period 
of four days without seeing ailjr thing like a mountain in the 
immediate vicinity. The wljide of the interior, as far as it has 
been explored, consists of a vast inhospitable desert, traversed 
in various directions by baireu mountains, between which are 
immense tracks of lava and volcanic sand, Vith hero and there 
a small spot scantily covered with vegetation.” 

Such w’us the tfountry that afforded tin; discontented Nor- 
wegian cliicftaiiis a secure retreat from what they were pleased 
to term tlie tyranny of Harald. The colonization commeuced 
in the year H7*f, and in little more than half a century the 
whole coast of the inland had been taken possession of. Expe- 
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ditioiis to Iceland were necessarily attended with considerable 
expense, for the emigrants had to take every ;thing with them, 
provisions, winter stores, live stock, and even the timber for 
the construction of their dwellings. They were, therefore, 
generally fitted out by |he pontiff-chieftains ; a circumstance 
which naturally increased the authority already- exercised by 
these sacerdotal magistrates over the less wealthy landowners 
whom they permitted to accompany them. 

Previous to embarking the pontiff chieftain held a hl6t‘ 
9*eitsla *, or sacrificial banquet, in the temple over which he 
‘presided. A Scandinavian temple was in fact nothing more 
than a large wooden bai^queting hal with a small recesrf' at 
one end that formed a kind of sanctuaiy. In winter a fire 
was kindled on a hearth placed exactly in the centre of the 
hall, the smoke finding its way out through apertures in the 
roof, which also serviid for windows, and ap}>ear to have been 
furnished with shutters. On the southern side of the hall, 
opposite the fire hearth, wbs the ondveiji, or high seat, a kind 
ofHhrone raised on steps, and placed between two wooden 
columns called theondw/issa/i/rf, wdiich were generally carved 

0 ♦ JBlot, a sacrifice*, from the verj; hlota, to sacrifice ; vcihla, a banquet, 
from the verb %€iina, to supply, to make ready. A curious instiince of the 
different meaning attached to the same word in different ages is furnished by 
the Old Norse verb lloia w’hich, in Pagan times, meant to sacrifice, to conse- 
cnite ; but after the introduction of (’hristianity, quite the reverse, viz., to 
4 rui'se, The monks having transformed Odin into Satan, it was but reasonable 
that hl 6 ia should undergo a similar transformation. The northern philolo- 
gists generally derive Hot from hlod, blood ; but Glrimm has sbown that this 
derivation is ungmmmatical, observing, at the same time, that the real derivO' 
, tion of the word is unkno'wn to Ifim, an admission which, coming from the 
gre^itest philologist of the present age, ought to be a caution to those who in- 
dulge so freely in mere conjectural etymtology, Grimm further remarks, that the 
Anglo* S^xpn verb hlotan is used by Ca*d^on, for the sacrifices of the Hebrews, 
and cites, among other instances, hlotan sitnu (filium sacrificare). From this 
verb he derives the verb hletdan, more rei.*ently hlessian, whence the Eng- 
lish verb to bless. — See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, 2nd edit., page 32. 

+ Thes word may be*^reiidcred by sacred columns ; $ulur being the plural 
of svla, a column ; Germ., seule. There are numerous etymologies of the 
word mtdvegi, but as none of tliem appear to us to ba satisfactory, not even 
that given by Grimm In his Deutsche Gnimmatik. ii. 715, we will not fii- 
tigue the reader by their enumeration. That the ondvegi seat w'aa placed 
oppotite the morning sun, consequently on the south side of the hall, is cer- 
tain. and this circumstance would seem to indicate a Veiy remote Asiatic 
origin ; hut whether the first syllabic of the word be derived from andf oj)- 
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with Runic inscriptions, and ornamented with images of Odinic 
dignities. This was the seat occupied by the.chieftain, his 
most distinguished guest being placed oh another ondvegi 
scat, probably not quite so high, and without columns, on the 
northern side of the hall, the fire Hazing between them 
The other gfuests and the retainers and dependents of the 
chieftain were ranged with their backs to the wall, on benches 
to the right and left of these ondvegi seats, the other ^ide of 
the tables placed before them being unoccupied. The flesh of 
the Siicriliced animals, after being boiled in a large kettle over 
the fire,^was served up to these rude banqueters, who fre- 
quently amused themselves by throwing the bones at one an- 
other, the manner in which they were placed on the opposite 
sides of the hall being VC17 convenient for indulging in this 
fdegant pastime f . After they had finis^icd eating their boiled 
horse flesh they generally sat swilling their ale out of capa- 
cious drinking-horns and listening to the lay of a Skald or the 

poBitc, or from aund, ond, soul, spirit, Danish aand, we will not pretend to- 
t*ctermine. 

* Southey, in one of liis notes to “ Madoc/^ cites from Bede, lib. ii. 13, 
an argument made use of by a follower of Kdwin of Northumbria to advise 
that king respecting his intended coiiveAion to Christianity w'hich wc caniiA 
refriun from borrowing, as it not only silludes to th^ Jire blazing in Oie ceiUre 
0 / the half, but conbilns a highly poetical comparison. One of the chieftains 
liuving finished his discourse, another arose and addressed Edwin os follows : — 
** The present life of man upon the earth, when compared tviththe future, has 
appesired to me, O king ! like as when thou and thy chieftains and thy servants 
have been seated in winter time at supper ; the hearth blazing in tbe centre and 
the viands smoking, while without it is stonn, or rain, or snow ; and a spar- 
row flies tl'.rough the hall, entering' at onwdoor and passing out at another ; 
while he is within, in that brief moment of time, he does not feel the* 
weather, but after that instant of cahi^, he returns to winter, as from winter 
he enme, and is gone. Such and so transitory is the life of man, and what 
follows it or what precedes it is totally unknown to us. Wherefore if^this new 
doctrine should bring any thing more certain, it well deserves to be adopted.*' 

f In the y^ear 1013, Elphcgc, j^rchbishop ol Canterbury, was killed by the 
Danes throwing bones at him, as he wiis labouring to convert them to Chris- 
tianity, a kind of martyrdom which we may readily account for, by suppos- 
ing these rude warriors seated in a hall iii the manner described, and the 
archbishop standing between the tables. • 

+ The eating of horse flesh was common to all the tribes of the Teutonic 
race previous to their conversion to Christianity, and was, no doubt, a use 
they had learned mm tlie steppes of Asia. At such btuiqiiets as wc have de- 
scribed, beef, mutton and pork were also served up, mid although tbe fore 
was coarse, it appears to have been very abundant. 
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tale of a Sagnman, until they were most of them in that happy 
state of mind, when, according to Dr. Johnson, man is alone 
capable of enjoying the passing moment of his fleeting exist- 
ence 

When this noisy festival, which sometimes lasted several 
days, WHS over, the chieftain embarked with his friends and 
retainers, carrj'ing with him his dndmffissnlur^ and frccpieTitly 
also the earth on which had stood the image of his tutelar 
deity. *On approaching the coast of Iceland the sacred co-> 
himns were thrown into the sea, and the place where they 
\Vere washed ashore w*as chosen by the chieftain for^'his new 
residence. The columns .were sometimes carried out of sight, 
which was regarded as a bad omen. This happened to Tngolf, 
the first colonist -j-, who, after a fruitless search for them, 
landed on a promonto^ at the sonth’enstern extremity of Ice- 
land, at a place called to this day Ingolfshofdi. Tlireo years 
afterwards some of his followers hjiving been sent out to ex- 
plore the country, found the sacred columns cast ashore near 
ihe HOuth-n'estem point of the island. Although the place 
where he had first settled was agrcetihlc and fertile, and that 
whe^’C the columns had been w.ashed ashore remarkable for 
il3 sterility, Ingolf, on leaminjr^ the auspicious event, instantly 
removed thither with his family and retainers. This place 
aftenvards became the town of Reykjavik, the capital of 
Iceland. The guidance of the sacred columns \vas, however, 
sometimes disregarded. We are told, for instance, that when 
Kraku-Hreidar approached the coast, he said, that he con- 
sidered it very foolish to follow a floating piece of wood where- 
ever it might be carried to, und that for liis part he would ask 
Thor — in what manner we are not informed — to point out a 
landing-place, and if he found tRat the land was already occu- 
pied, he would challenge its posst.ssor to single combat, and 
thus ascertain by wager of battle whether he had not the 
best right to it. Ilreidar was, however, shipwrecked, not- 
wdthstandiiig which Yie persisted in his resolution, and finding 
tliat Sffimund had already formed a settlement on that part of 
the coast on wdiich ,Ijis vSssel had been stranded, instantly 

• Johnson bein«» whether a man was not Bomctimes happy in tha 

inoni«’nt that was preBent/* answered, Never but when h&h drunk.** — Boi^ 
well, viii. 271 ; edit, of 1819. 

+ See page 188. 
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sent him the intended challenge. Havord, with whom Sro- 
mund had passe4 the first winter as guest, at last persuaded 
Ureidar to consult Eiri, the chief of the district! To Eiri he 
accordingly went, who told him that there was plenty of waste 
land in the island, and that he him^self would cede to him 
the whole pmmontory below Skalamyra, and that this was the 
Yeiy place which Thor had pointed out to him, for when he 
invoked that deity the prow of his vessel must have been 
turned towards it. Ilreidar was perfectly satisfied with thia 
conclusive arguinent, and est}\blished himself on. the promon- 
tory '1^ Ai*other immigrant, named Kvolld-Ulf, having fallon* 
daifgerously ill on the passage, ordered that when he died his 
body slnuild be placed in a coffin — or probably on a shield— • 
and thrown into the sea, and that his son should settle on 
I hat part of the coast on which it was washed 

The first colonists seem to have made the ridges of hills, 
the banks of rivers, and other natural boundaries, the limits 
of their respective settlements. The usual manner of taking 
possession was by lighting fires. ITclgi, for instance, lighted 
tires at tlie mouths of all the streams running into the frith 
boa7uled by the promontories of Siglunes and Reynesnes, and 
thus look possession of the whol^ district Shooting a fiery# 
arrow over a river was also regarded as equivalent to taking 
possession of ibe land on the other side from the place where 
the arrow fell to the mouth of the stream. Ormund the Wise, 
for instance, had occupied that part of a valley lying eastward 
of the rivulet that ran through it, but having heard that Eirek 
wished to occupy the western part, he hastened to take pos- 
session of it by shooting a fiery arroiv over the rivulet 

The ceremony of taking possession by lighting fires on the 
boundaries, appears to have hetn regarded as a conseemtioa 
of the land to tutelar deities, and to have only becii«*prac'- 
tised by pontiff-chieftains. Several of these chieftains having 
appropriated in this manner. very extensive territori('s, it was 
made an established rule that no one shoifld occupy a larger 
district than what be and his followers were able to inclose 
and dctliciate by firfts, lighted at sunrise, and kept burning till 
sunset, the distance between the tires )iot to be greater than 
would ctnible a man placed at one to discern the smokci of llio 
other by day, anil its flame by night 
* Laiidnumab. ili. 7. Landnaraab. i. IS. t Landnamab. iii. 8. 
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It would appear that if the leader of the settlers was a 
woman, anotlijer manner of proceeding was obsucrved. Asbjom, 
for instance, having died on the passage to Iceland, the duty 
of leading the settlers devolved to his widow, Thorgerda, who, 
according to establishedi usage, could only take possession of 
as much land as she was able, on a summers day from sunrise 
to sunset, to drive a two-year old cow, or a young bull, round 
However, if this was a rule, an exception was made to it in 
favour of ladies who had plenty of money, or its equivalent, at 
their command ; for w’e are told that when And the Rich ar- 
^rived, she took as much land as she pleased and* Tlivided it 
among her followers, sef/eral of whom wxre her maniimitled 
slaves. 

Immigrants, who arrived in a district after all the land had 
been occupied, had t}fe alternative of purchasing an estate, or 
gaining one by wager of battle. They generally preferred the 
latter, for it was considered more honourable to acquire land 
by, tlie sw’ord than by purchase. The victory in a wager of 
battle w’as awarded by the gods, and the victor might boast that 
he had received his land from Thor himself as a reward for his 
valour. There are many instances on record of an immigrant 
Squiring a previous settler either to cede to him his land, or 
to do wager of battle for it. We have already mentioned one 
that ended without bloodshed, but it would appear that this 
W'as an exceptionable case, and that more frequently the ques- 
tion at issue was decided with sword and battle-axe by a holnt’ 
gang. It was in this way that Thorolf Baegifot acquired the 
estate of an old man named Ulfarf. Another immigrant named 
. Gudlaug Audgi, perceivin^that tlie land on which Thorir had 
settled was the best in the district — in which it w ould apj^ear 
waste land was still to be had— went to Thorir and gave him 
the ui^al choice of a cession or & cx)inbat. Thorir s son Thor- 
£nn did not hesitate a moment in preferring a holmgang 
to dishonour. To^ work they accordingly went; both (!om- 
batanft were grievously wounded : Thurida, the fair daughter 
of Tungu-Oddi, healed their wounds, and, while she was per- 
forming this good# oftice, persuaded tliem* to enter into an 
amicable arrangement i. 

• Landntoab. iv. 10. 

f See Walter Scott's abstract of the Ejrbyggja Saga. 

t Landnaniab. ii. 0. 
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Instiinces also occur of a man already in possession of an 
estiito offering to^exchangc it for another, leaving its possessor 
the choice of accepting his offer or having recourse to a 
holmgang. Hrolleif, for instance, having remained several years 
in the place where he had settled, proposed to his neighbour,. 
Eyviiid, thatlhey should exchange their possessions, intimating, 
at the same time, that if Eyvind was not willing to do this, he 
was ready to meet him in single combat. Eyvind pro/erred 
making the exchange, though he was no doubt a loser by the 
transaction This, it must be confessed, was a very con- ^ 
venient w'll^ of acquiring land for those who were skilful in 
the use of the battle-axe ; mention, hov»evcr, is frequently made 
of immigrants purchasing a i)art of the ample domains of the 
early settlers. 

When a chieftain had taken possessipn of a district, he 
allotted to each of the freemen who accompanied him a certain 
portion of land, erected a temple (hof), and became, as he 
had been in Norway, the (‘hief, tho pontiff*, and the judge 
the lierad. Such a chieftain w’as called a f/odi or hofgodi f, 
and all to whom he had allotted land were bound to accom- 
pany him on his journeys, and to pay a tax for tho 6upj>ort of 
the temple. We thus find thes* sacerdotal magistrates ap- • 
pearing at the public assemblies with a number of armed fol- 
lowers, not retainers, but odal-born freemen. When they 
went on their private affairs, they were generally accompanied 
by their retainers and guests, and we rarely meet with an in- 
stance either of a godi or a wealthy landowner going out 
alone. The whole frame of society in Iceland was, in fact, 
essentially aristocratic. The laws oitly recognised four classes, « 
as in Norway; freemen, unfree^ freedmen, and thralls, but 
among the freemen themselves a distinction was made betwen 
the tjodar or pontitf chieftaini, and the opulent landbd'pro- 
prietors called stormenn or magnates, who had also taken 
possession of extensive territories, and allotted land to their 
followers, and a still greater distinction between these and the 


* Landnamnb, v. 13 . 

t Qotli, properly GolSi, literally a God, plural, Godar, properly GoSar, 
gods ; the priests being designated by the same epithet us the deities they wor- 
shipp(*d. 

^ Great men, from stor great, and vnaSr, a man. 

U 
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less wealthy freeholdei’s to whom, generally speaking, land 
had been allotted. • 

A number of independent chieftains being thus located on 
the coasts of Iceland without any general law or central am 
ihority to control their » actions, were continually embroiled m 
petty feuds and dissensions. The evil consequeifces resulting 
from this state of things became at length so great that, in 
the yo^ir 9525, TTlfliot was charged with the task of devising a 
. rejnedy for the ever increasing dissensions of the infant colony. 
, LUfliot, ill order to j)rcpare himself for the duties of a legis- 
lator, went to Norway, where he remained three ^'cars with 
Thorleif the Wise, jusriy renowned for his knowledge of*the 
law^s and usag(^s of tlie ]>arcnt country. When Ullliol re- 
turned he eoiivok(id a general assembly of the people, in which 
all his proposed enactments were adopted, and a republican 
form of governniout finally constituted. 

The inland, iu conformity with its pliysicul features, was di- 
vided into four provinces or quarters — I^jor^uufjar, chilled re- 
spectively the east, W(jst, north and south Fjor^ungr , — and 
each quarter into three districts. A few' years later, however, 
one of the distiictsof the northern quarter was divided for the 
^convenience of tlic inhabiUmts, thus making, in all, thirteen 
districts, which were subdivided into hrepps, or parishes, as 
they miglit ]jot inappropriately be termed. A hrejfp was 
to bo a tract of country that should not contain less than 
twenty landholders, five of whom were to be elected by the 
inhabitants for tlje managoment of ibc allairs of the locality, 
and espccially—as wo shall presently show— for the due ad- 
ministration of the Jmwh, Tlu*y wore empowereB to 

convene a public meeting whenever theymigljl deem itimees- 
sary to submit any measures to tho discussiv)u of the rate- 
payers.* • 

Each of the thirteen districts had its temple {hofiid-hoU 
chief temple) and jts Thing, over which presided three godar, — 
hence called samgodar — who were to be chosen from auiongst 
those the most distinguished fur their wisdom and love of 
justice. It would* ap])<!ar, however, (lait although those godar 
must necessarily hfivc been chjctod or appointed in the first 


. * *^am, from savian, together. 
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iiistiince, the dignity afterwards became hereditary ; for It w 
expressly stated hi the Gragas how a female, inheriting such 
a sacerdotal magistracy, is to appoint a deputy Frequent 
mention is also made of a godi selling his office, or godord t, 
as it w'as termed, when, according to •express law, it was to 
devolve to tlie heirs of the purchaser The godord wns, in 
fact, regarded as a possession that might be sold, and be- 
queathed, and inherited, but not entailed. A district Thing, 
calUil a Varthing, was held unnually in spring, and attended 
by all the freemen of the district, with a crowd of retainers. 
It was nofTTi last more than seven, nor less than four days. 
The Thingstead was always near the temple, in which one of 
the sacerdotal magistrates performi'd a sacriiice and sprinkled 
the walls of the edifice, as well as the bystandors, with the blood 
of the victims ; holding in liis hand, on tips as on every other 
solemn occasion, a massive silver ring, with Avhich the altar of 
every temple was furnished. The Things were held in the 
open air, and seiwed both for the discussion of public affairs 
and the administration of justice. For the latter piu* * * § pose a 
circle called the doom-ring, domhringr^ was formed with hazel 
twigs or with upright stones, to wiiick were attached cords 
called reboud Within this circle sat the judges, the people 
standing on the outside, and in the middc stood the hlotatrinny 
a huge stone w ith a sharp ridge, on which the backs of criminals 
condemned to death were broken 1|. Each of tlie three godar 
summoned twelve assessors or doomsmen {d6ms-7nenn\ to sit 


* ili. 61. Wc frequently read »f femidos holding this olhce. 

Thus, in llie tenth century, 8teinvora enttired an acllun against Thorleif, 
wlio having been baptized during liis .lesidcnce abroad, had refused, on his 
return to Iceland, to jjay tlie areiistoined tribute to the temple over which 
she pres,uh;d — See Muller, Sagabib, ^ 

t I’roperly go‘Sor^\ litemlly tmrd — or^S, word, authority, 

5 “ Kf nijiiilr lielir keypt goiiorJJ c'^'r sar lianoin gefit ok skal that at cri‘J?oni 
fani. ” Gn^gas, iii. 61. • ^ 

§ Vt bund'— the eonsecrat d or sacred cords — hXmd the plural of hand, a 
bind or cord. In the glossary to the second volume of the Edda several signi- 
of the word /v*mv given — religion, peace, justice, right ^c., and it 
seein-to he cognate with the Majso-gothic, rtihaii. Germ, irtihcu, to cojisecrate ; 
the Pehlvi wA, pure, and the rersiau rtA, excellent, &c. 

li ^'trr/jirud ji‘iCo^e,fliuiiKm victims being sometimes offered on it, as an ex- 
pjiUvuy wcrince, to appease tlie nih nded deities. Such sacrifices vvere very 
common in Sweden, but do not appear ever to have taken place in Icchind. 

u 2 
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•with him within the forensic circle which thus formed a court 
of justice composed — if we may apply modern terms to ancient 
institutions — of three judges and thirty-six jurymen. Any 
doomsman, to whom either plaintiff or defendant might object, 
was to be instantly replaced by the godi, who had nominated 
him *. The altar-ring we previously made me^ntion of was 
used for the administration of oaths. Every one engaged in 
a lawsuit, whether as plaintiff or defendant, as witness, or com- 
. purgator, or doomsman, wm obliged to swear on this ring, 
. in the name of Frey, Njdrd, and the Almighty God,” | that 
he would fulfil the duty imposed on him — to gr.15 evidence, 
or plead, or judge as the case might be — conscientiously, 'and 
to the best of his abilities. 

A few miles to the north-east of Reykjavik is a lake, for- 
merly called Olvus-^vatn, into which flows the river Oxera. 
The surrounding country has been convulsed and torn to pieces 
by earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. To the north of the 
lake stretches an arid plain, boundf*d by nigged mountains, iu- 
tei*sected by indurated volcanic streams, and rent into fissures 
and 3 ^awning chasms, presenting, with their jagged acclivities 
and piled up masses of disrupted lava, an ever varied scenery 
^ of the most awful sublimitj^ It was on this wild and deso- 

• We have evidently here the trial by jury, for which we are prohahly more 
indebted to our Scandinavian than to our Saxon ancestors. In Eigil's Saga 
there is a graphic description of a Norwegian Thing — also with thirty-sir 
doomsnen. twelve from each district, seated in a doom-ring, fonned with 
hazel-twigs, in the middle of wide plain. At this Thing, Queen Gunhilda, 
fearing tliat the verdict would be pronounced in favour of Eigil, caused one 
of her followers to cut the saerJd cords (iW/d?i(7), .Hiid thereby put a stop to 
the procec'dings : rutting the cords being regarded as a profanation of the 
forensic circle, and as a crime that ‘merited the severest punishment. — See 
Eigilii Saga, and MuIIits Sagahib, i. ,115. 

+ By ** the Almighty (lod the Icelanders and Norwegians meant Thor, 
the Swedes and Danes, Odin. 

I The reader maj^ form some idea sof this terrific scenery, by the fol- 
lowing abridged extract from Henderson’s “Iceland:” — “The" track we 
followed,” says this traveller, “led us all at once to the brink of a 
frightful chasm, where the solid masses of burnt rof.k have been disrupted 
so os to form a fissure or gap not less than 180 feet deep ; in many 
places nearly of the same width, and about three miles in length. On the 
west side of the rent it is met by another opening, partially filled with large 
masses of broken rock, down which the tnivellcr mu A. resolve to proce<?d. 
To the north-west of Thingvalla church, (bitunted near the ancient Law- 
mount,) we entered on a long and narrow track of solid lava, completely 
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late spot, amidst the elemental strife of nature, that the Ice- 
landera held t\mr Al-thing^ or national assembly. On the 
banks of a frightful precipice stood the Law-mount, (Logberg,) 
with a mystic doom-ring of huge volcanic stones fixed in the 
eartVi, so as to withstand the storms oi centuries. 

The Al-th^ng ’i' was held annually in summer, and lasted 
sixteen days, and it was regarded as disreputable for a free- 
man not to attend it. People of all classes, in fact, pitched 
their tents, and erected their booths on the Thing valla plain ^ 
on such occasions. The chieftains were accompanied by their 
retainers, tlfe litigants by their witnesses and compurgators t. * 
Tradesmen came from Norway and l^enmark, and at a later 
period also from England, to exchange their goods for the 
produce of the country, and there appears to liave been no lack 
of stalls for the sale of provisions. This multitudinous assem- 
bly was kept in good order by a police magistrate, called the 
Allsherjar-tjodi\, specially appointed for the purpose. The 

separated from the rocks on both sides by two parallel fissures, which, in many 
pliicos, arc upwards of forty fathoms in depth, and in some places no bottom 
can be found at all. They are hlled with the must beautiful pellucid water 
till within about 60 feet of the brink on which we st<>od.’* ^ 

* A I, all. The word Thikuj, An^f. SaA Things Germ. Ding, requires, for 
the English reader, no explanation in the sense in which it is usually taken ; 
but it also signifies a colloquy, a coniercnce, from the Old Norse, tlunga, to de^ 
liberate on, Ang. Sax. thingeafi to say ; hence the word thing became an ap- 
pellative denoting a deliberative assembly; voUrifi the Old Norse for a field, 
or plain, Thingvollr the field or place in which a Thing is held. Several places 
show by the names they still bear that they were originally Thingsteads, as 
Thingyalla in Iceland ; Ting void in Norway ; Ting wall in the Shetland 
Isles ; Dingwall in the county of Koss ; Tynwald in Dumfries ; Tynwald * 
in the Isle of Man, and Dingsted in the Duchy of Oldenburg, wliich has still 
its doom-ring of upright stones, with tile hloUteian in the centre. 

The magistrates and doomsmen had their expenses defrayed by a tax 
called the Thingfararkaup, Thiiiggnriny-Uix — farar from the verb Jara, to 
fare, to go ; laitj) from haupa to buy — ^levied on the inhabitants of their 
respt etive districts, and it would appear more pariiciilarly on the class of the 
uiifree. — See Gragas, viii, c.25. A T/ting faring-tax isftilso levied in Hungary, 
but (‘xclusively on tlie class of the unfree or licasantry ; and as the Ilungarkni 
Al-thing frequently lasts upwards of a year, and each delegate receives Vis. a 
day, and 3 j. a day for his ainaiiueiisis, the expenses <ire pretty considerable. 
The nobility, however, defrayed the expenses of the last Diet b}" levying a coii- 
tribulion on themselves, having at length become aware of the injustice of 
saddling the burden*bn the poorest class of the comnninity. 

+ That is, magistrate of all tlie assembled people — litemlly AU-hosU'^god. 
The Scandinavian and Magyar institutions offer a remarkable coincidence, 
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Al-diing itself was presided over by the supreme magistrate of 
the Uepublic,* called the Lotjsb^^imadr*, or Px’omulgator of the 
Law, who was elected for life, and, according to received notions, 
by the free suffrage of his fellow-citizens ; that is to say, in 
plain language, by the free suffrage of the few, who adroitly 
disposed, either by justifiable or unjustifiable means, of the 
voles of tlie many ; the only kind of free suffrage which we 
fear w;as ever enjoyed in any age, or in any country on the 
face of the earth, by a popular assembly. Within the doom- 
ring were three rows of stone seats. On the middle row sat 
the godar, twelve from each of the four quarters of island t, 
and on the front and back rows their assessors, or doomsraen, 
eacli of these sacerdotal-magistrates being accompanied by 
two men whom — it was supposed at loast^ — he had chosen for 
their knowledge of t)ie laws and usages of the countr}^ This 
forensic assembly consisted, th(?refore, of 144 persons, besides 
the Logsbgnmadr who presided over it, and riiiist have had a 
YQry imposing appearance 

Wc find it stated in sc'veral works that an appeal lay from 
a district Thing to the jM-thing. This, liowever, was not the 
case, as the wrhers would lia\c ibmid liad tliey consulted tin' 
* Gragas, or read Scblegel's aonnnentarv on that intricate code 5 
Tt was, however, optiennl for parties to bring their suits either 
before the Thitjg of their district, or before the Al-tliing, and 
even when proceedings had commenced before tlie former. 

not only in their g<*nonil foaturos, but even in tlioir details ; thus the Hun- 
frarian Al- thing has also iu rjorfjofl/, nr police magistrate, specially ap- 
pointed for the occasion— an ofl^r which was ludd at tlie last Diet by Count 
Peri Zicliy. 

♦ Properly Liigsilginna'I^r, literally or, La^r-saviv',- 
mail : lujj nom. plural of luffj law, irtiin hnajaf to lay, to lay down ; .vd'/wr, 
pliiraU>f safjn, a narration, a say, from f'cr/yW, to .say : and man. 

't The north quarter liad, as we before oliserved, four districts, and con- 
sequently twelve godar: the south, east and west quarters, only throe dis- 
tricts apJ nine godar fach. In order to* rc‘nf](*r the number from eacli quar- 
ter the* sauH*, the three godar of (*ac]) of these districts wore empow’nred to 
appoint a fourth godi to acconqmny tlu'm to the Al-thing. 

J After the introduction of Oliristiiniity, the two bishops of the island sat 
with the suprenu* magistrate', and api»ear to have exercised n considerable iii- 
flnencc on public alTairs. 

g Gr/igas, 2 V. 4to, Copenh. 1 ^^29, Avith the original Ijolandic text, a Latin 
translation, and an admir.iblf' (Jommentatio Historica ot Critica,” by W- 
Pchlegcl, 
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either the plaintiiT or clcfciidaiit might put u stop to thorn autl 
bring the case bofore the latter, but when judgment had been 
pronounced no appeal lay to a superior tribunal. A suit 
brought before the Al-thiiig was heard and decided by the 
twelve godar, and twenty-four doomsjnen of the province, or 
quarter, to ^bicli the litigants belonged ; the forensic circle of 
the xAJ-thing being formed for judicial proceedings into four sec- 
tions, or tribunals, corresponding to the four quarters into which 
the island was divided, liacli of these quarters had also its 
Tiling, hut these provincial Things are seldom mentioned,* 
and appefB^to have only been occasionally held for the con-" 
venienco of suitors wlioso cases coulcl^not be terminated at the 
Al-thing, and their forensic circles to have heen composed of 
the same godar and doomsmcii, who had represented tlie pro- 
vince at lliat national assembly. 

The suits at tlie Al-thing, worn conducted in the same man- 
ner as at a district Tiling, oaths being administered to all 
the panic’s concerned, facts edicited by witnesses, and the 
corroboration of (jompurgators, and tlu’ verdict pronounced* by 
a sinqile majorifv of the (‘ourt : the Liigsogumadr having, if 
would appear, in all the four courts tbc’. casting vote. Until 
the end of the eleventh c cutuiy^cvery one went armed to th‘,‘ 
Al-thing, the chieftains being generally accompanied by very 
numerous retinues. Many a sanguinary scene was thc’ natural 
result; and wo rc'ad of men being slaughtmvd within the 
doom-ring itself, and of jiarties preventing the’ promulgation 
of an act, or verdict, by occiipviiig with an iiniied force the 
Law-mount-, In order to remc’dy these evils, it wa.s at length 
decreed that all who were prcsen> at an Al-thing should lay 
aside their arras, and not resume them until the assembly*’ 
broke up and that no siiiloi^ should be accompanied by more 
than thirty men, only three lof whom should he admitted at 
the same lime within the doom-ring. 

Less than a century s experience seems to have shown the 
Icelanders thc necessity of having a coiirf of appeal ^ir revi- 

* Ilcnre t}io M’onl rov/fafa/t - — resumption of arms, ) — was 

useil to (ionoto tlie teniiijuition of an Al-thin". The iliniiriirian.s still retain 
their weapons, and their magnates may still be seen heading on, ;>\vj)rd iii 
hund, like tlie Icel|),ndic chieftains of the* old(‘ii time, a crowd of dependent 
i hingsiiien, ready at their nod to d(*cido a fiuc&tloii under discussion, or carry 
the ehTtion of a magistrate e/ << anuiji. 
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sioii. They accordingly instituted, in the year ]004, at the 
suggestion of .Njall, — whom we shall have occasion to make 
mention of in the next chapter — a fifth court, Fimtardomr^ 
composed of the sacerdotal magistrates of the Al-thing. But 
as the litigants had the#* right to exclude twelve of them, the 
court actually consisted of thirty-six of these magistrates, nine 
fronv each quarter of the island. The sittings were held in 
the saipe place as the Al-thing ; but this tribunal could only 
annul a decision of the other courts on thfc ground of in- 
formality, arising from the non-observance of prescribed 
usages, false evidence, subornation of witnesses, foilShle deten- 
tion of any one engaged in the suit, &c. It was invested, in 
fact, with much the same kind of authority as the h’lv nch 
Cour de Cassation; and it is a very remarkable fact, as Schlegel 
observes, that a tribjLinal similar to that w'hich the bVeiich 
legislators of the present age so .lustly pride themselves in 
having established, should have existed in this remote island 
in^the beginning of the eleventh century. About the same 
jieriod an act w'as also passed to empower the godar of each 
district to hold a court called a Leidar-thinff fourteen days 
after the termination of an Al-thing, for the purpose of pro- 
Inulgating the laws that hfvl been passed in tlj^at assembly, 
fixing the day on which the district Thing wus to be held, 
making knowTi any change tliat had taken place in the magis- 
tracy, and other matters concerning the administration of 
the Republic. 

It will be seen from the sketch we have given of the civil 
institutions of the Icelanders, that the form of government 
was strictly aristocratic, thd administration of affaii's being, in 
a great measure, in the hands pf hereditary .sacerdotal magis- 
trates. The Lbgsbgumadr himself chiefly exercised his au- 
thority at the Al-thing: out of* that assembly he seems to 
have possessed little or no powci. The oilice was, how^- 
cver, regarded as^the highest dignity in the state, and 
from the year 1)30, when the Republic was finally coiisti- 


* Leidar, from the verb leltaj to inquire into, according to Tliorkelin, but 
more probably from to go. Sc}ileg<*l has shown that although the Kiig- 
lish word leet is cognate with the old ^’or*?(* Thorkdin was wrong in 

supposing that the English conrt-leet corresponded to the Icelandic Leidjir- 
thiiig. — See Comm, de Gragas, note, p. 92. 
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tuted, until the year 12G4*, was held by thirty-nine in- 
dividusils, the periods at which Uiey respectively exercised 
this magistracy forming so many distinct epochs in the na- 
tional annals. Ulfliot, who had been so instrumental in 
founding the Republic, was made it% first Lbgsdgumadr, by 
the same national assembly that adopted his legislation. We 
have already given an account of the political and administra- 
tive measures introduced by this Icelandic Solon ; but it is 
impossible to ascertain, at the present day, what were the pre- 
cise laws he submitted for the approval of his countrymen; for* 
they wertf^anded down by oral tradition for nearly two cen-* 
turtes, during which period, the title of haw-saying-mmi^ 
boime by the supreme magistrate of the republic, wus a veiy 
ai^propriate one, for he had to recite and expound the laws to 
the assembled people at every Al-thing. When a case had 
been decided he had also to announce the decision, which was 
regarded as a precedent equivalent to a formal law on the 
subject. In the year 1117 these laws and precedents were 
lirst committed to waiting, and after being thoroughly revised 
hy llie most experienced jurisconsults, underwent a public 
<liscussiou at the following Al-thing, when those that had 
been approved of hy a majority 4 )f the Thingsmeu were Ai^ 
gested into a regular code, into wliich subsequent laws and 
precedents were, from time to time, incorporated until the final 
extinction of the Republic. This code, knowm under the name 
of the Gragas I, is unquestionably one of the most remark- 


* The north, south, and west quarters bgcamc tributary to Norway in the 
year 1*261, and the east quarter in 1*264. But in hccominfif the subjects of*- 
t]ie Norwegian kings the Icelanders expressly stipulated that they should re- 
tain their own laws and customs, and oe exempt from taxation, and, although 
they subsequently adopted several Niorwegian laws, tbc spirit of their ancient 
rode contiuiied to prevail for centuries. The Al-lhing iso continu^ to bo 
lield annually on the Tiling valla plain — though, in modem times, more as a 
judicial than a legislative asseniblt— until the year ^800, when the frequent 
earthquakes were made a pretext for removing the courts to Reykja'^ik. 

i The name of (Iragas, ffrej/ fjoosc, was first applied to it in the seven- 
teenth century by Bjorn of Skardsa, some say because grey goose quills were 
generally us(‘d for writing Icelandic manuscripts; otTbers, because the mami- 
Bcript copy of the Gragas was bound in a grey goose skin ; but Fchlegel is 
of opinion that th^naiiie was given because a grey goose was fomierly sup- 
posed to live lor ages. The two vellum MSS., which Schlegcl has made 
use of ff>r his admirable edition of this ancient code, arc supposed to havU 
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able documents of the kind in existeiico. Wliat strikes us tbe 
most in perusing it are the legal formularies with which it is 
overload^. 'Every judicial proceeding has its prescribed 
form, the manner in which the accusation and defence are to 
be conducted, witnesses summoned, evidence given, verdict 
pronounced, &c., are detailed with the greatest ♦minuteness, 
and the omission of a single phrase in any one of these formu- 
laries sufficed to render the judgment invalid 

We have frequently obsen^ed tliat subtilty was a leading 
trait in the character of the ancient Scandinavians ; should 
any one doubt this he has only to read the Gragaw^.-nd Njals- 
saga, which is the best commentary on it, and he will find tSiat 
the Icelanders have surpassed all other nations, ancient or 
modern, in legal chicanery. Jurisprudence was the favourite 
study of the rich. A wealthy Icelander was al\Nays ambitious 
to plead a cause be'iore the Al-tliing, and the greater pro- 
ficiency he showed in the art of prolonging, or involving it by 
having recourse to legal quibbles, the greater was his celebrity. 
A 'man, in fact, gained as mucli reputation for defeating liis 
adversary in a lawsuit as for killing him in a duel f . Tbe 
Icelandic legislators were, in some respects, like Ihoso Oailiolic 
^divines ^^lJO indite manuals for the confes,'>ional, iji which 
every conceivable bin a p(»or mortal could by any possibility 
ever fall into is duly registered; for we find in tlic Gragas 
every imaginable combination of eircumsiances that might in 
any way tend to attenuate or increase the fTiminality of an 


bepii writU'ii towards the end of the thirteenth or be^ijinnin^r of the fourteenth 
century, conseiiueiitly about half a century after tbe faU of the Eepublic. The 
code is divided into ten sections ; tVo first as well as the second of these sections 
only contains one law or chapter, relating to the political di\ision and adminis' 
tration of the country. Section iii. has 72 chapters relating to judiciary pro- 
ceedings. Section iv., 2.5 chapters on tho inheritance of property. Section v., 
poor law's, 35 chapters. Section vi, contains 5b chapters ndaljng to marriage, 
iivorcp, conjugal rights, Ac. Section vii., commercial laws, laws of debtor 
and creditor, Ac., 35 chapters. Section ‘viii., criminal laws, 1 21 chapters. 
Section "ix., laws relating to property, 72 chapters. Section x., navigation 
laws^ 4 chapters. 

* A number of llieso formularies, which are only referred to in tlie Gnigas 
as the ‘‘accustomed manner of proceeding,” have been preserved in i\j;ils«iga, 
which is filled with them. 

t These gentlemen weTe, however, by no means avi^cse to t'lking a fee, 
for mention is frequently made of milch cows, and a rerUnn number ol e]U 
of wadmal being given as a con-si-iki-a-thn for their services. 
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act, and the punishment graduated aocordingJy. The endless 
distinctions and# quiddities of the scholastic disputants of the 
middle ages are here embodied into law. It is thus enacted, 
to cite one instance among a hundred, that “ If a man holds 
his weapons in a peaceable mannei^ as a person ordinarily 
does when he is not going to use them, and when they are in 
this position another man runs against them and wounds him- 
self, lie who held the weapons is liable to the jiunishment of 
banishment if competent witnesses can prove that he held 
tliem in this apparently qniet manner, in order that the othet 
might rUlM-gainst them and be woumled thereby.” * 

•'rhe punishment of death seems oply to have been inflicted 
for witchcraft and magic, and in order to prevent the ghosts 
of those who were executed for these imaginary crimes from 
revisiting “ the glim]isea of the moon ” the bodies were either 
burnt or cast into the sea. The punish Tm.mts for most other 
crimes and misdemeanors were the so called Fjorhcmfistjar^r 
and t^k6ggdnffr\. I>oth these terms ini])ly outlawry, but the 
former may he rendered by ej'cJusum, i. e. from society, *and 
the latter by exile. Kxclusion was the ordinary punishment 
for what would bo detmied in modern times very trifling of- 
fences, and generally lasted tlirgo years, during whicli period 
the condemned person had to remain within doors, three houses 
being assigned in which he might dwell at his option, and the 
road indicated by which he might go, at stated times, from the 
one to the other, or to a place of embarkation if he preferred 
leaving the island. Any one who found him at any other 
time out of these houses, or off these roads, might kill him 
with impunity. This punishmcui* might, how'ever, be remit;; 
ted at the diserKion of the court on the utleuder paying a 
fine of three marks 1. If tlfis had not been the case, most 

* Gr/i^as, viii. 34. 

f Sclilegel (ierivi's Fjorbaii^s, eras lift will havo it F.ibrWy"S"avt?r. from 
79or, Yital ftiiftrgy, life; fcai’ ; ami //(f r'JS'r, fence; ami the word 

would therefiire express that a man comiemned to such a jmuishiilhut would 
always he in fear of his life. SktVgjrangr from slCujr. a forest, and tjangay to 
gang, to go. 

t A inai’lv was clividea into eight ounce.’*. Pecuniary transaction.’* were, 
however, adiusted in Iceland, not by the mediinn of a metallic currency, hut 
by tile coarse woollen cloth of the country, called wndnuil, vadmaf : mark 
and ounce arc therefore only used as designations for so many ells of wadmal. 
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people in tliose days would have had to pass the greater part 
of their lives within doors. For graver crimts, such as homi- 
cide and arson, and, as we shall presently show, even for 
several minor offences, the punishment was twenty years’ exile, 
{Skoijgduffry) at the expiration of which period the exile might 
return, and, provided he could effect a recouciliat&n with the 
kindred of the party he had injured, might live unmolested. 
During the period of his banishment he w^as, in the most 
rigorous acceptation of the term, an outlawed man. Any one 
holding communication with liim was liable to be prosecuted, 
a price was set on his head, and he might be ^liled with 
impunity, not only in Iceland hut also in a foreign country. 
The spirit of revenge was even carried so far that a man who 
had passed some years in exile might expiate his offence and 
return to Iceland hy killing another who had been recently 
banished. The property of an exile was generally confis- 
cated, a portion reserved for the maintenance of his family, 
and the rest equally divided between the accuser and the com- 
iminity 

In no code of the middle ages do wo find such rigorous 
enactments for tlie prot(‘(*tioii of 2)erson and property, nor 
»ucli detailed police regulations, as in the Gragas. Yet not- 
withstanding ibis legal terrorism there was probably no coun- 
try in Eiiroj)e, during that turbulent ej)Ocli, where acts of vio- 
lence were more frequently committed than in Iceland. The 
want of a central administration will, in some measure, account 
for this seeming anomaly, and police regulations, however cx- 
celhmt, would naturally be infringed in a country without a 

.police to eiifurcc their due’obscrvance ; but it was, no doubt, 

• 

The GragAg, ^n\. 8, defines a le^al oml'c to be G oils of wadmal, 2 ells wide. 
A fine of 3 marks would consequently by equivalent to 144 ells. We often 
iind inlihe Sap^as a large hundred, or G score ells of this clotli, made cqiiiva- 
ieiit in value to a cow or to 6 sheep. 

* A child bom in exile of legitimate panents, even when only one of them 
was oxilcM, could not inherit projierty. Here again the Icelanders drew one 
of their scholastic distinctions. If tJie father was exiled and not the mother, 
the child was called an ExUes drop^ Viirgdropi ; froin.vrtr^r, a wolf, also an 
exile — -an outlawed man being regarded as a wolf —and tlropi\ a drop ; in the 
contrary case, the mother being exiled and the fatiier not ciilj)able, the name 
c*f Cavet:%‘child (Ba^siiigr) was bestowed on it, as it was supposed that a 
wn would only hold communication with his outlaw'ed wh’c in a cavern. 
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chiefly owing to the system that prevailed, not only in Ice- 
land, but in moat of the other European states.at that period, 
of leaving it to the option of an injured person either to pro- 
secute those who had injured him, or receive a pecuniary 
compensation for the injury sustained* When a man had been 
killed, for Instance, his son or next of Idn, as the case might 
be, had three courses open to him. He might in his turn 
kill the person who had, whether in self-defence or not, de- 
prived his father of life ; he might enter an action at law 
against him, or ho might receive a compensatory line, in which 
case no ffilfther notice was taken of tho transaction. 

*The facility thus afforded for expiating an offence by the 
payment of a fine will account for the severity of several enact- 
ments in the Gragas. A man, for instance, was liable to the 
punishment of exile ^ and all its terrible cQnsequences, for merely 
throwing dirt at another, or striking him with his fist, or at- 
tempting to throw him into tho mire, though he might not 
actually fall therein We find these compensatory or e>4>ia- 
tory fines accurately specified in all the codes of those bar- 
barous ages, but the Gragas offers in this respect many striking 
peculiarities. Thus a whole chapter is devoted to show how 
the amount of a fine is to be aj^ortioned among the kindrdH 
of a person who has either to pay or receive it. The fourth 
cousin of one party, for instance, would have to pay tho sain© 
portion of the fine as the fourth cousin of the other party 
would have to receive, but this portion would be less than a 
third cousin and more than a fifth cousin would have to pay 
or receive, the amount decreasing with tho degree of con- 
sanguinity the Germanic A)des each limb has its taxr 

and a man knew beforehand Vow much he would have to pay 
for lopping off another man’s ear, or rendering him for Jife 
a cripple. There is nothing of tho kind in the Gragas. 
The Icelanders were, in this respect, greatly in advance of 
their contemporaries. Thfey enter, it is Uue, into endjess dis- 
tinctions to aiipreciate the extent of a bodily injury, and the 
manner in which, and the circumstances under wrhich, it might 
be inflicted, w'hether by stabbing, sticking, cutting, hewing 

# ♦ Gragas, viii. 90, 91. 

f Gragas. BaugaUil. viii. 114. 
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&c., but the punishment awai'cled is, according to the gravity 
of the case, either exile or exclusion. « 

A master could, of course, kill his slave with impunity: 
but if a slave killed liis master, or any of his master s near 
relatives, he became, o*i conviction, an outlawed exile. It 
would aj^poar, that exiled slaves generally sought refuge in 
the uninhabited parts of the island, though their lives wore 
continually in danger, for among other remorseless onactnumts 
in the (iragas there is one xvhich states that, when an exiled 
slave is found in a district, he shall be taken to the person at 
whose suit he had been exiled, and this person sh^Ti^lead him 
to a cross road, and there cut off his legs, and aftenvards lull 
him in whatever manner he may take a fancy to : a refusal to 
comply with this regulation rendered him liable to the imnish- 
ment of exclusion^ and those who brouglit the slave to him 
might for that puri)osc enter an action at law against him 
A singular distinction is made between murder and man- 
iilauglilcr. If a man killed auotlier and kej>t the deed secret, 
or concealed the body of the person lu‘ had killed, ho was 
guilty of murder ; but if he })ubiicly avowed the deed on the 
same day that it was committed, ami did not conceal the body 
farther than by covering it sir’fij<’iently to protect it from bird.^ 
and beasts of jirey, only of manslaughter. 

The Icelanders were famous tliroiighout the north for their 
nithiuff -verses, or pasquinades f, which werc^, however, generally 
sj leaking, of the coarsest dt'seription. Scandal, slander, ill- 
naluved remarks on neighbours, and abusive language, were 
indulged in at their social meetings to an extent that called 
ibr legislative interference. * Hence we find in,j|^ie (Iragiis the 
most stringent eiiactmeiits for ijie punishment of such kind of 
offences. Composers of uiihing-verscs, or wTiters of foul aud 
scaVididous libels, as our genth^mcn of the long robe would 
term them, are as rigorously dealt with in I he Gragas as in a 
modern ^uct of parlittment. The Idelandic dehnition of a libel 
is also much tli(3 same as our own. Verses coini)osed and re- 
peated before another, or written and circulated for the pur- 
pose of holding any* one up to ridicule, or casting a slur on 

• OragfiB, viii. 111. 

■f kor the i^xpl^aatiou of tlie \iord ni thing, see the note p. 155 . 
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his character, arc declared to ho libellous, irrespective of 
the truth or, fejsehood of the allegations they contain 
;Mxpi*fessiQ|is made use of for the same purpose* are placed in 
tlie same category. We should be inclined to conclude, from 
several chapters of the Gragas, that tjie coarse wit of the Ice- 
landic pocufeters was principally directed against the sacer- 
dotal magistrates and other leading men of the commonwealth; 
for these gentlemen, who Wf‘re the hofid fide legislators of the 
cDuiitry, the crowd of Tliingsmcii being no doubt completely 
under their influence, appear to have had a peculiar dislike tcT 
verse-maffllig in all its stages. Thus, in the chapter entitled* 
“ thn. Skaldska})^, it is enacted that no one shall compose 
verses even in praise of another,” “ neither in a man’s praise 
nor dispraise,” Lof nc lost — are the words made use of; and, in 
conformity with that pettifogging spirit that pervades the 
whole cod(’, some curious distinctions arc drawn to show the 
precise degrct^ of criminality that is to be attached to each 
kind of verse, imd to each individual concerned in its compo- 
sition. The composer of n half strophe (four short lines) tnat 
contains no satirical expression is liable to a fine of three 
marks ; of a whole strophe, to the punishment of exclusion. 
But if the half stroplie conU^iis any satirical expression 
against another person, the jmnishrnent of exile is to be 
awarded. If, in the latter case, the half strophe has been 
composed by two or even by four individuals, or the whole 
strophe by eight individuals, each of them is liable to the 
same puiiLsliment as well as tliosc convicted of reciting it. If 
no allusion is made in the strophe to a ptirticular individual, 
any one may apply it to himself, itnd cuter an action against^ 
its comj>oser or composers. Even love ditties were not exempt 
from this general proscription of versification ; and if a young 
lady, to whom such effusions ^^ere addressed, w’as lianl-ln;ariicd 
enough to render the amatory wight who composed tlioiii 
liable to the punishment of* l>anisliinent or its pecuniary oqui 
valent, she had only to enter an action against him;'^or, if a 

* In Norway, and llie other Scandinavian states, rfrutli might he told even 
m satirical verse, and it was only false allegations that were regarded as 
libellous. 

Ov doggrel would have been a more appropriate Icrnvfor 

Tno.*!t of those riitlnng-voraes are as arrant doggrel as ever was cudgelled out 
of the brain of a poetaster. 
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minor, pemuade her parents or guardians to do so in her ntime 
and behalf, — a proceeding which we will presume, for the 
honour of thef Icelandic fair sex, was not often resorted to 
One of Uie most remarkable sections of the Gragas is that 
of the Poor-laws, which we hare no hesitation in saying might 
be studied even at the present day with advanti^e. It is 
laid down, as a maxim, that when a person is unable through 
age, or infirmity, or misfortune, to maintain himself, those 
who are his nearest of kin, and possess sufficient means, are 
“bound to maintain him. Hence many fine distinctions are 
■drawn respecting the legal claim that persons,,^ such a 
situation may hare on their relations ; a claim regulated b&th 
according to the degree of consanguinity in which the in- 
dividuals on whom it was made might stand to the claimant, 
and the value of the property they might respectively be in 
])ossession of. Every one, say the Icelandic legislators, is 
bound to maintain his mother, if his circumstances admit, 
also his father, then his children ; iu the third degree, his 
brothers and sisters, and so on according to the means he 
may have at his disposal. Consequently, when a person was 
unable to maintain himself, the parish {hrej*])) authorities 
^vere empowered to ascertain on which of his relations ho had 
a legal alimentary claim, aild compel that relation to take 
charge of him ; or, supposing for instance, tliat a widower witli 
four children, and aged and infirm parents, could satisfactorily 
show tliat he was only able to maintain himself and his 
mother, the parish authorities were then bound to see that 
his father and children were duly provided for. If no legal 
claim could bo made out, t^at is to say, if all the relations of 
‘'a destitute person were equally destitute, the charge of sup- 
porting him devolved on the parish. It was one of the chief 
duties of. the five administrators pf the afiairs of a parish t, to 
allot lo each rate-payer a number of paupers proportionate to 
the value of his property, whom he was bound to supply with 
the necessaries of life in the maraer prescribed by law. A 
depot of provisions for the poor was also established in each 
parish. If a poor _ man's house was burnt down, the parish 
rebuilt it for him.' In short, the most praiseworthy care 

• Grog&s, viii. 106. 

■^TIm ntepps, see page 200, after the introduction of Chfistianity, g^erally 
became parishes, though the terms were not synonymous. 
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eeems to have been taken that no citizen of the common- 
wealth should parish by starvation. Hence the reciprocal 
duties of alimentor and alinientee are defined with the usual 
minuteness. An alimentee who was ill treated, or ill fed, 
might seek redress from the parish^ authorities, or bring 
his case before the district Thing. An alimentor who 
quitted his parish for the purpose of evading his duties, was 
liable to the punishment of exclusion. No alimentor was 
allowed to leave the island until he had given his alimentees 
into the charge of a competent individual, and placed at his • 
disposal e<fc\1ticient funds to provide, during three years, for • 
tliotr maintenance- We thus find that, in respect to the poor, an 
Icelandic parish was, to say the least, equally as well managed 
as an English one. The Icelanders, however, did not charge 
themselves with the supjiort of their poor without taking 
especial care to keep tlie numher of paupers within due 
limits ; a care which wc have grossly neglected, and are now 
enduring the fearful consequences of our want of foresight. 
Hence it was enacted that no one wlio had not sufficient prb- 
perty to maintain a family should be allowed to marry and 
that w’hen a person niauumittcd a llu*all, he should allot him 
a piece of land suflicient for tlie maintenance of a family, , 
failing to do which, he and his ffeirs should be regarded as 
the legally bound alhnciitors of the IVeedmeu and his pos- 
terity f. Very stringent regulations were also passed to keep 
the poor within their respective parishes. Clothes and shoes 

• Tlie raiiiimum is fixed, Sec. viii. 12, at six score legal ounces, that is 
to say, a property equivalent in value to 720 ells of wadmal, besides clothes 
and other iiocoasarics. A man whohe property was under this legal minimum « 
midcred himself, by marrying, lialilc to the punishment of exdudon, ‘^ex- 
cept hia wife should be barren,” an exception quite in accordance with the 
whole tenor of Icelandic legislation. ^ ^ 

t The land was not given unconditionally, certain services being required 
from the donee, at vrhose death, provided he left no children, it reverted 
to the donor; otherwise the chiWivn inherited, and many hypothetical 
Ciises are laid down to show when the heirs of the Sonor may, in default 
of issue of the descendants of the donee, again enter into possession of it- 
This enactment offers a«very favourable coiitrust to a Norw*egian law (in the 
vxulutliiiig code) of the same period, which ord>uns thdt the destitute orphans 
o a iiicinuinitted thrall shall he placed in a grave dug for the purpose in the 
pariah churchyard — JTorWiiy, tvas, at this period, a Ckristiau country— imd 
only the cliild that remained alive the longest be entitled to claim supp&t. 
ironi Ins futbor’s former master. ^ 
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might be given to a pauper of another parish, but any parish- 
ioner who furnished such a pauper with victuals, except he 
was merely passing through the parish lo go to his own, 
rendered himself liable to the punishment of exclusion. The 
Icelanders also took cgre to make able bodied paupers work 
for their living. An able-bodied pauper foumh begging was 
liable to be punished with exile, wliich, for such a man, was 
tantamount to death, as he would liavc ue means of leaving 
the island, and might, consequently, after conviction, bo 
killed witl) impunity. Begging was not tolerated, especially 
at the Al-tliing. If a beggar entered a booth onp-»tfie Thing- 
valla plain, the lx)oth-njaii might forcibly eiect liim, and ofery 
one who furnished such a beggar witli moat, was liable to be 
punished witli exclusion. All persons wlio wand<)red about 
the country for fifteen days and upwards were to be regarded 
as vagalioiids, or Jjanffinff'Uien (gbngomcnn), as they are 
termed in the Gragas, and punished accordingly. Besides 
other punishments to wdiich they were liable, any one who 
tllought proper might mutilate them in the manner practised 
in the East to qualify a man for the service of tlie seraglio 

The Icelandic rural code, as well as the laws for the pro- 
, lection of propeity, the laws of inheritance, mortgages, and 
debtor and ( reditor, are also well deserving of attention, but 
our limits will only allow us to notice a few of the enact- 
ments on these subjects. The legal rate of interest was ten 
per cent. Insolvent debtors a]>pcar to liave been very mildly 
treated, — a circumstance tliat leihrts the nion; credit on the 
Icelanders from the contrast it affords to tb(3 barbarity that 
prevailed in this respect in Norway, wher(5 a debtor was nut. 
only obliged to work for Ids creditor, but if his friends would 
not liquidate bis debts the d'cditor might lead him to tli»' 
*9Chipgstea<l, and there, in the presence of the assembled 
Thingsmen, “ hew off any part of his body, either above ()r 
below,” that he might think proper, or, in other words, an in- 
solveirt, debtor wHom no one would redeem from thraldom 
might be legally cut to piec(?s. 

The age for attaining to majority w^as fixed, for males, nt 

• Rett er at gelda gfingomonn, or as tho clnusc is midcrod in Latin — tlmncjh 
w should be inclined to Ru])stitutc rat/ahvTido/t for Mendicos 

eat, noc delicti in leges connnisRi pmna qnis tenetur, etiamsi indc 
L vel mortem rctulcrint.” — t)friiga.s v. 35. 
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sixteen, and for females ateightecn^huta boy when twelve years 
old was a competcjpt witness, and might enter an action against 
a person who had killed his father. A person who had ar- 
rived at the good old age of fourscore was not allow ed to sell 
his estate, except it was deeply mortgaged, and if he married, 
any childreir liis wife might have were to be regarded as 
illegitimate*. Very good regulations were also framed to 
prevent a person from suffering his land to lie w^aste. If, 
after due notice had been given, he refused to cultivate it, or 
to let it to another willing to do so, his neighbours might * 
make it as a common pasture. A person was only * 

allewved to fish or to kill game on his oyni estate, hut he might 
kill wolves, hears, eagles, and crows anywhere. 

The Icelanders did not follow the whale fishery, though 
they sometimes harpooned a whale that approached the shore, 
m(\ when one of these leviathans of the deep was stranded or 
entiingled in the ice off the coast, the whole population of the 
district was in movement, and it was seldom that such an 
event occurred without giving rise to lawsuits and sanguinary 
coTitosts. Hence we find in the Cragas no less than eighteen 
chapters (See. ix. cli. 55 — 7*^) to define in what manner a 
legal claim is, in such cases, to be established, and what por-« 
tion of the spoil has to fall to eacli of the claimants — to the 
owner of the laud on which the wlrnle was stranded, to the 
person who fii*st descried it, &c., &c. 

At the early period of the commonw-ealth, when a man 
was suspected of theft, a kind of tribunal composed of twrelvc 
persons named by him, and twelve by the person whose 
goods liad been stolen, was instituted before the door of 
his dwelling, and hence called a door-dooin (dnradomr) ; but 
as this manner of proceeding generally ended in blood- 
shed, it w^as abolished, and an act passed authorizing 
sullering party to summon thirty of his neighboui’s to iiccom- 
pany him for the purpose of ipaking domiciliary visits in search 
of the stolen property ; anyone refusing to g(f, to be finednhree 
marks, and those who would not allow’ a searcli to be made on 
their premises, to be liable to the punishm<;nt of iwilr, Hiis 

* (ir^fraSjiv. 18. The godonl also canio wichio the provisums cf law, 
which is another proof that it was regarded as real propert\ tluit luiglit be 
disposed of whenever the holder thought proper, '' ^ 

X 
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Itct ♦ contains as usual numerous regulations respecting the 
manner in phich the search is to be made, and mutual 
pledges, in the presence of competent witnesses, are to be given 
that no bodily injury should be inflicted by any of the parties 
concerned. Highw’ay ?«*obbers or brigands might not only be 
killed with impunity, but those who killed thbm were en- 
titled to a recompense. 

These and numerous other enactments, in the Gragas, as 
well as the incidents related in the Sagas, show that a man s 
property was more secure in Iceland than his person. In an 
age, in fact, when every one went armed, wherT'lt was re- 
garded as an act of cowardice to brook the slightest in^lt, 
and when a pecuniary compensation might be offered and re- 
ceived without dishonour for a bodily injury, a man s life 
must have been in daily jeopardy. The same causes would 
also, in a great measure, have rendered property equally in- 
secure. lienee, altliongh the Icelandic laws both for the pro- 
tection and inheritance of property ai*e much superior to those 
of the mother-country, and the Germanic states of the same 
period, a person skilful in the use of his weapons would, no 
doubt, frequently liave braved their stringent regulations witli 
> impunity. This was particularly the case during the times of 
Paganism, but in the eleventh century legal right appears to 
have been much more respected. We think, however, that 
it would he erroneous to suppose, with some writers, that a 
sudden change of publicj opinion had been elTected by the in- 
troduction of Christianity. A change there certainly was, but 
we should attribute it more to the knowledge of jurisprudence, 
and especially of judicial forms, which the Icelanders had ac- 
quired in the forensic circle of the Al-thing. An influential 
person had been taught by ex^perieiice that he might crush his 
‘^ditersary more effectually, a«.id with less bodily risk, hy 
having recourse to legal chicanery, and underhand practii'cs, 
than by meeting him with swopd and battle-axo at a liolni- 
gang.* In the teVitli centur}" a prudent man in Iceland \\as, 
no doubt, often deterred from enforcing a legal claim by re- 
flecting on the personal risk he would nel^cssarily incur, aial 
the probability that any stej> he might take would only be the 


• Gragas^ viii. 118. 
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commencement of one of those hereditary fends that were the 
cause of so mucliibloodshed. In the eleventh, and especially 
in the twelfth and in the thirteenth century, *he would be 
equally deterred by the certain prospect of involving himself 
and his family in a ruinous and interminable lawsuit. At 
tlie early pefriod of the commonwealth the Icelanders acted 
on the })riiiciple — a principle which, as worshippers of Thor, 
was quite in accordance with their religious tenets — that 
might constituted right ; but the proceedings in their forensic 
circles gradually effected a great change in their sentiments, * 
and they appear to have finally arrived at the conviction that ' 
rights could only be maintained or enforced by legal astute- 
ness. 


CHArTER III. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ICELANDERS. 

• 

In our remarks on the Gragas, w'o purposely abstained from 
noticing the laws that dclino conjugal rights and regulate the 
intercourse between the sexes, it l)eing our intention to give^ 
a brief outline of them in the preSent chapter, together with 
a few anecdotes from the Sagas, which will serve as their best 
commciitaiy, and at the same time enable the reader to form 
a more correct idea of tlie state of society in Iceland during 
the earlier period of the commonwealth tlian any obsoiwations 
we could make on the subject. We should certainly be in- 
clined to doubt whether some of the^incidents related in these 
narratives actually occurred ; but the same doubt exists when * 
we read the chronicles of the ihiddle ages or any of the nu- 
merous French memoirs of the last three centuries. 
wliere is the ago of chivalry portrayed with such vivid colours 
as in the grgphic pages of h yoissart ? Who presents us with 
a more truthful picture of the turbulent freedom of a meibeval 
Italian republic than Giovanni Villani? And do not the 
memoirs of Siiint Simon, and the letters of Sevigne, throw a 
greater light on the social slate of France during the reign of 
Louis XIV. than the most elaborate history ? Such kind of 
works should not be subjected to too severe a criticism. Wo 
should be satisfied when the authors statements and opinions/ « 
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taken as a whole, are sufficiently trustworthy to enable ns to 
mark the principal traits in the national cha^nicter of a people 
— the action of their civil and" religious institutions on their 
social condition — the reaction resulting from the conflict of 
opposing interests by which theso institutions are modified — 
iko gradual development of principles destined to exercise a 
beneficent or baneful influence on future generations — to fol- 
low the statesman from the tribune to the council hoard — the 
brawling patriot from the clamorous arena of popular agita- 
*tion to the confidential interview — ^the humble citizen from 
' his daily avocations to the privacy of the domestk eircle, and 
thus seize a few of th(} evanescent and ever-blending shiJdes 
that diversify the chequered woof of human existence. The 
manners of a soini-barbarous people arc certainly not so at- 
tractive as the polished refinement of modern civilization ; but 
tlicy show, at least, lhat man, in whatever circumstances he 
may be placed, is invariably guided by the same motives, and 
that, ho^Yever the forms which his passions assume may differ 
in appearance, they will be found on closer examination to be 
essentially identic. Under this point of view, a sketch of 
Icelandic life in the olden time, while the deities, that ancient 
•lore had symbolized into Jieing from nature's varied pbeno- 
mena, were still the objects of public worship will not be 
devoid of interest. In giving this sketch, we shall let the 
Sagas speak for tliemselves. These Sagas, it is true, were 
<;ommittcd to writing upwards of a century, in some cases two 
or three centiiric's, aftf‘r the events narrated are said to have 
taken place. Yet, notwithstanding this imtoward circumstance, 

, they hear internal ovidenftc of being trustworthy records of 
the lioriods to wliich they severally refer. Each of the lead- 
ing families or septs of Iceland liad its Saga, and when we 
Msofcintor consideration tlie statef of society at lhat period, we 
may readily admit that a family hisiory might have been 
handed down by o^al tradition fm- three or foui<- generations 
withouli undergoing any material alteration. The statements 
of one Saga are also frcqucnily corroborated by tliose of 
• 

* Christianity was embraced by thf Icelhiidcr^ at tlie Al-tliing of the year 
1000, but they stipulated that the former relijfiou should be tolerated, and 
the catiii;( of horsuilesh and the ('xpusitioii of infants p<*fcuitted. When the 
Al-thing broke up, the assuiiibled multitudes went to tlu* Iiut batii-s to bo bap- 
tized, preferring for tills rite hot water to cold. 
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another, and the Danish literati of the present day who have 
subjected these ancient documents to a critical examination, 
regard upwards of a hundred of them to be fufly entitled to 
tlie claim of liistorical authenticity. Although we are in^ 
dined to suspect that the amor palj^ice of these gentlemen 
has led theto, on tliis occasion, as it usually does, rather 
too far, we should have no hesitation ourselves to admit that 
a few of the best authenticated Sagas, Njals and Kormaks for 
instance, were fully equal in point of veracity to most of the 
memoirs that French vanity ever indited, an admission which* 
certainly ^g«s not preclude a considerable degree of scepti-' 
eisfh from prevailing in their perusgil. However, such as 
they are, they furnish the best information that can be ren- 
dered available for our present purpose, and, we repeat, on 
the wliole, give a faithful picture of the state of society during 
the most turbulent period of Scandiuaviah history. 

The manners and customs of the ancient Scandinavians and 
(rermans — people belonging to the same Teutonic race, and 
placed ill much the Siime circumstances— could not have 
ofi'ered any very striking difference, and, although tliese 
customs must ijecessaiily liave undergone a considerable 
change during the lapse of ceutunes, several modem writers^ 
as the reader will have remarked in the preceding chapters, 
have not scrupled to apply the glowing description which 
Tacitus lias given of those Germanic tribes, that the Homans, 
in his time, were acquainted with, to ail the nations of 
Teutonic origin, whether Germanic or SScaiidinavian, and 
that, too, from the earliest period of their history to their 
conversion to Christianity. Tlie» Germans of the second 
century, according to Tacitus, possessed all the virtues that 
adorn liumanity. The men^werc distinguished lor their 
courag(? and love of justice, tke women for their chastity jaad 
conjugal aK’ection. 'Jlie golden age of primoeval innocence 
still existeiyPn the forests of# Ciermaiiia. This juimilivc sim- 
plicity continued to prevail iu Scandinavia, according ‘to M. 
Mallet, so late as the tenth century. The Icelandic law’s, 
he tells us, not only denounced veiy v»>ieYore punishments 
agflinst rapes and adulteries, hut proceeded farther, expressly 
prohibiting evoi^ kissing or secret embraces/' Now all tliis 


* Sc e page 200. 
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is amazingly fine and very consolatory, but, unfortunately, 
only applicable to a state of society that tkever existed, end 
which we fear was never destined, at least not in this wicked 
world of ours, to be the lot of humanity. At all events, the 
reader will find that the customs of the Scandinavians of the 
tenth century, as they are depicted in the Sagas, were far 
less primitive than those which Tacitus thought proper to 
attribute to their Germanic brethren of the age of the first 
CflDsars. And this could not be otherwise. The Sagaman 
‘relates the actions of his fellow-citizens without attempting to 
draw a single conclusion from the facts stated, 'fax^itus, from 
hearsay and the few personal observations he was enabled 
to make among a people whose language w^as totally unknown 
to him, constructed a brilliant theory of primaeval virtue as a 
contrast to the vices which civilization had necessarily intro- 
duced among the Homans. The Sagaman, in a word, dealt 
witli every-day facts, with sober reality; Tacitus with theoreti- 
cal fiction. We shall, therefore, proceed to lay before the 
reader the homely truths of the Norse (chroniclers, and leave 
those who still imagine that a barbarous people can combine 
primitive simplicity of character with the rcHnement of civili- 
«ation, to peruse the elassi§ pages of Taeitus. 

Polygamy may perhaps have prevailed in Scandinavia, at 
least among tlie wealthy, at a veiy early period, but in the 
ninth and tenth centuries it seems, if it had really ever been 
a general custom — which we very much doubt — to have fallen 
into disuse. At all events no mention is made in any of the 
Sagas relating to Iceland of polygamy. We only read of the 
.Vinter fnviilinH, the housff-wife, hihfreyjn, and the husband, 
hnshondi. though frequent instances occur of a man keeping, 
with the knowledge and Bom(»rimes consent of his wife, a 
ffm^ or (Concubine These /nV/Us were frequently the cause of 
domestic quarrels. Thus, in the Laxdajla-Saga, we are informed 

** Hu^liondi, pater Jh>mil}aSj our husband, incanR literally ; 
hu^f bouse, and bonffi, contracted from hoaiidi, huaiirli, tbo participU' 
verb hurt, to dwell, to inhabit. ITusfroyja, mater fn7)ivfms, house-wife. The 
Ojd Norse w«)rd//^i/, Dan./rw#', Germ.^raw, Dutch, vrouw, is used both for 
woman and wife. In tl»c Trose Edda, ch. 24, the word is derived from Frcvjn 
the name of the goddess of love, but in the f*lossary to the Poetical Edda, 
from friSr. handsome, whence fridla, frilla, a concubine. ' Another derivation 
is given from the verb /rm, Mmso-GotbiCj /r/'/o/#, to love, but all these words 
appear to be cognate. — See the word FrejT in our glossary to the Prose Kdda. 
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tliat Iloskiild having gone to Norway, in the middle of the 
tenth century, to purcliase timber, fell in with a Russian 
trader, who, amongst other merchandise, had *a dozen very 
pretty girls on sale. Hoskuld was particularly struck by the 
line features and symmetrical proportions of one of these 
lovely captives, and did not hesitate to pay three marks of 
silver for her, although the Russian told him that she had one 
great defect, that of being deaf and dumb, — a circumstance 
which Hoskuld may have ])robably regarded as no very great 
blemish in a woman. On his retuni home, his wife, Jorunna,* 
eyed the^VAr slave with a very scrutinizing glance, and asked* 
her husband who in the world he Jiad brought with him. 
Hiiskuld told her without much circumlocution tliat she was 
a slave he had purchased, and made his frilla, and begged 
that she might not only be allowed to remain in the house, 
hut also be treated with due consideration. Jorunna, with 
the proper pride of an Icelandic matron, said she should not 
think of quarrelling with a woman of that description ; but was 
not at all dissatislied to tiiid that the girl was deaf and duilib. 
Hoskuld was very much pleased with his wife’s conduct, and 
appears to have lived very lovingly with her during the 
winter, and to have somewhat neglected his beautiful frilly 
who, however, in the spring, became the motlier of a very fine 
hoy, Hoskuld acknowledging his pateimity by the usual cere- 
mony of taking the new-born babe in his arms, and sprinkling 
it w ith water, while he gave it the name of Olaf In the 
summer Jorunna told her husband that if he did not choose 
to let his fiivourite do the work of a maid-servant, he must 
send licr somewhere else, as shc^was determined that, in a 
house over which she presided, no idle woman should remain.* 
Hoskuld did not hesitate to iiJtimate by signs to Olaf s mother 
tlnit she must thenceforward wait on .loranna, and do 
ever menial services might be required of her. Some time 
after thisj^bskuld, to his great surprise, found his favourite 
talking to her son. Seeing she could no* longer conceal her 
secret, she told him that her name was Melkorka, and that 
she wns the daughter of the Irish king MirUjartan, (Murcatoc,) 
and had been taken captive when she was eleven years old. 
« 

* Wc Ivtwl occasion to speak of this pagan baptism in the note, page 20G, to 
which wc refer the reader. 
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After this discovery dorunna began to be rather jealous, 
and, as Melkorka could now make use of her tongue, Hbskuld 
had no very easy life of it. One evening as Melkorka was 
undressing her mistress she happened to let her stockings 
fall, on seeing which Joiimna not only gave her a good scold- 
ing, but taking up the stockings struck her on the head with 
them, — a proceeding which Melkorka responded to in the true 
Irish fashion, by dealing a blow with her list which sent 
Joninna reeling with a bloody nose to the other end of the 
apartment. After this scene, Hbskuld deemed it advisable to 
send Melkorka and her son to one of his estutei^^hVgher pp 
the valley, on which lie^ assigned her a house, and supplied 
her with every thing she might stand in need of 

Frequent mention is made of a marriage being contracted 
to save a young lady’s reputation ; thus Uni, a Danish trader, 
during a winter he passed in Iceland, was tlie guest of Leidolf- 
Kappa, with whoso daughter, Thoruimu, he contracted a very 
intimate acquaintance, insomuch so, in fact, that when Uni 
had left in spring, to get his vessel ready for the home voyage, 
Leidolf discovered that XhoiTiniia would ere long present him 
with a grandchild, lie according! 3" went with his retainers 
fe) the Danish vessel ; an altercation ensued, ending, as was 
usually the case, in a combat, in which several of the Danes 
lost their lives. Uni was obliged to return with Leidolf, who 
told him that provided he would marry Thoruiina, and remain 
in Iceland, he should inherit the familj" estates. Uni lacitly 
consented to this proposal, but shortly afterwards left his bride 


« * Muller, Waprahib. 1 . 198. The reader will find extracts from this Pa^n, in 

the orifiinal Norse, with an English ^translation b}" Thorkelin, in vol. vi. 
of the Bib. Topog. Britannica. Thorlvcliii's translation was, no doubt, 
appreciated in the hist century; but at the present day one inucli more 
conformable, both to the sense and the spirit of the original would be re- 
quired. Tlie Norse text in the work referred to is far from lysing correctly 
printed. ^ ' * 

The Laxdaela-Sagii further informs ns that, when Olaf was grown up, his 
mother sent him to Ireland to make liimself known to his grandfather, king 
Hurcatoc, and gives an a^x'ount of his subsequent advctitures, which, thoiigli 
somewhat romantic, arc by no means improbable. In fact, at a period wlicn 
the coasts of Ireland were infoNlod hy^ Scandinavian sea rovers, tliere is 
nothing more likely than that one of th<*iu should haiSe snapped up the 
daughter of a petty Irish king, and sold her, with his other booty, to a lius- 
Biari trader. Such events, iu those ages, must have been of daily occurrence. 
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to bewail her fate, and made off for the coast. Leidolf pur- 
sued him in hot^haste, and in the skirmish that ensued Um 
and his Danish followers fell under the battle-axes of the en- 
raged Icelanders 

The due observance of judicial formalities was required to 
constitute a* * * § legal marriage contract. When a person had ob- 
tained the consent of the legal guardian f of the maiden he 
wished to marry, a day was fixed for the betrothal. The 
betrothcr had then to take the hand of the guardian, andr in 
tlie presence of competent witnesses, promise, within a yea# 
and a da^, marry the ward, at the same time time paying hintf 
a stipulated sum, called the mundr J, JLhe guardian on his part 
promising to make over, when the nuptials were celebrated, 
to his ward or to the hetrother, or conjointly to both, as the 
case might be, the stipulated hciman^ylgja §, or marriage 
portion. If the marriage did not take place within the time 
prescribed, the pailies were relieved from the contract, and if 
its non-fulfilment had been owing to the hetrother he could 
not recover the mundr. The marriage itself appears to hlive 
been celebrated without any kind of religious ceremony jj. 
W'e only read of haiujuets being given to the friends and re- 
latives of the parties, the feasting^at the marriage of a wealthy 
person being kept up for several days, and frequently ending 
by some of the guests quarrelling over their ale, and hewing 
each other to pieces with their battle-axes. 

* LaiidTiiimabuk, iv. 4. 

f A or a inaidoii who had atUiincd her majority might maiTV without 

the eoiisoiit of her legal guardian. The ^ragas defines the legal yuardia'th 
nf a uiaideu to be, in the first place her father ; at his death, her brother; then^ 
her mother; and soon, according to the ])roxiniity of relationship. 

i From viu'iidf hand, so much in \and— a spousal gift, or brida ransom, 
as it niiglit appropriately be termed^ ♦or the uituidr appears to Lave been re- 
3,^ardcd as the symbolical juridical ceremony of ransoming or freeing tluHoiHde 
from the autl^ity of her legal guardian, and whether she brought her hus- 
band a largoi^operty, or a small hue, or none at a^, tlie mmidr had always 
to be piud. The legal guardian generally gave the mundr to the Iftide as a 
iiresent on the day of her marriage. 

§ IJt huan, at home, fylgja, to follow ; ?, c. the marriage portion to follow 
the bride to her new honu^ — a Isomc-foll owing. * 

II All the observances relating to the marriage ceremony, are detailed in 
the (aragas ; but aithongh this code, in xhe form we have it, was drawn up 
two centuries after Christianity liad become the ostabiished religion of Ice- 
hiud, no ineiition is made of a priestly benedictiou being required. 
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The rights of woman are in no code more clearly acknow- 
ledged and defined than in the Gragas. A* married woman 
might dispose* of her personal property, and a considerable 
portion of her real (landed) property, as she thought proper. 
Her husband had, in this respect, no control ^over her actions, 
except it had been exprcssl3'^ stipulated at the b'etrothal, in 
the presence of competent witnesses, that the goods, chattels, 
and estates of the husband and wife should he held conjointly, 
in which case the husband had the administration of the 
property, but the wife and her heirs, or next of kin, had a 
legd claim to one third of it. When no such* stipulation 
had been made, it would appear that, to a certain extent, 
a married woman had not the absolute disposal of her pro- 
perty, for ^^e find it stated in the Gragas, sec. vi, 21, 
** That a married woman cannot legally sell the half of her 
landed property, nor her godord, if she be in possession of one, 
nor any sailing vessel that maj’ belong to heu’, ^Yilhout the ad- 
vice of her legal guardian,** which implies that she might 
dispose of one half of what would be termed in English law her 
real property, and all her personal property without restriction. 
When a divorce took place the wife of course retained the 
property held in her own name, and if the divorce had been 
legally constituted by the decision of a competent tribunal, 
she might claim one third of any property held conjointly by 
her and her husband. If the divorce was owing to the loose 
conduct of the wife, the husband might reclaim the mnndr he 
had paid at the betrothal. 

The Icelandic; legislators seem to have been particularly 
janxious to prevent the abusd of marital authority, — a proof that 
female influence was as predominant in the forensic circle of 
the Al-thing as in the family mansion. Wo are aware that 
soitta passages might be cited from the Sagas to prove the con- 
trary — of men exchanging their wives, for instance ; but they 
are by no means copclusive. Thus Illugi the Reth. exchanges 
with Holm Starri estate, live-stock, and wife. Illugi, by this 
transaction, obtains Jorunna, with whom he appears to 
have had a liaison^ but Sigrida, Ijis wife, is so outraged at 
his proceedings that she goes in the temple and hangs her- 
self This, however, was a very exceptional case, and, in- 


• Landnamabok, i. 21, 
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stead of Sigrida hanging lierself, she might have* entered an 
action at law against her husband, which would have been a 
much wiser proceeding. 

The women not only enjoyed much the same rights as the 
men, but appear to have asserted them with becoming spirit, — 
a circumstance that rendered divorces of very frequent occur- 
rence. A wife, in fact, had oQly to tell her husband tliat from 
that day they ceased to be man and wife, and the marriage was 
de facto, and in pagan times also de jure, dissolved. A woman 
wljo had any claim to joint property would, of course, prefer 
suing fo^ft t^divorcie before a competent tribunal. She might? 
dc^ this on the most frivolous pretexts, and even wdien Chris- 
tianity became the established ndigioh a wife might sue for a 
divorce, if her husband had secretly disposed of any part of 
her property, had attempted to take her out of the island 
against her will, or had been absent from home for the space 
of tliree y(jars 

The following stoiy, from the Laxdajla-Saga, will serve to 
show’ in what light marriage was regarded in Iceland, and* in 
what a very equivocal momiQXiivialer familiar sometimes exer- 
cised her autliority. Ohxf, the son of libskuld and Melkorka, 
previously mentioned, was accompanied, we arc told, on hif 
return from Norway, where he hftd been to purchase timber, 
by one of bis old sea-roving friends named Geirmund, at 
whose house he had passed the winter. Geinnund, in hi» 
turn, became the winter guest of Olaf in Iceland, and soon 
fell in love wuth that chieftain s daughter, the beautiful Thu- 
rida. Olaf, although he was very fond of his Norwegian 
friend, would not hear talk of a marriage. Geirmund, seeing 
that he had no chance of succeeding with tlie young lady’s* 
father, began to flatter her nuTther Thorgorda, and, by dint of 
entreaties and costly presents^ at length obtained her consfynt. 
The marriage was celebrated with great, pomp, Olaf inviting 
his numerous friends and, dependants to a sumptuous feast, 
in a large'Tianqucting hall he liad recentTy erected, the walls 

* Orfi-gas, vi, Wl^n Cliristianity was full}* cstalilislicd, the consent of tlu? 
bisliop was necessary to constitute, a di\orcc, but in the above insUinccs the 
law appears to have been imperative. The clergy, however they might dis- 
approve of a judicjiil sentence, were often obliged to sanction it, although 
they of course strove to render the marriage tie indissoluble by merely admit- 
ting a separation d wniifd et tAoro, which in pagan times was unknown. 
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of vrhich were hung with tapestry representing the story of 
JBaldur and the prowess of Thor*. When Geirmund had 
passed three years in the marriage state, he began to get tired 
of liis wife, and Thorgerda was at length obliged to tell her 
husband that she bad asc^ertained that tlieir son-in-law intended 
to return to Norway, leaving Thurida and her daughter Groa 
behind hingi without making ai^ provision for their support. 
Olaf said the marriage was her doing, not his, and, instead of 
showing any sign of displeasure, he was more friendly than 
usual with Geirmund, and even made him a present of a fine 
i.rading vessel, l>eing probably very glad to get ri^. of him. 
Geirmund went on board this vessel, and was only waiting fpr 
a favourable wind, when* one morning, at break of day, Thu- 
rida entered the cabin when he was asleep, placed her child 
in his bed, and taking a splendid sword, which she knew ha 
set a great value on, *got into her boat, and told lier men to 
row off again. Geirmund awoke at the moment, and, becom- 
ing aware of what liad happened, entiled on his wife to come 
baiik and take Groa and rerarn him his sword, for which ho 
offered to give her any sum she might think proper to de- 
mand. Thurida told him that she would do no such thing, 
^hat he had acted dishonourably towards lier, and that they 
were no longer man and wifc, and accordingly returned home, 
and gave Geirmund s sw'ord to her cousin Bolli. Thurida, 
after this proceeding, could, of course, re-marry, and we pre- 
sume that in those days the want of maternal affection she had 
evinced, by exchanging her only child for a sword, would not 
have prevented her from finding a second husband. 

Liberty, as is well knowij, cannot be enjoyed without being 
Vibused. Liberty of speech, in a public assembly, will often 
be mere scurrility ; liberty of iho press, licentiousness and sedi- 
tion ; people who live under a constitutional fonn of govern- 
ment are inclined to kick up a row now and then, under an 
autocratic despotism they will j’cmain as noisJess as the 
earth they tread on*, and so it is with the fair Ladies 

who, when shut up in an oriental seraglio, become very' harm- 
less beings, arc apt,^w^hen allowed such libe.^y as in Iceland, 

« 

* A frafTinent of a poem on this tappstry, composed I>y Ulf Uggison, has 
been . preftcrvod in the Skalda. Uif received a valuablty consideration from 
Olaf for this poetical effusion, the Skalds being always well paid for atringinj, 
together their iar-ietched metaphors. 
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to let their passions get the upper hand, and lead them into 
scrapes which tjaey sometimes have occasion to repent of. 
The Icelanders seem, in general, to* have regailied the freaks 
of their wives with tolerable equanimity. Asmund, for in- 
stance, has the misfortune to have a ^fc much younger than 
himself ; the usual consequences ensue. Asmtlnd wishes to lead 
a quiet life, Thora is fond of flotation. ' Tired of her conduct, 
Asmund at length leaves her, and passes his old age on another 
of his estates. After his death, Thora opens a kind of inn on 
the roadside, seats herself before the door, and invites tljose she 
takes a to to enter and regale themselves. Ladies whcl 
wwe divorced, or widows, imd fond of a gay life, and had the 
means at their disposal, appear to linvo frequently amused 
themselves by keeping such hostclrics, in which meat and 
drink, and lodging, and e\ciy thing else — the fair hostess in- 
cluded — wore to be had {fratis. • 

Some husbands were, however, as full of “ the green-eyed 
monster” jealousy as Othello liimself, and sometimes gave 
vent to it much in the same fusliion. Thus Hallhjclhi, 
having niarrietl Hallgerda, passed the first winter at the 
house of her parents. Notwithstanding their recent marriage, 
Ilallhjiirn began to suspe<’t that Hallgerda had a Unison witlj 
her uncle Snaohjbrn, and being as^ully averse as the Moor 

To knep a corner in the thing he loved 
For others' uses,” 

hastened the construction of the dwelling they were to inhabit, 
and early in the spring made preparations for their departure. 
One morning Hallbjorii goes and flells his wife that the horses 
are at the door and every thing ready for sotting out; she re-* 
fuses to leave the room ; Hallbjorn, regarding this conduct as a 
proof that his suspicions were well founded, draws his swo.];d, 
tells his wife she has been false to him, and severs her head 
from her sh Aiders, and ihcji mounts his horse and rides oflf. 
Sutchjbrn pursues him, they light, and Ilaribjurn falls pierced 
by the sword of his adversary 

The loose coiulftct of tlio Icelandic women will account in 
some degree for the exposure of infants. In poor families 
this cruel custogi was, no doubt, often resorted to from neces- 

• Landnuniabuk, ii. 30. 

f 
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sity, though no necessity, however great, can justify or even 
extenuate it; but in wealthy families other motives must have 
prevailed. 1 tmiust be borne in mind that when the husband 
took the new-born babe in his arms, or offered it milk and 
honey, or sprinkled it ^with water and gave it a name *5^, he 
thereby acknowledged lus paternity. If a man suspected his 
wife, whether justly or unjustjy', of infidelity, he would, of 
course, refuse to perform this ceremony of legitimation, and 
the cfiild was then carried out and generally placed under a 
*kree, and protected with stones from beasts of prey. If the 
mother had really carried on a criminal intercourj»e,^and still 
retained any influence over her seducer, she would not faiLto 
apprize him of what had happened, and enjoin him to rescue 
lier babe and have it duly provided for. Tliis right of legiti- 
mation which a husband possessed was probably, like all other 
rights, frequently abused; hut, on the whole, it must have had 
much the same effec*t in restraining the indulgenc e of a crimi- 
nal passion as the fear of being involved in a crim, con. pro- 
ceCfding has in this country. 

Among other curious enactments in the Gragas, we find 
that a mail was liable to exile for taking an unmarried woman 
ivitliout her consent, or a married woman either with or without 
her consent, out of the islanti, or even out of her ovfn/jorduugr^ 
or province ; and for a similar elopement with an unmarried 
woman, she consenting, to exclusion. All persons found guilty 
of aiding or abetting him, to be condemned to the same punish- 
ment f. For kissing another man s wife, with or without her 
consent, the punishment of exclusion or its pecuniary equiva 
lent was awarded. A mart*was also liable to the same punisli- 
*Tncnt for kissing an unmarried woman under legal guardian- 
ship without her consent, and, Vven if she consented, the law 
rcfljiired that every kiss should Ue atoned for by a line of tbrec 
marks J, equivalent to one liuiidred and forty-four ells of 
wadmal, a quantity sufficient to furnisli a wlioi(>i^hip s C)*e\v 
with pBot jackets. 

These anti-kissing laws have been frequently cited by modern 
writers as a proof tliat the fair dames of the north, in the olden 
time, were remarkable for their chastity and pro])riety of con- 
duct. One hundred and forty-four ells of cloth jpr a kiss ! Wliy^ 

* iSoc tho note, pag‘ 20G. f txragas, vi. 29, 38, J Gragas, vi. 24. 
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the Puritans themselves would have visited such a breach of 
decorum with greater leniency! We, fear, howeyer, that the 
anecdotes previously given, and the abstracts of two or three 
of the most trustworthy Sagas, which wo shall now proceed to 
lay before the reader, will by no meahs warrp,nt the OA)nclu- 
fcions that have been drawn from these singular enactments 
of the Grftgas. We shall begin by Kormak’s Saga*, Uie 
heroine of the story having been regarded by her contetftpo* 
raries as a model of female perfection — coquetry, we presume, , 
forming in their opinion an essential ingredient of the female . 
character. • Kormak, we must premise, was one of the most 
cehTbrnted Skalds of the tenth ceuturji, though his composi- 
tions, if we may judge by the sixty or seventy strophes that 
are attributed to him, were equally as devoid of true poetic 
genius as those of the other verse- smithiers — we can use no 
better epithet to designate the generality of these northern 
Skalds — who, in that rude ago, hammered out their rhapsodi- 
cal ideas into the form of alliterative metre. , 

The Saga commences by stating that one of the earlier set- 
tlers in Iceland was Skeggi, a celebrated sea-rover, wlio took 
possession of the country around the Midfjiird, in the northern 
jiart of the island. Shortly after tjie death of Ilarald Har-* 
fogra, another sea-rover, named Ogmund, cast anch or iutlns 
frith, into which his sacred columns had been driven, and 
established himself on an estate called Mel, which Skeggi is 
said to have gratuitously ceded to him. This estate at 
Ogmund’s death passed to his two sons Kormak and Thorgils, 
who conlinued to reside in the pajemal mansion with the'ir 
mother Dalla. Kormak is represented as a very handsome 
young man, with fine dark cyeg, black hair, and a fair com- 
plexion: lie was of a very enterprising diameter, and soon 
acquired the reputation of being a good Skald and a skilful 
swordsman. ,^is brother, who appeal’s to have been very 
much attoc^jd to him, was. Unlike the generality of hia coun- 
trymen, of a mild and taciturn disposition. 

* Komak’s Saj?a, 1 vol. Svo^ Hafnioe, 1832. — Professor Muller, who lias 
given a ye^ meagre abstract of thfa Saga in his Sagabib. i. 140. judaing from 
the intrinsic evidence of the s^le, supposes that it was written in the twelfth 
century. The MS. ITrom wUch the Saga wii» printed is, however, of Vhe 
fourteenth century. The evfots narrated fiiU within the latter half of the 
tenth century. 
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Not fjir from Mel lay Guupsdale* where Steingerda, the 
heautiful daughter of TJiorkell of Ttlnga, then resided with 
her foster-parents. P'roin the first moment that Kormak 
heheld this fair maiden he foil violently in love with her, and 
did not fail t() make 1 iiown his jiassion in plaintive ditties, 
which the young lady ap]>cai*s to have listened to with great 
comp]acen(‘y. When Thorkell became a^yarc of what was 
going forward lie took his daughter home, and, althougli 
1)0 could not well refuse to lc‘t Kt>rmak see her, he strove 
to render his visits to Tiinga as disngrecahle as possible by 
encouraging Oddur and Gudmund, the sons of r fr-mous sor- 
ceress named Thorveiga, wbo were frequently his guC^^ts, 
to jeer him wlien pr(‘sent, and cast asj^ersions on his character 
the moment lie had left the house. Kormak bore this annoy- 
ance for some time with exemplary }>aticncc, only indulging 
himself now and lTit‘n by composing satirical verges on his 
ad\ ersariv's. Chic day ibc two brothers lay in wait for Kormak 
as he r(‘tiirned liorne from Tiuiga. Thorkcll, who was pri^y 
to tlu'ir design, when he heard the clash of arms, seized liis 
holtle-axe, and would have gone to aid tliem had not Stciii- 
gerda who percei\ed his int<Miiion, prevailed upon him, w'hilc 
she held his hands with no fi ininiiie grasp, to await the issue 
of the coujhat. The is.^uo w’as not long douhtful; Kormak 
slew^ both his antagonii^ts, and then went to Tlioiweiga and 
told her that she must instantly remove to another part 
of the conntry, for he would no longer sufi’er such a vile sor- 
ceivss to remain in tlie neighhoiirhood. Thorveiga was 
oblige<l to comply with this injunction, hut avenged herself by 
prophesying that lie w’li5 had kilhal her sons would never 
become tlie Imsband of Tliorkeirs daughter. Although iii>^ 
outiifdy fre(? from the supersfiliuii of tlic age respecting sor- 
CM^ry, Kormak continued liis visits to Tunga, and, having at 
length obtained the reluctant < onsciit of Thorkcll, was for 
mally betrothed to Steingei da, a«id a day fixed icy their nup- 
tials. * Kormak, however, l(*t the day jiass by, and iluj spons:il 
contract was cons(*qnmitly hn»ken. What his motives were 
for this strange proceeding it is difficult *to divine ; ho may 
have been dissatisfied with the pecuniary arrangements that 
his friends had entered into with Thorkcll respecting the fair 
bride’s dowry^ or began to dread the ominous words of Thor- 
veiga, or, like most poets, have been somewhat crotchety ; at 
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all events, his conduct gave groat offence to Thorkcirs 
relatives, and was regarded as a gro'ss insult offered to the 
family. 

At Saurhscr, in the western proviric^of the island, dwelt a 
wealthy and valiant gentleman named Tiersi, gencralW called, 
from his pugnacious propensities, Jblolmgang, or duelling 
Bersi. At the death of his wife* the care of his household, and 
of his infant son Asmund, devolved on his sister Helga, 
a young lady distinguished for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments. fc^iortly after the events narrated a family council 
wa^held at Tuiiga to consider what steps ought to be taken 
in consequence of Koriiuiks proceedings. Thorkell’s sons 
said that the only ^Yay of settling the business was by making 
tlie young Skald feel the weight of their battle-axes ; hut 
Narti, a retainer of the family, told them they would inllict a 
greater punishment on him by marrying Steingerda without 
delay to a man of ackiiovvletlg«‘d influence and n‘})ulation, and 
that ill his humble opinion tlm rich widower Bersi, of Saur- 
hicr, was just the kind of person that would >suit ht‘r. This 
advice having been uuauimously apju’oved of, they mounted 
their liorses and rode to Baurbier on jjretext of paying Bersi a . 
friendly visit, taking care, howevai’, as they eiJij)tied ihoir 
drinking-horns, to say a great deal in x)raise of Steingerda, 
Narli artfully insinuating that no one who feared encounu.u'- 
ing Kornuik need demand her in marriage. Bersi, who knew 
how to kill his man in a duel as well as most pecqjlc, on hear- 
ing tliese words resolved to make Steingerda his wife. He 
accordingly went to work in a veiy Jjusincss-like manner, not. 
paying much attention the fair damsel herself, but nego- 
tiating with her father respccthig her ilow'ry. Tlie.se arrange- 
ments having been concluded to the mutual satisfactimi of the 
contracting parties, tlic betrothal look place with the usual 
formjilities, a«d a very earl^v day was lixed for the nuptials. 
Btciiigerda^^w' this day apiiroaching with ever increasing 
smxiety. She had given her tacit though reluctant consent to 
the marriage wilh.tht* h|[pe that cro it took place Kormak 
would own liis fault and n(?^‘onie reconciletl with the family. 

But if he allow Bersi to become luy liusband !’* said Stein- 
gerda, as she hrffided her long silken tress€*s. “ AVell, 1 will 
then strive to forget that Kormak was once my lover, and he 
will one day repent him of liis conduct. And, after all, Bersi 
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is not much amiss ; Is n’t he acknowledged to be the most 
valiant man in his district ! Who can Tvield* a battle-axe like 
Holmgang-Bersi !” These consolatoiy reflections did not, 
however, prevent her from sending to apprize Kormak of 
w-hat had happened, V)ut the messenger was ^detained by 
Bersi’s cousin Vigi, wdio kept strict watch and ward around 
the premises, and would suflefr no one to pass without know- 
ing his errand. 

, On the day appointed Bersi came with a splendid cavalcade 
. to conduct his fair bride from the paternal mansion to his 
o\m dwelling. Piqued at Kormak’s apparent nbgrect, Stein- 
gerda packed up lier trinkets, bade adieu to lier relatives, 
and, mounting her horse with a joyous mien, rode off with her 
husband. Steingerda’s message was now delivered to Kor- 
mak, with the unpleasant addition that the lady was })assiiig 
ihe first night of her marriage at jMi'ili, the residence of 
Bersi’s friend, Thord Arndisarson. Kormak, on learning these 
fatal tidings, mounted Ins horse, and, accompanied by liis bro- 
ther Thorgils, rode in hot haste to Muli to denmiid satisfac.- 
tion for the insult which he deemed had been offered to liiui. 
Bersi, who appears on the whole to have l)Ocn a good kind 
* of fellow, though somewhat too pugnacious, said ho really 
could not see wiiat Kormak had to (tomplain of. Kormak had 
been betrothed to Steingorda, but from some motive or other 
had thought proper to break the spousal contract. lie, Bersi, 
had been betrothed to the same lady, ))ut, unlike Kormak, 
had fulfilled his engagement. This cogent argument wus not 
much relished by Korina]^, who contended that lie had been 
* fraudulently deprived of Steingorda, and tliat she must l>o 
restored to him. Bersi said ^liat was quite out of the ques- 
tion, that Steingerda wrs now his wife and his wife should 
femain. “But to show,” he added, “that I am willing to 
effect a reconciliation, I shall iiave no objt^;tion to offer 
to Kogrmak the hand of ray sistei^ Hclga, — an offeq;, raethinks, 
which is not to be slighted and so saying left Kormak to his 
own meditations. Thorgils strongly advised his brother to 
accept this advantageous proponal," for iielga, in addition 
to her personal charms, w^as possessed of broad lands and 
numerous flocks and herds — things which, fcough not essen- 
tially conducive to conjugal felicity, render at least the mar- 
riage state exceedingly^ comfortable. 
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At this moment Thordisa of Spakonufell a woman noted 
for her skill in mBigic, entered the ro(jm, and began to insinu- 
ate that Helga, with all her wealth and beauty, had no mind — 
was, in fact, quite a simpleton, and not at all fit to be the wife 
of Kormak. ^ Thord declared this to a vile calumny, and 
told the sorceress to be gone about her business. Kormak 
observed that, whether the words w'ere true or false, he should 
not accept the offer that had been made to him, and ended 
the colloquy by challenging Bersi to meet him that day fort- 
night in a liolmgtmg, a challenge which Bersi of course will- * 
ingly accef)ted. Kormak before he left managed to see Stein- 
gei^a, whom he reproached for marrying another after she 
had plighted her troth to him. She told him that he would 
do better to reproach himself for his own unaccountable con- 
duct, which had forced her to act in a manner repugnant to 
her feelings. 

On the day appointed Bersi and Kormak met on a small 
island, since called Battle Isle, to decide their quarrel in the 
presence of numerous spectators. Bersi had a famous sword 
called Hviting, to match wdiich Kormak had persuaded his 
fathers friend Skeggi to lend him Hrolf Krakis sword 
SkofnVing, which that old sea-rovej liad in one of his expe-« 
ditions taken from the Danish king's barrow f. Bersi, as an 

experienced duellist, thought proi)er before they commenced 
to explain the difference betw’eeii a holmcfang and an elnvigi J, 
and said that, although Kormak had challenged him to the 
former, he w'ould allow him, as this w’as tlie first affair of the 
kind he had been engaged in, to choose the latter, which was 
attended ^vith less danger. Kormak, however, refused to 
avail himself of this generous qtfer, and Bersi then laid down 
the laws of the holmgang with great precision. The person 

* The Kock of the Sorceress. Scotice, the Spae wife’s fell. 

i* It was reck'sned a daring exploit to break into the barrow of a cele- 
brated warriOT and carry away his sword. We must observe, however, that 
Brolf Kraki^is one of those problematic personages of the Jierot^ ^period 
whose very existence may ho called in question, though there are reason- 
able grounds for supposing that Hrolf himself was not a mere creation of 
tlie fancy, but actually reigned, and performed 8om<f valorous deeds towards 
the middle of the sixth century, 

i Holmgang—li^pilly isle-gang, such duels generally taking place in a 
small island ; cinvigi, single comhiii. Both terms were, however, used to 
designate a single combat, the difference being in the manner in which the . 
combatants were to use their weapons. 
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challenged, lio said, had the right to strike the first blow; 
^Yhen his opponent was wounded so that his tblood stained the 
ground, the seconds - might interfere, and put an end to the 
combat. He that was Uie first wounded had to pay the cus- 
tomary liolmgang fine of three marks. The validity of these 
laws liaviiig been acknowledged by Kormak, the combatants 
went to work and displayed great skill in the use of tlieir 
weapons. After each jiarty had had three shields cloven in 
twain, Kormak received a slash from llersi s sword across the 
Tiand, and as blood flowed from the wound iu profusion, tbe 

* seconds declared the duel to be honourably termijnifeed. llersi 
then demanded the fine from Kormak, who promised that it 
should be punctually acquitteil. 

Kormak, on leaving the field, went to his undo Steinar — a 
man of a very turbulent disposition — and told him that lie 
intended to go abrorfd, begging, at the same lime, tliat he would 
pay the fine for him. "‘Thou dost tilings in too great n 
hurry,” said Steinar; “however, if the fine must be paid, I will 
pay it.” A fc‘W' days aft('nvards, as Kormak was riding Lome, 
accompanied by his uncle, ho met llersi, wdio greeted him 
very amicably, and asked him liow liis wound w’as going on. 

• “ Not vorj’- w'ell,” replied Kormak. “ Well,” said llersi, “a.b 
I gave it th(*e, if tliou wifr, 1 will also heal it.” Kormak very 
coldl3M’efused to atjcept any scuvice from his rival, intimating, 
at the same time, that hostilities had not ceased bctwooi! 
them. To wliich Jlersi, who was a bit of a Skald, replied by 
extemporizing a strophe in allusion to the recent duel, and 
then rode oflwith the numerous friends and retainers who 

, accompanied him. Korifiak, on his return home, consoled 
himself, whilst liis mother healed his wound, by hammering 
out a duo quantity of ykaldiciTla^-s, in which he attributed the 
unfavourable issue of the duel •more to his adversary possess- 
ing a charmed sword than to his skill in using it. 

Shortly after this, Bersi s son, Asmund, hap'fiened to hurt 
one of Thord's cTiildren while they w^ere playifig together, 
which so vexed Thord’s wife that she gave her husband no 
peace until he demanded a pecuniary compensation frcmllcrsi 
for the slight injury vdiich the child had sustained, llersi 


* Each corahataat was attended In* a second, who liad to protect liiw 
with a shield. 
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laugliofl at ]\h friend for making such a demand, but a cool- 
ness arose in coAsequencc between tlie two families. Bersi 
and Thord had always been accustomed to ride together to the 
Thorsnes Thing. When tlie time lixed for holding the Thing 
arrived, Bersi went as usual to Muli to call for Thord, but 
found tliat Be had already set out. “What change has cohie 
over him/' said Bersi ; “ wliy did he not wait for me as he was 
wont to do?” “Thou art the ciiuse of the change,” replied 
Thord s wife; “and this will bo but a slight revenge, if 
a greater do not follow.” Bersi then rode ofi*, and, as lie was* 
the 'riiini^iiKxn of Olaf Pa, went, on his arrival at the i)lace of* 
assembly, to thnt chieftains booth*. The booth was so 
crowded with Olaf ’s Tliingsineu and retainers that Ih rsi could 
scarcely make liis way through them. On the seat usually 
occupied by Thord he found a man of athletic frame, who was 
wra])p('d ny) in a bear-skin cloak, and hall altogether the ap- 
pearance of one who, like a S(*utch Kniglit of the Thistle, can- 
not ho touched with impunity. 

“ Wliat ’s thy name demanded Borsi. • 

“Glum or Skum, or what lliou uilt,” growled llio stranger, 
as lie drew his cloak ligliter about him. 

“Nay,” said Bersi, “ tlioii need st not nmflle thyself up iiit 
lliy bear-skin, for J see plainly thoit iU't Bteinar.” 

“Ay,” replied the stranger, “1 am Steinar, and am come 
to pay tlieo my nephew s line, but before 1 pay it 1 cliallenge 
thee to meet me in a holmgang.” 

“As thou wilt,” answered Bersi; and the day and place of 
meeting were fixed with the usual formalities. 

The m'.xt day Bersi and Steiiial’ had a swimming match, 
when Kteinar perceiving that his competitor wore an amulet* 
— called a life-stone— round Ills neck, swam up to him, and 
tearing it olT threw it into th« sea. It was however found M 
ebb tide liy T^iord, who, being now at enmity with Bersi, kept 
possession of it. 

On the^ay appointed for the duel Bersi went to tli'e plac(^ 
of meeting accompanied by several of Olaf Pas retainers. 

^ ^\c have here an example* of a wealthy and influential landed pro- 
prietor l)eiii|T, in some measure, dependent on a powerful clueftain,-— a circiim- 
fitauce that will 8cn% to strengthen tlie arguments wc made use of in tlio 
hj‘ginniug of the preceding chapter. Olaf Pa was the son of Uiiskuld and 
Jaclkorkii previously mentioned 
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Kormak was his uncle s second or shield-holder. The com- 
batants, with the assisUi^ce of their shield-helders, wai*ded off 
each other s blows for some time with great dexterity ; but 
Steinar at length succeeded in giving his adversarj^ a terrible 
wound across the hip joint which completely disabled him. 

“There,” said Steinar, “thou hast now received full pay- 
ment for my nephew's fine.” t 

Stung by these words liersi sprang up, clove Steinar ’s shield 
in twain, and slightly wounded him in the breast, and then 
Tell exhausted with loss of blood, and was borne from the field 
by his retainers, and conveyed to his own mansion ffhord, on 
learning the dangerous, state of his wound, went to SaurbSer 
and gave Bersi his amulet, and, being well sldlled in the heal- 
ing art, never quitted him until a perfect cure had been 
effected. It is needless to add that the two friends were now 
reconciled, and renfained ever afterwards oil terms of the 
greatest intimacy. 

One day, while Bersi was still confined to his bed, Stein- 
gerda entered the room, and after giving her husband a sur- 
name descriptive of his wound, and far more emphatic than 
elegant, formally announced her intention of being divorced 
A’orn him. So saying, she left him to his own rellcctions, 
packed up her trinkets, mounted her horse, and rode oft' to her 
father’s residence. Here she passed the winter, and managed 
at length to persuade her brother Thorkell to go and reclaim 
her marriage portion from Bersi, a mission not unattended 
with danger. Thorkell, on his arrival at Saurbier, was received 
hy Bersi with due courtesy, who would not, howe\or, listen to 
^ his demand, Steingerda hi? contended liaving no legal claim 
upon him. Thorkell intimated that if he persisted in that 
opinion they would have to medt in Battle Isle, near Tjaldues, 
and decide the question at issuediy single combat. 

“ Be it so,” said Bersi, “I promise thee thou shalt not have 
to await my coming.” 

On flie day appointed Thorkell went, witli his ft'iend Vali 
for shield-holder, to Battle Isle, where they found Bersi and 
Thord awaiting thorn. Thorkell ol)joct(3d * to Bersi’s sword 
being longer than the laws of duelfing allowed, but tliis objec- 
tion appears to have been overruled by the ^seconds. They 
accordingly began the combat, and after two shields had been 
i*endered useless, Thorkell fell mortally wounded at the feet of 
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his adversary, who very coolly extemporized a Skaldic verse 
as he regarded hfm. Vali, after beaming off his, dying friend, . 
re entered the lists and challenged Bersi to fight with him on 
the spot. Bersi, placing himself in an attitude of defence, 
said he had^never any objections to fitting; but as they were 
going to begin the combat, Thord stepped between them, de- 
claring that it ^vas a pity two jfuch valiant fellows should kill 
each other to no purpose, and that they would do better to 
leave the quarrel to his arbitration. On their consenting to 
this proposal, he said the best way for eflecting a reconcilia-*^ 
tion woultl 1^ for Bersi to marry Vali’s sister Thordisa. Bersi* 
expressed his willingness to become the young lady’s husband 
provided Vali would give her, for her marriage portion, the 
estate of Brokkuland. Vali having promised that it should be 
hers the parties left the field, and rode off mutually satisfied 
with the arrangement. The marriage took ]da.ce shortly after- 
wards, and Bersi, strange to say, led for several years a very 
quiet life, occupying himself in improving his estates, and en- 
larging his family mansion. 

Not far from Saurbaer dwelt Oddiir, who had a very pretty 
daughter, Steinvdra, surnamed from her delicate proj>ortions 
]VIj()l)eiiia {alender-hones), Anothe^of Bersi s neighbours w*a» 
Tliorarin, who had in his time been a celebrated navigator 
and sea-rover, but now resided on his estate of Thambardal 
with his three sons, Alf, Loplur, and Skopti. One evening, as 
Oddur and his friend Glum sat drinking their ale by the fire- 
side, they began to exercise their wits at the favourite Ice- 
landic pastime of instituting comparisons between tlie leading 
men of the district. Glum, after* enumerating all the good^ 
qualities of Tliorarin, contended tliat he was justly entitled to* 
pre-eminence. Oddur, however, was loud in his praise of 
Bersi. Each of the disputants sought of course to strengthen 
his argument's by detmeting from the merits of his opponent’s 
hero, until at length Oddur, as he emptie(^ his drinking-horn, 
swore by^rhor and Odin that it was quite preposterous to 
compare the knavery of Thorarin with tlie valiantness of 
Be™. Glum did not fail, to tell Thorarin w'hat Oddur had 
said of him. “I will soon teach him better manners!” 
exclaimed Thorarin, and mounting his horse, rode with 
his retainers to Oddur’s dwelling and carried off Steinvbni, 
intimating to her father that if he made any complaint his life 
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would be in danger. Oddur, however, notwithstanding this 
threat, went tt> Bersi an^ begged that he woiSild assist him to 
recover his daughter. Bersi having armed himself from head 
to heel, and buckled on his famous sword, hviting, rode over 
to Thambardal and knotked late in the evening at Thorarin’s 
door, which was at that moment opened by a Inan named 
Thorleif, who was leaving the ‘dwelling. Thorarin hoai’ing a 
noise at the door went to see what was the matter, wlien Bersi 
ran him through the body and left him weltering in his gore 
,on the threshold. He then mounted liis horse, placed Steiii- 
vora before him, and galloped olT with her to a lyngiibouring 
forest^. Telling her tp remain here with liis horse until he 
returned, he went with three javelins in his hand towards 
Thambardal, being determined that Thorarin ’s sons should 
share the same fate as their fatlier. lie found them on thtj 
road already in pursuit of him, Thorleif having informed 
them when they came and found their father lying dead on 
the threshold who it was that had slain him. Bersi, before 
they were jnvarc of his j)resencc, hurled one of his javelins, 
which brought Alf to the ground : he then attacked Loptur 
and SUopti, who soon lay beside their brother. Having thus 
<iad the satisfaction of killing the whole family, Bersi r63- 
turneJ to the forest and took Steinvora with him to Saurhajr, 
where they arrived before the servants were yet stirring. 
Oddur was very glad to see his daughter again, and on his 
asking liow she had been rescued, licrsi extemporized a 
stroj)he, in which he iiwarded due praise to himself for the 
sanguinary deeds ho had committed. Oddur then went home, 
.leaving his daughter in thb care of Bersi, a proceeding wdiich 
Tliordisa did not by any means relish f. Stciuvbra, however, 
continued to reside at Saurba3r'in spile of the good lady’s re- 
rriOTis trances, and api)ears to have lived with Bersi on terms 
of the strictest intimacy. Home time after these events Bersi 
perceiving that lie^was growling old, and having lost his only 


* In the Sagas rolatiyg to Iceland frequent mention is made of forests, 
but the Icelanders probably applied the \vlird forest to designate a tract of 
country covered with brushwood, and in some places, pcrlinps, with stunted 
birch trees. See page 189. « 

t ‘^Thetta likar Thordisi ilia,” that liked Tliordisa ill, quaintly observes 
the Sagamaii. 
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chilli, made Haldor, tlie son of Hdskuld, his adopted son and 
heir. Thordisaiiad fanned out her^estate of Brckkuland to 
her brolhijr Vali, and appears, by so doing, to have mightily 
offended young Haldor and Steinvora, for the last mention 
made of Ilcrsi is, that he went at the* instigation of the slen- 
der-boned I 5 ,dy and waylaid, and, with the assistance of Hal- 
dor, then in liis twelftla year,* killed his brother-in-law Vali, 
and boasted of the deed as a proof that in his old ago his 
valour had not deserted him. 

It is now time to return to Stehigerda, who, it is natural tcf 
suppose, 4 cfit llersi in order to become the wife of Kormak/ 
Sfldi, however, docs not appear to have been that capricious 
lady's intention, for we find her the following summer giving 
her hand to Tlioiwald, a wealthy man, and a very good poet, 
and it would appear from his surname of Tinteiri, (Tinfounder,) 
equally as expert in fusing mcfcils as in casting ftir fetched 
metaphors into the stiff forms of Skaldic metro. Thorvald, or 
Tinteiii, as he was generally called, notwithstanding the many 
very useful and very amiable qualities be possessed, Iftid 
the defect of being rather chicken-hearted, a circumstance, 
which, in that ago of tlio sword and battle-axe, often placed 
him in a very erabarrassing position. Kormak, \vheu th^ 
marriage took place, was fitting oht a vessel for a trading 
voyage to Norway. Feigning not to be aware of what had 
happened, he went to Steingerda and begged her to make him 
a shirt. Steingerda told him very coolly that she w as now the 
wife of Tintein, and that his visit was very inopporliiuo, and 
w^ould not he tolerated either by her husband or his relations. 
Kormak replied by extemporising satirical strophe on Tiii- 
Icin, whom he designated as the stanniferous Skald. Stein-' 
gerda Avas highly incensed atf his conduct, and declared she 
would rej^eat the verso to ]^ev husband. Kormak then ex- 
temporis(jd a verj" gallant strophe in praise of her beauty and 
accomplishments, Avhich somewhat appeased the fair lady. 
I'licy parted, hoAvever, as the Saganian* quaintly remarks, 

without any blithesomeness having passed between them ’ 

Kornudi then sailed with his brother, 4. d. 0fi2, to Norway, 
and met with a good reception from King Ilakon, tlu? Good. 
He afterwards entered into a sea-roving‘ partnership Avith a 
German named Sigurd, and on his return to NorAvay found 
Ilarald Greyskin on the throne. Kormak accompanied this 
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king on Ids expedition to Ireland, and gained great renown 
both as a warrior and a Skald, the favourite theme of his lays 
still continuing to be the charms of Steingerda. Being, how- 
ever, unable to support any longer his absence from the fair 
charmer, he set sail for Iceland. On approaching the coast he 
descried a woman on horseback, and recognised at the first 
glance — lovers have a very kce*' vision — ^that it was she Vhom 
he adored ; rowing, therefore, to shore in the ship’s boat, he 
borrowed a horse, and soon overtook her. Dismounting from 
ins steed, he very gallantly assisted Steingerda to alight from 
‘hers, and then led her to a verdant sunny bank beside a mur- 
muring stream, where they sat down, and, while she * 

" With a greedy ear 
Devoured up his discourse*, ’* 

he told her of all “ the moving accidents, by flood and field/* 
that had befallen him. The hours thus glided away unheeded, 

and still they sat 

« 

** Linked in the inwoven charm 
Of converse, and caresses sweet and deep/' 

^jntil the shades of evening began to creep over the moun- 
tains, wli(*u Steingerda betnought her tliat it was high time 
they should look for their horses. The horses, however, were 
no where to be found ; the lovers were therefore obliged to 
seek shelter in a neighbouring cottage, when Steingerda, re- 
tired with the house-wife to her apartment. The next morn- 
ing bhe told Kormak that it would be better if they did not 
meet, adding, with a sigh, that he would perhaps iiud another 
‘more worthy of his affection. “ Nay,'* said Kormak, 

Till the rock on the river 
Shall float like the plume, 

Till the Ann oak shall quiver 
And earth meet its doom ; 

Till the sky-clcaving mountain 
Bo whelmed in the main. 

To contend with Steingerda 
din beauty, were vpin.’* 

A strophe that was amply rewarded by the fair lady telling 
the -young Skald, with one of her archest smiles, that he was 
too great a flatterer. 
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When lovers meet after a long absence they are loath to 
quit each other.' Kormak and Steiijgerda, thei'efore, passed 
four or five days very agreeably in their rural retreat ; Steiu- 
gerda retiring cveiy evening with the hollse-^Yife, leaving her 
lover to complain in Skaldic verse, that, although, under the 
same roof 6e was still sepamted from her, whose embrace 
would* consummate his fondest'wish, by an envious wainscot ; 
a most provoking impediment certainly, which Steingerda, 
however, told him, as he repeated his longing stanzas to her 
during their mornings walk, should on no consideration be*^ 
removed.* Skormak s verses becoming every day more ardent, 
it*at length occurred to the fair dame that she had a husband 
who might probably be uneasy at her absence, and as her 
horse had been caught, she told her lover they must part. 
Kormak, as he placed her on the saddle, attempted to put a 
gold ring on her finger, but she told liim, somewhat petu- 
lantly, that lie might keep it himself, and whipt)ing her horse 
galloped off, not in the bust of humours, to her lo\ing spouse, 
who, good-natured soul that he was, after a short lecture tliat 
made no great impression, pardoned his wife's cscapadcy though 
lie begged it might not be repeated. 

During the winter Kormak frequently visited Steingerdit* 
in her own house, but, although Tintciii could overlook an 
escajmde he had not been an eyewitness to, his equanimity be- 
came somewhat rufiied when 'he saw his wife listening, with 
great cornplac.ency, to the amatory lays of a brother Skald, 
who had, moreover, the advantage of being able to recount the 
feats ho had performed as a sea-i'over. Tintein w^is, however, 
too peaceable a man to make knokn his displeasure, further , 
than by putting himself in a very ill-humour, and giving 
Steingerda a curtain lecture now and then for carrying on 
such a j)ro Yoking flirtation. *ln this conjuncture, Tintein re- 
ceived a visit from his brother I'horvard who, on becoming 
aware how matters stood, declared that tljjo family would be 
dishonoured if Kormak s visits were any longer toferated. 
Tintein vowed that ho wished Kormak were in Valhalla, 
though that would bo too gpod a place foi> him ; but how was 
he to rid hiitiself of the annoyance. Thorvaldwho knew tliat 
his brother was siadly deficientiii courage, and that he could. not 
supply him with it, not having himself much to pai’t witli, 
suggested that they should get Narfi to indite a satirical 
stanza on btcingerda, and pay a wandering minstrel to sing 
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it in her pi^esence, aiul say that it was the composition of 
Kormak. Tintein highly approved of the* plan, declaring 
that any thing would be better than a holmgang, and the 
stratagem had the desired result. Steingerda, when the 
minstrel sung the lay,' flew into such a violent jiassion that 
the poor fellow thought himself fortunate in making his 
escape, and she not only refu!>ed to see Kormak, but would 
not even hear his name mentioned. It wus in vain that ho 
sent to supplicate the enraged beauty to admit him to her 
« presence, or at least to let him know what crime ho had com- 
mitted. Slic continued for a long time inc^FordUo. At 
length, hy dint of entreaties, Kormak obtained an interview, 
when Steingerda told him that the shameful verse he had 
composed on her Avas in every one s month, there was not a 
social meeting licld in the whole district wlierc^ it was not re- 
peated amidst the jeers of tlici guests, and the coarse laughter 
of their retainers. Kormak strenuously denied having any 
luiowledgo of it, hut- promised her that its authors, whoever 
they might be, should not go unpunished He, accordingly, 
Avent in quest of the Avandering minstrel from whom he 
<‘iiciLed the desired information. Ho then rodo to Tunga, 
•;in(l slew Narli, and wouh^ haAC slain Tintein too, whom lie. 
Jiad dragged from his hiding phice, had not the servants sepa- 
rated them. 

These proceedings caused a great noise, and every one said 
that the brothers would he disgnic,ed if they put up Avilli such 
an insult. Having no other altenuilive, Thorvard at length 
sent one of his friends to challcngo Kormak to a holmgang. 
^Ou the appointed day. Kofinak Avent to the place of meeting, 
but waited in vain for his anta^goiiist, avIio Ixdng of FalstalFs 
opinion that “ the hell<T part of valour is discretion,” reniaini'd 
quietly at home Avith Tintein. Kormak now lliought himself 
justified in shoA\ing up the two brothers in a ii^hing-vorso 
wliich, amojig the ^caudal -loving Icidanders, soon obtained an 
extensive circulation. When Tintein and 'J’hor\Vrd heard 
this satirical strophe, they signified their intention, if due 
compensation Avere* not oiFcred, to bring an action at law 
against its author for defamation. Kormak Avould not allow 
his -relations to compromise the matter, coniending that, as 

^ »Sec page 1 55, 
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Thorvard had shown himself to he acowai'd, he Imd a right to 
call him one. When the suit was nleaded before the district 
Thing, Thoirard, perceiving from the raillery of his friends 
that he w'ould gain no reputation, even if he brought it to a 
successful issue, screwed up what litl4c courage he possessed 
and challeifged Kormak a second time. The doughly gen- 
tleman made preparations for* his duel, by going, to the sor- 
ceress of Spakonufell, and indiicmg her, for a due consideration, 
to impart to his sword a magical eflicacy. Kormak, more in 
compliance with his mother's entreaties, than from any faith 
ho had i* sorcery, also wont to Spakonufell, but after he ha(f 
^^^tnessed Thordisa’s manner of working a spell told her, in a 
Skaldic strophe, that her art was sheer nonsense *. 

Thorvard, relying on the efficacy of his sword, duly kept his 
appointment. Kormak, as ho prepared for action, descried 
Steingerda among the spectators, and greeted her in a very 
gallant vei'sc, purporting that she was the fair cause of the 
combat. After a few blows had been exchanged, Kormak, 
although he did not wound his adversary so as to draw blood, 
managed to break two of his ribs, which put an end to the duel ; 
Thorvard, as the wounded pemon, being obliged to give his 
antagonist a gold ring cajnivalciit to the legal tine of tlire* 
marks, which he did with great reitfctancc. Kormak, seeing a 


^ Sorcery wust have hcon a lucrjitivc prof(*s?i(»n in Scandinavia, for the be- 
lief ill it wfw pretty goncnil, though frequent instances are to he found in the 
Sagas of men, who, like Koniuik, treated it as a mere delusion. It would 
be snperiluous to remark, that the marvels related of witoheraft and magic, 
merely show the popular belief of the ag<% and by no means wamint the 
conelnsioTi .that because they are evidently*false, the whole Saga must he de- 
void of veracity. The Sagamaii states what he believed to be true, in the 
same mann(‘r as the learned Sir Th#nias Brown, at a trial for witchcraft in 
the year lGd4, gave evidence against two poor women, and professed his finu 
belief in the absurd prodigies ut^ibuted to them. And it was on such 
groumllcsH ovidt^nee that, in that comparatively enlightened age. Sir Matthew w 
lIaU‘ did not hesitate to condemn the snjjposed eriminals to be burned at the 
stake. Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Defusions,’* by Mif: Mnckay, 

who calculates that in the seventeenth century no less than 40,000 p(‘rsons 
were burned in England alone, for the imaginary crime of witchcraft. It 
vvouhl hu.v(‘ been a fortunate cireimistance if parliifment at that i>ei !od had 
adopted a law %f the Ilungjiriaii king Kalemaii, (A.n. 1005 — 1114.) which 
sim}»ly declares, thgt tas witches do not exist, there can he no question about 
tliem ; “ Destrigis veto, qum non sunt, nulla qnmstio fiat,** Coloinanl regis 
decrct, lib. i, c. 57, in the Corpus Juris Huiigarici. 
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bull grazing in an adjoining field, went up and slew it, ob- 
serving that the duel should not be entirelyibloodless. Tlie 
day being very hot. he then took off his helm, and wiped his 
forehead wdth the hem of Steingerdas kirtle, extemporizing, at 
the same time, a due quantity of Skaldic verse, in praise of 
her beauty. He used all his eloquence to persUade her to 
make another escapade with him, but she told him that she 
had something else to do, and must go home and look after 
the house, and so saying left him somewhat piqued that his 
Amatory lays had made no greater impression. Steingerda 
‘then went to Thorvard and bound up his broken fibe, but be- 
fore she left the ground, Kormak managed to have a little 
more chat with her. 'fhorvard, when his wound was healed, 
rode over to Mel, and challenged Kormak to another holmgang, 
having previously paid Thordisa a good round sum to render 
him, by her incantations, invulnerable. He soon found, how- 
ever, that his money had been thrown aw^ay, for Kormak 
dealt him a blow that fractured his shoulder bone, and laid 
hifn sprawding on the earth in utter helplessness. This wound 
effectually damped Thorvard s nascent courage, and as he had 
to part with another gold ring, he began to find that duelling 
jvas not only a dangerous, but also an expensive amusement. 

Kormak, before he se^ JKil forNorway, ])aid a farewell visit to 
Steingerda, and on taking leave could not refrain from giving 
her two kisses, which the Sagaman, being we presume of 
opinion that the intensity of a kiss ought to be measured by its 
duration, takes care to inform us w^ere by no means shoit ones. 
This proceeding of the enamoured young Skald w as more than 
even Tintein's good naturep could tolerate, hut being puzzled 
\ow to act, he turned to his brother, wdio declared that Kor- 
mak ought to pay the legal fintf for his audacity. 

.“What do yc demand ?” asked Kormak. 

“ The two rings, replied Thorvard, which 1 had to give thee 
in virtue of the holmgang regulations.” 

‘‘Be •it so.*’ said*Kormak, and in giving him thc^, rings ex- 
temporized a strophe, which, divested of its far fetched meta* 
phors, would run somewhat as follows 

For two kisses, impressed. 

With glowing desire, 

On wommi's sweet lips 
Two gold rings ye require. 
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The gems shall be yours, 

plough methiiiks 'tis not meet 
To fcix a poor wight * • 

For so luscious a treat. 

Not long after Kormak's departure, Steingerda told her 
husband that he must fit out a vessel, for she was determined 
to go and see what kind of a country Norway was. Tintein, 
who knew by experience that his wife would have her own way, 
in spite of any thing he could do to oppose her caprices, re- 
signed himself to his fate, and soon got one of his ships in^ 
sailing oiide^. On their voyage to Norway, Steingerda and 
Tiiileiu fell into the hands of sea-rovers. Kormak, on being ap- 
prized of their disaster, set sail and rescued them and took them 
in his vessel to Drontliein, where they met with a very gracious 
reception from King llavald, with whom Kormak was in high 
favour. Kormak walking one day in th-e court yard of the 
palace, saw that Steingerda was alone in her apartment, he 
accordingly went in and sat down beside her, and this time 
gave her four kisses, which we presume — the Sagaman beirfg 
unfortunately silent on this important point — were also of 
tolerable duration, for while his lips still clung to those of 
Steingerda, Tinteiii iTished in, sword in hand, followed by the* 
maidservants, whose screams broug^King Harald himself 
to ascertain the cause of the uproar. HarsUd told the dispu- 
tants to put u]3 their swords, and let him be tlieir arbitrator. 
Tintein said he would acquiesce in whatever the king in his 
wisdom should decide. 

“ Well then,” said Ilarald, addressing himself to the irri- 
tated husband, “ one kiss shall gi>for Kormak having saved 
llice from the soa-rovers, one for his having saved Steingerda, ^ 
and for the two others he shalt pay two ounces of gold.” A 
truly royal decision this of a J^issing case. 

ooine days afterwards, the king was again alarmed by *a 
noise in Steiugerda’s apartment, but this time it was the fair 
lady hersgjf who was crying out for assistahee. On entering 
the room, Ilarald in fact found her struggling with Kormak, 
who was attempting to cari^'^ her olf by m^In force, for which 
uncourteous proceeding tlid king gave him a good scolding. 
All parties wcrc^iowcver soon reconciled, and appear to have 
passed the winter very merrily at the court of the Norwegian 
sovereign. 
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Ill the spring Ilarald set sail on an expedition to Bjarnialand, 
and was accompanied by Kormak and Tintein, each having 
the command of a gall(5y. One day, as they were sailing in 
company, Kormak took out the tiller of his vessel, and 
hurled it at Tintein^ who fell down senseless. Stein- 
gerda, who was sitting near her husband, infetiintly took 
his place at the helm, and, bidding her men ply their oars, 
steered her vessel with such dexterity that she ran down 
Kormak’s before the rudder could again be rendered service- 
’uble. Having thus taught her lover better manners, she went, 

‘ while her men were saving the crow of the sinking i.vessel, to 
console her husband, who was, however, less hurt than 
frightened. 

Tintein, on the return of the expedition, sailed to Denmark, 
wither Kormak followed him, and found the poor gentleman 
on a small island iip a very pitiahle condition. Thorstein, a 
famous old sea-rover, having jdunderedhim of all he possessed 
and carried off Steingerda. Kormak instantly set sail in quest 
of Thorstein, and the following night descried his vessel at 
anchor in an island (n’eek with the crew^ carousing on shore, 
round a blazing fire, heedless of dang(n\ Every thing hoiiig 
ptliiis favourable for his design, Kormak left hi? vessel con- 
cealed from view by* r-^ueltcring rock, and went with his 
brother, in a skiff to that of Thorstein. On enlering llio 
cabin, they foiuKl Stoingerda fast, asleep in the arjjis of a seu- 
rover. After killing this poor follow while he was yet dream- 
ing of the farcitrff niirranl/H that had been gnuited him, they 
swam to shore with Stoingerda, luid brought her in safety to 
her husband. When Tm''.^iii heard how her deliverance had 
been effected, he said that Kormak was a very good follow, and 
that as ho had twice r(*.s<aicd ' Steingorda he might now lake 
her. Overjoyed at this unexpected offer, Kormak was going 
to clasp the fair lady in his arms, hut she told him with great 
composure, that she had no inclination to change' her condition, 
that she was the wife of Tinhnn, and the wife of Tiitf ein would 
remain. “ Thou art riglit,” j’cplied Kormak, “ Go with thy 
husband— the envious fates have decreed that thou shall never 
be mine,” 

Aftei* taking a tender leave of the enamoip*ed Skald, Stein- 
gerda returned with her good-natured spouse to Iceland: Kor- 
iiiak and Thorgils then sailed to the Orkneys, and for several 
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years exercised their old trade of sea^roving on the coasts of 
the British islands, Kormak still attuning his northern lyre, 
amidst the tempest’s howl, and the din of battle* to her, who, 
through life, had been the object of his fond aflections. After 
various exploits and adventures, Kornmk at length fell in a 
single combdt with a gigantic Scotchman, and expired in the 
arms of his brother, reciting, with his dying breath, a strophe 
in praise of Steingerda. 

Such is the eventful story of this northern Skald, whom 
w'e should not hesitate to call the Scandinavian Petrarca.-^ 
It would ogsrtj^inly be almost a profanation to conij)arc the rude 
lays of Ivormalc with the dulcet strains of the Italian poet ; 
however, such as they arc, they were no doubt equally as ap- 
preciated in the north, as were the voluptuous sonnets of the 
Plorcntine in the sunny clime of Italy. Kormak, too, like 
Petrarea, was llie lover of a married woman, and Steingerda 
appears to have been as great an adept in the art of coquetry 
as Laura herself ; both laclios having managed foryears to carry 
on ailirtation witliout any further irnju’opriety of conduct than 
mere llirtatioii necessarily implies ; Laura, not having had a 
Sagiimau at her elbow, even escaping, in this resj)cct, some- 
what more unscathed than the fair Scandinavian. , 

Kormak s Saga is, com])amtively h^Miiiking, free fi’om those 
sanguinary scenes that ibrm such tragical episodes in tljo gene- 
rality of the Icelandic Sagas. The following abstract of 
Kjalssaga**' will, we fear, in this respect, not tend to (‘flace any 
unfavourable impression which the perusal of Kormak s may 
have left on the mind of the reader, 

Tlio Sagainaii begins his narrat ac by informing us tlint a 
powerful chicfUiin named lUit, after having been betrothed to * 
a rich Heiress, called TJuiia, woAt to Norway, where he passed 
a vvintt^r very agreeably at llai court of Ilaruld Greyskin, his 
recent botrotlail not })r<w'eiitiiig him from forming a very 
tciuitu* liaisem with Ilarald's mother, Queen Gunhiida. Gn 
his return^to Iceland liis marriage with Unua was cehibvated 

* Njalssaga boars intonial ovidence of liiiviug iK^a written towards thft 
middlo of the tw^fth century at tin* latest. Tiio events narrated extend from 
the middle <»f the tenth ceiiturv to the year 1017. TJie »^aga may, conse- 

fjnently, h;i\o been l^st committed to writing by the grandson, or e>en. by 
the sou of a person who heard it from one of the chief actors numtioned 
in the story — from Kari or Flosi,for instance. — See Muller's t^agabtb* 1- d* 
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with tlie usual festivities. Not lonf( afterwards Unna, liaving 
accompanied her husband to the Al-thing, took an opportunity 
of complaining to her father that the enjoyments of the mar- 
riage life were not such as she had anticipated, and therefore 
requested him to bring about a legal divorce. This was 
easily effected, but it was a much more diilicuU matter to 
make Kut return the discontented lady s dowry. Female 
charms can, however, work wmiders even in the rudest age, 
and Unna appears to have employed hers to soften the heart 
/ 6 f her cousin Gunnar, and induce him to enter an action 
against Riit for the recovery of her dowry. GJiiniaar, aided 
by the counsel of his friend Njall, brought the suit to a suc- 
cessful issue at the Al-thing, and afterwards went to Norway, 
in order to recruit his linauces by sea-roving. On his return 
he attended tlie Al-thing, where lie became enamoured of 
Hallgerda, who was ‘generally regarded as the most beautiful 
woman in Iceland, though her character by no means corre- 
sponded to her beauty, as she had been twice married, and 
was strongly suspected of having caused the death of both her 
husbands. Gunnar was, however, too much in love to listen 
to the prudent advice of his old friend and neighbour Njall, 
•and he accordingly offered his hand to Hallgerda, which she 
willingly accejited. i^^the marriage festival a dispute re- 
specting precedence took place between Hallgerda and Njalls 
wife Bergthora, — the Icelandic ladies being on such points 
equally as punctilious as the patronesses at Almai*k’s “ wdien 
George the h'ouvth was King.” Hallgerda, in order to cause 
dissension between the two families, sent her people to 
* kill one of Njall’s men,* a proceeding which Bergthora re- 
taliated by inciting her sons to murder one of Gunnar s re- 
tainers. This man’s dcatli was of course avenged by Hall- 
gerda, and the two ladies went^on murdering in this manner 
for some time, their husbands paying the usual, expiatory lines, 
and remaining, to Hallgcrda’s great mortification, as good 
frienJs as if nothing of the kind had happened, vllallgerda, 
however, soon involved Gunnar in quarrels with persons who 
were not so w^ell disposed toward,s him, arid altliough he once 
gave her a box on the ear for one of her misdeeds, he w'as 
obliged 10 defend them both in the foreiKuc circle and the 
holmgang. A protracted lawsuit her proceedings had givcii 
rise to, terminated by Gunnar being condemned to three years’ 
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banishment. As he was riding to the place of emharkation 
he turned rouneb to take a last look at his family mansion » 
nnd, dismounting from his horse, exclaimed : 

“Never did this spot appear to me so lovely! the streams 
are so clear, the grass so green, the-*lields so well manured 
— no — I caifnot leave it, I must turn back whatever may bo 
the consequences.’* • 

Gunnar accordingly returned, and, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Njall, remained a banished outlaw in his own 
dwelling. His enemies, on becoming aware that he had nof 
left the isian^^, surrounded his house one morning at break of* 
day, knowing that there was nobody with him except his wife 
and mother, all the men having been sent to another farm to 
make liay. Gunnar was awakened by the barking of his faith- 
ful dog, and seizing his how and arrow's prevented his ad- 
versai’ies from entering the premises. He had already wounded 
eight of them, and though severely wounded himself, would 
probably have succeeded in driving them off had not the string 
of his how snapped in twain. In tliis conjuncture he beggGd 
his wife to cut off* one of her long ringlets in order that liis 
mother might twist it into a how'-string for him. 

“ Dost thou absolutely require it?” asked llallgerda. • 

“ JMy life depends on it!” replied '"'^i^^nnar. 

“ Therefore,” said the fiery lady, “ tlie time is come when 
I can repay thee for the box on the ear thou gavest mo, it is 
quite indifferent to me wlieiher thou art able to defend thyself 
or not.” 

“ Every one seeks honour after his own fashion,” mildly 
replied Guriiiar, and contended with sword and shield against ^ 
his adversaries, who now rushed in, imtil he was at length 
overpow'ered. His heroic defeilce became the theme of many 
a Skaldic lay, and his death was amply avenged by Nj all’s sod, 
Skarpbedin. , 

Soon after this tragical event Skarphedin, and his brothers 
Grim and^lelgi, left Iceland, and after two years spent in a 
wild adventurous sea-roving life on the coasts and islands of 
Scotland, sailed with thei^ friend Kari and a considerable 
booty to Nor\fay, and cast anchor in the frith of Di-ontheim. 
Sometime previoi^ to their arrival an Icelander named Hrapp 
had S( ’light refuge in Norway, and althougli a perfet^t stranger, 
was treated with great hospitality by GudbranJ, one of Jaii 
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Ilalion s courtiers, an liospitality ^vhicll Hrapp repaid by se- 
ducing (judl»ran<rs daugliler. and killing on« of liis retainers. 
Having l>e(ni oullawed for tliese misdeeds, he plundered and 
set fire to Jarl Hakon’s chief temple, and then concealed him- 
self on board ono of tl>0 Icelandic ships lying in the harbour 
and belonging to Thrain Bigfusson. The jarl suiipecting that 
^jall s sons had aided JJrapp»in efTecting his escape, sent a 
parly of men to arrest them ; adeperate conflict ensued, which 
endi'd in Skarplicdiu and his brothers being taken and thrown 
into prison. Having, liowevcr, ])lnntv of money at their com- 
mand they managed, through the good offices oi^tliifdr friend 
Kali, and the intercession of darl Eirek ^J^, to regain their liberty. 
Thrain, meanwhile, kept llrapp concealed on board his vessel, 
and convoyed him safely to Icelaml. * 

In the year Njalbs sons returned from their ATldng 
expedition, in which they hud amassed a considerable booty, 
bringing with them tbciv friend Kari, to whom Njall gave his 
daughter in marriage. NJall’s sons thtai sought to establish a 
h-'gal claim for comptmsation from Tlirain for all they had suf- 
fered on his account from Jarl Hakon, but before the suit was 
decidcnl llallgerda and Ifrapp, who had formed a most iiiii- 
^niatc liaison, exorcised the. baneful influence they liad acquired 
over Tlirain by excitii)f;^flim to apply to his adversaries one of 
those satirical epithets which an Icelander regarded as the 
greatest insult that could be ottered to him. The natural 
consequence of this proceeding was a combat, in which Thrain 
was killed by Skarphedin. The poacealdo old Njall, wlio w^as 
universally respected for his rectitiule, not only paid the usual 
expiatory fine, but took Thrain s son, Ifciskuld, under his 
fosterage, and thus put an end to the quarrel. 

Njall, however, was not destined to cn.d his days in peace, 
^bskuld, when ho grew up, fidlin love with Ilildigunna, oiic 
of th(^ most lovely, hut, at the same time, jinost fiery and 
freakish young ladies in the island, and of so haughty and ain- 
bitiouff a disposition that she had made a vow onlyv to marry 
a pontifl-chieftain. It unfortunately happened that at this 
period none of these saccrdotal-njagistracics^ were to be dis- 
posed of; however Njall at length succeeded in procuring ono 
for Hbskuld and marrying him to Hildiguijma. Mbrd Val- 

* The son of Jarl Ilakon. — See page 147. 

f See page 291. 
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gardson, one of the most influential j)ersons of the districit, 
but of a veiy bac^ character, being displeased at this proceed- 
ing, involved lioskuld in a quarrel wfth Nj all's sons, which he 
look care to embitter by all kinds of malicious insinuations. 

Skarphedin and liis brothers got -rid of Hbskuld in the 
usual Icelaftdic way, by entering his house when he was un- 
prepared for defence, and killii^g him. Hildigunna conjured 
her uncle Flosi, as she cast over his shoulders her husband's 
blood-stained mantle, to avenge his death. Flosi deemed the 
best way of doing this would be by entering an action at law 
against t.ke ,|purderers. The case was brought before the Al- ' 
tWng, and after due recourse had been had to the usual legal 
quibbles, it w'as finally decided that Njall should pay on the 
sputa triple line in atoiaement for tho murder of the sacerdotal 
magistrate. It was a large sum, hut Njall managed to niise 
it. As he appeared to make the payment, Flosi let lall some 
injurious expressions against him, which were retaliated by 
Skarpliediu. Flosi then declared tliat the reconciliation was 
at an end, and that no compensation could be accepted. ’• 

Shortly after this, Flosi, at the head of one hundred fol- 
lowers, a))peared before Njalls house, which he set fire to, 
hut his proceedings, sanguinary thougli they were, present 
few redeeming traits which are -woi Xv^^citing for their singu- 
larity. He not only allowed the servants, male and female, 
to escape, hut when the house was in flames wont to the door 
and begged Njall to come out with his wife, saying, that he 
did not wish that the innocent should suffer with the guilty. 

“ I will not stir,” cried Njall, “ for I am an old man in- 
capable of avenging my sous, and*with dishonour I will not 
live.’ 

“ And I,” said Bergthora, “Vhen a young woman, plighted 
my troth to Njall that his fate should be mine, and that troth 
sliall bo kept jinbroken,” 

She then said to Kari s son, “ Thee shall tliey carry out, 
thou mu^ not be burnt.” 

“ Thou didst promise me, my dear grandmother,” answered 
the child, “ tliat wo should never part sq^long as I wished to 
remain with #11100, and metAinks it is much better to die with 
thee and Njall, tj;ian to live with those people.” # 

Njrdl and Bergthora then went to their bedroom, and lajung 
themselves down with their grandson between them, calmly 
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awaited the approach of the devouring element. Their som 
in-law Kari was the only one of the family v 4 io escaped from 
the scene of devastation." 

Kari for some time sought in vain to obtain redress for the 
injuries he liad sustained, but at length succeeded in having 
his powerful enemies summoned before the Al-thing. The 
legal proceedings that took 5)1ace on this occasion are the 
most curious that have been preserved in the Icelandic Sagas. 
Flosi took advantage of the endless formalities and distinc- 
tions which law and precedent had sanctioned to render the 

* evidence of Kari’s witnesses and compurgators una^vailing. The 
pleadings were conducted on both sides with such acrimony 
that the parties at length came to blows, and blood was shed 
within the sacred precincts of the doom-ring. The leading 
men of the commonwealth now interfered, and it was finally 
decided that Flosi and his associates should pay heavy expia- 
tory fines for the murders they had committed. For Njall, 
a triple fine ; for Bergthora and her sons, Helgi and Grim, 
dduble fines ; and for the other victims, single fines. The 
murder of Skarphedin was set against that of Hoskuld, and 
the homicidal account thus balanced. Flosi wrs banished for 
ithree years, and most of his associates for life. Kari was, 
however, by no mean^^usfied with this verdict ; he accord- 
ingly miged the district in which his enemies dwelt, and 
managed in a short time to kill a round score of them 
Flosi, however, escaped, and sought refuge at the court of 
Sigurd, Jarl of the Orkney Islands. We are told that the 
jarl thought at first of punishing Flosi for killing Njall’s sons, 
two of whom had formerly* been in his service, but he did not 

* long persist in this laudable resolution, Flosi in a short time 
becoming his hirdman^ or cotfrtier, and one of his gi-eatest 
fq,vourites. One day, when a retainer of Flosi was relating 
the story of the burning of Njall’s house, in a^manner which 
placed the conduct of his chief in the most favourable light, 
Kari, had long been prowling about the coasts, fuslied in, 
and with a stroke of his battle-axe felled to the ground the nar- 
rator, Sigurd ordered the audacious intruder to be seized, 
but when the jarls followers recognised their old sea-roving 
frie#d Kari, they interfered in lus behalf, ai^ Sigurd allowed 

• As they were outlawed, he could kill them with impunity. See page 300 . 
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him to depart unmolested. Flosi accompanied Jarl Sigurd in 
his expedition to Ireland, and fought under his banner at Brian 
Boroimhe’s celebrated battle of Clon&rf, in which the Orkney 
jarl was killed. Flosi then sailed to Italy, and, after obtain- 
ing absolution for his crimes from ther pope himself, returned 
in the year*1016 to Iceland. Kari also went to Home and 
obtained absolution, we presumie, much on the same terms as 
his opponent. On his return, he was shipwrecked on the 
coast, not far from Flosi s dwelling. Flosi went out with his 
people and rendered him every assistance, and in the evening 
placed him 1^ his side in the high seat, when old quarrels, that' 
had already been cancelled by the pope’s absolution, were for 
ever obliterated by copious draughts from the drinking-horn. 
Shortly afterwards Kari married Hbskuld’s widow, Hildigunna, 
and thus became a member of Flosi’s family. 

We have already had occasion to spfeak of Hbskuld and 
Melkorka, and of the visit which their son, Olaf, paid to his 
maternal grandfather, the Irish King Murcatoc, and shall now 
proceed to give an abstract of the latter part of the LaxdaAa- 
Saga'^s which principally relates to Olaf s son, Kjartan* 

Olaf, who had obtained the surname of Pa t, from an old 
gentleman who made him his heir, on his return to Icelancl 
married the lady whom we previousiy-fjiadc mention of I, and 
being now in possession of great wealth, erected a stately 
mansion on his principal estate, called, from the numerous 
herds of cattle he kept on it, Herd-holt. It was Hdskuld’s 
wish that the family estates should devolve conjointly to his 
two legitimate sons and to Olaf, but as he could not induce 
his son Thorleik to consent to this arrangement, he made 
over, during his lifetime, personal property to Olaf to the* 
amount of twelve ounces of gdld §. At Hbskuld s death Olaf 
offered to defray two-thirds of the expenses of the heirship- 
banquet ||, provided his brothers would let him have the 

* The Laxdsela-Saga embraces a period extending from the mid^lo of the 
ninth to tlfc beginning of the eleventh century ; the principal events taking 
place in the latter half of the tenth centiir}% The Saga itself docs not appear 
to have been written before the t]iirteenth century.# 
t I’a, or pafugl, a peacock. 

t See page 317. • 

§ Illegitimate children might succeed to real property when their father 
left no legitimate issue, and had neither brother nor sister. 

II See page 143. 
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management of it, and postpone it until the following year, 
the season bepg too far^ advanced for holdiT% such a festival 
with becoming splendour. This offer having been accepted, 
Olaf at the next Al-thirig ascended the Law-mount, and made 
known that ten weeks before winter he and his brothers would 
drink their heirship ale, and that for fourteen days open house 
would be kept at Herdholt, inviting first the sacerdotal magis- 
trates, and then every one who chose to be his guest, to come 
and pledge a bumper to Hoskuld’s memory. 

At the appointed time upwards of a thousand persons re- 
paired to Olaf ’s mansion, and were feasted with a «*plendour 
seldom before witnessed in Iceland ; the principal guests fO- 
ceiving at their departure presents of a more costly descrip- 
tion than were usually given on such occasions*. When 
Olaf s house-steward began to reckon up the number of fat 
beeves slaughtered, ' gammons and flitches taken from tho 
larder, barrels of ale tapped, and other such items required to 
keep up a fortnight’s unbounded hospitality, Thorlcik was 
qiltitc astounded at the sum total, and, although he had only 
to pay one-sixth of it. declared that Olaf intended to ruin him. 
The son of Mclkorka, who liked to do things en grand seig- 
^leur^ told him, however, that he need not put himself to any 
inconvenience rcspect^^the j^ayment, oficring at the same 
time to take his son Bolli in fosterage, an offer which Thor- 
leik very gladly accepted. Olaf a])pears to have lived on very 
good terms with his wife, Thorgerda, though the lady, as we 
have seen, was fond of having her own way now and tlienf. 
Their eldest son, named Kjartxin, after his royal grandfather, 
is represented as one of vho handsomest and most accom- 
plished young men of tlic age. Few could compete with him 
in manly sports and exercises, knd his engaging manners ren- 
dered him a general favourite with the fair sex. Kjartan, and 
his cousin and foster-brother Bolli, were sworn i^iends and in- 
separable companions. 

At a’short distance from Herdholt dwelt a weaJtljy gentle- 
man, named Osvif, whose daughter, Gudruna, was the most 
lovely maiden in ilie whole island, aga^ante, espiegle^ et tres 

* The two greatest licirship-foslivals wliicli the Sagjis relating to Iceland 
make mention of, are those ot Olaf and one given by iJfee sons of Hjalti to 
upwards of fourteen hundred persems. 

f See page 317. 
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comme il faut, as our lively neighbours would say; but, where- 
withal, like most> young ladies of surpassing beauty, somewhat 
whimsical and freakish. When Gudfuna had reached her fif- 
teenth year, Osvif gave her in marriage to Thorvald Haldor- 
son, a gentleman amply provided with every thing that tends 
to render Ihe comfortable, stipulating that she should have 
the management of her own property, and, that whenever a 
legal divorce took place, should retain a fair moiety of it, and 
should, moreover, wear the most costly apparel that could b© 
procured in Iceland. Although Gudruna had no great inclv 
nation fojr TJiorvald, these favourable conditions induced her' 
t© give her tacit consent to the marriage, which was celebrated 
with the usual boisterous festivity. • 

G udruna, as a married wdiuan, was oy no means of opinion 
that beauty is “ when unadorncul, adorned the most; ” for she 
was continually tcazing her loving spousoto purchase her rings 
and n<j(jklaces, and fur-lined kirtles and other costly articles, 
which fair ladies have hi every age regarded as necessary acces- 
sories to their loveliness. 'J’hoiwald, as long as the honey-mcon 
losted, willingly complied with his young wife’s caprices, but 
deemed at length that it was high time to put a stop to her 
extravagance, his resolution i?i this respect being probably 
strengthened by a very [>rovoking li-'^j^on she was carrying 
on with an intimate friend of his, nanietl Thord Jngunnarson, 
who resided in the neighbourhood. Thorvald at first mildly 
remonstrated with her on the impropriety of her conduct, but 
had the mortification of finding that his words produced no 
efiect. Gudruna was fully determined to dress and to flirt as 
she thought proper ; a woman of her beauty and accomplish 
merits was made to be admired, and her husband ought to* 
think himself fortunate in possessing a wife who was the ob- 
ject of universal admiration.^ Acting on tlnjse principles, she 
received Thord’s assiduous homage with renewed ixffabilify, 
the more so, as she was well aware that, it caused the greatest 
annoyance to his wife, Audura. Matters went on .in this 
rnannerffcor some time, until Thorvald began to suspect that 
his wife’s flirtation witli Thord had grown into a regular 
liaison, and^as remonstrances were unavailing, he one day let 
the fair lady f^l the weight of his hand by giving her a 
Binart box on the ear, which she, no doubt, had richly merited, 
Gudruna, however, regarded this unctuirtcous proceeding as 
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an insult not to be put up with, and accordingly consulted 
her lover respecting the means she might employ in order to 
obtain a legardivorce. Thord advised her to make Thorvald 
a shirt with very wide sleeves, so that it might come under 
the designation of a sluft and then she might sue for a 
divorce at the Al-thing on the plea that her husband had 
worn female apparel f. Gudnyia lost no time in having re- 
course to this expedient, which was attended with the wished 
for result. Thord*, meanwhile, obtained a divorce from Audura 
oil an equally frivolous pretext, and the two lovers shortly 
•afterwards became man and %vife, their marriage^ baling cele- 
brated with the usual festivities. A few months after theg«3 
auspicious nuptials Thord was drowned at sea, and Gudruna, 
now a blooming widow of eighteen, went to live with her 
father in Sselingsdale. 

Seelingsdale was tcelebrated for its vrarm baths, which 
Kjartan and Bolli often frequented. Kjartan was naturally 
veiy fond of Gudruna’s company, and many a fair damsel 
soon learned with regret that the aga^ante young widow was 
going to make him her third husband. Olaf, who had by no 
means approved of his son s frequent visits to Sselingsdale, on 
becoming aware how matters stood, began to make a right use 
of his paternal authoriJ^j^iby striving to convince Kjartan that 
a marriage with Osvit s daughter, though unobjectionable in 
point of rank and fortune, was not likely to insure either liis 
future happiness or welfare. Kjartan listened very un- 
willingly to this prudent advice ; but Olaf at length persuaded 
him to take a share in a trading vessel ready to sail for 
Norway, flattering himself *that absence and change of scene 
•would soon restore him to his sober senses. In a few days 
Olaf had made the necessary preparations for the projected 
voyage, and Kjartan was at length obliged to communicate 

* Wc ought to have said chemise^ the homely old English word shift having, 
for ears polite, long since become obsolete. 

+ It would appear that, in the tenth century, one sex wearing tlfe garments 
of the other, constituted, according to Icelandic notions, a ground for divorce. 
No mention is made of such a plea in the potions of the Gragas relating to 
marriage; but that code enacts that women wearing male, or men female ap- 
parel, from a motive of frivolity, render themstdves liable to the punishment 
of exclusion or its pecuniary equivalent. — hJee Gragasf vol. i. p. Ill, and 
Note 4, page 338. 
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the fatal tidings to Gudruna. The young lady at first flew 
into a violent passion, and had then recourse^ to tears and 
tender expostulations, but as Kjartftn still persisted in his 
resolution of going to Norway, she finally declared that she 
would accompany him. Ejartan was, however, ungallant 
enough to fefuse this kind offer, telling her that she would 
do much better to remain with her father in Sflelingsdale, but 
if she would plight him her troth to wait for three years, he 
w^ould, before the expiration of that term, return to Iceland 
and marry her. “Nay,” said Gudruna, “that is more than* 

I can pr^^e thee or any one else ; ’* thinking, probably, that ' 
i» three years she liad already had two husbands ; so the 
lovers parted not in the best of humodrs with each other. 

Kjartaii and Belli arrived in the harbour of Drontheim on 
a fine autumnal day, when a number of people were displaying 
their dexterity in the art of swimming! Kjartan, who was 
passionately fond of manly exercises, soon joined the party, 
and making up to one of the most dexterous swimmers, ducked 
him under the water. The Norwegian on rising managed nn 
his turn, after a short struggle, to duck Jvjartan. and they 
thus continued to display their strength and agility, amidst 
the cheers of the spectators, until they found that they were, 
fully a match for e^ich other. WhO'Lv^t^iey came to laud, tlio 
Norw^egian asked Kjartan who ho was, and whether he was as 
expert in other feats as he had shown himself to be in swim- 
ming. 

“ If people in Iceland did not rate my other qualities higher 
than my swimming,” coldly replied Kjartan, “ I should not 
have much to bojist of.” » 

“ That depends on whom thou hast for a competitor,” said‘ 
the Norwegian ; “ and methiflks thou mightst condescend to 
inquire the name of the poison tliat thou hast now been con- 
tending with.” 

“It is a matter of perfect indifference to me,” replied 
Kjartan, “ what thy name may be.” 

“ By my troth, ’tis a hardy fellow I have to deal with ! ” ex- 
claimed the Norwegian ; “but although tjiou art too proud to 
ask, I will tell tlieo my name-know, then, that it is Olaf 
•^\y|?g''asoii thoj hast been swimming with.” 

Kjartan, without making any reply, went in his swimming 
attire towards his vessel ; but King Olaf called him back, say- 
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ing, as he took off his rich scarlet mantle, and placed it on 
!^artan’s shoulders. “ There, as thou hast mow no occasion 
to fear taking cold, thou heedst not he in such a hurry to leave 
me ! 

When Kjartan retuMaecl on board liis ship, his republican 
countrymen blamed him for accepting the king’s mantle, which 
they said was tantamount to h ^ acknowledging himself in the 
royal service. The Icelanders wore, in fact, at this time highly 
displeased at the Norwegian king, for placing an embargo on 
three of their vessels lying in the harbour on account of their 
'crews having refused to emhracc Chiistianity. ^ Qlaf, then 
in the third year of his reign -s had already conv(*rted lus 
courtiers, and at a Thiii’g held shortly after Jvjailaii's arrival, 
managed to persmidc most of the inhabitants of the Droutbeiiu 
district to receive the rite of baptism, giving th(3 Icelanders, 
at the same time, plr«nly to understand that tlioy should not 
set sail, ere the same rite had heori admiiusterod to them. 
Seeing that the lung’s resolution was not to he shaken, the 
Icelanders held a meeting in the hostlery they frequented to 
consult wdiat stcj)s they ought to lake in this emergency, 
Bolli declared that, for his part, he had no great inclination to 
/Jinbrace .such eftemiuate doctrines us those of Ciiristianity 
apj)cared to be. 

“ And 1, said Kjartan, am of opinion that iiistfiad of sitting 
here to be taken like sheep in a fold, and comj)elled, as these 
poor Norwegians have been, to kneel befoi'e a kirth.d iruaik, 
we should do better to fall on King Dlaf, and burn him in his 
palace. 

This plan, though highly approved of, was deemed too 
/hazai'dous to be put in exetaition, and, after a long discussioii, 
the meeting binke up without any resolution lumiig been 
u.dopted. The following day, Ola^ who had h(?en duly informed 
of tlieir proceedings by his sjaes K summoned llie Icelanders 
to his presence, and told them lliat he was fully delc'rmiTKid 
to make tlnmi Christians before they left Drontheirn, adding 
that liC was well aware that one of them had ]»ropose^l to burn 
him to death in liisj^ palace. Kjartan uuht'sitaliiigly avowed 
that it was he who had made the juoposal. 

* lie reigned A. n. 995 — 1009. 

f This is not the only instanci* of spies \vc met'! with in the Sagas ; hi fact, 
esf)io7taf/e has been in every age the necessary accoiiipanimeiit of de? j»otism% 
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** Well, this time T will not punish thee,” said the king, “ and, 
as ye are averse to the doctrines of Christianity, 3 "e may depart 
in peace, for the God we worship do(#3 not wish that any one 
should be brought to him by compulsion.” 

“ In this manner,” replied Kjartan,, “ I may be induced to 
become a Ciiristian ; and at all events will promise that next 
winter, in Iceland, Thor shall n^)t often be w^orshipped by me.” 

“ Mothinks,” said Olaf, smiling, “ thou art one of those that 
put their trust in their own might and main, and care very 
little cither for Thor or Odin.”! , 

Wlien ^hristmas came, Kjartan and the Icelanders having * 
aU^nded th? midnight mass, and heard the king himself 
preacli a very edifying sermon, declared their willingness to 
bo baptized — a resolution which the king no doubt ascribed 
to the impression made by his homily, and the monks to 
tlie j)f)inpous ceremonies of the mass : but wliicli was probably 
as niucli owing to a due regard for their trading interests, as 
to any motives of religion. Kjartan, in fact, now began to fit 
out In's vessel for a trading voyage to England, having hcayl 
that Scandinavians wdio had renounced heathenism were w'ell 
received in that country, and found a ready sale for their incr- 
clumdisc. Olaf told him that ho would liavc preferred his 
going to Iceland to preach Christian' tv, hut that at all events* 
he would do better to remain at bis eoutt, which was a more 
fitting place for a man of \n< valour and abilities than the 
dock of a trading vessel. Tliis wns of course too flattering an 
invitjition for Jxjartan to refuse, and he soon became one of 
the king's greatest fiivoiiritcs, receiving, among other costly 
presents, a, splendid suit, of clothcs^from the royal 'svardrohe. 


* Strange words the.se for Olaf Tniggvason to make use of; for it was by 
sheer com pul si on that lu* made the JV orwegians embrace Christianity. Ilis shoji: 
reign was in fact entirely devoted II) the propagation of the m’w faith, Uy 
means the most revolting to humanity. His general practice was to enter 
a district at the liead of a h)rmidable force, summon a Thing, and 
give the people the altt‘rnalive of fighting with him, or of being baptized. 
Most of thlbi of course preferred baptism to the risk of a battle with an ad- 
versary so well prepared for combat ; and the recusants were tortured to 
death with fieiuM ike I’erocity, amj tlieir estates ceifiscated. — Roe lleimsh. 
vi., 51)- -]00, ^d the note page 180. 

f Ree pages 120 atid 14S. jMostof the incidents respecting Kjartan and 
King OlM’are also related, with Acrj slight variations, in Olaf TryggvaSou’jj 
“iiga, which forms the sixth book of the lleiinskringia. 
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'which, as Olaf was about his own size, iitted him admirably. 
The Norwegian king, in tlie mean time, sc^^t his court chap- 
lain, Tbangbrand, to convert the Icelanders, but his mission 
was unsuccessful ; the skalds or poetasters of the island (the 
terms are generally synonymous) having turned his proceed- 
ings into ridicule by lampoons of the coarsest ( description. 
On Thangbrand’s return, Olaf again laid an embargo on the 
Icelandic vessels, and the following summer (a. d. 1000) 
sent tw^o Icelandic exiles, named Hjalti and Gissur, to convert 
their countrymen, keeping I\]artan and three other Icelanders 
' at his court as hostages for their safety. Kjartan appears to have 
been a very willing hostage, for the charms of th(/king s sister, 
the lair Ingjibjdrg, rendered his sojourn in the palace exceed- 
ingly agreeable. Belli, in fact, seeing that he was always in 
her company, returned to Iceland, declaring that his foster- 
brother w^as too deeply in love to stand in need of a 
companion. 

When King Olaf received the welcome tidings that the 
Icelanders had embraced Christianity at the Abtliing he 
took off the embargo, and released the hostages, telling Kjar 
tan that if he wished to return home, he would lit out his 
^vessel in a manner that his countrymen should sec how he 
was esteemed in Nor^y, intimating, at the same time, that 
it would be more aj^i^ablc for him, if he remained in his 
service. Kjartan, however, preferred home to the enjoyments 
of a court, graced though it was with the enrapturing presence 
of such a beauteous being as Ingjibjbrg. Wlien the vessel was 

* The sadden conversion of the Icelanders to Christianity is generally 
, ascribed to the conclusive arguments made use of by fJissur, Hjalti, and 
Snorri before the assembled peojde at ihe Al-thiiig (Sec Henderson's Ice- 
land, p. 29, and a note to Walter Scotfs abstract of the Eyrbyggjasaga) ; but 
we think this embargo was more calculated to bring about so desirable a re- 
Bult than any proceedings which arc sai& to have taken place on the occasion. 
Without a foreign trade Iceland would soon peri-h. ()n». the breaking out 
of the war between Great Bribiin and Denmark, in the year 1807, the Ice- 
landers were apprehensive of absolute starvation, and would probably have 
been decimated byfeiminc and pestilence had not Sir .Joseph BalHcs induced 
the British Cabinet to prant licences to Danish vessels to trade with Ice- 
land, on condition of their touching at Leith both on tlieir outward and home- 
ward bound passage. And in the yj-ar 1810 an order in Cotiiicil was issued, 
prohibiting all acts of hostility agfiiiist Iceland and thc^othcr Danish colonies 
in the Arctic Seas, and taking the inlmbilants and their property under the 
special protection of Great Britain, — See Henderson’s Icehuid, i>. 408. 
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ready to set sail, Kjartan, as he entered the lovely princess’s 
apartnient, regrelled havin*' taken sucli a ras^i resolation. 
liigjihjdr{^ received liini willi her accustomed affability, and, 
jdaciiig him by her side, said that she trusted no one had 
forced him to leave jS’orway, adding, wiih. a sigh, “ No ! thou 
art not forced, it is thy own inclination tR^j-t leads thee to Ice- 
land/’ 

A long silence ensued, Kjartan not venturing to make a 
reply, or even to cast a look at the di.s(X)nsola.te fair one. Tiig- 
jibjdrg at length arose, and opening her wardrobe, took out a' 
sidemlid wiiit^ and gold l)ro(*adcd licad dress, saying, as 4#«he 
])hi^C(l it in Kjartan’s hands, 

“Tins will hocome ti udruna, the daughter of Osvif ; give 
it her as a bridal present ; the ladies of Iceland shall see tliat 
the maiden thou W('rt a(X]uaiiited with in Norwaj' was not of 
Ignoble lineage. Go — return to thj^ hdnio — J cannot, I 
must not accompany thee ; may (‘very happiness he tliirie.” 

Kja,rtan, we are told, summoned all his fortitude to stammer 
out a last farewell, and leave a place endeared to him by sucli 
fond recollections'll 

Long before Kjartan sot sail, B(dli had arrived in Icelaiid, 
and on his first visit to Sielingsdale had described liis foster- 
brother as living in the greatest spleiK^'jpr at the court of 
the Norw(?gian monarch. Gudruiia hesitatingly inquired 
whether any other motive than King Olaf s friendship kept 
liim at the court. 

Why, 1 must needs toll thee,” said Bolli, “ that Kjartan 
is greatly beloved by the Lady Jngjihjdrg, and it is generally 
supposed that sooner than part wiltt him the king will give 
him his sister in marriage.” 

“ Good tidings thou hringesf me,” replied Gudruna, with 
affected indifference, for suchu marriage will but he the just, 
reward of Kjartjan’s merits and so sa^dng, left the room in 

• 

* The Ingjibjorg was afterwards married to Earl Rognvald of Goth- 
Innd. Snorn, m speaking of }irr, says, ** She was of a beauteous appearance, 
mild and cond<‘8reiuling*witli the ijpinmon i)eople, iym and manly in her 
purpose, and of a^uost graceful and winning demcuinour. She was very fond 

the Icelanders who were there, (at the court,) but Kjartan Olnfsson was 
her greatest favourite, ffr he had been with the king longer than the others, 
and it was often his delight to converse with her, for she was both wise and 
t^lcver in her discourse/' — lleiinsk. vi. ll;?, Sclioning's Edit, 
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order to conceal tlie vi(dout euiolion wlilcli she had tried in 
vain to stillo.^ llolli, alter lln^ fiiv.t hurst o? passion was over, 
frequently visited (JudAuia, and hndiiig heu’ one day in her 
usual Ilow of spirits, ventured to ask liei what slie would say 
if he solicited her hanfl iu marriaoo 

“ Thy suit would }y in vain,” rcjdied the fair wiUow ; “ never 
will I contract another marrkge whilst I know that Kjartau 
is still iu existence.” 

“ If thou still thiiikest of Kjartan,” said Uolli, “ thou wilt 
•liavc to wait long enough for a hushund, for if Ik'. had cared 
any thing about thee, ho would have made rno Jlier'xairer of a 
message to thee, instead of lotting me depart without c^en 
mentioning thy name.** 

hJljortly after this Jlolli, accomjumied by Ohif s sons — Olaf 
himself liaving declined tx) inleifeve in the business — rode to 
Sa;lingsdalc and fLfrnially douiianded fi’oui Osvif the liaiid of 
his daughUu’ in marriage. Osvif said tliat Gudruna, being a 
widow, might act as she thought prop(*r, but promised to un(‘. 
his iiiilucneo in Hollis behalf, (iudruua at lirst would not 
listen to the pro})osal, hut was at hiiglli persuaded to give her 
Ijand to Jiolli. Tlu*. marriage festival was, however, si*arc(‘ly 
over wlieii Kjartau uii(‘\]>ectedly returned. Gudruna now 
roproaelicMi her huf^and with having intentionally deceived 
her; llolli declared that h(' had merely stated facts which no 
one at the court of the Norwegian king would think of calling 
in question. Gudiuma rcimiiiied silent, and never afterwards 
made the least allusion to the subject, though llolli did not. 
fail to remark lliat Kjartau was still the object of her allbc- 
tions. • 

Kjartau, on learning that Gudruna had become the wife of 
his sworn friend aiidfoster-hrfitlier, wtis ])luTig(alin the deei^'st 
melancholy : studiously avoidhig c<iiripaiiy and being now a 
zealous Ghrislian, ho kept Lent with the greatest strictness, 
and people iloc.ked to llcrdliolt to behold tlio singular spec' 
tacle bf a man fasting, wondering liow' it w’as possible for aiij^ 
one to keep body and soul t(>g#*lher witlmut tastiiig^ieshmcai. 
The year after his*arrival, Ulaf family wore invited to hold 
the autumnal festival at Sadingsdale. Kjartau wdshed to 

% 

^ This festival, calltnl Jtaiisilofh (aiitaiim-invitation), was lield toward 
autumnal etpiiiiox, wdien the Icelanders were accustomed to kill all their 
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romaiii at horao ; .but his father nt length persuadofl him to 
join tlio ])iirty, and (judruna had the sjitisfaetion Qf seeing him 
arrive, dressed iii the s]dendidsuit of clotiies and searlet mantle 
tliat King Olaf had made him a present of, Avith a helmet and 
bwonl riidily ftudded with ornaments of burnished gold, and 
hearing a shield on Avhich a golden eros^ was conspicuously 
('Uihlazoncd, his suite consisting* of thirteen armed retainers, 
sum]>taously apparelled. Bolli receiv(*d his foster-brother with 
gl oat cordiality, and at his departure offered him, as guest-gift 
a tine white and hay mottled stallion and three mares of the 
siniK* eoloift', '«hich Kjartan refused to accept, Avishing to show 
lidTii that after Avhat had taken place, a rpncAval of their former 
friendship Avas not to he oxpect<‘d. 

Kjartan still continued a prey to melancholy ; hut the fol- 
lowing year was induced by his sister to marry a friend of 
hers, named Hrefna, the daughter of oite of tiio wealthiest 
gontlennm of tlu* district. Kjartan made his fiiir bride a ])re- 
s(‘ur of the splendid head-dress Avhich Ingjihjorg had destined 
for Gudruiia, and at the marriage festival recovered his wonted 


cattle hi ji;ood eouditiou, and lay in a store of provision forth(‘ winter, and was, 
lik(5 tiie wdritiT or Yule — Jol — festival, attended with reli^jions eerenioihf^s. 
Noinontionismado in the Saoras relating to loelaiu^ of a midsummer festival ; 
])Ui the Icoiiiiiders, like most oilier heathen luitions, ftad probably a festival at 
each of the four astronomical jieriods of the year — at the vernal as well as the 
autumnal e(j[umox, and at the summer as well as the winter solstice ; festivals 
whicli, I'lfter the introduction of Chn.'^tianity, w(*re replaced liy Lady-day and 
kiasler — by Midsummer (St. John’s-day), Michaelmas (in honour of Michael 
the Archangel), and Christmas. The reader will find some curious details 
respecting the coincidence of Christian and« heathen festivals in Finn Mag- 
luiscn’g “ vSpeciinen Oalendarii Gentilis,” in the 3rd vol. of the Edda. 

* At these festivals the principal guests received presents — generally horses, 
swords, battle-axes, and gold rings — at nieir departure. The Icelanders were 
passionately fond of horses and horse-njeing ; and money, or its equivalent, wad 
uial, apfiears to have changed hands at then* raci‘s mncli in the same nianiicl 
as at Epsom and Newmarket. Thus, Tliorir Dufuiief, to cite one instanct 
among a hundred, when riding through llrinverja dale on his famous man 
MiiSn. (Fly^ or, in modem turf language. Highflyer.) was met by Om, wh( 
Was mounted on a mare equally celebrated for her racing qualities. 6rn bei 
" liorir two marks and'a lialf (onejiundred and twexty ells of wadmal) tiial 
hia mare would •beat Fluga. When the race cam*’ off' Om was, however, 
completely f//.':rtr.A CV(/,»Avhich had sucli :ui efiect on his mind that he shortly 
uiterward committed suicide. (Landiiainab. iii. 8.) Bowls, quoits, wrest 
mg and swiiuiuiiig, were also favomite uimibcmciits, bets being taken as a1 
horsc-racimr. 
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gaiety, ainl related — to tlio great Jelightof bis numerous friends, 
■\vhiit tlieyhac] so long been dt^siroiis of hearing, — his adventures 
at the court of King Olaf, suppressing, wo presume, the most 
tender parts of tlio story, in consideration of his fair lady, ^vho, 
not\Yithstanding lior gdrgeoiis head-dress, would scarcely have 
listened to tiuun wit^t becoming matronly decorum. 

The next autumiml festivalwwas held at Herdholt, When 
the guests were going to take their seats, a lady asked for 
whom IIk; high seat was reserved. “ For Ilrefim !” exclaimed 
TCjartan, “ for as long as 1 live she shall he the most lio- 
noured.” Gudruna, who had always occupied Jthei high seal 
on these festive occasions, looked at Kjartau and turned 
deadly })ale, hut placed lu'rself at the tahh^ without uttering a 
syllable- Tlio next day Gudruna told Jlrefna that she ought 
to put on the Lady liigjihjorg s head-dress, in order that peo- 
ple might sec the ntost costly article of thi) kind that had yet 
been worn in Iceland ; hut Kjartan objected to Hnd'ua wear- 
ing it, observing, that it was far more agreeable for him that 
Ifis wife should jiossess a treasure* tlian that the public should 
feast their eyes on it -. <ludruna, however, was dctcrmiiic'd 
to see the lioad-dress, and, as ladies are v(‘ry fond of display- 
ing their linery, she ha<l no great diiliculty in persuading 
Hrefiia to show it Ji^r; hut what eHbct it ])roduccd IJrefiia 
could not divine, Gudruna, after turning it about in her hands 
and examining it miiiutel\, giving it her hack without making 
a single observation. When the festival was over, a splendid 
sword that had been presented to Kjartan by King Olaf was 
missing. This sword wtls afterwTircls found, very much da- 
maged, in a morass, into which Kjarlan asc(‘i'Uiined that it had 
been thrown by one of G udruna’s brothers. 

The winter festival was held at Osvif s mansion, Olaf, sadly 
against Kjartan s inclination, repairing thither w^ith his family. 


* TKb Lady Ingjibjiirg’s head-dress, which caused so much 
mischief, w’as probably one of tliosc higli-peaked caps much 
iii the same style as those worn in Iceland at the present day. 
The annexed w'ood-ciit, "copied from H\*ndcrson's Iceland/’ 
represents an Icelandic female (of the iiinete(‘nth centuii^) 
in her bridal attire ; the high-p(‘akcd cap, or falldr, tis it is 
called, being of fine linen or muslin, w'ith a fillet ornamented 
with gold lace. 
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Ilrcfna was easily persuaded LyLer mother-in-law, Tliorgcrda, 
to take her sple'hdid liead-dress with her, which, on her ar- 
rival, she gave to one of Gudrimas Wititing-mairfs to take care 
of. The next day, when she was going to dress for the han- 
ttuct, it was nowhere to he found. The scene that ensued 
may easily to imagined — llrefna in teite, Thorgerda giving 
due vent to her passion, Kjarh^n chalin^vith rage, and Olaf 
striving in vain 1o pacify them. Kjartan vowed hy all that he 
lield sacred that lie would make Ihdli restore the lost trea- 
sure. Holli, in his turn, felt himself insulted in being ac* 
cused of llieft^ declaring that he knew nothing about the head- ’ 
dia^ss, and that Kjartan ought to l>e aware that he was not the 
nuui to do the mean nc.tion attrihuUTl him. In the midst 
<>f this confusion, Gudniua very coolly observed, that if any 
<»n(* in the house liad taken the head-dress, it must be some 
<aic who wislu^d it to come int(» tlic possi^ssiou oi its rightful 
owner, (tlaf s family and retainers then niouiitcd their horses 
and i*od(‘ honu*, Jvjartnn d<^claring that after what had passed 
a n ‘conciliation was out of tlu^ question. • 

Shortly ni\vr this ev('iit., Kjartan, with sixtj" retainers, sur- 
rounded <)s\ifs mansion, and kept it fur llireo days and 
nights in a stat(i of the strictest blockade. On bis return 
lioino, Olaf blamed him for Inning bad recourse tosiicli a pro-* 
cecding, but Tliorgerdii declared tluit lift liad aeted with be- 
coming spirit, C>svif s family having deserved a inueli greater 
insult. Jlrefna asked him wlielher he had not spoken to any 
of the family. 

“ 1 exeliangod a ftnv words with llolli,'’ replied Kjartan, in 
a tone of allected indifVcreiicc. « 

“ Nay, ’ said llnifna, “ 1 have been told for a eerlainty* 
that tliou didst eon verse with»(.indruna, who wore the Lady 
Ingjibjorg s head-dress, wliicli became her amazingly.” 

T have iio^t seen what tluai eliattercst about,” answereM * 
Kjartan, reddening with anger, “and let me tell tine that 
fnidnina lias no need to deck herself out with a head-dress to 
b(! tlic u>f)si lovely of her sex.” 

Some time afterward Kjartan, having heard that liolli 
had IjargaiiKjfl for an cstate*l)ut had not yet ])aid the purcliasc- 
nioney, went to j^ho proprietor and indiieed liim to let hiiu 
have it on the same terms. Giidruna incited lier brothofs to 
avenge this insult in the Icelandic manner, namtiy, to waylay 
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Kjartan anrl murrler him, and h v dint of jeering him for what 
she was pleased lo term his cowardice, at leligtli iiidiioed her 
husband to acompanv tlA ni. Kjartan had been w’arned not to 
go out wutliout a numerous retinue, but he dail}" visited his 
new estate accompanied only by two retainer^, observing, that 
he cared not for ( )swT s sous, and as for i>olli ^le was sure 
that his fost(‘r-hroth(;r would ipwer lift his sword against liiui. 
One djty, as he v;as returning honu% he found himself waylaid 
hy nine armed men, among whom he descried Osvif s sous and 
iiolli. His two retainers were soon despatched, but J\jartan 

‘ defended himself wdtli his usual dexterity, and nyniag(;d to 
Idll several of Itis opponents without recei\ ing^the sliglitQ^^t 
injury. Jlolli ha v in g‘“ remained at a short dista.nee wilhout 
taking any ])art in the sanguinary action, Kjartan <*allcd out 
to him to come amongst them, saying, Oousin ]>olli, win 
didst thou leave thydiome to stand theiv the idle sp(»ct.a,tor of 
a combat, thou wouldst do better, metliinks. to side with o]]e 
of us.” Jlolli, how't'vor, ])retend<‘d not to hoar eiLlicr Kjartan 
ot’ bis brotliers-in-la\v, who jcf'red him for Ijis inaction. Pro- 
voked at length hy their sarcasms, he ruslied sword in hand 
against Kjartan. 

^ “ TIiou art now going to do a nithing-work friend Rolli, " 

said Kjartan, ‘‘and it will he better that I receive my deatli 
wound from thee, tl^aii for me to give tlieo thine; ” and so 
saying, he threw^ down his sword and shield and refused any 
longer to defend himsjdf. Jlolli, unmoved hy this noble con- 
duct, ran Kjartan tlirougli the body with the swoi’d wliirlj 
Thurida had given him f. With feelings of bitter com])nnc- 
tioii for the rash act he„hail commitKid, llolli then raised 

* Kjartan from the ground, who oxpinai without uttering a 
•single w'ord of reprojich in the arms of liis fosler-brotlier, 
Olaf wuuld not let Itis sons avenge their brother s death on 
Bolli himself, but allowed thein to kill several of that chief- 
tain’s retjiiners. lie then summoned Osvifs sons to apjM^ar 
before* the Al-tliing, hul could not be induced to include Belli 
in the summons. Bolli, however, ])aid the usuaUex])iat(»rv 
line, and Osvifs sons having been found guilty in tlie ibrensir 
circle of the Al-lhmg, were v^iuidtunnod to the jjiuiislnneul <>1 
exile. Hrefna, inconsolable ft>r the loss of K jartan, to whom 
she appears to have been tenderly attached, ^lied shortly after- 
* +So? ‘-518. 
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winls of a broken hoarl, ainl bofoi-c three years bad. elapsed, 
t)laf Ibi expired, <A.D. lOOf),) with Chri.-^tjaii resignation, in bis 
family mansion of Ilerdholt. « 

Thorgerda, after her bnsband s death, told lun' sons that 
they ought now to take ample veng(.\ancc on Bolli. Tho^' 
accordingly,* in compliance with the oW lady s wishes, went 
to Snelingsdalo with several of ^heir fricii\s and retainers, and 
Bolli, being unprepared for an effectual resistance, fell under 
the batlle-axo of Helgi IJardboiuson. Gudruiia, who liad 
been out with her maidens hleaebing linen, on entering tliQ 
lions(' foimd ber hushand weltcTing in bis gore at tbe feet of* 
IJclgi, who ^\n*y coolly wi])ed bis hatlle-axe with tbc bem of 
her kirtle. (Tiidruna regarded bim v,ith a signiiicant smile 
of derision, and ITclgi. on being rcprojicbed by Olafs sons for 
his inhuman conduct, said, “ Ye nc'ed not rcproaidi me, for T 
liavo a present inieiit that under lhat kjrtle lies my bane/’ 
(iudnuia, in fact, a bnv months afterwards ga.vc hi]*th to a 
son, who received in baptism tbe name that bad bcsai borne by 
liis father, ^ 

When Bolli Bollison was twelve y('ars old, a valiant, tbougb 
soiiiewbat. foolisli fellow, named 'iliorgils ITolluson, fell in 
love with Giidriina, who ])romised him in tbe pre^cna e of wit- 
nesses tliat if b(' would join Ikt sons in takitig ajnjdo ven-* 
geanee on ilelgi, she would not marry a'j^y mie else iii the dis- 
trict. ll(dgi was accordiugly attacked in Ukj usua.l lia landic 
manm'v and killed, as be bad ])retlictc‘t_b by Tbdli !>ollisi)n. 
When Tborgils reminded (iudruna of tlie solemn promise she 
bad made to giv<} him ber band as a reward for the st'nicc be 
had rendered, she told bim very^eoolly that she was on tlio 
jmiiit of marrying Tborkeli blvjulfson, . 

“ ll(‘w is tins ! ” cxelaiinetitTliorgils, “ tbou bast dceeivovl 
me.” 

“Nay,” said (Tudruna, ‘'tiierc is no deeo]>tion. Tbon* 
kuowest tliat\ proiihs(Ml not to many any one else in ihr 
irirt but thee. Now altlujiigli Tltorkell docs rcs/dc inUhe d/s- 
trirl, lu^^vas in Norway when .1 made tlie promise', ddiou see>.t, 
therefore, that, tliou hast nothing to reproach me with.” 

AVe are not. informed what impression ibis scholastic dis- 
tinction made on 'Jdiorgils ; but if tbc eTesuits had in that 
ago darkened tfic earlli wiili their ambiguous presence, W'e 
think Ciudruna might have become a vciy useful member of 
their irarllttf community. 
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Guclruna's fourth marriage was cclehrated with the greatest 
splendour imagiiiahle. A short time previously she had 
taken under her protccti’on a Norwegian, named (iunnar, who 
had killed a young Icelander of rank, and was hotly ymrsued 
hy his relatives. At the luarriagc festival, Thorkell, after 
eyeing this gentleimoi for some time with greaFt suspicion, 
ordered him to het arrested.^ Gudruna, however, instantly 
sprung from her s('at and llcw to his rescue, commanding her 
retainers to draw llicir swords and d(ilVnd him, tcdling her 
husband, at the same time, that if he did not dt'sist from his 
■ purpose, she would there and then l>o divorced from him, 
Thcukell, not knowing how to manage such a ffery lady, l«^t 
her liav(' lier own way,* and cooled his anger hy e mptying, at 
a draught, the capacitiiis drinking horn placed before him. 
Gudruna afterwards jiersuaded her indnlgent husband to 
inalic ( riiunar a prcs,r?nt of a timi trading vessel, in which she 
packed him olT to his own country. 

Some years afterwards Thorkell went to Norway, and wa^* 
wjjll rcceiv(al hy King Olaf 11. *:% who gaNe him ItK) n'.arks 
of silver, and suflicient timher to erect a large iliurcli in 
Iceland. Not long after his return homo, I'liorfell was 
di-owncd ill tluj Hroidafjord. (iudnnia being again a Nsidow, 
•iiecanie v<. ry de\out, and was the first w^omaii in Iceland that 
learned psalm singii]^. She was also the lirst who became a 
nun, ha\ iiig in her old ago entered the lirst convent established 
in the island. Ikdli IJollison passed sejveral years abroad, 
and served with distinction in the famous Varangian body- 
guard of llie Ily/autino (unperors. On liis return to Ice- 
land, ho frequently visited^ his mother in lier solitude, aud 
»oiKj day had the curiosity to ask her for wliicdi of h(‘r wooers 
she had entertained the greatest aHeclion. Gudruna replied 
hy saying somolhiiig in praise of each of her husbaiuls ; but 
,on llolli reiterating his question,*she exclaimed, with a sigh, 
“lie to whom I w^as the most evil disposed w’as tlie most be- 
loved by mo ! ” 

These abstracts of thrc(^ of the most interesting SiR/fas that 
relate to Iceland will rcndiu- any further details respecting 

* Olaf 11. reigned from 1015 — 1028, when K^orway was snhdued l>y 
CaTiuto. Olaf attempted to reenwr liis crown, hut wfisj slain in a battle 
fought near Drontlieim, A.n. I0:itl, and, after being duly eanonized, became 
the patron saint of Norway, or, in other words, the mecoMsor of Th(»r ; patron 
fiaint and tutelary deity being in those dn\'.s jn-etty nearly synouynufus. 
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the manners and customs of the Icelanders superfluous. The 
reader has seen t&em at their drinkinj^-bouts their festivals, 
their lepslative and forensic assemblies, and obtained a good 
insight both of their public and private intercourse, and he 
will probaby coincide with us in opiluon that the graphic 
sketches wMch they have themselves g^n of their social ex- 
istence, produce, on the wholes an unfawurablc impression. 
U'ho worst traits of the ancient Scandinavian character — 
craftiness, remorseless cruelty, a spirit of sanguinary revenge, 
pcrlidy, malice, slander, rcckh^ssness regarding the lives and* ^ 
property ,^f others — are, in fact, every where but too con-* 
spicuoiis ; tbougb we also find the Scandinavian energy, valour, 
enterprise, love of independence, and il few other redeeming 
traits, that render the picture somewhat less sombre. And 
if a strict comparison were instituted between the social 
condition of Toclaiul and that of other countries, we should 
])robably be induced to j)lace it, notwitbstfindiug its vicious- 
iiess, rather abovc3 than below the average standard of civiliz- 
ation that ]irevaih‘d in blurope during those barbarous ag€^, 
'Jhat an aristocratic? republic should have flourished for four 
centuries on a com])aratively barnm island, placed amidst the 
wild waves of the Arctic Ocean, and that the leading men ofg 
this republic should have framed a code of laws, whieli, what- 
i‘\'cr may bo its defects, secured at Icas'ifan ample provision 
for the ])()orest memher of the community, and suflered no 
one to ])orish from starvation, arc facts whii-li will always ren- 
der Iceland peculiarly interesting to all who make human 
nature — or the development of humanity on earth, in its 
multifarious and ever varying aspects — the object of their 

* Aiiliciuiirics have not been able to ascertain whether the Ic(‘laiulcrs hrewed 
th(‘ir bctT from oats, rye, or hiirlcv. Previous to the eleventh century bread 
and wine were unknown in leeland. The standin»r dish of an Icelandic 
Iciniily was oatmeal porridge ; they nad also jdenty of Initter and cheest*, antl,^ 
on fc'stive occasioAs, their tables were abundantly supplied with beef, mutton, 
veal, pork, and horscflesli, and with fresli and dried tish. Tln‘y appear to 
have been equally as fond of steaks as the people of this country ; in fact, the 
Old Nors# word for cook, is sifalrr^ (stcikiu’i,) though meat strain, (mat* 
RV(‘inn,) is also used to designate that indispeji sable household functionary. 
Our word st«*ak is evidently deriv^ul from the Old *Nroi>e stcilr, winch, how*. 
c\er, was not ^restricted to beef; the term being applied by an Iccliindic 
sft'uirr to any slice# of flchh meat that he had to prepare for the table. 
Horse steaks W'cre probably as much in request at an Icelandic convivial 
meeting, as rump steaks are in a London tavern at the present day. 
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Special attention. It is also a verv remarkable fact, that, 
notwillistandin*^ its rude climate, the IcelanAors should have 
eviuct'd, in ciery agfc, ati ardent attachment for their native 
island. To leave it, and lead for a few years an adventurous 
life in foreign countries, was considered, in the olden time, 
as the necessary comv^’ement of a youth’s cducationr “ Heinifilcr 
i^r heimalid barn,'' ^Inexperie^iiced is he who remains in his 
native land — literally, liomeJij is the hmnrdtrrd child — w;is a 
favourite Icelandic nuixim. Jlut whatever might he his 
parecn’ — whether he acquired wealth and lenown as a daring 
•sea-rover, or served with distinction in the Vannig\nn body- 
guard of the Byzantine emperors ; wliethcr he pursued tfee 
more peaceful avocations of a Skald or a Sngaman, and be- 
came a welcome guest at every court his wandering disposi- 
tion induced him to visit, the Icelander was sure to return 
and jmss at least livs old age amidst the volcanic tires anrl 
eternal snows of his own cherisJjed island. And (‘vt ii at the 
present day, when an ioelandcr hears tell of the genial climes 
the south, he exclaims, ndiile lie views with a happy con- 
tentment the bleak scenery around liim, ‘‘After all, Iceland 
is the best land that the sun shines upon! Islcuid cr Jiiiih 
hesta land sent so/inn dcitniar apjmy 


CTIAPTEll IV. 

IUKLANDK; LTTEllATUIlE. 

Ouu limits only allow us«to gi\e a move sketch of the litc- 
*raturc of Iceland in the olden timi\ We sliall regard it as 
naturally falling into the threC divisions of Eddaic, 8kaldic, 
and Saga literature, and say a fojv words respecting each : 

EDDAIC LITEKATUIIE. 

There arc two works which l)ear the title of Edda, the one 
in verse, the other in prose. The Poetic, or EIder’''Ed<ia v, 

* Various derivatious* boHi ;yivf*Ti*nf lb word Kddn, li iu t'ld 
Norse sii^^nifies sinqdy, in wliicb son.Ht* fr is nsed in tlu- 

Jh^s-mul. In Uotliic afftt. is n>.<‘ri for fiitlier, ami a d/if i for iiiMtlier. 
Saniiuiid's Edda was <jnite unknown to the le.nin d ucjrld until tbe seM-ii- 
teentl) ecnitury, when tlu* celebrated ''rerbens rrcci\ed a ]\!S. foiitniniiig 
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consists of thirty nine poems, Avhic.li were collected Sicmuiid 
Sigfussoii, (ii. 1(^57. oh. 1 Kll,) siiniairied the Learned, to- 
wards the Litter end of the eleveiitli»or the bogiiiiiing of the 
twelfth century. Sjemund, al*ter pursuing his classical and 
ihc^ological studies in the universities of Kraiico and Oermany, 
became, on*his return to Iceland, thc\)aj*ish priest of Oddi, 
a village situattul at the foot of^ Mount li^dda, and which had 
bel(?nged to his family from the time of the lirst colonization 
of the island, and where he seems to have <levoted himself 
^Yilh great zeal to the cultivation of letters and the educatioy 
of youth.% Some writers maintain, though without being able* 
In adduce the slightest evidence in support of their arguments, 
that Sivmund merely traiisci*ihed the Kddaic poems from Jimiic 
manuscripts, or lluiiic. staves ; hut the most probable coii- 
■jrcture seems to he that he collected them from oral tradition, 
though he may possibly liave found some of the most iin]Kirtant 
amongst them in niimuscrijits wTilten in Koman characters, 
shortly after the introduction of Christianity. 

'riio Lddaic iK)ems maybe classilied as follows: — 1. TJio 
Mytliic-cosmogonic. The IMylhic-etbnologic. Jh Tlio 

Ihbic. 1. 1'ho Mythologirah o. The Mythic-heroic, 0. The 
JMisc<dlaiieous. Oiu' of them — the Solar-ljod — was probably 
coiiijiosed by Sa mnnd himself, as it is the only oiu^ that con* 
tains the least allusion to Christianity t)jo others, espe- 

<*ially the Mylhic-cosinogonic jioems, hear iiitej*nal evidence 
that eTitith‘s them to the claim of a much liighcr antiquity 
ilian the eleventh century. 

Tdie Mylliiivcosmogonic poems are the ViihtHini, the Vaf- 
iknUJinH-mnl, and I he OihuHis-inal, The Yohi, or Volo'Hjjd — 
a compound W’ord, signifying The Sour/ of the Vro]ihctcss \, — ^ 

it fniiii bvlaiid. Uosi'iiins two of tin* pooiiis in the first edition of the 

Eddn, ]uil)lish(‘d in 1005, but wo havo now a ooin])h‘t«- odition of all 
tho pooms, wiih% notes and iilossaries, in :? volmnos, 4to., ymblished by llm 
AinI-jy!ajTiia';m Ooinmission at (\»p<*nhagcn, the Ist volnnn* in 1787, the 2iid 
in IvSlS, and the :>rd, wliuh is proxided with an excellent “ JA*\'icnii iMytho- 
hittinini ”-hy Finn iMa^::nusen. in 1828. 

^ ^Vitu the excepliun of a cunplot in the thirU'entli strophe of the Oron- 
tn', ill \s liich ni^iition is iiia^t* ot the (ina^icul) evil to bo a]>])rehciided 
from the rleaii body a (Miri.stlan woman, “ /-r/.'O'?? (ftunl knva'' and per- 
haj)s also one or t\\|^ obscure allusions in the mythic-heroic poems. 

f Srotirv Vahi's spae. — Si'e the tllossarv to the Frose hldda. All tlie 
T<‘utoiiie nations a])pear to ha\e had iheir Vala* < r ]uv‘]»hete'M*s ; (/jesar re- 
iiiarks, i. 50, that “ a])ud Uoriiianos oa eoni>u*'tinl'> es.’3<'t, ut matres lainilias 
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appears to be the oldest as it is tho most interesting of the 
Ficlclaic poems. It is a kind of Sybilline lay, supposed — though 
we think without any adequate grounds — to have been recited 
before the assembled peojdc at the religious festival of the 
summer solstice, and Contains the whole system of Scandi- 
navian mythology — tfSe creation, the origin of mdii, liow evil 
and death wore hrc/lglit into fthe world, and concludes by a 
prediction of the destruction mid renovation of the universe, 
ami a description of tlie future abodes of bliss and misery. As 
nunnn'oiis extracts from this pocan are given in tho Prose Edda, 
'of whi(*li it ill fact forms the groundwork, any iyrthsr detiiils 
resp(K*ting it would he superfluous. «* 

The VnfthriulniHmal'" contains the same system of cosmo- 
gonic mythology in the form of a dr.imatic dialogue between 
<)din and the giant Vaftlinidnir. The poem commenec's by 
Odiii telling his wifc, Frigga, that lie intends to visit Vai- 
thrudnir in order to ascertain the extent of his knowledge 
of sacred loro. Frigga fearing tliat Odin — to whoso fate that 
o6 gods and men was indissoliilily linked — might be van- 
quished in an intellcct.nal encounter wdtli a giant so renowned 
for his omniscience, advises him to desist from his purpose, 
pdin, however, proceeds on his journey, and enters tlie halls 
of Vafthriidnir as a mere luorlal under the name of (langrad. 
Tin? giant iinding, ^fter lie had asked the stranger fi few 
questions, lhat he had a w’orthy antagonist, invites liim to take 
a seat, and expresses his willingness to enter into a dispntii' 
tioii with him oii the condition tliat the vanquished party — the 
one unable to answer a question put to him by the other — 
should forfc‘it his head. They ac(*oi*dingly disc.iiss hy question 
Und answ^er tho principal to] lies of ycandiiiaviari mythology ; 
but tlie pretended Gaugind at length asks his adversary what 

Bortibus ct vaticinationihiis iodararont, utnim pr<rliiini coniinilti ex 
ussu csset, nec ne;” and Tacitus in jjfivirig an account of Wleda, the imiphotlc 
virgin of the Bructeri, says, Hist. 4. Cl, “ Ea virgo iiationis Bructene, 
late iinperitahat, vetere apud (Torrn.anos more, «|uo plera.s(|Uf* feminarum fati- 
dicas, et augescento snperstitionc arhitraiitur deas.’* lie afU'rwardl speak.s of 
Vclcda giving her oraciiljar responses from tho tower dn which she dwelt. 
The classic writers also make mention of %*auva and Aarii^ia (prohaldy a 
Latin corruption of Aliru-ua) as <Termanic proj)het(;.ss(*.'«. 

* Mdl, song, discourse, speech, a word cognate witlf the Ang. Fax. mal, 
the <Ir. ^c. F(»r .an explanation of the j>roper names that occur 

in tliis cliapter, see the Gio.s.saia to the Trtjse Kdda. 
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Odin whispered in the ear of his son IJahlur before he luid 
him placed on iho funeral pile, — a question hy which the 
astonished giant becomes aw’ure tlm^ his antagonist is Odin 
himself, who w^as alone capable of answering it, and tiiereforo 
acknoAvledges himself vanquished. Although the limits of 
the present* work only allow^ us to giv\ a mere summary of 
these ancietit myths, w'e canno^t refrain >roni renuirkiiig that 
most of them admit of a satisfactory explanation. The dis- 
pute betw^een Odin and Vaftbriidnii*, for iiisnmce, is the 
symbolical expression of the strife between summer and winter 
— belw’oe^i light and darkness; the cartli, (Frigga,) naturally 
a^^aiting witif anxiely the issue of a combat on which her 
fate (le pends. As darkness wm also supposed to conceal some 
profound mystery, some primordial knowledge which could 
only be revealed by the rays of light dissipating the enshroud- 
ing gloom, the disputation of Odin and Vaj:‘thrudnir may typify, 
not only the elenienlul antagonism of light imd darkness, but 
also tlio strife betw^pcu intellotduality and obscurantism — a 
strife c()(?val with man, and which we fear will only end wdiqn 
time shall be no more ; although it were certainly much to bo 
wished tliat. obs<!arantism should become like Vafthrudnir, a 
headless monster; or, in other words, that the rays of science 
should at length cli.ssij)ate that deadening and soul-witheriitg* 
gloom in which the hujiian understanding- is still unfortunately 
enshrouded. 

The Grimuis-ymU (Grimnirs lay) contains, among other 
juatters, a description of twelve habitations of celestial deities, 
which were ])ossibly meant (for we will not venture to speak 
so dogmatically on the subject as ^Tnii Magnusen, and other 
inicrpreters of Eddaic esoteric doctrines,) for the twelve signs- 
of the zodiac. Should this boitlic true interpretation, Grim- 
nil’s lay may bo regarded as a mythic-uranographic poem, 
under which point of view it is well deserving of attention. • ^ 

The Mythic-ethnologic class contains only one poem, the 
Rigs-mdl, which explains, in an allegorical manner, the origin 
of the jlifferent races, or, more properly speaking, castes, 
located in Scaudiijavia at the period it was composed, lloiui- 
dall — who, the warder bf heaven, is fiere a symbol of tho 

sun — wanders, jiiidcr the name of Higr, over the earth, then 
but thinly peopled, probably, according to the notions of tlie 
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SkaUl, only with the inimodiat<*- oHspring of Ask and EmblaH-. 
Ileimdall is n ( oived and (‘niertained with ^n’cat hospitality, 
lirst by Ai (( InTit G nindfither) and hjdda (G real Grandmother), 
dwelling in a lowly hut ; then by Ati (Grandfather) and Ainma 
(Grandmolhrr), located.in a more eomfortablo habitation : and 
lastly by Faoir (EatWjr) and Mot^ir (JMothor), who j)ossess a 
splendid mansion. /Hio deity^ by his benelictait presence, 
infuses a vital energy into his hosts, and nine months after 
his de})arture Edda, Amina, and ]\Io^ir respectively giv('. 
birth to cl son. Tlu‘, cliildrcn are sprinkled witli wa,tcr at the 
'moment of their birth f ; Edda s son is called ThnelbiCl’hrall): 
Ammas, Karl (Churl); and Moc>ir’s, Jarl (Kolde); and ThraU, 
Churl, and Noble have each of tliem anumcu'ous olTspring. VVe 
have thus an aristocratic (‘xjilanation of tin* three castes that 
appear, at a very early period, to have formed the fra.mosvork 
of Scandinavian society. I1ie thralls or slaves, tlie churls 
or free })easants — huTidur or odalsimui, as they were after- 
wards called — and tlu^ nobles. 'I'he Skald (h'.scrihes the 
tlu'alls as having black liair, an nnsightly countenance, an 
uncouth apjjoarance, and as being of a low and dolormed 
stature: jJjysiuJogical traits, cbarac.t eristic, of the La]>]>s, who 
were probably rtaiuced to jt statt*. of vas^alage by their Scaudi- 
naviau coiKjuerors. The destiny of the tliralls is, of course, 
to toil incessantly, ffl order that hy their labour, the churls 
may obtain sutHcient produce from the earth to enable tin* 
nobles to live with becoming splendour. The Skald shows 
liis contempt for this caste by giving 'I'linell's sons sucli nanics 
as Erousy, Stumjiy, IMump^s SootyfaiM*., Slowpaco, Hoinj'* 
spun, &c., and cdling his daughters J^azybody, (hTinefoot, 
tSinokynose, Tearclout, &c. 'J’ho churls ans descril»ed U'- 
ha.ving red hair and a llorid coiii]>lcxion ; and among the sons 
of Karl, the progenitor of the caste, we iiml SrilVbeard, Ifus- 
/ibdiidman. Holder (of land), and K>mitli j, llui di^ughters being 

* Sec The Prose Edda, cli. 9. 

f See note, page 2UG, and pages 31 ;> and 320. ' 

i AVe trust that Jill who hear the nlii<juitous honiony;nc of J^niith, he tlioy 
Smiths, or Smyths, or Sidilii.son», or tioldsAiitli.s, or Smythes, jtar 
will duly tickiiowledge the sturdy Heandina\ian yeoman, Srniw, son of (Miurl, 
son of the jovial old fellow, (.handlathcT, who liad the 4.onuur of pledging 
"bumper with a celestial deity, as their common ancestor. 
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designated by Rucli names as Prottyfaeo, Swaulike, Plilln‘sneo(*li, 
(diaiterbox, &c. ‘ J>ut tbo Skald ieservt‘s all his eloqueueo 
jbr the nobles, 'vvlio, ho lells us, “ Im^iu fair bail', a elear com- 
])lexiou and lino piercing eyes, llnnr solo fxvo(‘aiions being to 
A\ield the sword, dart the javelin, reiM the iiery steed, chase 
the deer, ami other elegant ainuscnnaits^ which , lari's descend- 
ants still d(i]ight to astuni^ll |ho chiirh^with. The Skald 
marries, Jaii to Erna (Lively), the daugliter of ITersir(liaron), 
but only gives us the iJiimes of tlioir sons, wbicli generally 
denote reJationship, as Lousin, Nejhew, do. 'Flie IlujS’mat 
furnishes^ a striking jjroof of the aristocratic sjdrit that pre-* 
veiled in ^cafldiuavia at a vfoy early ]>(aiod of its liislory, and 
wc sliould recoiuinend its altentive perusal to tliose writers 
v\ho, allowing a toleraldc fn^e sci>]k‘ to tlndr imaginative facul- 
ties, cApatiatc on the inaj-vels vviiicli, aei:ordmg to tlieir notions, 
have been wrought by the inlliuiiice of Scandinavian demo- 
cratic cIctiK ni, traijsi‘use<l into tbe veins of the phlegmatic 
Sa\on. Eor ouruvMi pari. v\o are inclined to regard an aristo- 
cratic hiding as one t»f the inlierenl. psychological trails of tlie 
'rentonic race, and tliis trail vvas unquestionably, in the oldeu 
t.iin(‘, more cons] ncuous, among tb<i nations forming the Scaii- 
dina\ian brancli of this race, than among those constituting 
its GiTinanic braiah. 

Th(n*e is only one Eddaic poem, the lidva maJ that can 
be placed in the J^tbic class; but it forms of itself a tolerable 
comj)lete code of Odinic morality, though tb(i reader will find 
by the following extracts, translated by Ihsliop Percy f, that 
several of its pnnaqjts would be “ more hunoiircd in the breach 
than tlio ohservanee.’' » 

I. “ Consider and examine well all your doors before you* 
Vi'iiturc to stir abroad: for lai^is exposojl to continual danger, 
who.-t' enemies lie in ambush concealed in his court.” 

3. “ To thg guest, who enters your dwcdling with froz(5i^* 

* si^niifios tli<' discourse or raiiticlo of the siihlinie; /> r. deity. 

The caiitigle <»f caiiticles, — Odin himself being supposed to lui\e given these 
precepts of wisdom to niiiiihiiid. 

t iiishop I’erey rciuiirUs that made his ti'anshftiou from Mallet’s I nmeli 
Iraii.'-hition, ocAsionally eoiisulting a maiiuseriiit copy of heseiiiuh’.s Latin ver- 
fcloM. We lui\o ijui#bcred the verses as in the original, omitting iiniie, iiii- 
mportaiit in themsehes, which ohered too great a discrej'aiMy with the 
origiiial tsorse text publifched in the tlnrci ’.olnnie of the iuUla. 
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knees, give the warmth of your fire : he who hath travelled 
over the mountains hatli need of food, and well-dried gar- 
ments.'’ • ^ 

4. “ Ofior water to liiin who sits down at your table ; for 
he hath occasion to clj(3aiise his hands: and eulortaiii him 
lionouiahJy and kindly* if you would win from him friendly 
'words, and a gratefiU return.” 

5. “ He who travellctli liatlmieed of wisdom. One may do 

at homo whatsoever one will ; but lie who is ignorant of good 
manners, will only draw contempt upon himself, when ho 
Jomes to sit down with men well instructed.’’ ^ 

7. “ He who goes to a feast, wlicro he is fiot oxpecto(J, 
cither speaks with a lo;.vly voice, or is silent : ho listens vvitli 
his ears, and is attentive with his eyes : by this he ac(piires 
knowledge and wisdom.” 

8. “ IJappy lie, tvho draws upon himself the applause and 
benevolence of niou ! for wliate\er depends uuon the will of 
others, is hazardous and unccrUiin.” 

10. A man can carry with him no better provision for his 
journey than the strength of undorshinding. In a foriagn 
country this will be of more use to liim tliau treasures ; and 
will introduce him to the table of strangers. ” 

• 12-13. “ A man cannot carry a worse custom with him to 
a banquet than thajfe of drinking too much ; the more the 
druiilvard swallows, the less is his wisdom, till he loses his 
reason. The bird of oblivion sings before those who iiicbiiate 
themselves, and steals away tlndr souls.” 

10. “ A coward thinks he shall live for ever, if he can hut 
keep out of the reach of arms ; hut though he should escape^ 
every weapon, old age, that spares none, will give him no 
quarter.” * 

17, The gluttonous man, if he is not upon his guard, cats 
own death : and the gluttony bf a fool niiilves the wise man 
laugh.” 

21. ‘‘ The flocks know when to return to the fold, and to 
quit the pasture : hut the worthless and slothful k^ow not 
how to restrain their gluttouy.” 

22. “ The lewd afid dissolute iilVin makes a mock of every 
thing : not considering how much he himself is tlie object of 
derision. No one ought to laugh at another^ until he is free 
from faults himself.” 
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23. “ A man void of sense ponders all iiif^lit long, and his 
mind wiindcrs witnout ceasing: but ■when ho is w<iarv at tho 
point of day, lie is notliiug \\is(*r tliaiiilie was ov^.r-niglit.’* 

“ Many arc thouglit to be knit in the ti<‘s of sincere 
kindness: but when it conies to tho liow much are they 

deceived. hVlander is the ceminon vicc^" the age. Even the 
host backbites liis guest.” ^ 

“ One’s own homo is the b('st home, tlicuigh never so 
small *. I'Wery tiling one eats at home is sweet. He who 
lives at another man's table is often obliged to wrong his, 
}»alate." ^ 

#10. 1 havfi never yet found a man so generous and nmni- 

licent, as that to receive at bis Iiouno v\fts not to receive : mir 
any so free and liberal of liis gifts, as to reject a x>resent when 
it was returned to him.” 

41. “Let friends x'i^^tsure each <dher* vecijirocally by ])vc- 
sents of arms and habits. Tliose who give and those who rc- 
c(‘iv(\ coni iiiuo a long lime friends, and often give feasts to 
each othei'.” , 

13. “ Love both your friends, and your friimds' frimids : but 
do not favour the friend <*f your <*n<‘mLi(‘s.” 

4 7. ‘‘ When 1 was young 1 wandered about alone: I thought 
niys(df rieli if I cliaiiced to light ux)on a comxianioii. A man 
gives pleasure to another man.” • 

51. “ Peace, among the ])erlidious, eontinucs for live nights 
to shine bright as a llaino ; hut ■when tlio sixth night ap- 
proacdies, tin' flame waxes dim, and is quite (‘xlinguishcd : 
Uk n all their amity turns to haired.” 

55. “ [jct not a man Ix^ over wis^^, neither let him he more 
< nvious than ho ought. Let him not seek to know his destiny, 
d* bo would slecx) secure and quiet.'’ 

5s. “ He who seeks to destroy the flock, or to take the life 
of another, mugt. rise*, early. ^J’he sleeping wolf gains not th^ 
I>rey ; neither the drowsy man the victory.” 

r>7. “ They invito me ux> and down to feasts, if T ha^T*, only 
need of si slight breakfast: my faithful friend is lui who will 
give me one loaf when ho has hut two.” , 

70. “ "Whiist we live, let us live well : for be a man never 
% 

* This is like our Ei»tdish proverb, " Home is boinr, be it never so 
homely.” — p. 


B B 
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SO ricli, when he lights his iirc, death may perhaps enter his 
door before it ho hurni out.” ' 

72. “ It is betUT ti^ have a son late than never. Ono 
seldom sees sejailohral stnnos raised over the graves of 
tlio dead by any o^xu* hands hut tliose of their own oil- 
spring.” 

77. ‘‘ lliclies away lij o the twinkling of an eye: of 
all friends they are tl)e most inronstant. L'loeks perish^; re- 
lations die; friends are not iinraorial : yi»u will die yourself; 
. but 1 know one thing alone that is out of the reaeli of fate; 
and tluit is the judgment which is ])assed ii])on ihejidead.” 

SI. “ Praise tlic lineness of tlio (lay wheif it is cnd(iri * 
praise a ^Yoman whefi sIk^ is buried ; a sword when yon ha\(‘ 
proved it; a maiden after she married ; the ice when once 
you have crossed it ; and the lienor alter i( is drunk.” 

84. “Trust uot«t() llu» Avords of a girl; ledther to thow 
which a woman utters; for their In arts hav<^ been made lllvc 
the wheel that turns round; levity Vra.'» put into th< a 
i)Osoins.” 

80.7, At. “Trust not to the ic^' of one day’s freezing; 
neither to the serpemt who lies asha p ; nor to th(j care-^c^ 
^ of her you are going to marry; lau* to a sword that is eraciic.l 
or broken ; nor to tlie son of u pow< rful man ; nor to a In kl 
that is lu'wly sowff.” 

00. “Peace between malicious women is compared io a 
horse w’lio is ]>iade to walk over the ice uol ])rop(‘rJy shod ; er 
to a vessel ill a storni \Nithout a rndd<n*; or lo a laun* niia! 
who should attempt to follow the mountain goats with aye: ii;; 
foal or yearling mule.” * 

*■ 02. “ fie who would make himsedf IxloNcd by a ma,in( ;i, 

must entertain h(3r witli liiiu discourses, and oiler lim* en- 
gaging presents : he must alsi) inc(‘s.-.antly ])r;dse her heart;. 
'^It requires good sense to he a skilful lover.” ^ 

05. “Tlic heart alone kiiow^ wljat passes within the hciv:t: 
and ^hat which betrays th(‘ .soul is tlie soul itself. Thcr * 
no malady or siclmess more severe tliau not to he coni' .'.i 
with one s lot.” , 

117. “ Seek not to seduce aiKdlicrs wife wilt* alluring 
chaiTiis of Hiiiiic incuiitauuns.” ^ 

* This is not uiiliko tli • Eii.irli-li |>n)v.Tb, Praise the ]>ri(3go that 
you safe o\cr.” 
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]10. Never (liscover ycnr mieasiiiess to an evil person, 
for he will afford you no C(»inlort.’* 

12 J . “ Know, tiiat if you liave a friend, you ought to ^isit 
]iim often. The road is grown ovcil with grass, the bushes 
quielvly spread over it, if it is not con^ntly travtdled.” 

122. “ l>?i not the first to bi*(’ak witli your friend. Sorrow 
gna^vs the heart of him who liaili no one ^to advise with but 
iiiiivielf.” 

120. “ 1 advise you be ciiTnms]ioe(, but not t(K) mud) : bo 
so. bowx‘ver, Avben you liave drunk to excess ; Avhon you arc. 
iH^nr Iluj li^ile^of another ; and when you linil yourself among 
rubbers. 

12!. “ Do not accustom yourself to naickiug: neither laugh 
at your guest nor a strang<T: they who remain at home often 
k)io\v not who the stranger is that comelh to tlieir gale.” 

125. “ Wl)ere is then* to he found a virtuous man without 
some failing? or one so wicked as to have no good (piality? 

‘‘ Laugh not at tlic gray-li<‘adeil dfdaimer, nor at thy 
aged grandsire. TIutc ol’len eome forth from t])e wrinkh^ 
ot the skin words full of wisdom.” 

“Tim lire drives away diseases; the oak exjmls the 
stranguai’v : straw's dissolve' nichaiitments : lUmic chai'aeters 
destroy the effect of iinprei-ations : the earth swalhuvs up 
inundations; and death i'xtinguishes luiliW and quarrels.” 

THE nuMc ciiArTEii h 

110. “1 am ]iossessed of songs: such as neillier tlio 
spouso of a king, nor any son of man can rejieat : one of lliem 

called the llidpi'r : it will help '>heo at thy need, in sick- 
m-’.M gi'icf, and all adversities. 

I^n. “1 kuoNv a song, wdiidi t!m sons of men ought to 
>i:ipt if they w'ould become sliilfnl jdiysieians. 

15 1. “1 kn#w a song, by w'bicdi 1 soften and em*hant tlie^ 
anus of my em'inii's ; and nmder theii weajunis of im 
eifccl! 

^ IToaco prolvilily i4dmYr‘<1 tho nistoitt f>f laxiiii* two f*traws crMRs\\I.'.e 
tlic piitli wlicrc witch ti) cojiu*. 

•j'T'iis cha])t(.‘L* does not to originally formed jiartorthe llovr ^ 

imi!. At all c*v'<‘jit.<, 'llie U-anied cdilor.*> of the Kdda Avill ii<»i allow it to ho 
iittrilmtod to Odm ; that is lo -av, to tlio same hi.Lili sacerdotal dif»iiitiin or 
dignitaries wdio dictated ihe j>n*ci-diiiL', j're(;'‘|»ts. — 
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152. “ I know a son^, w’hirh I need oply to sing when 
men have logded mci willi hemds ; for the moment 1 sing it, 
jny cljaiiis fall in jiieneft, and I walk forth at lil)(3rty,'’ 

1 5(). “ 1 know a soi>!]f, useful to all mankind ; for as soon 
as hatred inllaines sons of men, llic moment 1 sing it 
the}' are appeased. * 

157. “ 1 know j/song of sveh virtue, tliatwere I caught in 
a storm, I can hush tlie winds, and render the air perfectly 
calm. 

* J5M. “When I sec magicians travelling through the air, 1 
disconcert them by a single look, and force them uhandoi 
their enterprise. ^ 

160. “ if 1 see a than dead and hanging aloft on a tree, 1 
engrave Hunic characters so wonderful, that the man imme- 
diately descends and convei-scs with me.” 

101. “ If 1 will that a man should neither fall in battle, 
nor perish hy the sword, 1 sprinkle him over with water at 
the instant of bis birth. 

• lt>2. “ If T will, I can explain the nature of all llic different 
species of men, of genii, and of gods. !None but tlio wise can 
know all their differences. ' r 

101. “ If I aspire to the love and the favour of the chaslc;>t 
virgin, 1 can Lend (he mind of the snowy-armed maiden, ami 
make her yield wltfdly to my desir<\s.” 

Kit?. “ liut I knc>w one Avhich .1 will n(‘vcr im])art to any 
female, except my own sister, or to her yhoin 1 hold in my 
arms. Whatever is known only to one’s self, is always of 
very great value.” 

The following verse, which neither IM. Mallet nor IJisliop 
Percy thought proper to give, is too Sean<liiia\iaii to be oniitteil. 

45. “ Hast tlnai a friend whom thou canst not well trust, 
hut wouldst make him useful to thee, speak to liini with 
bland words, hut thijjk craftily, and thus repder liiin levity 
for lies.” 

Tire poems conclude with the following verse. 

107. “Now have sublime strains been sung, in Jialls sub- 
lime. Useful are, they to the sons of inf3ii ; usele.'5s to tla^ 
sons of giants! Hail to him who luith sung Ilj/3ni ! Hail ta 
liim who hath understood them! rna}" th^y prolit him wlio 
hath retained them I I [ail to those who have lent an ear to 
them ! ” 
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The poems we have given this summarv account of, may 
he regarded as lorniiiig a logu^al sequence, and constituting a 
systeui of he^ithcn doctrine (loiiiplete i'ji all its parts; for the 
tiiree niythic-cosmogonie poems oxjjlain the mysteries of 
crcati(m ; the Kigs-mal shows the orig\, and points out the 
duties of the* castes into which society w'iis then divided ; and 
tlie Havarlnal lays down precepts, of a ^omewhat dubious 
inorajity, for the better regulation of this society. Our notice 
of the remaining })Ocms, Avhich ap])car to be of a more recent 
date tliaii the preceding ones, must neccssarilj- be very, 
brief. \ 

iThe T\IythoJ?)gical class contains six poems. 1. Vegtams- 
fcrtSa (The Wanderer's lav)''^ The J'retse Kdda informs us 
that Ibildur, “ having been tormented with terrible dreams, 
indicating that liis life was in great peril, communicated tliem 
to the assombh'd gods, who resolved to ce.njure all things, to 
avert fnun him tlio threatened danger." [ Odin, however, 
being aware tluit tluj fate of the goils dejiended on that of 
J3aldur, has still his doubts whether these precautions would 
avert the dreaded evil, ilo accordingly mounts his horse, 
Sleipnir and rid(‘s to tke abodes of death, in order to evoke 
the spirit of a decf'Uscd Vala, or Prophet ('ss, with llunie in- 
cantations, and learn Baldurs fate. It is this descent of 
Odin to the regions of llela, that forms tlie subject of tlio 
Vegtams-hvi^Sa, wliicli has been so beautifully i)araphraseil 
by Gray, in his ode beginning — 

** Up rose tlin king of men with speed, 

And saddled straight Ids coal-black steed.’ 

Odin. und(‘r the name of VegtaiA, evokes the sybil from 
iiertomb^. who reveals to him how Baldur will fall by the 
band of lliidur, in tlie manner Kdated in the Ib’lh chapter of 
the. Pr )so bhlda, to wdiicli we ?iefer the reader. 

tl. For Skirtfis (The journey of Sklrnir) A very beautiful 

* The lay of one accustomed to the road — literally, ]Viit/himfr\<t^f/vni/u 
kvi’Srij (formerly written, as in the edition of the Kdda, (piida,) from the verb 
to sfv ; e(»gn{ite with tlic' Eriglisli tfuofe, i/noih. Vegtam, from 
W'ly, ami aceu^towied ; eoguat^* with the Uerin. and the Kngli>li 

Uimr. ^ 

t the Prose Edda, chap. 

Z See the Prose K<i8a, chap 4*2. 

S This is tile only in&tanee of a tomb ’oeing mentioned in the recrions of 
Uehi. 
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pootn, pivinp;, in a clrainatic dialogue, the story of Frey anrl 
Gcrda, Avhicii the reader Avill iirul in the 3T{h chapter of the 
Prose Fidda-^ | 

3. Harhnvfh-ljod t, ifija dialogue between Thor and I larhard, 
a (errynmn, who refij^i-s to convey the Thunderer across a 
frith, which furnishes them witli an occasion to relate the 
valorous exploits {Jiey have kVespectively been engaged in. 
^riie esoleric doctrine concealed by the Skald un(ltn\tliis 
])opiilcr form, is probably that of the elemental aiitagonisiii of 
hght end darkness, represented at a period when darkness — 

’ JIarbard, or the Demon of Winter — is in the asceny’ int. 

4. Thn/w.'i-kvi^n c7Sr IfauiandieimU ('ThryiiVs lay, or tb( 
hVcovery of the MalleV,) is, irnispective of its signilication, one 
of the most amusing poems of the J?^ddaic collection. Tliors 

* Tlip roadi*r will find, very beautiful ]»o(‘tical vorsioiis of tliu/oV iUcinm, 
and oilier Kclilaic ixieius, in tlie w orkt oi‘ilu‘ late lloii.V.'iUiam Heilji it, Dean i;i' 
ATaiicliester. Mr. IIerbori*s tran.^latbiU^ niv ^em rally eornrt, and a]\v.i'*> 
dep;<'nit, tliouj^li soni e what too* »rnate ; but tiie ino^t bulicroiis bombast i'v« r 
pfiblislied is tlic so-called translation of, ‘^Tlic Jidda of Sa'uinnd. into Knolisli 
verso,” bv Amos (^atle, of hristol. A luckless was tlio .‘•aid Anin>s 
Cottle : lor just a.s lie was sinkiiii», witli ins, rliapsodical ciruMuiis, into tlu' 
I'liaritable void of utU‘r obliNiou, Byion c.iiij^lil liiin uj>, ami, with his 

I '* ()li ! Amos Cottle! for a moment think 

Vfliat mearn'c ])]ofits «prii)f; from jif'ii and ini:,” 
has proservod him, likf^a lly in amber, for future L't‘nerations to WMtider at, 
As poor Amos has thus become a Jiteniry curiosily, \ve subjoin a speeiuieii oi 
his U'aus(aii\m. 

(/hi(‘f of lineaejo divine ’ — 

LfUi" may thy princely virtues shine — 

Tell me, for 1 wish to know, 

Tlic story ol^thy bitter woe ; 

• Say, why you shun the ikld and oj-ove, 

And lonely thus ^oiir eiiamhers n.vc. 

Slioiild you my boldness dirai)i)ro\e, 

For^^ivc me — 'tis l]p‘ crime oflove.” 

Ji/rraf translation of the ori'^in.'d text of this Cottliz^*d lidilaic sir'jkv 
the third of the For Skiniis, \vouId be — 

“ buiy,.thou to me, (tell me,) Frey, Leader of Cods ! what I wish to know', 
why my chief (or my lord- - /a/a//. i^rotlUu) sittest thou, the whole day, n'l 
the hall alone?” ' 

Mr. Herbert render.s ;he iiassape by — 

“ 1‘rinco of tlie ^ods, and first in fif^ht, ^ 

Sjicak, liom.urM Tivyr, ami tell me rij^lit ! 

"Why speeds my bird the tedious day^ 

In this lone hall, to urief a jsn'y !” 

t properly //o5‘ ; CciTiaii, //("/; ludk; Ivn^li.^h, tf If//- 
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lias falloii into the possession of the Thiym, ami 
Ik s luiried ci^lit Aiiles beneath <lie gelid rocks of ilutuiiheim, 
or, in other words, to si)eak pliysical1y.|SiiniTncr in the ]K)Wor 
of winter, light has succumbed to darkiloss, or, metaphysically, 
obsciiranlism has overshadowed ini ell equality. Jjoki is sent to 
ol iato witli 'I'hry nl ,who vows that the fbrmidahle weapon shall 
only be restored when Freyja wijl consent to become his bride. 
Loki returns to Asgard ; but the Godiless eft' Love is of course 
quite horrilk'd at tbc idea of bestowing her charms on the King 
of Ilje hrost-giaiits. In Ibis emergency Loki persuades Thor to^ 
(h’i'ss liiiustilf in I'’revja*s el(»thes, and accomjiany him to.lbtun- ‘ 
hgni. 'I'hryiii^'ec.eiveh his veiled brkk' with due courtesy, hut is 
gniatly astonisli(‘d at seeing her eat Cor Inn* supper eight 
salni(»us and a full-grown o,v, besides other delic'acies, washing 
ilio wliole down with tlirt'e tuns of mead. Loki, however, 
assures him tliat she hits jiot. ta.^ted any filing for eight long 
iiiglits, so grcHit is her desire of sharing the nnplial couch 
ANiili llio nuiowncd ruler ofdotmiheim. 'J’hrym has at length 
ilio cui’iosity to ])eej) under his bride's veil, but starts back iji 
alVright, and deinaiids wliy I 'reyia's eye-balls glisten with lire. 

“ Leeause, rt'plied Loki., si le has not slept for eight nights, 
so ardently does she long to becoim* tby spouse ! *’ Tlirym 
linai orders tin; malli't lobe brought in, and “laid on tbo^ 
i’cir miikbai’s lap. ’ Jhit 'Dior now Ihro’ms olf his disguise, 
grasps his redoubted weapon, (bis thunder-bolt,) and slaughters 
'f lirym and all his followers. “ And thus ” (‘oncludes llie poem, 

“ did the son of Odin recover his mallet.” 

0 . The also relates to Thor's exploits. iEgir, 

tho ocean deity, onUuiains all the go<ls of Asgard at the festi- 
Mil of llio autuinual equinox, ]>ut although he gives them* 
plenty to eat, T’hor liiids, lo his great regret, that drink is 
ssidly wanting to give a due zest to the banquet, and it at last 
turns out that ^Kgirhas not a^cauldron suilickaitly capacious tr^ 
brew ale for such a numerous company. Tlior having heard 
that tin; giant llymir is the owner of a famous cauldron, sets 
out withyVr to Jbtunlieiin, in (»rder, either by force or fraud, to 
obiain posst*ssioii of it. Akirious adventures are then related ; 
amongst othgrs, I'ln.rs fisbfngfor ibo Miitgard scri>ent, an ac 
count of wliich is^i\en in tb(3 4Nth chapt('r of the Prose Kdda. 
Tlior at length succeeds in l*earing u(V the cauldron, and fol- 
lowed by the giants, wdioin he hills an ith his redoubled malleU 
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Vk The JUifh-drckha^ (xhlgirs banquet, or drinking-bout,) 
forms, in some ineasuns the sequel of tlio ‘preceding poem. 
-35gir, having no^Y a ^capacious cauldron, is able to brow 
as mucli ale as his guejijS require. They accordingly sit down 
to a regular drinking-b*Ail, but Loki kills one of .(55gir s ser- 
vants, W which the geWs expel him, and drive him 4nto a forest. 
Loki, however; shoijtly afterwj^xls returns, and persuades Odin 
to let him take his ])lacc at the tfible again — a favour whicji he 
repays by calumniating every one present. 

in the Mythic-heroic class we have — 1 st, the Vol undar-kvi^a 
’narrating the tragical adventures of Vbluiidr, the ^Northern 
Daedalus : and, J2nd, a cffehis of Urniltf Jirroiif lat/s, formi^j^g 
a complete epos — a gKand epic poem, in fact, in twenty cantos, 
containing the same tragical story of the Volsungians and 
Niflungiaus as the German Nibelungen-licd — Sigurdr (Si(‘g- 
fried) and his ftital treasure — his liberation of Drynhildr 
(Brunhild) from her magic sleep; his marriage with (rudruu 
(Chrimhilt) ; Jlrynhilda’s marriage A\ith (iunnnr ((hinther): 
l^igurds murder, Gudnms inarrijigcj with Atli(Etz(d, Attila); 
and all tho terrible scenes that result from it. The Scan- 
dinavian I^i])Os is, howevi'r, of a nnudi earlier date than tlio 
German, the personages are more mythological, tho stylo 
‘more simjde ; and the wliole has a certain grandeur and sub- 
limity which jilace far above tlie Nibclungen j. 

The Miscellaneous Poems are — 1. lirafna-f^ttldur Odum 
(Odin's Kaven-song) ; an obscure poem, wliicli one of tlic learned 
editors of tlic Edda, after devoting four months to the study 
of it, declares his inability to explain. Fj’dlmrhtns mdL 
another obscure poem, in, the form of a dramatic dialogue. 
•3. The Hyndlu-ljod, fragmentary and obscure, containing lluJ 
genealogies of the Ynglingi^ns, Hkjbldungians, and oIIku* 
mythic and my thic-hcroic dynasties. 4. (hou-ffaldur (Groa's 

♦ The Norse Voliindr is the Ang.-Saxon Weahiiitl. — See the word lii tl»t‘ 
Glossfiry to the Prose Kdda. We may remark, that tlie Way land Smith, ist 
'' Kenilworth,” is no other than the Northeni Voluiidr, though our gre-'U 
novelist does not appear to have been aware of the homonymy. 

f Professor Muller (in his Sagabib, vol. ii. p. 129 and 189) has ably re- 
fated the .supposition of Weber, (in the ‘^Illhstmtions of Northern Antiquities. ’ 
1. vol. Ediiib. 1814,) that this Eddaic Epos was derived from tlcrinan sources, 
and has shown by the most satisfactory and coju’liisive arguments that most of 
the poems must liavc been composed prior to the reign of llarald Harfagrn, 
and in all probability at a much earlier iioriod. 
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ma^io lay) ; a cc^llection of map^ical terms and incantations. 
5. Tlio AJvis-ninl^ a mere collection of synoiiymes. Tlio 
ihvarf Alvis has been promised Tlior j daughteV in maiTiage, 
but when he goes to fetch his bride, iThor cunningly detains 
him all niglit, by asking him qucstioivXconcerning the regions, 
or worlds, Ifc hatl visited. Alvis answers by giving the names 
of the various objects of nature* in the resnective languages of 
god«, men, giants, dwarfs and elves ; until the morning at 
length dawns, when the dwarf, being one of those genii who 
shun the light of day, obliged to depart without the fair 
bride wh^m he expected would have accompanied him. 0. The* 
S()lar-lj6(l (8olar lay) ; which was obviously written by a 
Christian, the Trinity being invoked, and a future state being 
described ])artlyin accordance with Christian doctrines. This 
poem, in fact, is gi'iicrally ascribed . to Steinund himself, 
who may prohahly liave written it to show that, notwithstand- 
ing his love of Heathen literature, he was a very good Chris- 
tian. It is, however, a most fortunate circumstance that the 
sacerdotal proprietor of an Icelandic village was sufficicut^ly 
enligliieiiod to rescue from approaching oblivion the interest- 
ing remains of antiquity which we have given this summary 
account of. 

The Prose, or Younger Edda, is generally ascribed to tlid 
celebrated Snorri Sturlasoii, who was bom of a distinguished 
Icelandic family, in the year 1178, and after leading a lurbu- 
lont and ambitious life, and heing twice the sujn’omo magis- 
trate of the Jlcpublic, was killed a. d. 1^ 11 When Snorri 


* Snorri, at the death of John Loptson, (a. i>. 1197,) docs not appear to 
h;ivt* pi^s.so^.si;d any property whatever, though he afterwards beciiine thh 
wi-althiest iiiun in locliind. llis risl^ in the world was chiefly owing to his 
marriage witli HerdiMi, the daughter of a priest called Bersithc Rich, — a very 
eii viable suruani^ which no doubtViiablcd the Rev. gentleman to brave the 
decrees of J*opes and Councils, and take to himself a wife — who brought him”' 
a ^e^y considerable fortune. If w'c may judge from Snorri's biography, Chris- 
tianity appears to have effected very little change in the character t>f the Ice- 
lau tiers. • We have the same turbulent ami sanguinary scenes, the same loose 



gitiinate, ()r rather adulterine, children, and was finally murdered by three of 
his sous Ill-law and a step-son. Three of his illegitimate daughters were 
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Avas llu'oe years old, tfolm Lojitsoii of Oddi,, the grandson of 
Sirnunid tlie Wise, took liiin into fosterage. Snorri resided 
al Oddi until liis twciil if tli 3^0:1 r, and aj^pears to liavo received 
an excelloTit edu(*atiou lt‘)m liis foster father, ^vllo was one (»!' 
the most learned men/: that period. ]io\v far he may have 
made use of the manuscripts of Samnind and Ari, Vliieli wore 
preserv('d at Oddi, p is impossihle to say, neither do we know 
the precise eontents of lh(‘S(Mnanusm])ts ; hut it is highly 
prohahlo that the most important parts of the work, now known 
ynder the title of “The Prose KddiK" formed a part of them, 
'and that Snorri — who may Ix' regardcal as t!l(^ ^can/iinavian, 
llnht'meriis — merely' added a fewv chapters, in order to rcnd(% 
tljo mythology more cmiforniahlc to the erroneous notions ho 
appears to have entertained respecting its signi heal ion. In' 
tliis a>itmay, the Prose Kdda, in its pr(‘;-.ent form, dates from 
the thirt('enth eontury, and eonsists (»f — 1. h'orm(Ui (Fore 
di'^courso) ; or the. prologue. ‘d. (ij/l/n-f/iitttirtff (The de- 
luding of G3dh). i». t(’onversali()ns of Jhagi). 

A^K]itirmdli\ (After discourse); or Epilogue. 'I’he Prologue 
and Epilogue were prohahly written 1>3^ SnozTihiinscdf, and are 
notliing more than un absurd syiiercdfsm of ’lleh]*ew, (Jiau k, 
]!oinan,and Scandinavian inylhs and legends, in wliich "Nuali, 
IViam, Odin, 11 odor, Thor, >Kneas, itc., are jumhlod together 
inneli in the. same ifianner as in the romances of the Midflic. 
Ages. These dissertations, utterly worthless in lhomb<‘lves, ha\! 
obviously nothing in common with the so-called** Prose Kdida/’ 
the first part of which, containi»ig tifty-throc cha])lei*s, forms a 
complete synopsis (d* Scandinavian mythology, derivei] prlii- 
cipaJl}" fnuji the Poetical Iildda, as we shall lia\c occasion m 
?.ho\v in our remarks on llio work, to which wo refer tlio 
reader • 

to men of rank, who \vor<*, liowovof, oh]i;rf*d to rid of tliom, hy suiu.^ 
^for legal divorcoH, on nc-rount of tlioir loojso poiidiict. Ingjih'dr", one of lln'se 
ladies, married a second Inne, ])ut was atrain divore(‘d, and became notorious, 
oven in Iceland, for her dehaucliery. — See the Sturlunga-Saga. 

* “ The Prose Edda” was first ]mhlislied hy Resenius, in hft the oii- 
ginal NoriiC text is very inaccurately jirinted, and tlv Latin and J)a!n8li 
tmiishitioiis are, at the present day, ouite nn(V*serviiig of attention. Tin' f-aine 
may be said of Uie Latin versitm ])iiliiished by (ioranson in 1754. In tlu* yeaf 
IhiS, Rask published a very correct edition of the ortfjinal text, together 
with the Skalda,” under the title hJnorra-Edda, asaint Hl.aldu og 
iharmeTJ f 3 dgjaiiili iiitffjoVt^uin.’' 
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' SKALJ ) IC IJTJniA’n/llE. 

• 

Tho accounl Avliii-li M. Mallet liustLiv(‘n of llio Skalds 
and Uio oocasionai mention we liavc m^de of them in the pre- 
ceding eliapters, will render an}’ fiirtlicr remarks superfluous. 
We slial], therefore, merely ol)serve, that of the 230 Skalds 
AN hose names have heeii pres(»rved, there aft) probahly not half 
a dozen whose composilioiis are W(*rtli jKU*usiiig ; and even 
the h(!st. of these Skaldic. lays are greatly inferior to the Eddaic 
potiuis, sUiicli are, gfiiK'rally speaking, remarkable for theif. 
grandeur I>f ev%iception, and tlicir noble simplicity of language^ 
Jlenee wo liave drawn a broad distinction between ilddaic 
and Skiddlc literature. The Eddaic po(‘Uis arc the composi- 
tions of Sages and Poets: whereas tho productions of the 
Skalds who flourished during the liistorical period can only 
he r(‘garde(h with a few striking e\c.o])tious, the more striking 
fur their rarity, as tho mechanical handy w’ork of rersa-snfiths ; 
tlie term hy which these would-hc-poets were not inappropri- 
ately dt'signatod f. f)no of the latest and most celebrated 
Skalds was Snorri Sturlasons Jiepbow, Olaf Thordson, sur- 
naiiKul llvitaskald. It is ]>riucipally to Olaf that wo are in- 
debted for the Skalda," which is a kind of ars jtoeticap 
containing — i. A collection of I be epitl^ots and far-fetched 
metajdjors employed by tho Skalds, illustrated by numerous 
s])ecimens of their compositions, as well as h y a poem writ 
ten hy Snorri, in upwards of a hundred different metres. 
2. Various treatises on grammatical ami rhetorical figures — on 
the IJoiuaii (‘liara<'l(;rs, <'le. The ‘"Shabla" lias been con- 
fuimde/t by mos>t writers with tllc'*“^ro^e EdJa,” with which 

f litenilly or 't . ynt : though wc are aer- 

firtly aware thal, this w'as a common expression, and not hy anf means 
term of reproach; niHii/i being, in fact, used to designate any one who exer- 
iised an art, whetiier merely mechanical or intellectual. An architect, for in- 
stance, is^sti 11 called, in Icelandic, a Hfmsi-nmithy (liusasmi’J^r). Butin the tenth 
and eleventh centuries the Sk.'ildic art was as much a handywork as thal of 
tho blacksmith ; the*l:itter, however, being of far greater utility. The sturdy 
hkicksmitii hifinmored out iron into horseshoes and jilough shares, the mer- 
cenary Skald, in lilie manner, luimmered out far-fetched metaphors into .i 
jingling rhapsody in praibe of any one Avho would amply reward him* for hijs 
mccliuiiical labour. 
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it has no further connection than the adventitious one of having 
hcen found iti the same manuscript. The *"0110 is a treatise 
on Prosody, liheloric, Ac., the other a Synopsis of Odinic 
Mythology. ( 

Ihxsk, ^vc believe, hid the merit of being the first who 
clearly showed that the vei*siiic>ation of the Anglo-Saxons and 
ancient Germans was regulated on the same principles as that 
of the Scaiidinavianf,, or in othdr words, that the same rules of 
prosody arc applicable to all the ancient Teutonic languages. 
A short account of the stmeture of Scandinavian (Icelandic) 
.Verse may, therefore, not be uninteresting to tho-Englisli 
reader; in giving wliich we shall take llask for fur guide, no 
one liaving throwTi a greater light on the subject than that truly 
learned philologist 

The chief characteristic of Icelandic versification is its aJliU - 
Taiiotiy for which either consonants or vowels may be nuuh^ 
use of. All the Icelandic poems arc divided into regular 
strophes, A Btroplu? {erendi; ri.sa i) has generally eight lines, 
two of which form a (piartei strophe {risHjjdr^uHfir) or ttouplcl. 
AKitcration with consonants requires that three words or ac- 
centuated syllables in a couplet have the same initial letters, 
and tliat two of these words he placed in the iirst, and ihc 
ether in the second line. The initial letter of lli (3 latter is 
called the h (headsbifl*) or cardinal letter, the initials 

of the words j)]aced m the first line l)eing ternu'd stndlar (pro]»s 
or stays) from their supporting or giving force to the*, cardinal 
letter on wliich they are dependant, and of wliich they ma\ 
be regarded as tlie aiuriliaries ; for instance : — 

Fn rvfl efapj-n a’ISar 
, Fold og lieilla +. 

When the cardinal word hegihs with a double consonant, as 

f 

^ ^ ^ye have chiefly taken this account from l)is Icelandic Oraminar, Danish 
edition, fJijpenhagcn, 1811 ; liis Anglo-Saxtm (jlraininar, Kiiglish edilion, 
Ly Mr. Thorpe, (Jopenliagen, 1830; and his Icelandic Prosody, (uTinim 
edition, h}' Molmike, Berlin, 18.30, ^ 

Krcndi, oyranli, deri\ed from nr a messenger, originally signified a 
message, a speech delivered ; and was iift Tuanls a]){Jlied to designate a 
strophe. Tlic Englisli word rn'OtuI is oJ)\ ioiiniy derived ffjiii the same 
source; rlsn, like the (ierman mUi means the nianuor^or if'lsc of doing a 
thing ; • this wise — otherwise. 

J Literally, Farewell joyful land, and hliisful” (land). 
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sp, St, sk, bl, the auxiliary words or syllables must begin 
iij the same manner. 

'I'lio rule for alliteration with vowels is quite the reverse 
of tlie preceding ; for although each the three words must 
begin with a vowel or diphthong, these^owels, if possible, must 
3!ot be the same. 

The alJiterative letters, wlietl^cr vow^els or consonants, “ must 
alwjjLys be found in those words which ha\% the stress or tone 
oil the syllable that liegiiis with them ; but a word may com- 
mence with a toneless derivative syllable without disturbing the 
alliteration. It is, moreover, a rule that, in the two connected- 
lines, there ’9imst not be more than three words beginning 
in this manner ; though a toneless prefix or a toneless particle 
is not considered as unj’’ infringement. The cardinal letter 
docs not necessarily stand first in the second line, but is often 
piH‘ceded by one or mor<i short words, yet not by such as re- 
quire tlio tone or erajihasis in reading. These short precur- 
sory words, which, though independent of the structure of the 
verse, are necessary to the completion of the sense, constitute 
wdiat may he culled the conijyJevient^"''^' or what is termed In 
Icelandic the rerse-fillinff fnial-fylling). 

The most ancient Tcelaiidic (Norse) poetry has only aUitera- 
tioTfi^ though at a very early period Line-rhyme and L'inah 
rhyme were also made use of. J Ane-rhym^ is either consonant 
or aasonant. Consonant or perfect line-rhyme is when tw’o 
syllables, in the same line, have the vow’els .and the consonants 
immediately following tiieiu alike ; as sum-ir and yum-ar^ 
Haerk-i and sterJe a. Assonant or demi line-rhyme is when the 
vowels differ, hut are followed by the same «*onsonanfs ; as 
.'>iird-un and nord-an. Jlotli an* generally made use of in the 
same couphd, the assonant foi^thc fii’st, and the consonant for 

the second line; for instance ; — 

%■ 

Eastor'Kr skyli 
vera 

h'iluil rhyme is sufliciently known as a characteristic oi 

* Rask\s Aii^f.-Sak. tfraia. p. 4 36. lla^k has siiown that these rules are 
tH]ually applicjfl)le to Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon versification. 

t The king wlnip wishes to kc‘ep warriors in his service should perform 
what he }>roiniscs. Literally^ “word fast should be (that) warriors keep will, 
the kine ” 
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modem versification. Tn Icelandic poetry it is either mono- 
syllabic or dissylbibic ; and previous 1o llic sixteenth century 
"WC only find tjonseciitive lines rhymed in this manner, and 
never the first line rhj4ning with the third, and the second 
with the fourth, which/is frequently the case in modern Ice- 
landic poetry. -■ 

The Skalds distinguished \ipwards of a hundred kinds of 
verse, which Rask very projierly refers to three prin^ipiil 
classes, termed l\y him Nnrratirr remr. Heroic and 

J^^ojndar verRO. Narrative verse { forny^alag]'^', which has 
‘bnly alliteration, is the oldest, and also the most niy-’estri'^-ted 
in its metre, having the greatest complement, ffhd freqiienljr 
only one anxUinry loiter. There arc several varieties; llie 
most regular kind is when each line lias only two, or when ilif, 
second line of a couplet has two. and the first line ihwe Inn^^ 
syllables, each of which, however, ‘‘ may be followed by one, 
two, or even more syllables, provided the riatnral intonatier 
in the reading admits of tbeir being prononneed slioil ; Imt 
these long ami short syllables do not app(‘ar to be arranged 
according to other rules tlian those jn't'Mjrihed hv the ear,” aiul 
as they have nothing to do with the structur<‘ of tlu^ ver^e 
“arc to ho passed over as lightly as possible.”! All the 
*Eddaic poems are in narratire verse, twelve of them liino 
eight-lined strophe*, seven arc in six-lined stroplies, and the 
others are in this r{‘sp(‘ct irregular, some of tln^ strojdies coir 
taiinng leu and twelve lines; stroplies of six and eight, lincv 
tliougli used in the same ]>oem, being, however, the ])redoiMi' 
nant. In a six-lined stro]die, the fii-^t and second, and fonrlh 
and fifth lim'S form regula.UiCo//p/c/.s% the lliird and sixth being 
xineonnected, and exce<‘ding, in the niunber of their long syl- 
lables, the common measnn*. ♦ 

, an (ild wold, an arclir’’sm, liont-c to d,c‘‘Ign:it'‘ tia* 

oldest kind of verse. 

f Kask’s Ang.-8a\'. (iraiii. a. lXf>. All the Ano-1o-Sa\'on poetry wliuli 
ims been preserved appearh to be in 'i.itnufnr ru‘n. Tbe “ V'ision oi’ I'rliu’ 
riowmaii,” written by llobert Lan^Liiul in lli.Vd, (/iieiv, a very Jeyalar e'tt 
English specimen of thisjxind (d ver.sjiieatv»r» ; lor in.- rwe.e : — 

“ T Looked on niA L{'fr boih*, 
as the Lady me taught, 
and was AVare of a Woncin 
Worth ly iih rlolhed.” 
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Heroic verse (druttliVfcSi 'i') lias alliicration and Ime-rlnjme 
and Ji stricter in'fctre, not adiniltiiig ol* a comjilement. It was 
g<.'u<*rally used by tlio Skalds who flourished after the ninth 
< eiitiiry for tlio honorary and enconifeistic poems which they 
composed to celebrate the deeds of lh.o valorous kings and jarls 
whoso courts tliev frcqiicntcHl, in full expectation, however, of 
being amply repaid for their ellusious. 

Pojm/ar verse (ruiihende t) has aUiferation and fnialr 
'W/?/"/c without linc-rhyuie. It is mort? regular in its metre 
than 'Hurra tier, but less rc'stricded than heroic verse. It is al- 
way: hi (^‘ight-liiied stroplu's, the lines being geiienrily of tlio 
h^iiac inefriciit length, and is subdivided into numerous vai’ie- 
Ijcs according to tlu' number of neetmtua^ted sjdlables, generally 
two, lhre<i, or four, in each line. 

We have refrained from tilling our ])nges with specimens 
of \\io diflerent kinds of \orse, fearing that the reader would 
have found tlunn, cspc^eially wlnui iuia(‘(‘nm])aiiied hy alliter- 
ativ(^. metrical translaiions, which wt liad no gn^at inclination 
t(» hammer out, totally devoid of interest. A single specimen 
will ja’obably more tluin sullice to satisfy his curiosity in this vc- 
hjact. We bav(‘ sclt^cted for this pnr])ose the first and second 
strophes of Itagmir Lodbmks famous Death Hong, and at- 
tempted to render them line lor line in the same metre, and 
with the same alliterative lettc’Vs I as the (g-iginal, in order that 
any of our rcadt'rs mincc|uainted with the Did Norse language 
may form some idea of the rude strains that were jingled on 
the Skaldic lyre. We must pnaiiiso that Itagnar J^odhrok 
was a Danish king of tin* heroic pi’riod, and. consequently, a 
somewhat probh'-mutical ])ersonagg. In one of his numerous 
])redatorv c\p<'ditioiis to the shores of those islands, lie- is saul 
to]ja\eheen taken ])risoner hy Klla. a Northumbrian prince §, 

^ Eroiji pt'oplr, (’,r lior.i, lord : I fo N/, or IcTrJSri, a sojir*;. 

+ Ki’oiw >wofr, •which, amon*; it& otlicr Mmiitinitionp, albo means a poem ; ^ 
puec«, sometimes called Jlfimuu'ti, 

1 Sec pu^e 381, for the rule respecting tlie alliteration of vowels and 
diphllioiijR. 

The northern antiquaries have been very much ])iiy//Ied to recoiieile the 
of Kagnar liofihrok with tin* of hisinry. Aceordi7igto t!»e Anglo- 
S:i;von chronk^^s, Ella usurped the thrmie of Aorliumihria in tl.e year >(i2, 
wiu'i’cas Ihignar's d^ilh is placed hy Suhm -who has l»roiit*iit it dt)\\n to the 
hitei’t possible epocli — iii 7yl, and ]»\ other wi!t(*rs at a itmcJi earlier ‘period. 
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thrown into a dungeon, and condemned to die by the bite of 
vipers. This death song •'= is alleged to hav# been composed 
by him daring his torments, but is probably tlie composition 
of a Skald of the ninth Ifentury t. In the iirst strophe Rag- 
nar relates his expeditigti to Gothland. 'J'hora, the daughter 
of a chieftain of that country, was detained in capHvity by an 
enormous scrj)ent, and was to lieoome the reward of tlie dfiring 
chani})ion who shouTd deli v(?r luu*. 1 hignar undertook the task ; 
and in order to protect himself from the serpent’s vcmoin/put 
on shaggy trousers, from whiidi circumstance lie was after- 
awards called Lodbrok {Sli(i(i(jii~hrofjiies)\. The poyni is iu 
the hrroic verse, though not of the most regular deseViption, ^ 

Hjucr^rani vor melS Iljurvi !" Ilow’d wo witli tho Han^or ! 

Hitt Yiir ci fyrir lauiigu, Hard upon the time ’t was, 

Scandinavian Jis wg before ob.^ervod, only dates from the mid<Ile of tlio 
ninth century, prior to which period it is quite usedess attempting to disci i- 
iniiiatc between facts and iiction. We are told, for instanc(*, that Ka^nar’s 
second wife was a l.'idy named Ivraka, who, after she had become tlie mother 
nfifoiir sons, told her husband fliat her real name was AslauLra, and lliat she 
was the daughter of Sigurd Fafnishuna; that is to Siiy, of one of the mythic 
licro(*s of the great Eddaie Epos ! ! 

* It is called in Norse Lndhrokarkvi^'a (the Pong of Lodlirok), and also 
•Jtra.kuina.1 (Oie Song of Kiaka), llie lady of mythic descent mentioned in the 
preceding note. Sevc'ral writers liavc confounded tlie KraKumal with the 
J^jarkaiual, which is a >^ar song, said to have lieen composed to excite tho 
courage of Hrolf Kraki's warriors, and attributed to the Skald Bragi the CMJ, 
]h* this as it may, the Bjarkainal was no doiiht com]KiKed jndor to tlie reu:ii 
of Ilanild Jiaiiagra. Fragnumts of it have been preser\ed in tin* lleiiiis- 
kringlu, and the Skiilda, and »Saxo-Gramniaticus has given a Latin paraplira.^e 
of it in his history. 

'fProfcs.sor Ealii— in his excellent critical edition of the Krakuinal, piibiishod 
,ui — doe.s not hesitate toaserihe j.artof tlie ]ioem to llagnar hiniseW ; loit 

as our .scepticism respecting litioir hlafnru leads n■^ to question evt*n tho 
existence of such a personage, we nin.st persist, until we are furnished wiih 
much more conclusi\e evideiu'e to the contrary than liiat adduced by thi' 
le.'irned Danish Professor, in regarding it as the rliapsody pf a Skald of llic 
ninth century. 

X Writers wlio strive to reconcile nciion with facts, observe that as Ori.>u 
the Norse word for .serpent, is also a proper iieiiie, the Pkald wlio eomposod 
the jioem may have simply do^^igniitoi; a cliieftain of the name of (hmr under 
the allegory of a seipenl^.; hut the manner in \\liieli tl^e story is related m 
the first chapter of Fagnar Lodbrok ’s Saga — the serjieiit gradually growing, 
with tho gold placed under it, until it at hmgtli enciroles Thora's virgin 
bower as the Midgard serpent the earth — will notadmi! of this explanation. 
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er a Gautliindi Gcnpum 
nt (irafvitnis * moi’'i5ii 

Tlla fenguni vor TJI<>rn, 

Tlla'^an hetu iiiik fyrSar, 
tha er f LagiSVk, 

Lodbrok : at tlivi \iui 
STakk ok a STaj-^har-lykkjii 
STuli bjiirtra mala. 

JTjuggHMti vor mo's ITjiirvi ! 

TIeldr var ck Vingr, tha or skifSum 
AUstr i K Yrasimdi 55 
Uiidiiry frek^^i vargi, 
ok Fdtguluin 

F(‘if^um vor lliar, or sungu 
vi‘N liaaej'nida IXjalma 
IlurS Jjirn, niikiJs vt'rtNar ; 

Allr >Mr JEgir sollinn ; 

OS hraln i \albld'M. 


when in Goth land la Going 
to Give death to the serpent ; 

THoii obtained we THora, 

Tllonce ’lav'o warriors called me, 
the Ling- .'ol since I Laid low, 
Lodbrok : ,at that cfirnage 
STuck I the SToalthy monster 
with STeel of temper. 

'• 

llewM we with the TTaiigor ! 
it Ilap^d that wlu'ii 1 young was 
EAst ill EYra’s channel 
OOtpoiirod we blood for grim wolves, 
and golden- Footed Fray birds ; 
there Found wo them, while sung loud 
<m llighsoaihod Helmets 
Hard iron, food in ]»lenty ; 

All was Ocean swollen 

thiough OOzed blood went the raven 


Finn INra^uuscn firfit pointed out tlie istriking rosembliince 
l)Ct\M.‘(*n tIitJ ancient l<*<dandic narrative ver&o and tlie licx- 
aincter, which is acknowledged to be the oldest nationnl verso"* 
of tin; J I ellenic*. nations ; and llask observes, that “ the hex- 
ameter >eeins to he int‘rely a somewhat, Ihougli very little, rc- 
stri(*-ted variety of the freer, rougher, and jirohahly cider form 
exhiliitcd in the narrative vm-.'se,” and arranges Greek and 
Latin hexameters chosen at random, according to tho rules of 
luirrative verse ; for iiistunce, the beginning of the .^Kneid : — 


Arma virnmqne 
ciino, Troj.x* 

<]ui primus ab oris 
Itulinm, 

Into ]»rt)fugns, 
Lavinaqiic vciiit 
littora ; multum 
ille ct terris , 
jactatus ft alto. 


vi super fun, 
sx'vn* memopom 
Jiimmis ob iruiii 
iruilta quoque 
cj bollo passiis, 
dum coudfict urbera, 
^ infon ctqiuj 
dfos Latio, 
gfiuis nil do Latinum. 


* Sfo the word Grafvitnir in our Glossary to the Prose Fldda. The word 
is used here metaphorically for a serpent. 

+ Ling-oel, or heath jfdder ; ?. c. serpent. 

i Stor'S, the ei#th ; lykkja, a clasp, loek, buckle ; hence a clasp or ring of 
the earth, and, figuratively, a serpent. — See the account of the Midgard Ser- 
pent in tlui Prose Edda, chap. 34. 

§ The Eyra Sound, or, as we call it. The Sound. 

c c 
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“ This decomposition,* * * § ' he observes, “produces neither Pin- 
daric nor Adonic verso, but the Teutonic narrative verse so 
completely, lhat in these eighteen verses of Virgil tlierc is not 
a single deviation from, or fault against, the rules of narrative 
verse, but the whole reads just as fluently when arranged ac- 
cording to the Icelandic metre, as according to the laws of })ox- 
ametor. Thus vje have in ^very verse two long syllables nr 
pauses for the voice, each of which is usually followed b}' one 
and sometimes two short ones, all the rest of the cavrangcriicnt 
, is as flowing fornyr^alarf as any pari of the Eddu, though tbo 
Latin metre is totally subverted. 'J'lie reverse of the jv’ocesjj 
docs not hold good, for narrative verse cannot^ hy^any nic;pis, 
be so easily turned ento hoxanicler; the reason of which i.s. 
that the hexaincler is subjected to grciiler restriction, yet it 
often falls in pretty exactly.’’ As in the Ilava-mal, st. 2:^2, 

Vesiiill I raa‘^'a^ ok | illur | skapi | Liar at hvi | vetna % 

“which is a tolerable hexameter; but tlui alliteration is destroyi.l 
^by this transformation, as the metre is by the dccomjx (»f 
tlie hexameter. Xotwithsbinding, then, lhat each of these raors 
(the Teutonic and the so-called (I rpco- Romanic) has chau^^eil 
this species of verso, according to its own fancy, it ncvertli(‘lcss 
se?cms evident lhat the original idea was tlio same, and, coiim- 
qucntly, that tlic^ groundwork of the poetry, no less than of 
the language itself, was in the beginning common to both. 'f 


SAGA LTTKlUTUUr. 

AVe have already had occasiem to stale in wliat light wo vioA\ 
the Icelandic Sagas t^nd cannot do hotter than give tlo- 
reador a few extracts from Professor Mailer's Introdiictieii ta 
his “ Sagabihliothck,’' § wliifh will fully show the impoiluuc'' 
of these interesting document^;. 

“ The Sagas,” says the le;r;n(‘d Professor^ “ present ^ I''-'' 
lure of the public and private life, the feuds and trading 

* A pitiful and ill-minded man laughs at everytliing, 

•f* liask's Anglo-iSaxon Grammar, p. 151. 

J Set* page 300. * • 

§ We have taken those extracts from the original Danish edition of Pr<>' 
fefjsor Miiller’a admiraido work, ]*ul)lished in tiiret volumes, Copenhagf’J» 
1820, omitting a few ])assag< s wLicli would be tiniriterestiiig to the Enghs" 
reader, but giving a full traublatioii of those we Lave retained. 
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voyages of the IcelaDdcrs, and offer at the same time a sphere 
of action that embraces their whole social sta^e, while the 
number of these biographies that have been preserved, ren- 
tiers it possible for us to form a perfect notion of Icelandic his- 
tory from the first colonization of the island down to the pre- 
sent time. What is derived from such a source may certainly 
appear to be of very little ulilityito other ria^,ions. The active 
population of the country did not, in the most flourishing pe- 
riod, amount to more than 8800 men, and the total number of 
inluibitauts can scarcely ever have reached 100,000. Sepa- . 
rated fron>, the rest of tlie world hy tlie Northern Ocean, the 
Icelanders must, upon the whole, have been prevented from 
taking a part in the great events of history. The island itself, 
that has little else to offer than fire and icc, would appear to 
other nations to be of importance only as a place of banish- 
ment. But this island possessed in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies two in estimable treasures — civil liberty and security*. 
The boldest Northmen wore thus inducted to seek refuge there, 
and for four hundred years it nourished as a free state. Itaw 
I'islorv, in fact, during.J.his period, maj^ in so far be said to 
pn'sont the image of a perfect commonwealth, that the island 
was iKJvor siilyec.t to attacks from without, but eveiything, 
both the good — tJio deep-rooted constitution — and the evil — 
wliich at length laid it waste — sprung up witsfein its own limits. 

‘‘ 111 a free state, a concern for the common welfare would 
naturally direct jaiblic attention to the conduct of each indi- 
vidual cliieftaiii ; hence the cui'iosity to have an account of each 
S('])arato action, the desire to relate such an action, and the en- 
dravour relate it w’cll. The art 4 )f narration, which at the 
fn cpient Folkmotes and solemn banquets served as a means 
of social eiiterbainmcnt, was ♦ continually looking out for 
fresh materials, it- was in tlic recollections of the olden time 
wliicb the layr;^ of their forclathers had faithfully preserved,* 
and in llie events that took place in the other Northern States — 
events which must necessarily have been well known to their 
iiuuieroii^ travellers — that tlic Icelanders sought for these 
materials. The ^lagaman was in tliis manner the narrator of 
every tiling tl^at haj^peiied iii the nortli, and as soon as Chris- 
tianity made hi^i acquainted with the literature of other 

* That ia to gay, when comxjarcd with other countries, at the sainc period. 

• c 0 2 
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countries he became an liislorian. It is tlif*reforo not merely 
us a IVoo stnje, it is as the foster-mother of nortliern history, 
that the Icelandio Jlejiublic is of importance to us. Conse- 
quently, inasmuch as the investigators of this history bestew 
attention on the domestic occurrences of Iceland, will they 
not only requite the care with which the early inlntbitants of the 
island received preserve^l so many Sagas rebiting to the 
period of nortln^m heathenism, but will also be rendered •more 
capable of availing themselves of these documents. It is only 
by knowing how these ancient songs and tales became tra- 
ditional in the island that w'e can be fully aware of^^theit pos- 
sible authenticity. By comparing the niimeroul narratives cs^ii- 
ceniing Iceland itsulf with those that relate to the otlier 
Northern States, it will be easier to fix the degree of validity 
that may he assigned to the latter. As, moreover, the Sagas 
respecting Iceland* are not only numerous, hut also offer nu- 
merous ('characteristic traits in common, they may ho th(5 more 
easily compared, their age, both on intrinsic and extrinsic 
•grounds, decided upon, and the result, thus obtained, applied to 
similar memorials. 

“ But it is in a more immediate manner than this that the 
Sagas I'clatiiig to Iceland will serve to eliicidulo llie history of 
the oth(‘i Ntulliern States ; not merely by the casual connec- 
tions which Icelaf'idic travellers formed willi northern princes, 
but more especially by the light which these narratives throw 
on the social life of the noi lh in the olden time, (ffimato 
and civil institutions, religion and a maritime life, and, above 
all, a common languagts united, in h<‘alhen times, the various 
consanguineous Scandinavian tribes, from the frontiers of 
Finmark to those of Holstein, from the Northern Ocean to 
the Gulf of Bothnia. Wo »hall consequently lind that the 
manners and (mstoms of th('. Norwegian emigrants who lirst 
colonized Iceland were, at that period, convnon to all the 
Scandinavian nations ; hut these institutions and customs 
were retained in Iceland after they had, in the other states, 
undergone considerable changes, caused by the arhiti^iry power 
of the Norwegian lyings, and the beneficent, influence of Chris- 
tianity. Temples, in which the gods of Vall)<illa. were wor- 
shipped, arose in every part of the island ; |tlie memory of tho 
heroic races lived in the songs of the Icelandic Skalds, whilo 
the actions of the Danish and Norwegian kings constantly 
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furnished subject^ for poetic imagery. The proceedings of 
the Icelandic Things >vcre conducted as of old^; the place 
where the doom s-meii sat was inclosed wdth tlie same sacred 
c'ords, the ancient forms were strictly observed, and the Nor- 
wegian legislature serv;ed as a model for the Icelandic. An 
Icelandic cliieftain was not much less powerful at a Thing 
than a Norwegian sub-king ; he lived like a J^orwegian lierse, 
or petty jarl. In Iceland, the whole liouseliold dwelt in the 
Jung smoky hall, and the three annual religious festivals and 
the public games afforded, as in Norway, the best opportunities., 
for social kitercoursc. We may, therefore, often acquire from 
tlittse numcroife narratives, that lead us, as it were, into the 
domestic circle of the old Icelander, aixl offer the minutest 
detiiils respecting the civil iiistilutions the country, a more 
intimate knowledge of norllieru heathenism than could be ob- 
tained from the traditions of the period itself. Fixed points 
of comparison ma}" coiise(juently be established which will 
enable us to .judge, on intrinsic grounds, whether a Saga bears 
the stamp of north orn antiquity, or is t|ie romantic offspring, 
of a later age. Hut if the Sagas tliat relate to tlie domestic 
occurrences of Iceland s<jr\e to elucidate the history of nor- 
thern heathenism, and to show its j)redomiiiating spirit, they 
will, for the same reason, acquire an importance, not only for ^ 
ilritons, in whoso veins there Hows so luiicli {Scandinavian 
blood, but also for most of the other Furopetm nations. 
Cimbri and Teutons, Franks and XiOmbai'ds, tlermaiis and 
<ioths-s were allied not only in blood, but in bodily and 
mental qualities, in manners and customs, in language, and, 

• 

♦ It would Room, from tliis confu'sod and anomalous h^^taposition of Teutonic * 
trihos, that Profos^or M'liller logardod the Cimbri, Lombards, and Crotlis, as 
bolonj^ing to the Scandiiuivian, and the Teutons, Pranks, and Ccrmaiis to 
the Cormaiiic br.uicli of the Toutoulc aacc. Now, in strict language, the term. 

** T«*utons ” (»iight bo applied to alt the tribes of the Teutonic race, and the 
term Gornians ” to all the tribes of the (lermanic branch of this race. We 
know too little of the Cimbri to siiy with certointy even to what race, much less 
to what hranch of a race they belonged, and the Franks, Lombards, and Gutlis 
were tribcs*>f the Alcmaiinic suh-braneli of the Teutonic race (sec page 30 ), 
though at the )>eriod when Professtw Muller wrote his^w'ork, it wasaiavourito 
theory of Danislf and Swedish w'riters to identify the Ma'so-doths, Dstro- 
Jioths, Visi-Uolhs and^jombards with the so-called Goths of Sweden, that 
is to say, writh the Gothlanders : a theory which at the present day they 
Would liOt, even with all their pniiseworthy amor think of main* 
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without doubt, also in origin, as much so, ip fact, as the Do- 
rians were wdth the lonians. Much of what relates to the 
north is therefore applicable to the destroyers of the Homan 
Empire, and we shall consequently find that the disputes at 
the Icelandic Al-thing will serve to elucidate many of the old 
laws and institutions of the states of modem Europe.” 

After these ex(‘;fdlent remaults of tlio learned lianish Pro- 
fessor, it will only remain for us to point out the diUpreiit 
kinds of Sagas, which we shall venture to classify, as wtj liavc 
• done the Eddaic poems, according to our own notions on the 
subject. We think, therefore, tliat the Sagas are susceptible 
of being arranged, as follows : — 1. The Mylliic-heroic. 2. "JJie 
Heroic. 8. The Historical. 4. The Homantic Sagas. 

Mythic- kcroic class comprises — 1. The Volsiinga Saga, 
Norna Gests Saga, and the Vilkina Sagfi, in which we have 
the same tragical stoiy of the Yolsnngians and XiMungians, 
though in a less mythical form than in the. Eddaie. E))os. 
The Vilkina Saga, being taken from (German sources, is move 
in accordance w'ith the Xibel ungen, and if it stood alone niiglit 
be placed in the Homantic class. 2. Fimdin Korflcgu?’, relating 
to the Eornjdlr or primordial giant dynasty of Norway 
8. The former part— chapters 1 to 45 inclusive — of llio Ywg 
linga Saga 

In the Heroic should place the latter part — chapters 

40 to 55 inclusive — of the Yhiglinga Saga, and Halfs, Erithiofs 
Hagnar Eodbroks, Hrolf Krakis, and Hodvar Hjarkis Sagas, 
the personages who figure in them having, in all probability, 
actually existed, and performed most of the valorous deeds 
attributed to them, hut at a pc'riod ( 2 )revioiis to the mid<l]e of 
the ninth century) wiiicH renders it irnijossible to discriminate 
between facts and fiction. • 

3. Historical Sayas, In this class modem Danish wribTS 
*place upwards of 100 Sagas and Thattir\,^, It is obvious, 
however, that some of these documents are more hisloric*.al — 
more entitled to be regarded as authentic accounts of tho 

taining. If Professor Muller liad merely siiid Pcaudinaviaus af»d Q-ermans 
were allied not only blood,” &c., bis observations would liavc been per- 
fectly correct. * 

* See the note page 183. 

•b Sec page 84. ^ 

\ The plural of thaih', a part, a section ; a term applied to denote a short 
memoir, generally taken from a Saga. 
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trausactions recorded tliaii others, though we must not forget 
that, with two or three exceptions, the best of them are Hmjas 
and not IlistorieSj liaviiig been committed to writing from oral 
tradition, frequently t^vo, and even three and four centuries 
after the events narrated are said to have taken place ; a cir- 
cumstance wdiich, as wb obser\"ed in the preceding chapter, 
naturally induces us to peruse them with a certain degree of 
scepticism. Considered under this point *)f view we shall 
venture to form two classes or suh-di visions of historical Sagas, 
jdacing in tlic one what may he tenned the corrohorated Sagas, 
or Siigas ^Jiiat, in so far as regards the principal events narrated'’* 
in them, d&.n hd corrohorated by collateral evidence ; and in the 
otTiov, the Historical Sagas wiiich only partially admit of this 
<;orrohoi*ation, or, in which the few facts recorded Jire too at- 
tenuated with romantic stories to be of any great value. In 
the class of Corrohorated Historical we should be inclined 

to place, 1st., from twent y to thirty Sagas’ relating to Iceland, 
llie most interesting of wliieh — taken chronologically, not in 
respect to the events narrated, but according to the dates when 
tlicy were first committed to writing — are the Heidar\iga- 
saga, Kplls, Kigils, and, Kormaks Sagas, the I’lvrcyinga, 
Eyrbyggja, Laxdiela, Sturlungn,aiid Krisliii Sagas, and Jlisliop 
Ami s Saga. The most voluminous of these documents is the 
Sturlunga-saga, or story of the Sturla Familyfthc Sturlungians), 
of which Snorri may he regarded as the real to under ; and as the 
Saga was written towards the close of the tliirleenth century, 
mid the events brought dowm to the subversion of the com- 
monweidth in the jcaiy 1204, it has a greater claim to his- 
torical authenticity than the gcncirality of Icelandic family 
memoirs. The Ivristiii-saga gives an account of tlie conver- 
sion of the Icelanders to Cliristianity. and llishop Amis Saga 
— thebiograghy of Arni, llishop of Skalholt, a. d. 1209-98 — 
WTitleii l»y a A*ontemporary, pcrobably by one of his chaplains, 
contmiis sonuf interesting details respecting ecelesiastical 
air.iirs. 'I’o these may be added Ari Frodi s Scheda^ and the 
Lauda dm ahok. The former, w'hieh is supposed to be the 
earliest ^locumciit written (a. i). 1 120) in the Norse language, 
is a succinct^ aectfiuit, drawn up by Ari Linn Frddi of the 

* Jllvti l^rodi \raJi a titli* irivcii to iiioii wJio d«'votc<l tlioir livt's to study, 
*'sppciuliy to tlie Btiuly of history, and uioaiis the wise, the leiirnod, the niiich- 
kllowiiu;. 
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principal events that happened in the island, as well as in 
Norway, from its first colonization to his own time ; the latter, 
written towaids the close of the thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, is a kind of Icelandic doom s-day 
book, containing a detailed account of how the land teas taken 
2 )ossession of by the first settlers, witli flie names of 3000 per- 
sons and 1400 places. ^ 

‘^ncl. The Saga? relating to Greenland and Vinland, which 
furnished the materials for our fii*st supplementary chapter. 

3rd. Two Sagas, with a few fragments, and Tliaattir relating 
■ Yo Denmark; viz., the Jomsvikinga-saga or the,, story of 
Palnatoki s celebrated band of sea-rovers and the Knytlingji- 
saga, wliich is a chronicle of the kings who reigned in Den- 
mark from the midtllc of the tenth to the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

4th. bh*om twenty-five to thirty Sagas and several Thrr.ttir 
relating to Norway. "'I’he most important of these, and indeed 
of the whole collection of Icelamdic Sagas, are the eighteen 
Sagas comprised under the title of “ Chronicles of the Kings 
af Norway,"' f which form a consecutive historj^ of the Nor- 
wegian sovereigns from the year Sllyto the year l*r2tU. Tiio 
reign of Hakon Jlakonson, the last of the series, (a.d. 1217- 
f 63,) w’us written by Sturla ThorJson, a Sturlungian, and a 
celebrated Skald, between the years 1201 and 1271, and as 
he had every opportunity aflbrdcd him for collecting materials 
during his residence at the Norwegian court, his work is fully 
entitled to the rank of history. The chronicle of the period 
from 1177 to 1217 is the composition of several writers, and. 
comparatively speaking, of no great merit. The chronicle of 
the kings who reigned fA)m 84 1 to 1177 inclusive, forms, 

• See paffe 139. * 

+ Konunga-sogur, 6 vols. folio. The first and second volumes, 

published in 1777 and 3778, were edkod by Schbning ; nhe third, pub- 
lished in 1783, which completes the portion known as the was 

edited by Skulius Thorlacius; the fourth which appeared in 1813, and tho 
fifth in 1818, contain the remaining Sagas; find the sixth, published in 3 826, 
is devoted to explanatory reiimrk.s and dis.sertations. The two hisj; Noluraea, 
and a part of the fourth, were edited by Werlauff and Birgerus Thorlacius. 
8ince the year 1825, tin? Royal Society Northern Antiqinirics has pub- 
lished several collections of Sagas — leelandie, Danish, and*’L:itin editions, 
each in twelve volumes octavo, of .Sagas recording evenf j that took place out 
of Iceland; an edition of the Sagas relating to Iceland, two volumes, octavo; 
another of the mythic-heroic Sagas, 3 vols. 8vo., «5cc. 
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with the Ynglinga-saga and an introductory chapter, the work 
known under the name of the “ Heimskringla,” * which is ge- 
nerally attributed to Snorri Sturlason, though he*was i)robahly 
more its editor than its author, and may have written himself 
the Ynglinga-saga, which is much on a j)ar with the prologue 
and epilogue of the PVose Edda, from materials supplied hy 
the Ynglinga-tal, and the Sagas founded on similar Skaldic 
effusions. ** • 

As M. Mallet has devoted a chapter to this part of Snorri’s 
work, and as several of our owm writers still imagine that the 
Iceyindi(^historian had at least a trustworthy tradition for hi? » 
legend, iB may not be irrelevant to remark, in addition to our 
former observations on the subject f, that the Ynglinga-tal 
was composed by Thiodolf of Hvina, celebrated Skald of 
the niiilh century, in honour of Itbgnvald, the son of Olaf 
Geirstad, and liis successor to the petty state which fell to 
Olafs share on the division of the kingdom of Westfold be- 
tween him and his brother llalfdan the Black. In thia 
poem Tliiodolf, w'ho was no doubt amply rewarded for his 
ingenuity, did not fail to give his patron a long line of rovhl 
ancestors ending in Odipic deities. And it is on such autho- 
rity as this, on the encomiastic oifusious of a mercenary Skald, 
that the Ynglinga-saga is chiefly founded — a circumstance that i 
will enable the reader to appreciate the value of the erudite 
dissertations and similar literary rubbish w^iich this Saga has 
given rise to. The learned, truly learned editors of the 
“ Noregs Konunga-sogur,” ill their “ Disquisitio do Snorronis 
foiitibus et auctoritate,” contend that the whole story of the 
so-called historical Odin \ was the invention of Snorri himself. 
The Christiau historian, they sa/, could not represent the^ 
celestial beings worshipped his forefathers as gods, and it 
being repugnant to his feelings to make them devils, as the 
monks had idone, he transformed them into men eiidoiveii 
with many m*a.rvellous qualities, and adopting some of the 
geographical fables of Joniaiidcs and Paulus Diacoims, whose 

*Snor#l*» work obtained the singular titlo of Heiniskrin,i;la, the World'jr 
C^irclf, tm account of ihe which fomii^thc tirst bi>ok, and imme- 

diately f()lU»ws 4 the introdiiclory chapter, hcgiiiiiin^ with the words, ‘SSva ei 

bagt at krin<ila ’ it is said that t/m circle of the U'orlU 

t See page S4. 
tVol. Vi. p.247. 
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works were proljahhf known to him, led Lis anthropomorphized 
deities from the Tanaquisl to Scandinavia. They chiefly 
ground this assumption on the fact that Snorri does not cite^ 
single verse from the Ynglinga-tal in the first thirteen chap- 
ters of the Ynglinga-saga, although most of the other chapters 
rest on the authority of that poem. This argument of the 
learned editors is, however, ^by no means conclusive ; for 
Snorri begins to Corroborate his statements by quotations 
from Thiodolf s rhapsody in his fourteenth chapter, in wfiich 
he relates the death of Fjblnir, the son of Yngvi-Frey, that is 
to say, of the anthropomoridiizcd sun-god, Frey. TJiese j»iid 
other quotations from the Ynglinga-tal sliow, as^ivc before ol^- 
Ben ed, that Thiodolf .traced up his patron’s ancestors to the 
Odinic deities In what light he may have regarded these 
deities it is utterly impossible to say, neither is it worth 
while hazarding a conjecture on the subject ; for, wlicii the 
whole story of the histoncal Odin is admitted to be mere 
fiction, it is of very little consequence whether we ascribe this 
fiction to an ambitious Icelandic chieftain of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, or to a mercenary Skald of the ninth. 

In respect to the Jmtoncal Sagas of the lleimskriiigla, wo 
should not he inclined to go so far as Professor Muller, who 
•contends tliat Snorri did not even collect the materials for 
them, but found thfse materials already collected l)y his pre- 
decessors ; nor did lie arrange the events chronologically, that 
having been done by Ari Frodi, to whoso chronology he re- 
fei's ; nor narrate them in a more elegant style, for “ ho 
narrates events as they had been narrated before liis time, 
without introducing any reflections of his own, nor does his 
style differ from that of liis contemporaries.”^ Bo this as it 
may, Snorri must have been t^^o much occupied with public 
affairs and the pursuits of ambition, and too much involved in 
family feuds, to ilnd time for writing sucdi a voluminous work 
as the Heimskringla. He probably collected tfie Sagas, and, 
after subjecting them to a thorough revision, had them copied 
by his amanuenses. This might be implied by the expressions 

cause to be written, have written," wliich he more thmi onco 

• € • 

♦ Sagabib. vol. iii, p. 403. Profe*5scr Muller also observes, ill corroboration 
of his views, that the title of the Learned (lunn Fr6(ti) was not given to 
Snorri) although every one who in those ages, ond evc^n at a later period, dis- 
tinguished himself by his historical studies obtained it. 
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maizes use of. ^At the end of the eighty-seventh chapter of 
Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga, he says, for instance, “ what I shall 
next have written will be respecting the Icelanders.” ''i- How- 
ever, in w’hatever manner he proceeded, Snorri will always be 
deservedly regarded ai\ the Herodotus of northern history. 

Under tho head Uncorroborated or partially corroborated 
Historical Sayas, w^e should i)lii(*c from tlprt}^ to forty Sagas 
relating to Iceland, and several Thsellir concerning Nor- 
wegians. 

4th. Romantic Sagas. This class comprises about twent;^- 
fiv^SagJlJj, of which the TTervarar-saga, and Hedin and Hognis- 
yaga, are ver^^ good specimen.s. 3 1 may not be irrelevant to 
observe, that the distinction between a mythic-lieroic and a 
romantic Saga is, that although both may place their heroes 
in coune(*tion with the Odinic deities, the former speaks of 
these deities as they are represented in the Eddaic Poems 
wdiilst the latter mixes them up with the fables and legends 
of the Middle Ages. These Sagas are, in fact, mediaeval 
romances, and as such, in an historical or ethnological poiijt 
( f view, quite undeserving of attention. The writers of the 
last centmy, who w’ere,*g('nerally speaking, not aware of this 
distinction, froquonlly grounded the most inconclusive argu- 
ments on their authority, and still more frequently iiududea* 
all the Icelandic Sagas under some swo.<piug denunciation, 
wdiicb modern criticism has shown would only bo strictly ap- 
plicable to the romantic class. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that Professor Muller has 
given a list of 111) Icelandic Mediaeval Romances wliich have 
l)ecu translated from foreign laugnages, French, Uerman, 
Hutch, Eatiu, <tc., or for which foreign romances supplied the 
materials. As, for instance, a translation of G ualteri's “ Alcx- 
audrisul,” madt) by Bishop Brand Johnson at the request of 
King IJakotiJlakonson ; tlfe story of Virgil (translated from 
tho Dutch), the said Virgil raarrjung a daughter of the Sol dan 
of Babylon, founding Naples, &c. ^ With these worthless 
prodiK^ions tho old Icelandic literature may be said to have 
reached its terra* Its dawn was announced by the significant 
myths andi heroic lays which oral tradition had transmitted 

* Nw&i riUi next let write, cause to be written, nro the wards he 
xuakes use of. 

t Snyabib. vol. iii. p. 480. 
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tlirough the long night of barbarous ages. Peveloped by the 
genial influence of tliat peculiar constitutional freedom \vhich 
the discussions at the Al-thing gave rise to, it attfiined its full 
maturity ii]^ the graphic Saga, flourished with the freedom that 
imparted to it its originality, and with fhis freedom decayed: 
the Al-tliing degenerating into a Norwegian tribunal, the Saga 
into a mediaival rojnance. • 

With the Reformation began a new epoch — that of modern 
Icelandic or Islvnzha literature, ivhich, although it possesses 
T[p great claim to originality, has nevertheless ])roduced seve- 
ral writers of considerable eminence. John Vidalii^t Uishop 
of Skalholt, for instance, who died a. D. 1751), has been 
called the Icelandic Cicero, his sermons being, it is said — 
for we never had the curiosity txy look at them — as remark- 
able for their elegance of diction, as they are for their 
learning and Christian jaety. And in the pr(?scut century 
l^spolin has written a very good continuation of the SturlLUiga 
Saga, and Sigurd Petursson, and John Thorlaksson ha\(i ac- 
qjjiired a deserved celebrity as poets of no ordinary talents ; 
the former, for his original compositions, and the latter, for his 
elegant translations of Klo{>slocks “Messiah,” Pope's “ l^ssav 
on Man,” and Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” Modern Icelandic 
poetry being still a curiosity in tliis couiitrj% wc subjoin, as a 
specimen, a very sm jotli flowing verse from one of Petursson 's 
poems, with an accompanying translation, in which w(* have 
attempted, though at tlie risk of making it more like Icelandic 
than correct English, to preserve the metre, and, a& much as 
possible, also the alliteration of the original. 

. “ Th^L ej'iiidir striSa a sorgfullt siim, 

Og Rvipur motgangs um vanga ri’Sa, 

Og bakiveiidir ther vrriildin, 

Og vcllyst Lrosir at? thimini kvi’J^a : 

Theink, allt or hiiottott, og hverfast l;x;tr, , * 

Sa hid i dag cr a niorgiin griiitr; 

Alt jafnar sig.’* 

When grief oppresses the xnnumful mind, % 

And nii8<*ry^'s scourges the pale chcieks furpow. 

And hack the world on thee wends unkind, ^ 

And wanton joj'auncc derides thy sorrow; 

, Think, Jill is round, and will turn aneW} 

Who laughs to-day may to-morrow rue; 

All ’s e(|ualizcd.” 
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PRELIJIINARY OBSERVATIONS BY THE EDITOR. 

♦ 

It was our iujoiition to ha^e mcroly rcvisod tlTo trauslation of the ^^Prose 
E(l<la’’ given in Bishop Percy’s edition *)f M. Mallet’s Work, hut, on comparing 
it with the Old Norse text, wo found thht a mimher of important passages had 
heoTu omitted, and others rendered not only quite contrary to the spirit, 
but also to the sense of the original. In fact this could not be otherwise, 
for Mallet appears to have made his translation from the erroneous 
Latin version published by Resenius in the your 1665, and Hislu/p . 
Percy (*xp%'ssly states that he merely turned Mallet's French translation 
i»to English, occasionally consulting Goranson’s Latin version, which is 
not much hotter than that <»f Resell ius. Und-jr these untoward circum- 

stances, it is a wonder thiit the English translation was not more incorrect 
than wc found it to be. \Vc have, however, naturally been obliged to sub- 
ject it to a thorough revision, in fact, tti retnuislate the work ; a diligent 
comiiarisnii of Bishop Percy’s text, witii the Old •Norse text of Rask’s edi- 
tion *, only allowing us to retain here and there passages conveying the true 
meaning of the original. We have also inserted the jiassages omitted, and 
given most of the extracts from tfie EidtT Edda in a metre resembling the 
narntfit'i! verse, in which all the Eddaic poems are comjiosed f, though witlf- 
(»jit attempting to preserve the allitcjntion. Neither Mallet nor Bishop 
Percy doenu'd the Prologue arfd Epilogue worth translating, and, as we fully 
agree with tliein in this respect 4^, we have not disfigured our pages by repro- 
ducing tlie.se absunl productions, which, it is needless to say, throw not the 
Last light on the subject they were intended to elucidate, 

Each^editor and translator of the Prose Edda h.1\’ii)g divided the work 
into chapters with suitable titles conformable to his own views, we have also 
taken the same liberty. In Rusk's edition of the original text the chapters 
are without titles, and follow each other as paragraphs, the work being ill 
fact divided into two chapU^rs (imrts), one containing lifty-three and the other 
four ]iaragrapha, but as references to the Prose Edda are now generally made 
according tr. the enumeration of the chapteUi or panigriiphs of Rask’s edition, 
we liave retained this enumeration.' and not numbered our own divisions. • 

To et'wdi of the chapters into whichmho divided the work, M. Mallet added 
numerous ‘‘ Notes,” which were, however, but too frequently grounded on the 
m<».st erroncous^otions respecting Scandinavian mythology, owing, in some 
niea.mre, to the lAgenious author having adopted the crude theories of Cluve- 
rius and Pellontier, on the origin of the Teutonic and Celtic nations §. Such 
of these Nott*3 that are still of any value will be given after our Critical 
Exarniaatioii of tlie Lending Doctrines of the Scandinavian System of j\Iytho- 
logy,” anti r«.*ferred to in the text by letters in brackets. Many of them 
reflect gi‘eat credit on M. Mallet’s judgment, capiscially when we consider 
the period wheft they were written. 

• }hi])1i8hecl at Stockholm in 1818. — Sec page 378. f 

1 Hee page 378. § See Bishop Percy’s Preface. 





PART THE FIRST, 


* COaiMOlTLY CALLED 

THE DELUDING 01' GYLFI. 

r 

(GYLPA-GINNING.) 

GEIJOn’s I'LOUGlirNG. * ^ ' 

o 

1. King CtYLFI ruled (jver tlic laud wliudi is now culled Svilliiod 
(Sweden). It is related of him that he once oave a wayfaring 
woman, as a rocouipenso for hm* having divcrtial him, as much 
laud in his realm as |)ho could jilough with four o\eii iii a day 
and a night. This woman was, howexer, of the race of the 
JEsiv, and was called (Jel'jon. Slie took four oxen from the, 
jjorlh, out of Jdtnnhoim, thut they w'ere the sons sht* had had 
with a giant.) and sot them hefore a plough. Now the plougli 
made sucli deep furrows that it tore up the land, which the 
oxen drew' westward out to sea until they came to a sound. 
Thcji'c Gefjon fixed the land, and called it Sa.'lund. And the 
phico where tlic h^nd had stood lu'came water, and fonned it 
lake which is now called “ The Water ” (Laugur), tRid the 
iidets of this lake correspond cxacily with the headlands of 
Sealund. As Skald Bragi the Old saith: — 

“ Gefjon drew from Gylti, 

J lich in storett up triusuro, 

1'he laud she joiiuid to J lenmark. 

Four heads and eight eyes hearing, 

"While hot sweat triGded down them. 

The o.xcn dragged tlie reft mass 
That formed tliis winsome island." 

* Tliis ch-ipter is probably tlip intcriiolatioii of an early copyisf, for it liss 
e'idontlyno connection' with the fillowi.ig one, and is not found ''n the 
Upsal MtS. of the Prose Kdda, wh.iclt is supposed to be tlk' oldest extant. 
Gefjon's ploughing is obviously a mytliic way of acciriiiting for sotne coii- 
Tulsidn of nature, perhaps the convulsion that produced the Sound, and thus 
elfected a juuctioa between the Baltic and the Northern Ocean. 
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41YLFl's .lOtTRNET TO ASGARD. 

King Gylfi was renowned for liis wisdom and skill in 
magic [a]. lie beheld with astonishment that wliaiever the 
iEsir willed took place ; and was at a loss whether ^to attribute 
their sueceivs to the su!|pcriority of their natural abilities, or to 
a power imparted to them b^ the mighty gods whom they 
worshipped. To be satisfied m this parilcular, ho resolved 
to go to Asgard, and, taking upon hiinself tlic likeness of an 
old man, set out on liis journey. 13ut the iEsir, being too 
wey ski]jed in divination not to foresee his design, prepared 
to recci\t5 hi»\ with various illusions. On entering the city 
(5ylh saw a very Jofly mansion, the roof of which, as far as his 
eye could reiich, was covered with golden shields. Thiodolf 
oi' ilvina thus alludes to Valhalla being roofed with shields. 

“ Warriors all eare-w'om, * 

(Stomps laid poured upon them), 

On their backs let glisten 

Valhallas golden shingles.” » 

At the ontvanco of » the mansion Gylfi saw a man who 
amused himself by tossing seven small-swords in the air, and 
catching thorn as they fell, one after the otlier. This persoit. 
having a,sked his nain(\ Gylli said that he was called Gangler, 
and that ho came from a long journey, and negged for a night’s 
lodging, lie askf‘d, in his turn, to wliomthis mansion belotiged. 
Tlic oilier told him that it belonged to their king, and added, 
“ Jhit I w ill lead tliec to him, and thou shalt thyself ask him 
his nnmc ’ So saying, he entered the hall, and as Gylfi fol- 
lowed the door hanged to hohiiiff him. lie tliere saw many 
stately rooms crowded with p^jople, some playing, some drink- 
ing, and others lighting with various weapons. Gangler, see- 
ing a multitude of things, the meaning of which he could not 
com[)rehcjjd, softly pronounced the following verse {from iho 
Hava-mal, st. i.); — 

Scan eviTv gate 
Kre tlioi^ go on, „ 

With greatest caution ; 

For hard to say 'tis 
Where foes are sitting 
In this fair mansion.” 
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He afterwards beheld three thrones raiseyl one above an- 
other, with a man sitting on each of them |nj. I'pon his 
asking what tlie names of these lords miglit be, his guide an- 
swered : “ He who sitteth on the lowest throne is a kiiig; his 
name is Har (the Higk or Hofty One);^ the second is Jafnhap 
(/. e. equal to the PJigh); but he who sitteth on the highest 
throne is called "^hridi (the rChird).” Har, perceiving the 
stranger, asked him what his errand was, adding that he should 
he welcome to cat ai'd drink without cost, as were all tliose 
■\\lio remained in llava Hall. (Tangier said he desired lirst to 
ascertain wdiethcr there was any person present renc>.vned®for 
liis wisdom. • ' o. 

“ If thou art not tlv> most knowing,” replied Har, “ I fear 
thou wilt hardl}’' return safe. 1 hit go, stand there holow, and 
propose ihv questions, here sits one who will be able to an- 
swer them.” f 


OF TIIK SUPIIEME DEITY. 

* 3. Gangler thus bt^gan his discourse: — ‘‘ Who is the first, 

or el dost of tlie gods?” ^ 

“ In our language/* replied Har, ** he is called Alfadir (All- 
fFathei*, or tlie Father of Allj ; but in the old Asgard he had 
twelve names/’* , 

“ Where is this God ?‘* said Gangler ; “ what is his power? 
and what hath ho done to dis}day his glory ?” [o] 

“ He livetli/’ replied PTar, “ from all ages, he governolh all 
realms, and swayeth all things great and small.” 

“He hath formed,” ad<jed Jafiihar, “heaven and carlli, 
mid the air, and all things thereunto belonging.” 

“And Avhat is more,” continued Thridi, “ho hath made 
man, and given him a soul w^hich shall live and never perish 
though the body shall have mdlilden^d away,/^- have been 
•burnt to ashes. And all that are righteous shall dwell with 
him in the jdace called Gimli, or Vingolf; but the wicked 

h 

♦ As lists of names are*frequently given, in the Edda, and only serve to 
interrupt the text, we shall place, them in notes, and refer th? reader to the 
Glossary for their signification. The names here enumerated are : — 1 . Alfadir. 
2. Herjaii. 3. llnikar, or Nikar. 4. Kikiiz, or HnikVidr. 5. Fjolnir. 6- 
Oski. 7. Oiui. 8. jBiflindi. 9. Svidr. 10. Svidrir. 11. Yidrir. 12. 
Jalk. 
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shall go to TTcl, atjd thence to Niflhcl, which is below, in the 

ninth world/' 

“ And where did this god remain before he made heaven 
ami earth?" asked G angler. 

‘‘Ho was then," rephed liar, “with the Hrirathursar.' * 

OF THE PRIMORDIAL STA^’E OF THE ,t;XlVERSE. 

4. “ But witli what did he begin, or wlj(^twas the bcginnhig 
of things ? " demanded G angler. ^ 

“ JioaiV’ replied liar, what is said in the Vbluspii. 

• ^ 

• “ ‘ ’Tvvas time’s fir:^t dawn, 

When nought yet was. 

Nor sand nor sea. 

Nor cooling wave ; 

Earth wa>. not tliorc. 

Nor heaven aljove. 

Nought save a M)id 
And yawning gulf. 

But veiniure none.’ " 

“ Many ages before tlie earth wrs made," added Jafnhar, 
“ W’as Niillieini Ibnned, in the middle of wDichlies tl )0 s}>ring 
called Hvcrgelinir, from wliich flow twclvh rivers f, Gjull 
being the nearest to the gate? of the abode of death." 

“ But, first of all," continued Tbridi, “ tlicro \va.s in the 
southern region (sphere) the world called IMiispcll. It is a 
world too luiiiiiious and glowing to be entered by those who 
are not indigenous there \ He who sitteth on its borders- 
(or the landVeiid) to guard it is named Siniur. lii his hand 
he beareth a flaming falchion, ^nd at the end of the world 
shall issue fo|jth to combat, aijd shall vaiupiish all the gods, 
and consume the universe with lire. x\s it is said in the 
Voluspa — 


* Rime#Giaiits, or Giants of tlie Frost. 

f Viz., Sviiul, (jUMiithro, Fjtn^ii, Fimtjul, ThiiV, Slltli, Ilrith, '^y’?L 
Vlgr, Viih, LoifAur and tiljiill. 

Z Literally, “It light and liot, insonmch so that it is flaming and 
huriiing, and it is im]iervious to those who aie outlandish (foreign), and* no* 
indigenous there (or who liave nt) liome or horilnge theroin). 


D D 
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" ‘ Surtur from the south wends ♦» 

With seetliing lire 

The falohion of the mighty one, 

A sun light fhimeth 
Mountoins together dasj^i, 

Giants headlong rush, 

Mfn tread theiq;)aths to Hel, 

And Heaven in twain is rent.’ ” 

» OEIGIN OF TIIK IIEI MTU tJ ESAU, OR FROST-GIANTS. 

« tn 

I * ** 

5. “ Tell me,” sfiklGangler, “ what was the slate of things 
ere the races mingled, and nations cann^ into l>cing.” 

“ When tile rivers that are called Elivagar had flowed far 
from their sonnies,” rejdied liar, ‘‘ the venom wliich they 
rolled along hardened, as does dross that runs from a furnnee, 
and became ice. When thf‘ rivers flowed no longer, and the ic‘(; 
stood still, the vapour arising from the venom gathered over 
•It, and froze to rime, and in this manner were formed, in (iin- 
iiungagap, many layers of congealed vapour, piled one over the 
other.'’ 

‘‘ That ])art of Ginnnngagap,” added Jafnhar, “ that li' s 
towards the north Avas thus tilled Avith heavy masses of gelid 
vapour and ice, A^iiilst evcjrvAvliere Avithiii Avero whirlwinds and 
fleeting mists. But the southerix part, of Ginnungagap was 
lighted hy the sparks and flakes that flcAV into it from 
Muspellheim.” 

“Thus,” continued Thridi, “Avhilst freezing cold and 
gathering gloom proceedcvl from Xiilhidm. that part of Gin- 
nungugap looking loAvards IMuspellheim Avas tilled Avith glow- 
ing radiancy, the intervening space remaining calm and light 
as Avind-still air. And when the heated blast jnet the gelid 

* The sense of litis half-strophe is very obscure. Finn Mappinsen renders 
it hy, ^(frtvr e meridic (uirtheusi jUnjrantew flanimanif koI Tf 

spletidci c *jJadlo vu.lestis Dei” (Triimn, (Deut. Mythol. p. 77^),) l>y 

** tSurt us tciullt ah aiistru cam rt uiuc *thfas^ spiendet e pladio {ejas) sol de^ 
orttw ” and concludes that Surtur is lien* expressly called s^giant. As nri- 
thcr of these interpretations apix :irs to us quite clear, and as that of (lirinini 
would completely upset a very eia horn te theory, we hA^-e purposely ab»taiiu;d 
from calling iSurtur either giant or god — ratphUf oae, being applicable to both, 
appearing to us, bo long as the question is the best designation. 
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vapour it melted Ht into drops, and, by the might of him who 
Bent the heat [d], these drops quickened into Jife, and took 
a human semblance. The being thus formed was named 
Ymir, but the Frost-giants call him Orgelmir. From him 
descend the race of tb? Frost-giants (Hrimthursar), as it is 
said in the Vdliispii, ‘ From Vidolf come all witches ; from 
‘X’^ilincith all wizards; from S^^rthdfdi all> poison-seethers ; 
and jdl giants from Ymir.’ And the giant Vafthrudnir, wlieu 
Gangrad asked, ‘Whence came orgcliSlir the lirst of tlio 
sons of giants?’ answered, ‘ The Elivagar cast out drops o& 
veno'in lluV quijkened into a giant. From him spring all our 
rafe, and hence are wc so strong and mighty.’” 

“ ITow did the race of Yinir spread itself?” said Gangler; 
“or (lost thou bedieve tliat this giant was a god?’' 

“We are far from believing him to have been a god,” re- 
Har, “ for lie w’as wicked as are all <5f his race, whom w o 
call kh*ost-giaiits. And it is said that, when Ymir slept, lie 
fell into a sweat, and from the pit of his left arm was born a 
man and a woman, and one of his feet engendered with the* 
Ollier a son, from wholly descend the Frost-giants, and wo 
therefore call Yhiiir the old Frost-giant” [eJ. 

OF THE cow ATJDHUMLA, AND THE BIIITH OF ODIN. 

C. “ Whore dwelt Ymir, and on wliat did he live ? ” asked 
Gangler. 

“ Immediately after the gelid vapours had been resolved 
into drops,” rcidiod Har, “ there was formed out of them the 
cow ntinit'd Aiidliuinla. Four streafns of milk ran from her 
teats, and thus fed slic^ Ymir.” 

“ Ihit on what did the cow^ feed ?” said Gangler. 

“ The cow, answered Har,„ “ supj^orted herself by licking 
the stones that 'were covered with salt and hoarfrost- The 
first day that she licked these stones there sprung from them, 
lowiu'ds evening, the liairs of a man, the second day a head, 
and on tljc third an entire man, who was endowed with beauty, 
pKfiikv, and power {f]. He was called Bui* and was tlio father 
of Bur, wdio tBok for wife Bcsla, the daughter of the giant 
Bdltliorn. And tScy had three sons, Odin, Vili, and Vc : and 
it is our belief that this Odin, with Lis brothers, rulctli both 

D D 
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I * 

heaven and earth, and that Odin is his trve name, and that 
he is the nio.st mighty of all the gods ** [a]. 

HOW THE SONS OF BoR SLEW YMIll ANB FROM HIS BODT 
MADE HEAVEN AND I’.ARTil. 

7 “ AVas llicre,” asked Ganglor, “any kind of equality, or 
any degree of g<Y>d und(»rstaioding between these two races?” 

“ Far from it,'* replied Har ; “ for the sons of llor s]<;w the 
giant Yinir, and wli'.Ai he fell there ran so inucli blood iVom 
diis wounds, that the whole race of Frost-giants was drowned 
in it, except a single giant, who saved himself withdiis Iwaiso- 
hold. He is calltHl by the giants Jlergelinir. * He escaja djiy 
going on board bis l«ark, and with liim w(‘nt his wife, and from 
them are descended the Frost-giaiu s. As it is said 'i' — 

“ ‘ Ages piist counting 

Ere the earth was yet formed, 

Was born Hergelmir : 

Full well T rennnnber. 

How this crafty giant 
Secure in his skitf lay. ’ ” 

8 1* And wdiat hecaine of tlic sous of Bor, whom yo look 
upon as gods?'" said Gangler. 

“ To relate thjs/’ replied ILar, “ is no tri\ial matter. They 
dragged the body of Yinir into the middle of < iinnnngngii]), 
and of it formed the earth. From Ymir s blood tliey made 
tliescas and waters ; from bis flcr^li tlie land ; from Ins bones the 
mountains; and his teeth and Jaws, together with some hits of 
broken bones, served tliom to make the stones and pebldes.” 

“ With the blood that ran from his wounds,” added Jafnliar, 
“ they’^ made the vast ocean, jii tlie midst of which they lived 
the eartli, the ocean encircling it as a ring, and hardy will ho 
be who attempts to pass tliosc waters ’In!. ^ 

“ From his skull,” continued Tliridi, “ they formed the 
heavens, which they jdacod over the earth, and set a dwarf at 
the corner of each of the four quarters. These dwarfs tiro 
called 1‘kjst, West, North, and Suntli. They afterwards took tho 
wandering sparks *and red liot flakes that had been cast outj| 

of Musjiellheim, and placed them in the heavens, both above 

• o 

* III Vafthrudiiis-mM, 8t, 35. 
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aud below, to give light unto the world, and^ assigned to every 
other errant coJuscJition a ]>rescnbed locality and motion. 
Hence it is recorded in aTicient lore that from lliis time 
were marked out the days, and nights, and seasons [ij. As ia 
said in the Vbluspa — 

“ ‘ Thd sun that knew not 
Where was l^cr home ; 

The moon that knew not* 

Wliat w'as his power 
The stars that knew not 
Their dwelling place.’* 

hucli are tfle events that took place ere the earth obtained 
the form it now beareth.” # 

“Truly great were the deeds ye tell me of!” exclaimed 
G angler ; “ and wondrous in all its parts is the work thereby 
aci'oni] dished, iiut how is the earth fashioned ? ’* 

“ It is round without,” replied Har, “ aud cncirchid by the 
deep ocean, the out ward shores of which were assigned for a 
dwelling to the race of giants. But within, round about thf| 
(‘artli, ibey (the sons of ^h>r) raised a bulwark against turbu- 
lent giants, employing for this structure Ynhr s eyebrows [j]. 
To lliis bulwark they gave tho name of Midgardf. They aftcr- 
tvards tossed Yiair s brains into the air, and they became the 
clouds, for thus w^e find it recorded % » 

“ Of Ymir’s flesh was formed the eartli ; of his sweat (blood), 
the seas : of his hones, the mountains ; of his hair, the trees ; 
of his skull, the heavens ; but with his eyebrows the blithe 
gods built Midgard for the sons of men, whilst from his brains 
the lowering clouds w'cre fashioned.#’ 

OF THE FORMATION OF TU& FIRST MAN AND W^OMAN. 

0. “ To make heaven and earth, to fix the sun and the moon 
in the firmament, and mark out the days and seasons, were, 
indeed, important labours,” said G angler; “ hut whence came 
the men who at present dw'cll in the world ? ” 

“ One'day,” replied Har, “as the sons of Bor were walking 

• • • 

• III the Niulte, as in the German language, tlie sun is of the feminine, 
*nd the maun of tlie yiasculine gender. 

t More properly speaking, to the earth hicli it encircled. 

J In Grimnis mal, s. 40. 
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along the sea-beAcli they found two stems of wood, out of 
which they shaped a man and a woman. Tiie first (Odin) in- 
fused into them life and spirit; the second (Vili) endowed 
them with reason and the power of motion ; the third (Ve) 
gave them speech and featui'cs, hearing and vision. Tlie 
man they called Ask, and the womam Emhla. ^Froiii these 
two descend the whole human race, whose assigned dwelling 
was w’ithin Midgard. Theu*'tlie sons of J3dr built in tlio 
middle of the miivorse the city called Asgard, wdiero “dwell 
the gods and their Idhdrcd, and from that abode worlv out so 
many wondrous things, both on the earth and in thp heavtais 
above it. Tbcrc is in that city a jdace called ttllidekjiilf, and 
when Odin is seated there on bis lofty tbroiio be sees o\'er 
the whole world, disJerns all the actions of men, and comjwe- 
hends whatever he contemplates. His wife is Frigga, the 
daughter of Fjorg 3 'n, and they and their offspring form tlie 
raiie that we call thd JEsir, a race tlmt dwells in Asgard tbe 
old, and the regions around it, and that we know' to ho (mi- 
tircly divine. Wherefore Odin may justly bo called All-father, 
<or lie is the flxthor of all, of gods as well as of men, and 
to his power all things ow'e their frastcncc. Earth is his 
daughter and liis wife, and with her he had his first-horn son, 
Asa-Tlicr, who is endowed with strength and valour, and 
tlierefore (pelleth ho everything that hath life ” [kJ. 

f 

OF NIGHT AND DAY. 

10. “A giant called Njeirvi,” continued Har, “who dwelt in 
Jdtuuheim, had a daughter called Night (Nott) who, like all 
her race, was of a dark &nd swarthy comydexion. Slie was 
'first wedded to a man called Naglfari, and had by him a son 
named Aud, and afterwards to* auotlnu’ man ciallcd Aiinar, by 
w’hom she had a daughter called Earth (Jonp. She then 
espoused Delling, of the .d^sir race, and theil son was Hay, 
(Dagr) a child light and bc^auteous like his father. 
Then took All-father, Night, and Day, her sou, and gave 
them two horses and two cars, and set them up in thcJieavens 
that they might drive successively one after the other, each in 
twelve hours' time, round the w'orld. Night riddls first on her 
horse called Hrimfaxi, that ever}' mom, as li^ ends his course, 
bedews the earth with the foam that falls from his bit. Tlio 
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horse made use, of by Day is named Shinfaxi, from -whose 
uiuue is shed light over the earth and the heavens ” [l]. 

OF THE SUN AND MOON. 

11. “IIow doth All father regulate the course of the sun 
and moon ? *’ said Ganglor. 

“ There was fornicrlj^ a man,’ireplicd Hai^ “ named Mundil- 
fiirl,»who had two children so lovely and graceful, that he 
called the male, Mani (moon), and female, Sol (sun), 
who espoused the man named Gleniir. But the gods 
hohig incensed at Muiidilfari s presumption took his children 
jiiid place*(l lli?hn in the heavens, and lot Sol drive the horses 
that draw the car of the sun, which the gods had made to give 
light to the nurld out of the sparks that flew from Muspell- 
lieiiii. These horses are calhal Arvak and Als\id, and under 
their withers the gods placed two skins j&lled with air to cool 
and refresh them, or, according to some ancient traditions, a 
refrigerant substance cjilled harnlcid Mani was set to guide 
tlio moon in his courses and n^gnlatc his in(Teasing and 
waning asiajct. One day he carried off from the earth two 
cliildnni, named Bil aiicl Iljuki, as they were rctiiniing from • 
llie spring called Byrgir, carrying between them the bucket 
called Siegr, uu the polo Sinmh Vidfinn was the father o£^ , 
these children, who always follow Mani {the moon), as we 
may easily observe oven from the earth.” 

OF THE WOLVES THAT rUBSUE THE SUN AND MOON. 

12. “ But the sun,” said Gangler, “ speeds at such a rate as 
if slic feared lliat some one pursuing her for her dc- 
slmction.” 

“ And well s]}e may,” replied liar, “for he that seeks her 
is not far Vdiiiid, and she lias no way to escape than to run 
before him.” 

“ But who is he,” asked Gangler, “that causes her this 
anxiety? ** 

“ There are two wolves,” answered Har ; “ die one called 
Skoll pursues the sun, nn(< it is he that ftlie feai's, for he shall 
one day overtake and devour her ; the other, called Hati, the 

A ferreous or glacial refrigeration. 
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son of Hrodvitnir/mns before her, and as eaj^crly pursues tlie 
moon that will one day be caught by him *’ [m]. 

Whence come these wolves?” asked O angler. 

“ A hag,” replied Har, “ dwells in a wood, to the eastward 
of Midgard, called Jarnvid, (the Iron Wood,) which is the 
abode of a race of witches called Janlvidjur. T,his old hag 
is the mother of many gigantic sons, who arc all of them 
shaped like wolv&, two of whom are the wolves tliou asskest 
about. There is one of that race, who is ‘said to be the most 
formidable of all, calfed Maiiagarm : he will be filled with the 
life-blood of men who draw near their end, and will swa^ow 
up the moon, and stain the heavens and the oayth w^ith bloojl. 
Then shdl the sun prow dim, and tlic winds howl tumultu- 
ously to and fro. As it is said in the Vbluspa — 

“ ‘ Eastward in the Iron- wood 
The old one sitteth. 

And there briiigeth forth 
h’enrir s fell kindred. 

Of these, one, the mightiest. 

The moon’s devoiirer, f 
In form most fiend-like, 

And filled with the life-blood 
Of the dead and the dying, 

IleSdens with ruddy gore 
The seats of the high gods. 

Then shall the sunshine 
Of summer he darkened, 

And fickle the w'eather. 

Conceive ye* this or not? ’ ” 

« 

OF THE WAY THAT LEADS TO HEAVEN. 

“ « «■ 

13 . “I must now ask,” said Gangler, “ which is the path 
leading from earth to heaven ? ” 

“ That is a senseless question,” replied Har, with a smile of 
derision. “ Hast thou not been told that the gods %nade a 
bridge from earth to heaven, and called it’ Bifrost ? Thou 
must surely have seen it ; hut, perhaps, thou callest it the 
rainbow. It is of three hues, and is consti^cted with more 
art than any other work But, strong though it be, it will be 
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Lrolien to pieces when the sons of Muspelli after having tra- 
Ycrsed great rivers, shall ride over it.*' 

“ JMethinks,” said Ganglcr, “ the gods could libt have hcoii 
in earnest to erect a bridge so liable to be broken down, since 
it is in their power to make whatever they please.” 

'•The gods,” replietl Har, “are not to be blamed on that 
afoount ; Hi frost is of itself a 'iiory good bndge, but there is 
nothing in nature tliat can hope to make resistance when the 
sons of Muspell sally forth to the great 'Yiribat.** 

• THE GOLBEN AGE. 

• “AVliat did* All-father do after Asgard was made?” de- 
maiidcid G angler. ^ 

“ in the beginning,” answered Har, “ he appointed rulers, 
and bade them judge with him the fate of men, and regulate 
the government of the celestial city. They met for this pur- 
pose in a place called Idavdll, which is in tho centre of the 
tli\ ine abode. Their first work w'as to erect a court or hall 
wlierein tiro twelve seats for themselves, besides the thron^^ 
A\liicli is occupied by AlT-fathcr. This hall is the largest and 
most magniiicent in the universe, being resplendent on all 
sides, both within and without, with the Ihiest gold. Its 
name is Gladsheim. They also erected another hall for the* 
sanctuary of the goddesses. It is a very /air structure, and 
called by men Vingolf. Lastly they built a smithy, and fur- 
nished it with hammers, tongs, and anvils, and with these 
made all the other re(iuisite instruments, with which they 
worked in metal, stone and wood, and composed so largo a 
quantity of the metal called gold that they made all their 
moveables of it. Hence that age was named the Golden. 
Age. This Avas the age that-^lasted until the arrival of the 
women out of Jotuiiheim, who corrupted it.” 

OniGIN OF THE BWABFS. 

“ Then the gods, seating themselves upon their thrones, 
distributed justice, and bethought them Iioav the dwarfs had 
been bred in the mould of^the earth, just as worms are iu a 
dead body. TLt was, in fact, in Ymir’s flesh that the dwarfs were 
engendered, anc! began to move and live. At first they, were 
only maggots, but by the will of the gods they at length 
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partook both of human shape and understanding, although 
they always dwell in rocks and caverns. 

Modsogn^r and Durin are the principal ones. As it is said 
in the Voluspa — 

“ ‘ Then went the rulers there, 

All gods most holy. 

To their seats *aloft, 

And counsel together took*, 

Who^hould of dwarfs 
The race then fashion. 

From the. livid bones 
And blood of the giant. 
jSlodsdgiiir, chief 
Of the dwarfish race. 

And Durin too 
Wf're'then created. 

And like to men 
Dwarfs in the earth 
Were formed in numbers 
As Durin ordered.’* ’ 

j OF THE ASH YGGDRASTLL, MIMIIIS WELL, AND THE NORNS OK 

DESTINIES. 

15. “ AVhere,” asked Gangler, “ is the chief or holiest seat 
of tlic gods? ” 

“It is under the ash Yggdrasill,” replied Har, “ where the 
gods assemble every day in comicil ” [n]. 

In ordtT not to interrupt th<? text by a mere enumeration of names, wo 
Siui)join what follows. 

The names of these dwarfs are — N^I,and Nidi, Nordri and Sudri, Austri 
and Vestri, Althjdfr, Dvaliim, Kar, Nain, Nipiii^r, Dainn, lJi\aur, 
Ravaur, Raumhur, Nori, An, Annar, Oinn, Mjodvitnir, Vlij^iir, (hiiidali'r, 
Vindalfr, Thorinn, Fili, Kili, Fundiiin, N ali, Thror, Throinii, Thekkr, Litur, 
Vitur, Nyr, N^radr, Kegin and iiadsyithr. 

Thu above-mentioued dwarfs dwell in the earth, but the following iu 
rocks. ^ ^ , 

Draupnir, Ddlgthrasir, HaiT, Tlogstari, Illjodalfr, Glpinn, Dori,Ori, Dufr; 
Anvari, IJopti, Fili, Harr and Sjarr. * * * ^ . 

Others came from Svarin’s Barrow (or rocky mountain) to Aiirvaiiga in 
Joruv^lla, and from them are the Lovar sprung, whose naliies are as follows 
Skirfir, Virfir, Skafidr, Ai, Alfr, Yngvi, Eikiiiskjalldi, Fjahir, Frosti, Fith, 
and Ginnar. 
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“■What is there remarkable in' regard to *hat place ? ” said 
Gangler. ■* 

“ That ash,” answered Jafnhar, “ is the greatest and best 
of all trees. Its branches spread over the whole world, and 
even reach above heaven. It has three roots very wide 
asunder. One of them extends to the jSEsir, another to the 
Frost-giants in that very place where was formerly Gin- 
nutigagap, and the third stands over NiSheim, and under 
tins * root, which is constantly gnawed by Nidhdgg, is 
llvorgclmir But under the root tliat Stretches out towards 
tlie i’’ro8t-giant3 tlicre is Mimir’s well, iu which wisdom and 
wit lie hidden^ The owner of this well is called Mimir. He 
ii? full of wisdom, because he drinks the waters of the well 
from the hom Gjdll every morning. OAe day All-father came 
and begged a draught of this water, which he obtained, but 
was obliged to leave one of his eyes as a pledge for it. As 
it is said in the Vdluspa — ’ 


“ ‘ All know I, Odin ! 

How thou hiddest thine eye 
In Miinir’s well-spring 
Of limpid water. 

Mead quaifs Mimir 
JPlach morn from the pledge 
Valfadir left him. * 

Conceive ye this or not? ' 

“ The third root of the ash is iu heaven, and under it is the 
holy TJrdar-fouut. ’Tis here tj^t tho gods sit in judgment. 
Every day they ride up higher On horseback over Bifrost, 
which is called the iEsir Bridge. These are the names of 
the horses of the JEsir. Slei^nir is the best of them ; he has 
eight legs, *and belongs fo Odin. The others are Gladr, 
Gj llir, Glser, Skeidbrimir, Silfrintoppr, S^ir, Gils, Fal- 
hofnir, Gulltoppr, and Lettfcti. Baldor's horse was burnt 
with his master’s body. As for Thor, he goes on foot, and is 
obliged every day to wade the rivers called Kormt and CErmt, 
and two others called Kcrlaung. • 

“ Throu^ tliese shall Thor wade every day, as he fares to 
the doomstead dnder Yggdrasill's ash, else the Jiisir Bridge 
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would bo in flames, and bofling hot would become the holy 
waters.” * * 

“ But tell snc,” said Gangler, “ does firo bum over Bi- 
frost?” 

“ That,” replied Har, “ which thou seest red in tho bow, 
is burning fire : for the Frost-giants amd the Mountain-giants 
would go up to heaven by that bridge if it were eiisy for every 
one to walk over h,. There a?e in heaven many goodly home- 
steads, and none without a celestial ward. Near the foun 
tain, which is under ^he ash, stands a very beauteous dwelling, 
out of which go three maidens, named Urd, Verdaudi, and 
,Skuldf. These maidens fix the lifetime of all men' and*are 
called Noms. But there are, indeed, many other Noms, fov, 
when a man is bom, "there is a Norn to determine his fate. 
Some are known to be of heavenly origin, but others belong 
to the races of the elves and dwarfs ; as it is said — 

“ ‘Methinks the Norns were born far asunder, for they are 
not of the same race. Some belong to the iEsir, some to the 
Elves, and some are Dvalin’s daughters.” 

• “ But if these Norns dispense the destinies of men,” said 
Gangler, “ they are, methinks, very unequal in their distri- 
bution ; for some men are fortunate and wealthy, others acquire 

•neither riches nor honours, some live to a good old age, while 
others arc cut off in their prime.” 

“ The Norns,” feplied liar, “ who arc of a good origin, are 
good themselves, and dispense good destinies. But those men 
to whom misfortunes happen ought to ascribo tliem to tho 
evil Norns.” 

10. “ What more wondc|p hast thou to tell me,” said 
Gangler, “ concerning the*a^ ?” 

“ What I have further to say respecting it,” replied liar, 
“ is, that there is an eagle perched upon its branches who 
knows many things: between* his eyes sit^ the hawk 
called Vedurfolnir. The squirrel named BatAtusk runs up 
and down the ash, and seeks to cause strife between the eagle 
and Nidhogg, Four harts ran across the branches of the 

tree, and bite the buds. They are called Dainn, Rvalinii, 

• « 

* {, e. If Thor drove over Bifrust with his thunder charioli The passage 

eited is the 29th s. of Orimnis mal ^ 

+ i.'e. Present, Past, and Future; see these words in the Qlossary. 
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Diineyr, and Durathror, But there are si many snakes \^^th 
Nidhogg in Hvergelmir that no tongue can recount them. 
As it is said -i'' — 

“ ‘ Yggdrasills ash 
More hfirdsliip bears 
• Than men imagine ; 

The hart bites iA>ovc, 

• At the sides it rots. 

Below gnaws Nidhogg.’ 

** And apain — 

• “ i More serpents lie 

I'lidcr YggdrasilTs ash 
TliJin sinipltMons think oT; 

< i()iiiii and Aloinn, 

' The sons of Grafvitnir, 

tirrahak and Gnifj blind, 

Ofnir and Svafnir, 

for aye, nicthinks, 

(iuaw iho roots of that tree.* 

“ li is also said that iho Norns who elwtdl hj^tlie Urdar-fonnt ’ 
draw every day wat(*r from the spring, and with it and the 
clay that lies ai’ound the fount sprinkle Uio asJi, in order that* 
its brandies may not rot and wither iiway^ This waiter is so 
holy tlial everything placed in the spring heeomes as white 
as the lilm witliin an egg- shell. As it is said in the Vbluspii — 

“ ‘ An Ash know' I standing, 

Mamed Yggdrasill,^ 

A stately tree sprinkled 
\N’ilh water thp purest ; 

Thence come the dewrdrops 
Tliat fall in ehe dales ; 

!Ever blooming, it stands 
O’er the Ordar-fountain/ 

“ Tiie dew that falls tljcncc on tho earth men call lioncy- 
dew, and it is the food of the hoes. Two fowls are fed in tlio 
Urdar-founf : they are called swans, and from them are de- 
scended all the^birds of this species.” 

* In Grimnis-nidk st. 84 and 8a. 
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OF THE VARIOUS CELESTIAL REGIONS. 

17. “ Thou'lellest me many wonderful things of heaven,” 
said G angler, “ but what other homesteads are to be seen 
there ? ” 

“ There are many other fair home&teads there,” replied 
Har ; “ one of them is named Flf-homc (Alfheim) [o], wherein 
dwell the beings called the Elves of Iigl\t ; but the Elves of 
Darkness live under the earth, and differ from the others still 
more in their actions^than in their appearance. The Elves of 
Light are fairer than the sun, but the Elves of Darknest blacker 
<;han pitch. There is also a mansion called Brrfdablik, which 
is not inferior to any other in beauty; and another named 
Glitnir, the walls, columns and beams of whicli are of nuldy 
gold, and the roof of silver. There is also the stead called 
Himinhjbrg, that shirvis on the hoi’ders where Bifrost touches 
heaven, and the stately mansion hclonging to Odin, called 
Vulaskjalf, Avhich was hiiilt by the gods, and roofed with pure 
silver, and in Avliich is the throne called lllidskjalf. When 
iill-father is seated on this throne, he^can see over the whole 
world. On the southern edge of heaven is the most beautiful 
homestead of all, brighter than the sun itself. It is culled 
^imli, and shall stand when both heaven and earth have 
passed away, and g^)ud and righteous men shall dwell therein 
for everlasting ages. It is thus spoken of in the Vbluspa: — 

“ ‘ A hall secs she standing, 

Than the sun fairer, 

With its glittering gold roof 
Aloft in Ginfli. 

All men of worth 
Shall there abide, 

And bliss eiyoy • 

Through countless ages.’” 

“ But what will prcsoive this abode when Surtur s bre con 
sumes heaven and earth?” said G angler. 

“ We are told,” replied liar, “tlpit towardts; thcsoutfi there 
is another heaven above this called Andliing, andcigain above 
this a third heaven called Tidhlain. Jn thi^ last, we think 
Gimli must he seated, hut we deem that the Elves of Light 
abide in it now\” 
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of'the wind and the seasons. 

16. ‘‘ Tell me,” said Ganglcr, “ whence comes the wind, 
which is so strong, that it moves the ocean and fans fire to 
flame, yet, strong though it be, no mortal eye can discern it ? 
wonderfully„therefore,%nu8t it be shapen.” 

“ I can tell thee all about it,” answered Har; “ thou must 
Imow^that at the northern extremity of the he^venR sits a giant 
called Hraesvelgur, ctad with eagles* plume^. When he spreads 
out his wings for flight, the winds arist\from under them. 
Thv.s is it /Said ♦ : . - 

'* “ ‘^raesvelgur’s the giant, 

AVho on heaven’s edge sits 
In the guise of an eagle ; 

And the winds, it is said, 

Hush down on the earth * 

From his outspreading pinions.’ ” 

19. “ Tell me further,” said dangler, “ why the summer 
should he hot, and the winter cold.” 

“ A wise man would not ask such a question, which every ' 
one could answer,” replied Har ; “ but, if thou hast been so 
dull as not to have heard the I’cason, 1 will rather forgive thee * 
for once asldng a foolish question than sufliu* thee to remain 
any longer in ignonmeo of wiiat ought to have been known to 
thee. The father of Summer is called Svasuth, who is such 
a gentle and delicate being, that what is mild is from him 
called sweet. The father of Winter has tw^o names, Viiidloiii 
and Vindsval. He is the son of V«5sad, and, like all his race, 
has an icy breath, and is of a grim and gloomy aspect.” 

OF ODIN. 

% 

20. I muf?t now ask the(\” said Ganglcr, ‘‘ who arc the 
gods that men are hound to believe in 

“ There are twelve gods,” replied liar, “ to whom divine 
honour, Si ought to be rendered.” 

“ Nor arc the goddesses,*^ added Jafiilnlr, ** less divine and 
mighty.” * 

“ The first anfl. eldest of the aHsir,” continued Tliridi, - ‘‘is 
* In Yafilirudiiis'inrU, st. 37. 
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Odin. He goveri s nil things, and, altlioiigl^ the other deities 
are powerful, they all serve and obey him as children do their 
father [p j. Frigga is his wife. She foresees the destinies of 
men, hut never reveals what is to come. For thus it is said 
that Odin liimself told Loki, ‘ Senseless Loki, why wilt thou 
pry into futurity, Frigga alone knoweth the destinies of all, 
though she tell eth them never?’ 

“ Odin is UMiucU Alfadir (All-father), because he is the father 
of all the gods, and also Valfadir (Choosiiig Father), bi'causo 
he chooses for his"Sons all those who fall in coinlait. For 
their abode he has prepared Valhalla and V'^iiigolf, w^icre jhey 
are called Eiuheijar (Heroes or Champions)., Od»:n is also 
called IJan<_rai:rud, Ilantairud. and Farmamul. and. hcsirics 
these, was named in many ways wdien l)o went to King 
Geirraudr.’' 

‘‘A great many names, indeed I” exclaimed (iangler: 

surely that man must he very wise who knows them all 
distinctly, and can tell on wliat occ.asions they woi-<'. given.” 

“ It recpiires, jio doubt,’* replied liar, “ a good memory to 
^recollect readily jill these names, hut 1 will tell thee in a few 
words what })rinclpally contributed tovoiifcr them upon him. 
It was the great variety of languages ; for the various nations 
were obliged to traiishilo his name into their respective tongues, 
in order that they might supplicate and worship liim [o]. 
Some of liis nain*es, however, have been owing to adventures 
that happened to Ijim on his Journeys, and wliich arc relalt d 
in old stories. !S"or canst thou ever ])ass for a wi>e uuni if 
thou art not able to give an account of these wonderful adven- 
tures.” 

m 

OF THOR. 

•il. “ r now ask thee,” said Ganglcr, “ what are the names 
of the other gods. What arc ikcir functions, ai>d wlial have 
they brought to pass ? ” 

* Fort3'-nino names arc liorc enumerated : viz., Grimr, Gan^radr, TTerjan, 
Hjalinberi, Tliekkr, Thridi, Thiidr, Udr llelldiudi, Harr, Sadf, Svipall, 
SanngiJtiill, Ilertcitr, Ilvikiirr, Jble^^gr, Pale.ygr, ikuil?;erkr, Fjiiluir, (inm- 
nir, (allapsvidr, Fjbl.s\itlir, Sidhnttr, »Sid.>ki'gg, iSigfiidir, lltaikudr, Aliiulir, 
Atridr, Farmatyr, Obki, Omi, Jaljih.ir, Jiillindi, (ibndyr, llarbardr, iSvidr, 
Svidfir, .Talk, Kjalar, Vidiir, Thror, Ygg, Thiiiidr, Vakr, Skiffiiigr, Vafudr, 
Ilroptat}r, Gautr, and Ycrat^r, 
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“ The mightiest of them,” repticd liar, is Thor. He is 
called Asa-Thor and Auku-Thor, and is the strongest of gods 
and men [r]. His realm is named Thrudv*ang, and his 
niausion Bilskimir, in which arc five hundred and forty lialls. 

It is the largest house ever built. Thus it is called in the 
Grimnis-mai — 

“ Five hundred lialls 
Anil forty more, 

]\Jethiiiketh, hath 
Bowed Bilskimir. 

, Of houses roofed 
There’s none I know 
My son s surpassing.’ 

“ Thor has a car drawn l>v two goats called Tanngnidst and 
Tanngrisnir. From his driving about hi this car he is called 
Auku-Thor (Cliariolcer-I’hor). lie likewise y)ossossos three veiy 
j»rccious things. The lirst is a mallet called Mjolnir, wliicli both 
tlie Frost and Mountain Giants know to their cost when they* 
sec it hurled against them in the air; and no wondcu*. for it lias 
split many a skull of their fathers and kiiidrtid. The second 
rare thing he possesses is called the hell of strength or yirowess < 
( M<'gingiardir), When begirds it about him liis divine might 
is doubly augmented ; the third, also vtoy pfecious, being his 
iron gauntlets, which he is obliged to put on whenever ho would 
lay hold of the handle of his mallet. There is no one so wise 
as to he able to relate all Thor’s marvellous ox j doits, yet I 
could tell thee so many uivself, that hours would he whiled 
away ere all that 1 know had been recounted.” 

« 

OF ijai.I)t:u. 

ti h “f \vould rather,” said Gangler, ‘*lieai' something about 
otlier uFsir. ” 

“The second son of Odin,” replied liar, “is Baldur. and 
it may l^e truly said of him that he is the best, and that all 
mankind are loud in his jirmse. So fair ’and dazzling is he 
in form and Teaturcs, that rays of light seem to issue from 
him [sj ; and th'^u mayst have some idea of the beauty of 
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his h;iir, when I \c]\ thee lliai tlio wliitest of all plants is 
called Ihildnr s brow Jialdur is the mildest, the wisest, and 
the most eloqhe])l. of all the ylisir, yet such is his nature that 
the judgment lie lias pronouneiul can never he altered. He 
dwells in the heavenly mansion called llreidahlik, in which 
nothing unclean can cuba*. As it is sfdd -j — , 

•“t'TisJhvidahfik called, 

AN'hert' lialdurihe J*air*- 
huilt him a hower, 

In tliiil. land where 1 know 
Tile least h)alhliiiess lieth.’’ 

. or 

“Tlu^ liiird god, coni imied liar, “ is Vinrd, i\ho dwells 
in the heavenly region called XoaUin. lie, rules over llio 
winds, and ehe(*ks tlfo fury of the sea and of tins and is there- 
fore iii\ok('d i»y si'a-fans’s and iiolievjuen |t;. lie is so 
Avcahliy that In,' can gi\e j» 0 '^s< s>i()]is and treasures to tliose 
civho (*all oil him fur ihcnu Yet Xjord is not of tlic lineage of 
lli(j /Esir, for h(‘ was horn and bred hi N’anaheini. Hut lljc 
Vanir gave him as hostage to the u'Esir, receiving froni them ia 
^ his stead Ihenir. By this means was j>eac(‘ re.-eslab]ishod 
between the AiWw and Yanir. Isjdrd took to wife Skadi, the 
daughter of the giant TljJassi. She j>r(‘ferred dwelling in Hie 
abode fonmu'ly l)(‘longing to her father, which is situated 
among rocky mountains, in the I’cgioii called 'I'lirymheim, but 
Kjiird loved to n’side near tbe sea. 'I’liey al last agreed that 
they sbould pass t(»gelher nine nights in Thrymlioim, and 
then tliree in Moatiiii. (Kio day, vvheuMj^ird came back from 

the mountain.*^ to Noaluin lie thus sang — 

« 

‘Of niountains I *m \searv, 

Not long- '\\a‘< J*'lljere, 

Not more, than iiim* nights; 
lint the liowl of the \\olf 
!Methonght sounded ill 
T\>„the song of iju' swan-hit;d. 

» The Ant/temls Coltdtf, still called lialldurslrd, BaUlifr s eyebrow, in 
some parts of 8\vetlcn. r 

f In Grimiiis-nuil, &t. ] 2. 
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** To which Skudi sang in reply- ^ 

“ ‘ Ne’er can I sleep 

In luy eoneli tni the strand. 

Tor the scri‘ains oi* thii soa-fowl. 

'riie me^v as he eonies 
J^YCJ’v i!iorn fn^n the main 

• Is sure lu a^\llko me.’ ^ 

• 

“Skadi then returned to tlie rooky mouf^tains, and abode m 
Thrviuheini. There, fastening <m her snow-skates and taking 
hert»ow, Siie ])ijssos her time in Iluj chase of savage h(‘iists, 
ai»?l is called the ( )ndnr god<less, or (iudiirdis. As it is said — 

‘ '^rhryiniic'iin *s the land 
AVIn‘r<; 'J’hja^^i abode 
"that iniglitiesl. of giants*, 
lint siaiw-rNkating Skadi 
Now dwells th(‘ro, I trow, 

111 her father s old mansion.”* 

OK Tin: <soij iiu'.v, and tiik ooDDnss fki^yja. 

21. “ N j(ivd had afterwards, at his residence at Noatuu, 
t^^o children, a son named i^’rey, and a daughter called Frevja, 
both of tlanri beaut ('ons and inigbty. Vi'cy is one of tlie most 
relebrati'd of tbe gods. Ih* presides over ruin and sunshine, 
and all tin. fruits of the earth, and should ho invoked in order 
to obtain good harvests, and a1si> for peace. He, moreover, 
dispenses wealth among men. Treyja is the most propitious 
of the goddesses ; la'r ahcnlt? in heaven is called Tdlkvang. 
To \vh;ili \('r lield of l»attlo sli(‘ slic asserts her right to 
one half of the slain, the otlu’r half heloiiging to Odin. As it is 
said'" — • 

• 

“ ‘ Tdlkvang lis called 

Whmvi Tri'vja luuli right 
To dis])ose of tlie liall seats, 
livery day, pf the slain, , 

^^he ehooset.h the half, 

-4nd Jialf leaves to Odin.’ 


* Griiimis-nial, 14. 
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“Her iTifl.nsioTi,\!alkMl Sossrumiiir, isliU’gcMnd magnificent; 
thence she sallies forth in a car drawn by two cats. She 
lends a very favourable ear to tlioso who sue to her for assist- 
ance. It is from her name that women of birth and fortune 
are called in our languagt^ Freyjor-'. She is very fond of 
love ditties, and all lovers would do w^ll to invoke her.” 

« 

OF TYH. 

• I 

23. “All the gof^ appear to mo,” said dangler, “ to have 
great pv)wer, and 1 am not at all surprised that yc are ab](; to 
perforni so many great achievements, since ye are fo wcdl ac- 
quaiiiled with the attribub's and fuiietions of (‘acb god, a«nd 
know "what is befitting to ask from ea(‘h, in order to succeed. 
But are there any more of them besides t host; you have aljvady 
niomioneJ?” 

“■ Ay,” answered Har, “ there is Tyr, who is the most daring 
and intrepid of all tlio gods. 'Tis lie who (Uf>j)(‘nst's valour in 
war, hence warriors do well to invoke liim. It lias become 
•proverbial to say of a man who surj>asses all otliers in valour 
tluit he is Tj/r-stronff, or valiant as 'Ji’yr. A man noted for 
his wisdom is also said to bo ‘wise as 1yr.’ l^et iu(‘ give 
, thee a jiroof of liis intre|udily. AYhen the yFsir were, trying 
to ])ersuade tin' wolf, Fenrir, to l(‘t liimsc'lf l)C biuind uj) with 
the chain, Gleipffir, he, fi'aring that llnw would never after- 
wards unloose him, only consented on the condition that while 
they were chaining him he sliould kec]> Tyr’s right liaiid be- 
tween bis jaws. Tyr did not hesitate to juit bis hand in the 
monster’s mouth, but when Fcnrir perceivtal that thozl^sirbad 
no intention to uncliain him, In* bit llie band off at that point, 
’which lias ever since bemi called the wolfs joint (iilllidr). 
From that time Tyr Inis had hut one band j. He is not re- 
garded as u pcac(*makcr aimmg^men.” 

OF 'j’lIK OTllKR GODS. 

2fk There is aiiotlier god,” continued liar, “named Bragi, 
who is celebrated for bis wisdom, and iuoj*c especiaWy for liis 
eloquence and correct forms of ?»]»eecli. He iij^not only eini- 

^ Sn* tlu' note, 2)a;ife 312.*^ 
t See fh. 34. 
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Tiently skilled iA poetry, knt the art is called from 

liis name Jh^apr, which oidlhet is also applied to denote a 
distinguished ])oet or ])Ootess. ITis wife is named Idima. 
She keeps in a box the apples which the gods, when they feel 
old age approaching, liave only to taste of to become young 
again. It is in this manner that tliey will he kept in reno- 
vated youth until llagnartik.'’ • ^ 

“ Mcihinks,’^ int^'iTiipttsl Onnglor, “the gods have com- 
mitt<;d a great treasure to the guardianship and good faith of 
iduna.” 

Aiid»hencc it hajjpened," replied liar, smiling, “that they 
(cicc ran the greatest risk iinagiuabh*, as I shall have occasion 
to t.<dl thee when thou hast h(*ard the, names of the other" 
deities. 

27. “ One of them is ITeimdalK called also the 'Wliite God. 
He is the son of nitic virgins, who W(‘re .sisters, and is a very 
saertid and powerful dedty. lie also hears the appcdlation of 
the t J old-toothed, on aeeount of his teeth being of pure gold, 
and also that of Hall inskithi. His horse is called < nilltop]), and 
he dwells ill Iliminhjdrg at the end of Bifrdst. He is the 
warder of the gods, aiul is therefore placed on the) borders of ’ 
lu'avc'ii, to prevent the giants from forcing theur way ovcu* the 
bridge. Hi* r('(|uir<‘s less sh'ep than a bird, and sees by night, * 
as w<‘ll ns by day, a InuidrtHl miles around Jiini. 8o acute is 
his ear that no sound escapes liim, fur lie can oven liear the 
grass growing on the earth, and the wool on a sheep’s hack. 
He has a horn called the CJjallar-horn, which is heard through- 
out the universe. Tlis swoi'd is called Hbfnd (Head). Thus 
it is said ofliiiu * — , 

“ ‘ Tis niminhjdrg called 
AVliere Heimdall they say 
Hath dwelling and rule. 

' 'J’herc th(< gods’ war«h*r drinks, 

In peaceful old halls 
Gladsome, the good mead.’ 

“ AiAl again he says of himself in IIcipKlairs lay — 

• “ ‘ Born was I of mothers nine, 

• 8on am 1 of sisters nine.’ 

* 111 Gnmnis-mal, st. 13. 
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28. ‘'Amnnp; il^o /Ksir,” c-oiitinned we also reckon 

llddur, who is bliiicl. hid oxtriJiuidy strong. Jlotli gods and 
men would be verv glnd if ihey never had occasion to pro- 
nounce his nain(\ lor they will long have cause to remember 
the deed ])er]>etrat('d hy Ins hand 

29. “Another god is Viilar, siirnaiiied tlio SileiAt, who wears 
very thick shoes.^ lie is aln ost as strong as Thor himself, 
and till) gods place great reliance on hiin in' all eritiiiul con- 
junciures. 

J'O. “ A all, anothf r god, is the son of Odin tmd Ilinda, he is 
bold in w’ar, and an excellent aivh(u\ u » 

JU. “ Another is called Ullur, who is the son Pif, and step- 
son of Thor. He is,so well skilled in the use of the bow’, and 
can go so fast on his snow-skates, that in these arts no one 
can contend with him. He is also veiw handsome in his per- 
son, and possesses avery quality of a warrior, wh(3refoi*e it is 
hetitting to invoke him in single combats. 

22. “ The name of another god is Forr^eli, who is the son of 
^Bahlur and Xamia, the daughter of Xef. He possesses the 
heavenly mansion calh'd (ilituir, and all disputants at law 
%vho bring their cases before Jam go away jieifectly re(‘(>ucih‘d. 

His tribunal is the best that is to he found among gods 
' or men. Ao it is said \ — 

“ ‘Vllitnir's a mansion 

T^'jiraised on gold columns, 

And roofed o’er with silver. 

There Forseti his days 
In ])eacc (‘ver ])asseth. 

And stilTcth all law" slvifo 

OF noia A^u> ins rnor.ENY. 

“Tlicrc is another deity,*’ continued IfaV, “reckoned 
in the nnmher of the /I'jsir, wliom sinnc call the calumniator 
of the gods, the contriver of all fraud and mischief, and tho 
disgrace of gods and nnm. llis nanui is lioki or Loptnr. 
He is the son of the gi;iut Farbanli. His .mother is I^aufoy 
or Nal; liis hrothers arc Jlyleist and Helbliiuli. Lola is 

1 

* Namely, liis liaviafr killed Ealdnr in the manner staled in cli. 49- 

f In Griiniiia-mal, st. 15. 
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handsome and v<e]l made, but oi^a very ficVlc mood, and most 
evil dis 2 >osition. Ho surpasses all beings tn lliose arts culled 
Cunning and ^or^id 3 ^ Many a titno Jnis he cx^^ised the gods 
to very groat perils, and often extricated them again by his 
artifices [u]. ilis ^vife is called Siguna, and their son 
Nari. , ■% 

34. “ I A>ki,” continued liar, has lilvC^vi^^o had tliree chil- 
drei\ hy AnguiiK)di, a giantess of Jdtunheinf. T’]}e llrst is tlic 
Wolf Fenrir; the second dorm un gaud, the Midgard ser])ent ; 
the third TIeda (l)eallib d'ho gods were ryt long ignorant that 
th^.'se lii^nsters continued to ho bred up in Jbtuiiheim, and, 
Ijaving Iftid recourse to divination, became aware* t)f all the 
evils they would have to snllcT from them ; their L)eing sprjii’^-» 
from sufii a moLhcir ^Yas a bad j)rcsage, :*aid from sucli a sire, 
one still worse. All-father therefore deemed it advisable to 
send one of the gods to bring them to him. When they 
came In* threw the s(;r}>ent into that deej) ocean hy which tho 
earth is engirdled. Jhit Uic monster has grown to such an 
enormous size that, holding his tail in his mouth, he encircles 
the wliole earth, llela be cast inh) Nillheim, and ga\e hes 
power over nine worlds (regionsj, into which she distributes . 
those w’ho are sent to licr, that is to say, all wlio die through 
sickness or old age. Here she possesses a liahitation X)ro-, 
tected hy exceedingly high wnlls and strongly barred gates. 
Her hall is called Elvidnir; Hunger is hcr'tuhle; St arvation, 
her knife ; Delay, her man ; SIowik'ss, her maid ; Precipice, 
her tlireshold ; Care, her bed ; and Burning Anguish forms 
the hangings of her apartments. Tho one half of her body is 
livid, the other half the colour of human llesh. Site may 
therefore easily be recognised ; flui more so, as she has a 
dreadfully stern and grim couiitenancc fv]. 

“ The wolf Fenrir was bred np among the gods ; hut Tyr 
alone had the daring to go and fee<l him. Nevertheless, wdieii 
the god^ perceived that he every day inen^ased prodigiously in 
size, and that the oracles warned them that he would one day 
become f/ital to them, they determined to make a very strong 
iron fester for him, which they called Lseding. Taking this fetter 
to the wolf,^tliej" bade hinif try liis strength on it. h’enrir. per- 
ceiving that the enterprise w ould not he very difficult forliim, 
let them do what they pleased, and then, hy great muscular 
exertion, hurst tlic chain and set himself at liberty. Tlie gods, 
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having seen Ihis, Made another fetter, half aSi strong again as 
the former, Avhieh they rjilkd Dronii, jiiid prevailed on the 
wolf to put it on, assuring him tliat, hy breaking this, he would 
give an undeniable j)rool* of his vigour. 

“ The wolf saw well enough that it would not be so easy to 
break this fetter, but, finding at the same time that ]ps strength 
liad incrcas(*d since he broke Landing, and thinking that he could 
never become faiiious without running some ifisk, voluntarily 
submitted to be chained. When the gods told him that they 
had finished their/, task, Fcnrir shook himself violently, 
stretched his limbs, I’olled on tlin ground, and at last hi?,rsfc 
his chains, whi(di Hew in pieces all around him. He tlnjs 
fr^-^d himself from Drdmi, which gave rise to the proverb ^ at 
hty..-' nr at drepa or drama (to get loose out of 

Laeding, or to dash out of Hroini,) when anything is to bo ac- 
complished by strong elVorts. 

** After this, the gods despaired of over being able to hind 
the w’olf ; wherefore Al-father sent Skirnir, the messenger of 
Frey, into the country of the Dark Klv('s (Svjirtalfahcim) to 
(rugage certain dwarfs to make the fetter railed Gleipnir. It 
* was fashioned out of six. things ; to xvit,'the noise made by the 
footfall of a cat; the beards of women; the roots of stones: 
% the sinews of bears; the breath of fish; and the spittle of 
birds. Though thou mnyest not have heard of these things 
before, tliou maye^t easily convince thj^self that we have not 
been telling thee lies. Thou must have seen that women 
have no beards, that cats make no noise when they run, and 
that there are no roots under stones. Now^ I know what has 
been told tbec to be equally true, although there may he some 
things thou art not able to furnish a proof of.” 

“ 1 believe xvliat thou hast^told me to be true,” replied 
Gangh'r, “ for wdiat thou hast adduced in corroboration of thy 
statement is conceivable. Ihit h%.w’ was the fcttei* smithied ?” 

“ This can I tell thee,” replied liar, “ tliat the fetter wag 
as smooth and soft as a silken string, and yet, as thou wilt 
presently hear, of very great strength. When it was brought 
to the gods, they were profuse in their thanks to tli^ mes- 
senger for the trouble he had giveii himself ai](3 taking the 
wolf with them to the island called I.^yngvi, in the Lake 
Amsvartnir, they showed him the cord, and expressed their 
wish that he would try to break it, assuring him at the same 
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time that it wa^ somewhat stroiiger than ^its tljinness would 
warrant a person in su])posing it to he. 7 /hey took it thcin- 
selvcs, one after another, in their hands, and»after atteiii]a- 
ing in vain to break it, said, ‘ Thou alone, Feurir, art able 
to accomplish such a feat.’ 

“ ‘ JMethiiiks,’ i.'pli^d the wolf, 'that T shall acquire no 
fame in breaking such a slender cord ; but if any artitice has 
l>een eniployed^in making it, slender thouglf it seems, it shall 
lu^veV come on my feet.’ 

“ The gods assured him that he would pasily break a limber 
silken cord, since be had already burst Asunder iron fetters 
of ilie mast so^id (‘onstrnction. ‘ But if tbt)u shouldst not suc- 
cT^ed in breaking it,’ they added, ‘ thou wilt show that 
art loo weak to cause the gods any fear, Mud we will not hesi- 
tate to set thee at liberty without delay.’ 

“ ‘ I fear me much,’ replied tlie wolf, ‘ that if yo once bind me 
60 fast that 1 shall ho uiiahlo to free mykelf by my own efforts, 
ye will be iji no haste to unloose me. Tjoalh am I, therefore, 
to have this cord wound round me ; hut in order that yc may 
not doubt iny eouragci, 1 will constait. provided one of you put 
his hand into my mouth as a pledge that ye intend me no , 
deceit.’ 

" The gods wistfully looked at each other, and found that, 
they had only the choice of two evils, until d'yr stepped for- 
ward and intrepidly put his right hand between the monster’s 
jaws. Hereupon the gods, having tied up the wolf, lie forcihl}’^ 
stretched himself as ho had formerly done, and used all Ins 
might to disengage himself, but the more efforts he mad<j the 
lighter became the cord, until all the gods, except Tyr, who 
lost his hand, hurst into laughter Tit the sight. 

“ When the gods saw that the wolf was efi'cctually hountl, 
they took the chain called (ielgja, which 'was fixed to the fetter, 
and drew i^ through the niiihile of a large rock named Gjoll, 
which they sankvery doc]> into the earth ; afterwards, to make it 
still more secure, they fastened the end of the cord to a massive 
stone called Tliviti, which llu*y sank still deeper. The wolf 
made jii vain the most violent efforts to break loose, and, 
opcaiing his tremendous jf«vs, endeavoured to bite them. The 
gods see-ing*this, thrust a'sword into his mouth, wliich piori'od 
his under-jaw AJ) to the hilt, so that the point touched the 
palate. Ho then began to howl horribly, and since that time 
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the foam flows continually frfmi liis uioutli ii] such ahunclance 
that it forms lhe\ri\cr caJlr^d Von. There will lie remain 
until liagnaroh.” 

“ Verily,” said Gangler, “ an evil progeny is that of Lola, 
yet most mighty and ])owerful; hut since tlie gods have so 
much to fear from the wolf, why did th^'y ]iot slay him? ” 

“ The gods have so luiich respect for the sanctity of their 
peace-steads,” replied H:ir, ““that they would|not slain thorn 
with the hlood of the A\olf, ullhougli ])roplH‘c*y had intiTnated 
to them that he must one day hecomo the bane of Odin.” 

OF THE OODDESSKS. 

..g 5 . “ Tell me now,” said Ganglcr, “ whicti are the go’lt 
desses ? ” 

“ The hrsl,” replied liar, ‘‘ is Lrigga, who has a magni- 
ficent mansion called .Feiisalir. The second is Saga, who 
. dwells at SoklaahckK, a very largo ami stately abode. 'J'hc 
third is Kir, tlie best of all in the lu^aling art [ w’ |. Tlie fourth, 
named Gefjon, is a maid, and all those who di(‘ maids Ix^eoiiie 
Jier haiid-maidem>. The fifth is l‘^ulla, who is also a maid, and 
goes about with lior hair flowing over licr shoulders, and her 
head adorned witli a gold rihhon. is enlrnstcd witli the 

toiletto and slippers of Krigga, and admitted into tlui most 
imjiortant sc.'crets of that godtless. Freyja is ranked next to 
l^rigga : she is wedded to a persoii called Odiir, and their 
<luughter, named lliiossa, is so veiy handsome that whatever is 
beautiful and precious is called by her name ihtiosir). But Odur 
left his wife iu order to travel into very remote countries. Since 
that time Frevja continually weeps, and her tears are drops of 
pure gold. SI 10 has a grccti. variety of names, for having gone 
Over many countries in seandi of her husband, each people gave 
ber a different name. She iA thus called Marddll, Horn, 
Gefn, and Syr, and also Vanadi^?. She possesses the neck- 
lace Brismg. The seventh goddess is Sjdfna; wdio delights 
ill turning men’s hearts and thoughts to love : hence a wooer 
is called, from her name, Sjerfni. The eighth, named Lofiia, 
is so mild and gracious to those who invoke her, by a 
peculiar imvilege whieh either All-Iuther himsvlf or Frigga has 
given her, she can removes every obstacle that ^nay prevent 
the union of lovers sincerely attached to eucif othe‘r. Hence 
her name is applied to denote love, and whatever is beloved 
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by men. V()ra,*tbe ninth goilJfss, listenfy to the oaths that 
men tahc, and particularl}* to tlA troth pl4(]ited between man 
and AYonian, and piinislios those ayIio keep not their yn’oniiscs. 
Slio is Arise and prudent, and so pcnietrating that nothing re- 
mains liidden from her. Syii, the tenth, keeps Ihc doer in 
the hall, aijd shuts itmgainst those who ought not to enter. 
She presides at triaks w hen an^ thing is to he denied on oath, 
whepce the p"^»verh, ‘ Syw (negation) is set against it,’ AYhcn 
ought is denied, llliua, the eleventh, has the care of those 
Avhom Frigga intends to deliver froni^ peril. Snotra, the 
t\v;eirth,,is Aviso «and court <*oiis, and men and Avomen an ho pos- 
sess thefcfe qualities have her name applied to them. Gmi, 
tlie thirteenth, is the m(‘sseng(‘r that Frigga sends 
various Avoilds on her errands. She has a horse that can run 
Ihrougli air and Avater, calltal llofvarpnir [x]. Once, as she 
droAC out, cei’tain ^"aiiir sjiav her car iu^ tlie air, Avlien ouc of 
them exclaimed, ♦ 

“ ‘What flieth there? 

What goelh there? 

In the air aloft vAluit glideth? 

“ She ansAvered, 

“ ‘ J Hy not though T go. 

And glide through the air 
On JldlVarpnir, 

Whose sire's llamskerpir. 

And dam Gardrofa.’ 

“ Sol and Bil are also reckoned among Uie goddesses, but 
their nature has already been explained to tiiee. 

dO. “ TIk'I’c are besides lln^e a great many other goddesses, 
whoso duty it is to serve in Valhalla; to hear in the drink and 
take care of the drinkingdibrns and whatever belongs to the 
table. They are named iii Grimnis-mfil '•% and are called Yal- 
kyrjor. Odin sends them to cveiy Held of battle, to make 
choice of those Avho are to be slain, and to sAvay the Aietoiy. 
Gudui^ IJota, and the youpgest of the Xorns, Skidd, also ride 
forth to cho#sc the slain and turn the combat. Jord (eartlik the 
»♦ 

•Viz., TTrist, Mist, Skt'cTH^old, llildur, Thrudiir, IlliJlvk, IIiTQotur, 

Cjcirolul, Ikiiidgrid, lladi^rid, and lieiyiiilcif. 
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mother of Tlior, and Piinda, llie mother oiT Vah, are also 
reckojicd amongst me goddei^scs ” 

OF I’RF.Y AND GERDA 

87. “ Tliero was a man,” continuedTTar, “ named Gymir, 
wlio ]iad for wife Aurboda, of the race of the Mountain-giants. 
Their daughter is Gerda, who is the most beautiful oi’ all 
w’omen. One daj’^Frey having placed himself in Hlidskjalf 
to take a view' oftho wdiole universe, 2 )erceivcd, as he looked 
toViirds the north, a large and statelj' mansion which r woman 
W’as going to enter, and as she lifted up the latch of* the Aoqjc 
a radiancy w;as thrown from her hand that the air 
and waters, and all worlds w’cre illumined hy it. At this 
sight, Frey, as a, just punishment for his audacity in mount- 
ing' on that sacred throne, w*as struck with sudden sadness, 
'insomuch so, that, on his return home he could neitluT sj»eak, 
nor sleej), nor drink, nor did any one dare to impure the (‘ause 
of liis aliliction ; but Xjiird, at last, sent for Skirnir, the mes- 
senger of Frey, and cliarged him to demand of Ins master 
why ho thus refused to speak to any one. Skirnir in-omised 
to do this, though with great reluctance, fearing that all that 
'ho had to expect wns a severe re 2 )rimand. He, however, 
\vent to J^'rev, aiul^ asked him boldly why he was so sa<l and 
silent. J^'rey answered, that he had seen a maiden of sucli 
surpassing beauty that if he could not possess her he sliould 
not live much long(n% and that this w'as wlait rendered him so 
melancholy. ‘ Go, therefore,’ he added, ‘ and ask her hand 
for me, and bring her lierp whether lier father he willing or 
not, and J will amidy reward thoc. Skirnir iimlertook toper- 
form the task, jjrovided he miglit he previously put in posses- 
sion of Frey’s sw'ord, which was of such an cxccdlent quality 
tliat it w’ould of itself strew a lield with carnage, w^^cnever the 
owmer ordered it. Frey, impatient of delay, immediately 
made him a present of the sword, and Skirnir set 4 )ut on his 
journey and obtained the maiden’s promise, that within nine 
nights she would come to a pka^e called llarcy, and thdre w'ed 
Frey. Skirnir having reported tli'c success of Vis message, 
Frey cxifiaimed, 


* See ck. ix. aud xvii. 
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‘‘ ‘ Lofig is one night, ^ 4 

Long arc two nigh A, * 

But how shall 1 hold out three ? • 

Shorter hath seemed 
A month to me oft 
, Than of this longing-time the half/ 

“^rey having thus given away his sword, ft)und himself witli- 
out arms when he bought with Beli, and hence it was that he 
slow him with a stag’s antlers.” 

Bu^ it seems very astonishing,” interrupted Gang]«r, 

that sfieh a* bravo hero as Frey should give away Ins 
sword without keeping another equally good for himself.. 
must liave been in a very bad plight ^vllon he encountered 
Bt‘li, and methinks must have mightily repented him of tlio 

‘‘ That combat, ’ replied liar, ^Yas a trilling ailair. Frey 
could have kill(;d Beli willi a blow of bis list had ho felt in- 
clined ; but the lime will c(^Jie when the sons of Musj)ell 
sliall issue forth to ilie light, and then, indeed, will Frey truly 
regret ha\ing parted \nth his falchion.” 

OK THE JOYS OF VALHALl.A. ' 

“ If it he as thou hast told me,” stud Oangb'r, “ that 
all men wlio have fallen in tight since the begiruiing of tlie 
w’orld are gone to Odin, in Valhalla, wdiat has he to give them 
to tiat, for methinks llierc must be a great crow’il there?” 

“ What thou sayest is quite truq,” replied liar, “ the crowd 
there IS indeed great, but great though it he, it will still i,u- 
erease, and will be tliought little when the w’olf comclli [y |. 
But however great the band of men in Valhalla may he, the 
ilesh of this hear Sichriniiitr will more than suffice for their 
sustenance. For although this boar is sodden every morning 
he becomes whole again every night [z]. But there are few, 
methinks, who are wise enough to give thee, in this respect, 
a satisfactory fiiiswcr to thy question. The i^ook is called 
Andhrimniii, and the kettle Eldbriinnir. As it is said — 
‘ Andhrimnir qi(^>ks in EldhrimniiY Siehrimnir.’ 'Tis the best 


* la Grimnis-mal, st. 18 . 
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of flesh, though fww kuo^Y ‘how luucli is required for the 
Kinlierjav.'' ^ ^ 

“ ]5ut. lias Odin,” said Caiigler, “ the same food as the 
heroes 

“ Odin," rq ►lied liar, “gives the meat that is sot before 
him to two wolves, called (ieri and for ,he himself 

stands in no need of food. A) him both im'at and 

drink. As it is s?iid — 

“ ‘ (^leri^ind l^h’oki 

Ft'edoth the \\ar*fariiig 
Farneil Father of hosts. 

For tis with ^\inc onl}*^ 

That Odin, in arms renowned. 

Is nourished for aye.' 

“ Two ravens sit on ^ )din‘s shoulders and whisper in his ear 
the tidings and events they have heard and witnessed. They 
arc called llngiii and ^lunin t. lie sends them tail ai. dawn 
da\" to lly over the wliole world, and tluy return at evo to- 
wards local time. Ihaiiai ji is that />din knows so many 
* 1hing.s, and is called tlie ]la\en*s God ( 1 1 rafnagu^). As it is 

said I, — 

0 

“ ‘ 1 fngin and iXfunin 

Fa(*n dawn take tlioir flight 
Farth s lields over. 

1 fear me for llugin, 
liOSl he come not hack, 
lUit nmeli more fur jVlunin.' 

oil. AYliat liav(^ the heroes t^o drink,” said Gangler, “ in 
sullicient quantity to corresjiond to their plentiful supply of 
meat: do they only drink water?”* 

“ A very silly question is that,” rejdicd liar * “dost thou 
imagine that All-h’ather would invite kings and jarls and 
other great men and give tliem nothing to drink hut w'ater ! 
In that case, methinks, many of those who liad endurod the 
greatest hardsliips, aiid re(*eived dhadly wouiids ^i^n order to 

* In Gnmnis-mul, st. 19. 

•f Mind r»r Thought, and Memory. 

J In Grimnis-mal, st, 20. 
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oLtaiti access to would |fin(l that •they had paid too 

^rcat a prii'o for tlufir water drJik, and •Aould indeed liave 
reason to complain were tliey there to meet with no hotter on 
tertaiinnent. I Jut tliou wilt see that the ease is quite other- 
wise. lor the she-j^oiit, named Heidrun, stands above Val- 
Ijiilla, and feeds on tine leaves of a very famous tree called 
Iij{}i*a.th, and from Jicr teats llo^s mead in such f^reat abund- 
ance J hat every ^^dav a stoo]), largo enough tef liold more than 
would siiilice for all Mio hemes, is filled with it.” [aa.] 

‘‘ A’<'jdly," said (i.'uipjer, ‘ a‘ migldy i^seful goat is this, 

: iin ’.yinhs the tree bhe feeds on must iiavt' very singiihtr 

virtiu's.'’ • ^ 

“ S{il1 more. wTOKh'vfnl,’* replied liar, “ is what is toiUP.wvif 
the stag IhlJ hy niir. This slag also stands over Valhalla iind 
fceiK upon tliv‘ h‘a\*'s of th(3 same tree, and whilst lie is fc'CcV 
iug so limnY dj-('])s full from his antli'rs down into Tlvcrgelmir 
that they ^‘^vui;■^h sutricient wator for tlie ri\ers that issuing 
tlu'iua' (low throuj'h lli<’ colesfial abodes. *’'•= 

10. “ Wondrou.'. tilings a.re those wliich tliou tellest me 
of,” said fiangler, “and Valhalla must needs h(‘ an immense* 
hiiilding*, hut mothinks* tli<n*e must often ho ii gri'iit press at 
tia' door jiUKo.ig' ^ladi a iiuiuIku* ot peoplt‘. constantly thronging 
ill and out I 

AVliy dost thou not ask/* re])li('d liar, “ liow' many doors 
there ari*, aiul what are tlu'ir diniciioions ; Tlien w’oiild^t tliou 
he able to judge wladher tliore is any diliicnlty in going in 
and out. Know, then, that tliere is no lack ofeitheu* sc'ats or 
doors. As it is said iu (iriiunis-mal : — 

“ ‘ Five huudn'd doors * 

And forty more 
jMethiiik.s am in A allialla. 

Jhglit Imndn'd Uero<\s through each door 
SlTall issue forlli 
Against the wolf to eomhat.’ 

‘14. “A mighty baud of men must he in Valhalla,” said 

* As nsnal #ioro rigors are fiiiuncrati'd as follows : — Sid. A"id, Sjokirin, 
Ekiiin^ Svol, (lUTintJujp, Fjoriu, FimbuUhuh (fopuk (gamil and <F;ir- 

vinml. Mention is also inado of the rivers Thyn, Vin, Th.-ili, IJoll, (irad, 
truiuitlmiinii^ Konii, Uroiin^ Viua, Yeg^svimi and Thjddiiuma. 
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Gaiigler, and methiriks Olliii must l»o a great cliieflain to 
command such a numerous i host. But how do the heroes 
pass their tinlc wlien tliey are not drinking ?” 

“ Every day,” rejdied Hai% “ as soon as they liave dressed 
themselves they ride out into the court (or ii<*ld), and there 
light until they cut each otlicr in piecest This is their pastime, 
but wh(m meal-tide approa(dn^s they remount tlicir steeds and 
return to drink ili Valhajla [nn]. As it is suhl-- : — , 

“ * The lihnheriar all 
On Ocun ’s plain 
llcw daily each other. 

While eln^sen the slain are. 

From Ihli fniy they then ride, 

^ And drink ale with the ^Esir/ 

Thou hast thus* reason to say tliat Odin is greai and 
mighty, for there are many jiroofs of this. As it is said in the 
very words of the ^hlsir f*- 

“ ‘ The ash Yggdrasill , 

Is the iirst of trees, 

As Skidldadnir of ships, 

Odin of yEsir, 

^Shdpnir of steeds, 

Bifrost of hridg<Js, 

1 >ragi of hanls, 
llal)rdk of hawks. 

And (hirm of hounds is.’ ” 

OK THE HOUSE Sj.r.irNTJl. 

• 

42. “Thou madst mention,” said Oanglor, “of tlie horse 
Slei])nir. To whom docs lie belMig, and what, is«^ there to say 
respecting him? ” 

“ Thou scemest to know nothing either about Sleipnir or 
his origin,” retdied Har, “ but thou wilt no doubt lind what 
thou wait hear \vorthy of thy notice. Once on a tiu'K) when 
the gods were constructing theiV abodes, and® had already 

*’ I 

* In Vsiftlirwlnis-mil, st. 41. 
f 111 Gniiinis*mul, Bt, 43. 
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finishod Mklganl anti Valhalla, I oortaln .'trtlficor came and 
offorotl to huiid them, in the spi|L*e of thr^e half years, a re- 
piclenec so well forlitied tlijit they should he j)erfe<‘.tly safe 
from the incursion of the Frost-pfiauts, and the giants of the 
mountains, even altliougli they should have penetrated within 
Midgartl. ♦But ho dclnanded for his reward the goddess 
Frevia, togollier with the sun vtul muon. After long delibc* 
raliow the /h'sm agreed to his terms, video he would linisli 
tlie A\ludo work himself without any mie s assistance, and all 
within Ihc space of one winter, Imt if anv.*^hing remained un- 
lhir.h('d #)n tlie lirst day tif summer, he should forfeit ilie r5- 
ct^npensef ngretd ou, <>n being told these terms, llie artiiicer 
stipulated tliat he should hfi allowed tin* use of his 
culled Svadilfnri, and this, hy the advice of L(d\i, was granted 
to him. He at'cordingly set to ^^ovk on tin) iirst day of 
viuter, and during the night let his lioi;so draw stone for the 
building. Tiio enormons size of the stones struck the uFsir 
witli astonishment , and they saw^ clearly that the horse did 
one half more of tin* toilsome w’ork than his master. Their 
bargain, however, had been concluded in the imwnce of wit-* 
nesses, and eoulirinod lly soh'uiii oaths, for without these pre- 
eaiitions a giant would not have thought himself safe among 
tin* yh]^ir, (‘S])ecially wdicn TIuu* returned from an exi)editiou • 
lie had lln’ii undertaken towards the east agdnst evil demons. 

‘‘As the winter di’(‘W to a close the building was far ad- 
vanced, and the bulwarks were sulliciently high and massive 
to render this residence iinprcgnahlc. In short, when it 
wanted Init three days to summer the only ])art that remained 
to he tiui^hed was the gateway. Tiu ii sat the gods on their 
S(‘ats of just ice and entered into consultation, iiupiiring of one 
another who anujiig tliem couUl ha\c advised to give h’reyja 
away to Jiitunheiin, or to plunge the heavens in darlan^ss by 
l)ennitting tflo^iant to <*aiTV*awny the sun and moon. They 
all agreed that Jio one hut Loki, the son of Jaiufey, and the 
author of so many evil deeds, eould have given such bad 
counsel, jiiid that he sliould he put to a cruel death if lie diil 
not ooufrive sonic way m* other to prevent the artificer from 
completing higs task and, obtaining the stipulated recompense 
'J'hoy im mediate proceeded to lay hands on Ijoki, who, iii 
his ii-ight, promised upon oath that let it c*ost him what it 

F F 
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would, he would so manage Jaattors that the^mau should lose 
liis reward. That)- veiy iiigi it, whcu the artificer ivcut with 
Svadilfari for ' building stone, a mare suddenly ran out of a 
forest and began to neigh. The horse being thus excited, 
broke loose and ran after the marc into the forest, which 
oblig(‘d th(3 man also to run after his Itorso, and thus between 
one and the other the whole l ight was lost, so that at daAvn 
the work had not made the usual progress. The man seeing 
that he liad no other means of completing his task, resumed 
his ow^n gigantic st/'tiire, and tlie gods now clearly ]>er(*cived 
that it wjLs ill reality a Mountain-giant who had come, amoiigst 
them. No longer regarding their oaths, they, therelbre, callji^d 
TnrTlior, who iiuinediately ran to their assistance, and lifting up 
his mallet Mjcilnir paid tlui workman his wages, not with the 
suit and moon, and not oven liy sending liim back to .Idtuii- 
heim, for wdth the fii;st blow" he shattered tlie giant s skull to 
pieces, and liurled liim headlong into Nillhel. Ihit Loki 
had run sucli a race w’itli Svadilfari that shortly after he 
bore a grey foal wdth eight legs. 'Fliis is tin* horse Sleipnir, 
* which excels all horses ever possessed hy gods or men. It 
is thus said in the Voluspa, — 

“ ‘ Tlieu went the rulers there, 

All gods most holy, 
their seats aloft. 

And counsel together took, 

Who all the winsome air 
With guile luid blended. 

Or to the giant race 

O'S’s maiddn given 

Then Thor, wiio too was then-, 

Arose in wrathrtil mood, 

For seldom sits he still 
When such things lie heareth. * 

Annulled wore now all oaths, 

And words of promise fidr, 

And faitli, imt long before 
In cbuiicil jdighted.’” 

* Viz., Freyja, the wife of Odur. See ck. 3y, an^ ifiie word Udur, 0‘S, fa 
tke Olobsary, ^ 
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48. “What hast thou to say,' ch'manded Gangler, “of 
Skidbladnir, which thou toldst me was the best of ships ? 

Is tliere no other ship as good or as large ? ” 

“ 8kidblivlnir,” rcjdihd ilar, “is williout doubt tliehcst and 
most artfully constructed of any, but the slgip Naglfar is of 
larger size. "J'koy were dwarf's, the sons of Ivaldi, who built 
Skidbladnir, and made a present of her to Frey. She is so 
largo that all the iEsir wall i Ihcir weapons *#ind war stores 
room on Ji)oard her. As soon as the sails are set a favourable 
hgeeze arises jmd carries )ier to her place of destination, and 
she is made of so nmny pieces, and witU so much skillTiKat 
when she is not wanted for a voyage Frey may fold her 
tog(ilher like a piece of cloth, and put her in his pocket .” 

44. A good ship truly, is Skidbladnir,” said Gangler, 
“and many cunning contrivances and spells must, no doubt, 
have been used in her construction.’' 

THORS ADVEXTXniES OlSl HIS JOURNEY TO THE lAND OF THE 

GIANTS. 

“ T3ut tell me,” he ('Gangler) continned, “ did it over 
ha 2 ^])cu to Thor in his expeditions to he overcome either by * 
spells or by downright force ? ” 

“ Few can take upon them to aninn this,” r(‘plied TIar, 
“and y{*l it has often fared hard enough with liiiii; hut had 
he in reality been worsted in an}^ reiieouuter there would bo 
no lU'ed to make memtion of it, since all are bound to hclievo 
that nothing can resist Ins ])owcn\"^ 

“It would, therefore, appear,” said Gangler, “ that T havo 
ti,sked you of things that none «f you are able to tell me of.” 

“ Therc^ arc, indet'd, some such, rumours current among 
ns,’’ answcrcfl .lafnhar, “ but* they are hardly eredilde ; lunv 
ever, there is one sitting here can impart them to thee, and 
thou shouldst the rather believe him, for never having 3 "et 
utt('r(Ml an untruth, he will not now begin to deceive theo 
with fdL.e stones.” , 

“Here th^jn will T stand,” said Gangler, “and listen to 
what ye havo but if yc cannot answer m\" question 

satisfactorily^ 1 shall look u})on you as van(|uishod.” 

Then spake Third! and said, “ We can easily conceive 

1 ' 1 ? 2 
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that thou art desifous of kibwing these ticftngfs, but it be- 
hoves thee to g;.uirdK beeoining silence respecting them. The 
story I have to relate is this ; — 

“One clay the Ood Thor set out in his car drawn by two 
hc-goats, and accompanied by Loki, on a journey. Night 
coming on, they put ii]> at a poasanfs cottage, fwlien Tlior 
killed his goats,, and after Haying thejn, put them in the 
kettle. Wlien tlio llesli was sodden, he, safr down with his 
fellow-traveller to supper, and invited the peasant and liis 
family to ])artake of tbe^ n'past. The peasant’s son was naine*! 
Thjalfi, and his daughtcu* Jlbska. Thor bade them/hn>\w»all 
the bones into the goats’ skins whicli wer(j s^pread" out nQJU* 
the iiVe-plare, but yojing Tlijalli broke? one of tlu^ shank bom s 
with his knife to come at the marrow. 'J’hor liaving jnisse*! 
the night in the cottage, rose at the dawn of day, and Avheii 
he was dressed took his mallet ]\Ij(>Iihr, and lifting it nj), con- 
secrated the goals’ skins, wliich lie had no sooner done than 
the two goats re-assinncd their wonted form, only that one of 
•them now limped on one of its hind logs. Thor jierec'hing 
this, said that the jH'asaut, or one of his family, had handled 
the shank hoiic of tliis goat too roughly, for he saw clearly 
^ that it wa.s broken. It may readily ho imagined how fright- 
onccl the ])(;asant Mas when lie saw ^J’lior knit his hrotvs, and 
grasp llie handle ‘of his mallet ivith sueli force that tin' joints 
of his iingers hei'amo while from tlie exertion. ]<"(*aring to be 
struck (b)N\n by tbc very looks of ibe god, the peasant and 
liis fiimily made joint suit f(»r pardon, otlering ivhalever tliey 
poss(‘ssed as an atonement for the oilencMi c.onimith'd. 'J’hor, 
seeing their fear, desist ech from his wrath, and became more 
placable, and linally contented himself by requiring tbc 
peasant’s cliildren, Tlijalli and’Hdska, wbo became his liond- 
servants, and liav(? followed Ihni^over since. 

45. “Leaving his goats with the peasant, Thor proceeded 
eastward on the road to .Ibtunhcim, until he came to the 
shores of a vast and dee]) sea, wliich having passed over he 
penetrated into a strange country along with his conmaiiions, 
Loki, 4’hjalii, and Idiska. They had not gone far bemvo they 
saw before tliem an immense forest, through whicli tliey 
wandered all day. Thjalti was of all inlf; the swiftest of 
fool. He boro Thor’s Mallet, hut the forest was a had place 
for finding anything eatable to stow in it. When it becaiiio 
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(lark, they searched on all widos ior a placij where they might 
pass the night, and at last eamJ to a very large hall with an 
entrance that took nj) tlio whoh/ brcadtli/of ofic of the ends 
of the building. Jicu’c they chose them a place to sleep in; 
but towards midnight were alarmed by an earthquake whi(ih 
shook the whole editic'j. Thor, rising up, called on his com- 
panions to seek with him a jjlacf of safety. On the right they 
foun^ an adjoining chamber, into which tht?y Entered, but whilo 
the others, tremhlilig with fear, crej^t into the furthest comer 
of this retreat, "J'lior remained at the doorway with his mallet 
iii^liis hand, j)repared to defend himself, w^iatever might hap- 
pen. A* terrible groaning wfis heard during the night, and 
al dawn of day, Thor wvnt out and observed lying nefyj.him 
a man of enormous bulk, who sh‘])t and* snored pretty loudly. 
Thor could now account for the iioisc^ they had beard over 
night, ami girding on bis licit of Prowess, increased tliat 
divine strougtli which he now stood in‘ need of. The giant 
awakening, rose up, and it is said that for once in his life Thor 
was afraid to make use of his mallet, and contented himself 
by simpl}' asking the giant bis naim\ • 

“‘My nanu; is Ski'}'mir,’ said the other, ‘but I need not . 
ask tliy name, for 1 know tliou art tlie God Thor. Put wdiat 
hast thou done with my glove And stretching out his hand* 
Skrymir picked up his glove, whicdi Thor then i)erceived 'was 
what they luul taken over night for a hall, chamber where 
they liacl sought refuge beiug the llmmb. Skiymir then 
asked wdu'ther they would have his fellowship, and 'J’hor con- 
senting, the giant o])cncd his W’allet and began to eat his 
breakfast, 'llior and bis (‘ompanions having also taken their 
morning rtq)ast, thougli iii anutlfer place, Skrymir proposed 
that they should lay their provisions together, which Thor also 
assented to. The. giant thou put all the meat into one walh't, 
which lie jlung on his ba 4 *k ami went l)cft)re them, taking 
tremendous strides, llie whole day, and at dusk sought out 
for them a place where tiny might y)ass the night under a 
larg(* oak tree. Skrymir tlieii told tliem tliat he would lie 
down to sleep. ‘ I»ut ttike ye the wallet,’ lie added, ‘ and 
prex>arc y<»uj^ supper.’ • * 

Skrymir soon fell asleep, and began to snore strongly, but 
incredible tliou^^fi it may appear, it must nevertheless be told. 
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that when Thor nijiiie to ojioL tlic wallet, ho (X)uh] not untie a 
single knot, nor reveler a sii^^le string looser than it was be- 
fore. ■ Seeing that Kts labour Svas in vain. Thor became wroth, 
and grasping his mallet Avith both hands while he advanced 
a step forward, launched it at the giants liead. Skrymir 
awakening, merely asked whether a lei/ had not fallen on his 
head, tftid whether they had ijujipod and were ready to go to 
sleep. Tlior answered that they were just going to sleep, 
and so saying, and laid liimself d'own under anolher 

oak tree. Hut sletm came not that night to 'J'lior, and wdjon 
he remarked that Skrymir snored again so loud that tjie forest 
re-echoed with the noise*, Ik* arose*, and grasping lii^ mallet, 
lamwhcd it with such force that it sunk into the giants skuTll 
iij) to the handle. Skrymir awakening, cried out — 

“ ‘What s the matter? divl an acorn fall on my licad ? IIow 
fares it wdth thee, Thor ? ’ 

‘‘ But I’hor went avvay hastily, saying tliat ho had just then 
awoke, and that us it was only midnight iliere was still time 
for sleep, lie hoNyCY(*r j*estdvc(I that if In* liad an opportunity 
•of striking a third blow, it should settle all matters between 
, them. A littli^ hofoi'c day-hreali ho p<‘i'coiv(?d that [Skrymir 
was again fast asleep, and again grasjaiig his mallet, 
, dashed il with such violence that it forced ils> way into the 
giant's cheek iij) to the handle. But Skrymir sat up, and 
stroking liis che^v, said — 

“ ‘ Are there any l)ir<ls ])(‘rchod on this ti*ee ? Methought 
when I aw'oke some moss from tin* hraiiches fell on my head. 
What! Art tliou awake, 'J1ior? ]\I(*thinks it is time for 
us to get uj> and dress ourselves ; hut you have not now a long 
way hel’ore you to tlie city t*allcd TTgard. 1 liavc heard you 
whispering to one anotlicr that i am jiot a man of 
small dimensions ; but if you come into LTgard you will see 
there many m(*.n much taller tiiaii •myself. \Vhcvei’)rc 1 advise 
you, when you come thei’c, not to make too much of yourselves, 
for tJie folio w'ers of lJtgard-j4oki w ill not brook the boasting of 
sueli mannikins as yo are [cej. Thohe^t thing you could do 
would probably bo to turn back again, but if you pcrifist in 
going on, take the rdlidlhat leads c^istward, fol* iu^ik* now lies 
northward to those rocks wliich you may see in the distance.’ 

“ Hereupon, lie threw Iris wallet over liSi^ shoulders and 
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turned away froili thorn into the ;|forest, and. I could never hear 
tliat, Thor wished to meet with llim a sce-tuid time. 

40. “ 'J’hof and his companion? i)roceodi/d on Their way, and 
towards noon dtiscried a city standing in the middle of a plain. 
It was so lofty tliat they were obliged to bend their necks 
quite back pii their sliiailders ere they could see to the top of 
it. On arriving at the walls ^ley found the gateway closed 
tvitU a. gate of.. bars strongl}*^ l()(‘ked and Ixfltcd. Thor, after 
trying in vain to o]V‘ii it, on'pt with his com])aiiions through 
the hars, and thus succt oded ii\ gaining admission into the 
city. Sj^Ming a larg(^ ]>alace ho4bro theiit with the door wide 
open, th'^y we»t in and found a iinmbe'* of men of prodigious 
stature sitting on beiudies in lh(i hall. ( Join g furl bc^fc. they 
eaiiK' before the. king, I -Igard-l joki, ^^hom they saluted with 
great res]»eet. Tlunr salutations were however returned by a 
couteinpluous look from llu* king, who^ after regarding them 
for soHJO time, said with a scornful smile — 

“ ‘ It is tedious to ask for tidings of a long ,iourncy, yet if 1 
do not mistake me, that slri]»ling there must he Aku-d’lior. 
rerha]>s,’ ho added, addressiiig himself to Thor, ‘ thou maysl 
he talk*r than thou appear<*sL to be. .But what are the feats • 
that tlaai and thy follo\Ys deem yourselves skilled in, for no 
otic is 2 »crmitto<l to remain hero who docs not, in some feaS 
or other, excel all other rmm.’ 

feat 1 know,’ r('])lied la^ki, ‘ is ToVt^t quicker than 
any one else, and in this J am ready to give a 2 >i'oof against 
any one here wlio may choose to compdo with me.' 

“ ‘ That will indeed bo a feat,’ said XTgard-TiOki, ‘ if thou 
jicrformest what thou ])romisest, and it shall be tried fortliwitli.’ 

“lie then ordered one of his men, who was sitting at tho 
further end of tlu^ bench, am\ whose name was Ijogi to come 
forward and try his bkill with Loki. A trough filled wdlh 
flesh meat'^ui^dng boon set'll! the ball floor, T^oki jdaced him- 
self at one end, and J^ogi at tlu' other, and each of them be- 
gan to eat ag fust as lie could, until they met in the middle 
of tlie trough. But it was found that lioki had only 
oaten ^he flesh, whereas his adversary laid devoured both ilesh 
and hone, aaid tjie trough to hoot. All the comjiany therefore 
adjudged that i-pki was vanquished. 

^ i, t. Dexoiiriiig fuimc. 
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“ Uigard-Loki t^ien asked hvhalfcMt the yoking man >vlio ac- 
companied Tlior muld ]H‘j*fLnn. answered that ho 

would run a rrtcci A\Vdi any one who might he matched against 
him. The king ohserve(l that skill in runniug was sonielhing 
to boast of, but tliat if the youth would win the match he 
must dis2)lay great agility. 11(3 tluai j*roso and went wdtli all 
who wiii’O 2 >rcsent to a plain \^here there was good ground for 
running on, and •calling a young man nanie/i Hugi rbade 
him run a match with Thjalli. In the llrst com*s() Jlugi so 
much outstrif)j)cd Ids conqu^titor tliat ho turned hack and met 
hkn not far from tlio starling-place. ^ ,, 

“ ‘ Thou must ply tliy legs better, Tbjalfj,’ said Utgard-Lo^d, 
‘if thou \vilt will the match, tliough I must needs say that 
there never came a nnin here swifter of foot tlian tlioii art.’ 

“ 111 tlie second course, Thjulti was a full how-shot from tlio 
goal when Hugi arrived at it. 

“ ‘ ilost bravely dost thou run, Thjalii,' said rtgard-Loki, 
‘ tliough thou wilt not, methiuks, win thci match. Jiut the 
third eoursc must deeide.’ 

• “ They accordingly ran a third time, but Jlugi bad already 
reached the goal befoiv Tlijalli bad got half way. All wlio 
were ])r( 3 sciit tlnm cried out that there had been a sullicieiit 
# trial of skill in this kind of e\<3ivise. 

“ V Igard-Tioki then asked Thor in what feats lie would choose 
to give })roof ‘\h^tliat dexterity for wliicli h(3 was so famous. 
Thor replied, that he w’ould begin a drinking match witli any 
one. Utgard-Loki consciit(‘d, and entering the palace, hade 
his cuphear( 3 r bring the large horn wliicli liis followers w('rc 
obliged to drink out of when they had trespassed in any way 
against established usage [dd]. The cii])bear(jr laaing pie- 
sented it to Thor, Utgard-Loki ^aid — 

“'Wlioever is a good drink(3r will eni])1y that horn at a 
single draught, though some mcu'makc two of if, but the most 
puny drinker of fill can do it ut three.’ 

“Thor looked at the horn, which seemed of no extraordinary 
size, though somewhat long; however, as Im was very thirsty, 
he set it to his lips,^ and without drawing breath 2 )ulled as 
long «and as deeply as he could, that lie might ntl b<i obliged 
to make a second draught of it; but wlieii^^'c set tbe born 


t. c. Srii’it ov Tliuii;iht. 
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down and looke(?iu, ho could sc^Jrcoly pcrc^iive that Iho lifj[uor 
was diminished. I * 

•‘‘Tis well dninkcii,’ exclfnined Ut4fii’<l--rjoki, ‘ tliongh 
notliing much to boast of; and 1 would not liave believed had 
it boon told me that Asa-Tlior could not luive taken a greater 
drauglit, bijt thou no doubt nioanost to make amends at the 
second pull.’ • 

“.H’lior, ^YitlJput answering, went to it again with all his 
niiglit, but when ho took the horn from his mouth it seemed 
to liim as if he had drunk rather less than before, although 
the horij could now be carried without spifling. • 

no:i’, Thor/ said ITgard-Loki; ‘thou must not 
S})are thyself more in performing a foatMhan hetits thypskill; 
but if thou meaiuist to drain the horn *at the third draught 
thou must pull deeply; and I must needs say that thou wilt 
not be called so mighty a man hero as^ thou art aniong the 
u'Esir, if thou showest no greater prowess in other feats than, 
melhinks, will be shown in this.’ 

“ Thor, full of wrath, again set the horn to his lips, and ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to empty it entirely, but on look-* 
ing in found that the liquor was only a little lower, upon 
which he resolved to make no furtlier attempt, but gave back 
the horn to the cupbearer. 

“ ‘ I now see plainly,’ said Utgard-TiOki, ‘ that thou art not 
quite so stout as wo thougiit thee, but wilt any other 

feat, though, melhinks, thou art not likely to hear any prize 
away with thee lienee.’ 

“ ‘ 1 will try another feat,’ replied Thor, ‘ and I am sure 
such draughts as I have been drinking would not have boon 
reckoned small among the .^Esir; Lut what new trial hast tliQii 
to propose?’ • 

“* We have a very trifling game here,’ answered TJtgard- 
Loki, ‘ in \thiipli we exercise none but childi’Cii. It consists 
in merely lifting my cat from the ground, nor should I have 
dared to mention such a feat to Asa-Thor if 1 had not already 
observed that thou art by no means what we took thee for.’ 

Ai. he linished speaking, a largo grey cat sprung on the 
hall floon iTlior advancing put his hand under the cat’s belly, 
and did his u^rnost to raise him from the floor, but tbe cat 
bending his back had, notwithstanding all Thor's ellort^, only 
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one of his feet liftpd up, seekiig wlhcli, Thor ‘made no further 
attempt. i 1 

“‘This tridl has turned cM,’ said Utgard-Loki, ‘just as ] 
imagined it would; the cal is large, but Thor is little in com- 
parison to our men.’ 

“ ‘Little as YO call me,’ answered iTlior, ‘let mo see \\lio 
amongst you will come hithertiiow 1 am in wrath, and wrestle 
with me.’ ' , • 

“ ‘ I see no one here,' said Utgard-Loki,* looking at the men 
Bitting on the benches, ‘wIjo would not think it beneath liim 
t(y WTestle witli thtfi' : let somebody, however, call lusher t«hat. 
old crone, my nurse Elli -s and li‘t Thor wnj^tle w^ith hei;iif 
he wjJl. She lias thrown to the ground many a man not less 
Btrong and mighty than this Tlior is.’ 

“A toolliless old woman then entered llie hall, and w’os told 
by Ltgard-Loki to take hold of Thor. 'The tale is shortly 
told. The moi’o Thor tightened his hold on tlio crone the 
firmer* she stood. At JiJiiglh, after a very violent struggle, 
Thor began to lose bis footing, and vas linally brought down 
•upon one knee. Ttgard-Loki then told them to desist, 
adding that Tlior had now no occasion l(j ask any one else in 
the hall to wrestle with liiiii, and it was also getting late. 
# He thcrcliu’e showed ’J’hor and his companions to their seats, 
and they jiassed tlie night tliere in good cheer. 

47. “ The inorniiig, at break of day, ’Hior and his com- 
panions dressed themselves and ]»ropnred for their departure. 
Utgard-Jjold then came and ordere d a table to be set for 
them, on which tliere w^as no lack cither of victuals or drink. 
After tlie repast I'tgard-Loki led them to the gate of the 
city, and, on ])arting,- asked 'J’hor how^ he thought Jiis journey 
had turned out, and whether, lie had met with any men 
stronger than himself. Thor told liini that ho could not 
deny but that he had broiiglit grefat shaiiu^ on hiniVfeelf. ‘ And 
what grieves me most,’ he added, ‘ is that ye will call me a 
man of little worth.’ 

“ ‘ Nuy,’ said Utgard-Loki, ‘it hc^hovos me to tell Ihoc the 
truth now tliou art out of the city, which so long as 1 lifve, and 
liave my way, thou shalt ucver re-enter. And by Aiy troth, had 

t • 
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J Iviiown beforehand that thou na/lst so mueji strength in thee, 
and wouldsl. brought me s<| near toya great mishap, I 
woubl not liavc suffered ihcc to enter tlii/time* Know then 
that T have all along deceived thee by my illusions ; first, in 
the forest, where I arrived before tliec, and there thou wert 
nol. able? to vntie the WiJllet, because 1 had bound it with iron 
wire, in such a manner that tlioii couldst not discover how 
the lAiot ought to lx; loosened. After this, thou gavest me 
tlmx^ blows with thy mallet; tlio first, though the least, W’ould 
liiivo cnd(*d my days liad it fiillcn on me, but 1 brought a 
rodey ni(#iutain liotbre ni(^ which tliou didst not perceive, afld 
iii#tliis monntalfi thou wilt find three, glens, one of them re- 
miirkahly deep. Tlicse are the dints nidtlc by tli}'' malKt. I 
lia\e made use of similar illusions in the contests ye have had 
with my foll(»wers. In the lirst, Loki, like hunger itself, 
devoured all that was set before him, hut -Logi was, in reality, 
nothing cUc than ardent lire, and therolbro consumed not 
only tlio meat hut the trough which held it. liugi, with 
whom Thjalli oouKuidcd in running, Avas Thought, and it was 
im])ossihle for Tbjalli tp keep pace with that. When thou, hi* 
thy turn, didst try to empty the horn, thou didst perform, by • 
my trotli, a deed so marvellous, that had ] not seen it myself I 
should never have believed it. For one end of that horn • , 
ix-achcd Ihc sea, which thou wast n .u aware ()f, but Avlieii thou 
eomost to the shore thou wilt perceive Iioav mu\?i the sea has 
sunk by thy draughts, wliicli have eausod what is now called 
the ebb. Tliou didst, perform a feat no less wonderful by 
lifting up the cal, and to tell thee the truth, when we saw that 
one of l:is paws was off the lloot^ we were all of us terror- 
stricken, for A\hat thou lookest for a e.at. was in reality tho 
great Midgard scrjicnt that cmcompassctli tlic whole earth, 
and ho was then barely long enough to inclose it between his 
hc3a(] and ta?l,«so high had l-hy hand raised him uj) towards 
h(‘aven. 'I’hy wrestling with Elli was also a most astonishing 
feat, for there was never yet a man, nor ever shall he, wdiom 
Old Age, for such in fa(;t Avas Elli, Avill not sooner or later lay 
low if ho abide her coming.^ Out now a^AA^e arc going to jiart, 
let me tell lAee that it Avill he better for both of us if thou 
never como ncr«> me again, for shoiildst thou do so, 1 shall 
again defmid myself by other illusions, so that tliou wilt*ncver 
prcvtdl against me.* 
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‘‘ On Ik Ariiifj l^iest^ wonl^, Thor, in a nigo, hiitl hold of his 
mallet niid would hn VO Liuurhed it at hhu, bu^, IJtgard ljoki 
had disap [)C‘ared, tXd when Thor would have returned to the 
city to destro}^ it, lie found nothing around him l>ut a verdant 
plain. Ih-oceeding, therefore, on his way, he rtKurned with- 
out stoj)ping to Thrudvaiig. Tint lio^iad alri^ady. resolve'd to 
make that attack on the JMiilgard seq)ent Avhieh afterwai'da 
took place. I tAist,” comdiKhal 'rhridi, ‘‘ thyt thou wilt now 
acknowledge that no one can tell thee truer tidings than llioso 
thou hast heard respecting this journey of TJior to Jdtuiiheim.” 

^ ‘ f. m 

now THOR WENT TO FISH FOR THE MlDGAJtD SlAlPF-NT.^ 

4^.. “ I find hy your account/’ said (iangh'r, “ that TJlgard- 
Loki possesses great 'miglit in himself, lliough he has I’ccoursc 
to spells and illusions ; l)ut his power nijiy l)e seen l>y his fol- 
lowers being in every res])eet so skilful and dexterous. JLlut 
tell nio, did Tlior ever a\engc this atVront?” 

“ It is not unknown,” rejdiial liar, “ thougli nobody luis 
talked of it, that Thor was <l(*tenuin()d to niakc^ amends for 
• the journey Just si)oken of, and he had not bt'cii long at honu' 
ere he set out again so hastily that he had neither his car nor 
his goats, nor any followers with him. 11c went out of Mid- 
f gard under the semblance of a young man, and came at dusk to 
the dwelling of a giant called Jlymir. HcrcTlior j)assed the 
night, hut a;-^v?rd\ of day, when he perceived tliat Jlymir wus 
making his boat ready for fishing, lie arose and dressed him- 
self, and begged the giant would let him row out to sea with 
him. Hyinir answered, that a puny stri])ling like he was 
could he of no great use to him. * Jhjsides,’ lie added, ‘ thou 
wilt caich tliy death of cold if 1 go so far out and remain so 
long as 1 am accustomed to do.^ Thor said, that for all that, 
he would row as far from the land as Hyiuir had a mind, ami 
was not sure wdiich of them wcnild he the fijrsfr who raiglit 
wish to row^ back again. At the saiiu' time ho W’as so enraged 
that he felt sorely inclined to let his mallet ring on the 
giants skull without further delay, hut intending to try his 
strength elsewhere, he stifled Ins wTath, and asked tJlymir 
what he meant to bait with. JJyinir told him totolook out for 
a bait himself, Thor instantly went up to a^l^erd of oven that 
belonged to the giant, and seizing the largest hull, that bon? 
the name of Himiubrjot, wrung olf liis liead, and returning 
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with it to the ho^^t, j)ut out to sea with Hj^mir. Thor rowed 
aft with two oars, aiul 'with such ^brcc tlint*Hymir, who rowed 
Ml, the prow,* saw, 'with suqu'i!^*, how swiftly, the boat was 
d l iven forward. Tic then observed that they were come to 
the ]»1a( e whore lie was wont to anj^lc for flat lish, but Thor 
Mssurod him that they hnd better ^o on a good w^ay further. 
Th(*y accordingly continued to ply their oars, until Hyniir cried 
out that if they did not stop flicy would Iik) in danger from 
the great. Midgitrd *^erj)Ciit. Notwithstanding this, Thor per 
sisUal in rowing further, and in spite of ilyiiiir*.s renion- 
sl ranees was a great while before he wouh»lay dowm his otu's. 
11c theil^took out a lislihig-line, exl rein el}" strong, furnished 
Avtth an equalTy strong hook, oil wliielj. ho fixed ihc^huirs 
Ik'.uI, and cast iiis liia; into the sea. T2he hait soon reached 
tlie bottom, and it may be truly said that Thor then deceived 
tlu* Midgard serpent not a wbit less than lUgard-Loki had 
deceive d Thor when he obliged him to lift up the serpent in 
his hand : for the nionstcu* greedily caught at the bait, and 
tlit‘ hook s.t lick fast in his ]»alate. Stung with the pain, the 
st'r])enl tugged at tlic hook so vioh ntly, that Thor was obliged 
lo hold fast wit h both hands by the ])(*gs that bear against the . 
oars. Jhit, his wrath now’ wa.\<al liigh, and assuming all his 
divine power, he jmllcd so hard at the line that his feet forced, 
their way through the boat an<l went down to the bottom of ' 
the s(*a, whilst with his hands he drew’ up il-^..^'j*pciit to the 
side of Ui(’ \ess('l. It is impossible lo express i>y Avords the 
dreailful scone that now toi»k placi'. Thor, on one hand, dart- 
ing looks of iri‘ on the s(‘r])ent, whilst the nionslcr, rearing 
his head. sj)oute(l out Hoods of Aonoin upon him. It is said 
that when the giant llymir htdi'Md the serpent, he turned 
pale and trembled with fright, and seeing, inoi-eoAcr, that the 
Avaler was entering his boat on all sides, he took out his knife, 
just as raised his malV;t aloft, and cut die lino, on which 

the serpent sunk again under watm’. Thor, liotv ever, launched 
his mallet a.t him, and there arc some who say that it struck 
otT the monster's head at the bottom of the sea, hut one may 
assert, with more certainty that he still lives and lies in the 
oc.ean TIku- then Struck Jlyinir such a blow' willi his 

fist, nigh the. ear, that the giant fcdl headlong into tin* water, 
and Tlior, wadiifb* with rapid strides, soon came lo tla* laud 
again.'’ 
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THE SHEATH OF iBALDtJR THE GOOD. 

49. “ Verily,” 4ii<l G-anJjler, “ it was a famoas exploit 
which Thor performed on that journey, but did any other 
such events take place among the .^sir? ” 

“ Ay,” replied Har, “I can tell thee of another event which 
tlie ^sir deemed of much greater importance. 'Thou must 
know, therefore, that Baldur flie Good having been tormented 
with terrible dreams, indicating that his life Avas in great 
peril, communicated them to the assemhlod who re- 

solved to conjure all things to avert from him the threatened 
danger. Then Frigga exiu*4ed an oath from fire aj?d wat*er, 
from iron, and all pther metals, as avcH as from sloin?^, 
eaillis’, diseases, hcas,^s, birds, poisons, and creejnng things, 
that none of them would do any harm to Baldur. WJicn this 
was done, it became a favourite pastime of the iEsir, at their 
meetings, to get Baldtir to stand up and serve tliem as a mark, 
some hurling darts at him, some stones, wliile otlicrs hewed 
at him with their swords a?id battlo-ux('s, for do tliey what 
/hey Avould none of lliern could harm him, and this was re- 
garded by all as a great honour shown to Baldur. But when 
Loki, the son of Tjauley, beheld the scene, ho was sorely vexed 
that Baldur Avas not hurt. Assuming, tliend’oro, tlie sha])e of 
*a Avoman, he Avent to Fensalir, the mansion of Frigga. 'I'hat 
goddess, Avhen^^J^ saAv the pretended Avoman, inrjnired of her 
if she knevv what the yKsir Aveixj doing at their meetings. 
She replied, that they Avere throAving darts and stones at 
Baldur without being able to hurt him. 

“ ‘ Ay.’ said I^’rigga, ‘ neither metal nor wood can hull; 
Baldur, for I have exacted an oath from all of them.’ 

“ ‘ A^^iat!’ exclaimed the Avoinau, ‘ have all things sw’orn to 
spare Bddur?’ * 

“ ‘ All things,’ replied Frigga, ‘ exc(‘pt one little^ shrub that 
grows on the eastern side of Valh.rila, and is called .IMislletoe, 
and Avhich I thought too young and feehlt; to crave an oath from.’ 

“ As soon as Loki heard tliis he Avent away, and, resuming 
his natural shape, cut off the mistletoe, and njpairod to the 
place Avhere the gods were, assembled. There ho found Hodur 
standing apai't, witliout partaking of the sports., on account of 
his blindness, and going up to liirii, said, ‘ Why dost thou not 
also throw sometliing at Baldur ? ’ 
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“ ‘Because Itam hliiid,’ answered Hodur, ‘and see not 
where Baldur is, and have, moreover, Clothing to throw 
with.’ • ^ * 

“ ‘ Come then,’ said Loki, ‘ do like fhe rest, and show 
honour to Baldur hy throwing this twig at him, and 1 will 
direct thy arm toward the place whore lie stands.’ 

“ Hodurlhen took the mistletoe, and under the guidance of 
Loki. darted it at Baldur, who, pierced through and through, 
fell down lifcleJl!^. •Purely never was there witnessed, cither 
among gods or men, a more atrocious deed than tliis ! When 
Baldur fell the ^Ksir were struck speeclilese with liorror, and 
then ihe^ looked at each other, and all w'ere of one mind to 
la^ hands on liim who had done the .deed, hut tliey were 
obliged to delay their vengcianoe out of vospect for tlie sacred 
place (Peace-stead) where they wore assembled. They at 
length gavfi vent to their grief hy loud lam<mtations, tliough 
not one of ihom could tind wtjixIs to ox]^ft‘ess the poignancy of 
his feelings. Odin, ospeoially, was more sensible than the 
others of the loss they had suffered, for he foresaw what a 
detriment Baldur s death would he to the Ji)sir. When the^ 
gods came to lh(uns(‘Ives, Frigga asked who among them 
wished to gain all li(*r love and good will ; ‘ 1 or this,’ said 
she, ‘ shall ho have who will ride to Ifel tod try to find 
Baldur, and oiler llola a ransom if she will let him return to* 
Asgurd whereupon IJennod, sumamed thr ,?^^inil)le, the son 
of Odin, offered to undertake the ^iournoy. Wlin’s horse 
Sleipnir was then led forth, on which llonnod mounted, and 
galloped away on liis mission [ff]. 

‘‘ The -idj^sir then took the dead body and hore it to the sea- 
shore, V. here stood Baldur’s slh]> Mringhorn, which ]»as8ed for 
the largest in the world. But when (h(‘y wanted to launch it 
in order to make Baldur ’s fuifcral pile on it, 1 he 3 "^^ere unable 
to make it In this ooyjuiicture they sent to Ji)tuiiheim 

for a certain giantess named II^uTokin, who came mounted on 
a wolf, having UNisted scrj)ciits for a bridle. As soon as she 
alighted, Odin ordered four Berserkir to hold her steed fa.st, 
who were, howcv<*r, obliged to throw the animal on the ground 
ore tlnw could oHoct tljcii* pm7>ose,r Ilyrrokiii tlien wiait to 
the slii]), anrl with a single push set it alloat, hut llu‘. motion, 
was so violent*#hat lire sparkled from the rollers, and the 
earth shook all around. Thor, enraged at the sight, grasped 
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his mallet, and hut for the interference of •the JEsir would 
have broken the Vomans skull. Jlaldurs body was then 
borne to the fitncrai pile on |oard the ship, and this ceremony 
had such an eflect on Nanna, the daughter of Nep, that her 
heart broke with grief, and her body was burnt on the same 
pile with Ijer husband s. Thor then ijtood up and hallowed 
the ])ilo with Mjuliiir, and during the eerernonV kicked a 
dwarf named Tjitur, who was running before his feet, into the 
lire. ITiere was a vast concourse of vari<!iis tviiuls of people 
at Ibildur’s obsequies. First eanii^ Odin, accompanied hy 
l)’igga, the Valkyijior aud his ravtms ; then .bT*ey in Ins car 
drawn hy the hoar named Oiillinhursti or Slidrugtann?; llcuin- 
dall rode his horse cjillcd (julllopp, and Fi’ejqa drove in hTr 
chariot drawn hy cats.. I'licre w(n*e also a great many Frost- 
giants and giants of tlie mountains present. Odin laid on 
the ])ile the gold ring called Draujmir, which afterwards ac- 
quired the property \)f producing every ninth night oiglit 
rings of equal weight. Jbildiir s horse was hid to tlio ])i](^ 
fully caparisoned, aud consumed in the same Haines on tlie 
J)ody of his master. 

Meanwliile, Hermod was proceeding on his mission. For 
the space of nine days, and as many nights, ho rode througli 
deej) gleiis so dark that lie could not discern anything until 
*he arrived at the river Oidll, which Ik* passed over on a 
bridge eovere^,Jiiith glittering gold. Modgudur, the maidim 
who ke]>t ihb bridge, asked liim liis name and lineage, telling 
him that the day hcfui'c live bands of dead jiersoiis had ridden 
over the bridge, and did not shake it so mucli as be alone. 
* Hut,’ she added, ‘ thou hast not death's hue on thee, why 
then rides! th<ju Ik re oii way to IlcdV’ 

“‘T ride to Ilel,’ answered Jlermod, ‘to seek Baldur. 
Hast thou perchance seen him ]ftiss tliis way ’ 

“ ‘ Baldur,’ she r(;])lied, ‘ hath j-id den oVt r bridge, 

hut there bolow', towards the nor Jj, lies the w’ay*to the abodes 
of death.’ 

“ Hermod then pursued his journey until lie came to the 
barred gates of Jlel. Here h(* alighted, girthed liis saddle 
tighter, and rc moun I iftg, chapped hotli spurs tt>his^ horse, wTio 
cleared the gate by a tremendous leap without touching it. 
Hermod then rode on to the jialaeo, wliero lu^ fctiiid his brother 
Baldur occupying the most distinguished seal in the hall, and 
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passed the night in his company. The ngxt morning he he- 
sought Hela (Death) to let Baldiir ride home witli liim, as- 
suring her tllat nothing but laioentatioyrs were to be heard 
among the gods. Ilcla answered that it should now be tried 
whether Baldnr was so beloved as he wrs said to be. 

“ ‘ If therefore,’ slid added, * all things in the world, both 
living and lifeless, weep for him, then shall he return to the 
/FiSir, but if any one thing speak against him or refuse to 
weep, he sliall he l?ept in lied.’ 

ilerrnod then rose, and Baldur led him out of the liall and 
ga' e liim the ring Draupnir, to i)reseiitas A keepsake to Odin. 
Ts^xnna aVo sent Krigga a linen cassock and other gifts, and 
to Fulla a gold linger- ring, llermod t!hcn rode baek-to As- 
gard, and gave an acoount of all he hadlieard and witnessed. 

“The gods upon this despatched messengers throughout 
the Avorld, to beg tiverything to weep, in order that Baldur 
might he delivered from llel. All things very willingly com- 
plied with this request, both men and every other living being, 
as well as earths and stones, and trees and metals, Just as tliou 
must have seen these things weep when tlicy are brought fronr 
a cold place into a hot one. As the mo^scugers wTre return- 
ing with the conviction that their mission had been quite sue- 
cesslul, they found an old bag natned Thankt silling in a* 
cavern, and begged her to weep Baldur out of 11 ek Ihit she 
answered, * • 

“ ‘ Tbaukt will wail 
With arid teais 
Baldur s hale tire. 

Nought, quick oi*dead, 

By man's sou gain I, 

Let Hela hold what’s hors.’ 

It was strolFlgly suspected that this hag was no other than 
l.oki himself, w’bo never ceased to work evil among the 
/Esir.'’ 


THE FI.fGIIT AND PUNISHMENT OF LOKT. 

TiO. “ Fivil* are the deoils of Loki truly,’* said G angler; 
“ first of all in having caused Baldur to be? slain, and then 
pieventing him from being delivered out of liel. But was he 
not punished for these crimes ? ” 


o G 
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“Ay/' replied liar, “and in such a mainK^r that he will 
long repent having" coinuiittcd them. Wlien ho perceived 
liow cxas]>erated the ^ods worrfs ho fled and hid hhiiself in the 
mountains. There he built him a dwelling with four doors, so 
that he could see everything that passed around him. Often 
in the daytime he assumed the likeness, of a salmon, and con- 
cealed himself under the watejvs of a cascade called Fninan- 
gursfors, where hd'employed himself in divining and circum- 
venting whatever stratagems the ./Ksir niiglif liave recourse 
to ill order to catch him. One day, as he sat in his dwelling, 
lie took ilax and yat'n, iiiid worked them into meshes in tlio 
manner that nets liave since been made by lislKjrnien^I Odin, 
liowevu’*. had desi‘ried his retr(*at out of lllidskialf, and J^oTvi 
becoming aware that ‘the gods were approaching, threw his 
net into the lire, and ran to conceal himself in the river. 
AVlicn the gods ontca'od tin* house, Jvvasir, who was the most 
ilisliuguislied among them all for his (juickness and piTietra- 
lion, traccal out in the hot eud^ers the \estiges of the net 
which had been burnt, and told Odiu that it must bo an in- 
dention to catch lisJi. Whereupon litey sot to woik and wove 
a net after the model they sa^\ imprinted in the ashes. 'J’his 
net, when ^ini.'^lled, they threw into the ri\cr in which .Loki 
<liad hidden himself. 'I’lior liehl one end of the net, and all 
the other gods laid hold of the other (aid, thus jointly drawing 
it along tlug^r^eain. Xotwithslanding all their precautions 
the net passed over Loki, who had crej)t between two stones, 
and the gods only j>ereeived that some living thing had touched 
the meshes. 'I’lu^y lliert forc cast their not a second time, 
hanging so great a weight to it that it everywhere raked tlio 
hod of the river. Jiut Loki, perc(‘i\iiig tliut he had but a 
sliort distance from the sea, swam onwards and len])t over iho 
net into the waterfall. 'Llie yKsir instmilly followed him, 
and divided themselves into two hiuids. d m)r, wadi-ig along iu 
mid-stream, followed the net, whilst the others dragged it 
along towards the sea. Jioki then per(!eived that he had 
only two chances of est^.ape, eitlua- to swim out to sea, or to 
leap again over the net. lie chose the hitter, but as he took 
a tremendous leap 'I’hor caught hiih in liis hand. , Being, how- 
(jver, extremely slijipcry, he would have escaried had not d'hor 
held liim fast by the tail, and tliis is the reirson why salmons 
have had tlieiv tails ever since so line and thin. 
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“Tlio gods having llius captured l^oki, ^dragged hinimlhout 
commiseration ijito a cavern, wliereiu lliey placed three 
sliarp-poiiitfid rocks, boring a| lade iKvough* each of them. 

J laving also seized Lokis clii]<lreii, Vali and Nari, they 
(diiingf’d llio former into a wolf, and in this likeness he tore 
liis brolher to ])ieces jjnid devoured him. The gods thou made 
cords of his intestines, with Yliiidi they hound Loki on the 
points of tbo roc*ks, one cord jiassing undeT’ his shoulders, 
other under Ids Iftins, and a under his hams, and after- 

Avards tran.-^foi'iiied tbese coimIs into thongs of iron. Skadi 
llicu suspended a serpent over him in sib*li a manner that*the 
v'^enom Should fall on iiis face, drop by drop. Lhit Sigiina, liis 
Adfe, stands by liim and recadves the dro])S as Ibey liill in a 
cup, Avbieli sbe eni}>ties as ofieu as it tilled. Jhit wbile sho 
is d\)ing this, Aenom falls ujion Jioki, whicli makes him howl 
Avith ]iorn)r, and twist his body alu>ut: so violently that the 
Avholc earth sliakes, and this ])ro(liic(‘s what men cull earth* 
quakes. Tiiei*(' will Lc»ki lie until Kagnardk.” [uiij. 

OV IIAGNAUOK, OU %UV. TVYUJOllT OF Till: GOr»S. AND THE 
rONlIAGUATION OF THE UNlVEltSE. 

51 . “ I haAC not heard before of llagnarok,’’ said Ganglert* 
“ AAliat hast thou to tell ino about it?” 

“ Tli(‘re are many very notable circnmsi ill/ concerning 
it,” rejdied Har, “ which T can inform lliec of. In the lii^st 
place Avill conic the aa inter, called FiiiihubAvinter, during 
Avhich snow Avill fall from the four (‘orners of the Avorld ; the 
frosts Avill he very severe, the wind piercing, the wc^ather tem* 
pestuous, and the sun impart no gladness. Three such 
Avinters shall pass away Avitl^out being tempered by a single 
summer. Three ulhor similar Avinters hdloAv, during Avhich 
war and di‘#iord wm sj)road over the wdiole globe. Brethren 
for thcj sake of mere gain shall kill eacdi other, and no one 
shall spare either his parents or his children. As it is said 
in the Ydluspii — 

‘ Then shall brethren be 
Iilach other s bane, 

Alid sisters’ children rend 
The ties of kin. 
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Tliinl \vill be the iige’, 

And liarlotry prevail. 

A‘n axe^age, a s%i'ird-age, 

Shields oft cleft in twain, 

A storm-agf‘, a \volf-age, 

Ere earth shall meet its doom.’ 

Then shall llaJ^pcn such things as may truly be accounjeil 
great ]m)digies. The wolf shall devour Iht' 'i-iun', and a sevoi'o 
I0.SS will that be for mankind. The other nolf will take tlie 
moan, and this too will cause great mischief. Tlicn the star.>. 
shall be Iiurlcd from the heavens, and th(' cartel so vi dtmtiy 
shaken , that trees will be torn up by the ruots^ the totU'rinc^ 
mountains tumhlo lie?tillong from tlunr foundations, and all 
bonds and fetters be shi\cred in pieces, f'oiirir then breaks 
loose, and the sea rusla^s over the earth, on account of tin* 
Midgard serpent turning with giant force, and gainiiig the 
land. On tln^ waters lloats the bliij) .Naglfar, W'lii(;h is con- 
structed of the nails of dea<J men. For whic.li reason great 
(•ciro should ho taken to die with j>ar(‘d nails, for ho who di(\s 
‘With his nails nnpared, su|)j)]ies materials for the building of 
this vess^^'l, which both gods and men wish may he liiiished as 
as [)os.qb]e. Hut in this flood shall Nagl far float, and the 
giant llrvm he its st(!ersnmn. 

“ The woljjpji^iirir adxancing, opens his enormous montli ; 
the lower jaw reaches to the oarlh, and the n])])er oiui to 
heaven, and wonhl in fact reaeli still farther were there sj)a(‘o 
to admit of it. T’irc Hashes from his eyes and nostrils. The 
Midgard scu'pent, placing himself by the side of llie wolf, 
vomits forth Hoods of poison'wlncli overwhelm the. air and the 
waters. Amidst tliis devastation heaven is cleft in twain, and 
the sons of Muspcll ride through the brt'acli. Surtur rides iiiM, 
and both before and heljiud him, flames mirningilire. His 
sword outshines the sun itself. Hifnist, us they ride over it, 
breaks to pieces. Then they direct their course to the hattlo- 
held called Vigrid. 'I'hither also re2>air the wolf Fonrir and 
the Midgard serpent, and also Loki, with all the followers of 
Jlel, and Hrym with all the Ilrinrtlmrsar. Hut^the sons of 
Mus])eli keej> their elfulgcnt hands apart on tlie field of battle, 
which is OTie hundred miles long on every sidl^/ 

“ ?il(‘anwhile ileimdall stands up, and with all his force 
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sounds the Gjallar-liorn to aivmso tlio* gods, wlio assonildc 
without, dejjiy. Odin then rides to Mimir/s well and con- 
sults ]Mimir lio\v he and his* -warrioiv ought to enter into 
aetion. The ash Yggdrasill begins to shake, nor is there any- 
thing in lieaveii or earth exempt from fear at that terrible 
liour. The ^Ksir ami all the heroes of Valhalla arm them- 
selves and speed forth to the® field, led oy hy Odin, with his 
gtdd('ii holm , an^ resjdcndent cuirass, and his sjtear called 
(iiingnir. Odin places himself against the wolf h'enrir ; Thor 
stands hy his side, hut can rendiu' him no assistance, having 
ZiimsiY to comhat the Midgard ser])en*t. Frey encounters^ 
^Snrtiu', and vorrihlo blows are exchanj^cd ere Frey falls ; and 
lie u\v('s his defeat to Ins not having that trusty sworef he gave 
to Skirnir. That day th<i dog Oarnu who had been chained 
in the (iiiipa ca\e, breaks loose, lie is the most fearful 
monst(;r of all, and attacks 'lyr, and lhc\y kill caidi other. 
'Thor gains great renown for killing the lNIidgard serpent, hut 
at th() same time, recoiling nine pae.es, falls dead upon the spot, 
sulVoeated with the floods of vtuiom which the dying serpent 
vomits forth ujion hhn. The wedf swallows Odin, but at tiiat 
instant Vidur advaneos, and setting his foot on the monster's 
lower jaw, seizes the other with his hand, and thus tears and 
rends liim till ]iC5 dies. Vidur is able to do this because 
wears those shoes for whiidi stulf has been gathering in all 
ages, namely, th(j shreds of leather which are xmt off to form 
the toes and lu;cls of shoes, and it is on this account that 
those wlu) would render a service to the -ZEsir should lake 
care to throw such shreds away. Loki and lleiindall fight, 
and mutually kill each other. • 

“ After this, Surtur darts fire and flame over the earth, and 
the wdiulo univorso is cumiunicd [ii ii]. As it is said in the 
Vuluspa,- 


‘ High bloweth Heimdall 
IJis born aloft. 

Odin eonsultcth 
. ^liinir s bead. 

The old ash yet standing, 

» |Yggdrasill, 

To its summit is shaken. 
And loose breaks the giant. 
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‘ Ilrvrfi from Iho comes, 
Floods swell nrpimd him 
dorinii^j^mid rolls 
With giant rage, 

And ocean sinitcth. 

With lurid heak screnmsT 
The corpse‘]>('elving eagle ; 
While floats Naglfar. 

‘ A keel from the East nears, — 
Mllsj^(dlheim’s children 
Come o'er the main — 

And E<iki it steercth. 

All grihi and gaunt monsters 
Coiiioin with the wolf, 

And be/ore them all goeth 
The breaher of llyleist f . 

‘ How faro llie -fEsir? 

How fare the Elves? 

All J(')1 luiheim’s sliaken/ 

Th(3 JEsir hold Thing. 

Expert in rock dwellings 
Tl)e dwarfs wailing stand 
^Before tlieir eh*ft eavenis. 
Conceive ye this or not? 

* Surtnr from the South w’Ciids 
With sc(?tliing fire 
"Hie fahtliion, of the mighty one 
A sunlight llameth. 

Mountains logcUher dash, 
Oiants headlong rush. 

Men tread the jrUTis to llel. 
And lieaven in twain is rent. 

‘ Ocr Hlina§ then shall eome 
Another w<.'e. 


• Thr cfioat ^Midgard scipoiit. 

Namely, Loki. 

See* the note, page 40*2. ^ 

Hi ilia was one ol tiic minor goddesses who had the care of those whom 
?rigga intended to rescue from danger, (see chapter iJ5,) but slic is here placed 
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* When Odin hires liim fortU 
The wolf to eomh.Tt ; 

And he who Bell-* slew 
’Gainst Surtur ridcth ; 

Then sliall fall the 
To Frig^a dearest 
• 

the iniglity sou 
Of \ietorv's father, 

"With the feroeious Ix'ast 
To light, tlicn goeth. ' . 

' And with firm grasp, his sword 
In the giant-born monster’s heart 
Deep plant (‘th ; thus 
His sire avenging. 

• 

* Then the renowm^d son 
Of Hlodyn | cometh, 

Tie, of Odin iirst horn, 

IMidgavd s jiroteetlng ward 
Bra\ely lights and slays 
The scrp(oit monster. 

Then shall all mankind 
The earth abandon. 

‘ DimniM 's now the sun, 

In ocean earlli sinks ; 

From the skies are cast 
'J’lie sparkling stags; 

The lire-rcek ragelh 
Around Tinnys nurse §, 

And nickering flam^^.s 
• With lioavofi itself play.* 


for Fripfga herself. The former woe alluded to is the death of Baldur, the 
other wot the approaching death of Odin. 

* Namely, ^Frer. — See chaplK;r 37. * 

f Namely, Odni. 

t Viz , Tlior, sou of Frigga, here called Illodyu — See this word in the 
Glossary, 

§ Viz., the ash Yggdrasili. 
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“ And it is moreover said *, 

‘ yit^rid is called the field 
AVherc^ Surlur tnd the mild gods 
Shall meet in combat. 

A liimdrod miles it hath 
On every side. 

I'oj; the gods 'tk marked out.’ ” 

OF THE A1J0J)ES OF FUTUKE BI.TSS MISERY. 

TjO. “ What ’will remain/’ said Gaiigler, “ after heaven ami 
enr-^h and the \vhoK‘. universe shall bo consumed, and aft^r 
all the gods, and the heroes of Valhalla, and all /nan k>! id shall 
have pgrished ? For ye ha^c already told me that every one 
sliiill conlinue to exist in some world or other, throughout 
eternity/’ 

“ There will be nianv abodes/’ replied Thridi, “some good, 
others bad. The best place of all to be in will be (limli. in 
heaven, and all who delight in quafling good drink w^ill find 
a great store in the hall called Briinir, which is also in heaven 
rn the region Okolni. There is also a fair hall of ruddy gold 
> called Sindri, which stands on the mountains of Nida, (NiSa- 
fjoin. In those halls righteous and w’cll-ininded men shall 
jiibid(3. Tn Niistrond there is a vast and direful structure 
with doors that face the north. It is formed entirely of the 
hacks of sem/3nts, ’wattled together like wicker work. But 
the serpents’ heads are turned towards the inside of the hall, 
and continually vomit forth Hoods of venom, in which w^ade 
all those wdio commit murder, or wdio forsw^ear themselves. 
As it is said in the Vbluspa (st. SI, b5) — • 

“ ‘ She saw a liall 
Far from the si],n 
In Nastrond standing. 

Northward the decors look, 

And venom-drops 

Fall ill through loopholes. 

Formed is tha.t hall 
Of wreathed serpents. 

‘ There saw she wade. 

Through heavy streams, 

♦ In Viifthr6dnis-inal, st. 18," 
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Men forsworn. 

And murderers.’ 

Hvergelmir, however, is the \lorst. 

“ ‘There Nidliogg quails 
Of dead, tiic bodies.’” 

^ THE llENOVATION OF THE UNrVfiRSE. 

f)3. “ Will afiiy of tlie gods survive, and will there be jiiiy 
longer a heaven and an earth ? ” demanded Gangler. 

Thr^e will arise out of the sea,” replied liar, “.another 
ei^rtli most lovjly and verdant, with pleasant fields where tlie 
grain shall grow unsown. Vidar and Vali shall sllrvi^T: ; nei- 
ther the Hood nor Surtiir's fire shall hann them. They shall 
dwell oil the plain of Ida, where Asgard formerly stood. 
’I’liither shall come the sons of Thor, Modi and Magni, bring- 
ing with them their fathers mallet Mjolnir. Ihildur and 
IJodur shall also repair thither from the abode of death (Hel). 
'fherc slnill they sit and converse together, and call to mind^ 
their former knowledge and the perils they underwent, and 
tlu'. light with the 'wolf Fonrir and the Midgard serj)f5nt. 
There too shall the}^ find in the grass those golden tablets 
(orbs) which the .^Fsir once possessed. As it is said, — 

“ ‘ There dwcdl Yidar and Vali 
In the gods* holy seats, 

* Tlie compiler of the Prose Kdda has omitted two couplets of the 
thirty-fifth strojihe, one of them very important, as it shows that the Skaid 
destined Na&trondnot only for murderers i^ul perjurers, hut also for adulterers 
( bland ishers, seducers- - literally, ‘‘they who murinur or whisper in the ears 
of others’ wives.") 11 Snorri Avas t^c person who made the extract irom the 
Vtiluspa, the omission may easily he acctuiiitcd for — (see the note, page 377). 
The thirty-fi^li stroplie, when crin]dcte, is as follows : — 

• “ There saw she wade. 

Till on gh heavy streams. 

Men forsworn 
Ainl murderers. 

And those Avho others’ wives 
Essayed blandish. 

ThiTe Eidhogg sucked 
Of the dead the bodies ; 

Tlio wolf, too, tore them. 

Conceive ye this, or not ? ’* 
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Wlion slaked Snrtur's fire is. 
liut Modi and Magrii 
Will Mjrdnii* possess, 

AiJd strife put an cud to.* 

“ Thou must know, moreover, that dunng the conflagration 
caused by Surturs fire, a woman lunncMl .Lif (Jafo); and a man 
named Lifthrasiii, lie concealf'd in T;.lodniimir ’s forest. 'I’hey 
shall feed on morning dew, and their desieenfkants shall soon 
spread over the whole earth. As it is said -s — 

“ ‘ Bu? Liif and I/ifthrasir 
Shall keep themselves liid 
In Hodniimir’a forest ; 

The dew of thc‘ dawn 
Shall serv(^ tliem for food, 

And from tlicin s])nng the races." 

“But what thou wilt d('cni more wonderful is, that the sun 
shall have brought forth a tlaughtca- more lovely than herself, 
• who shall go in the same track formerW trodden by her mother. 
As it is saidf, — 

“ ‘ The radiant sun 
^ A daughter hears, 

.hire Fenrir takes her. 

On her mother s course 
Shall ride that maid. 

When the gods have j)erishod.* 

“ And now,'* continued Thridi, “ if thou liast anj'^ furtlier 
questions to ask, I know^not whi» can answer Ihoi^, for 1 
never heard tell of any one wdio conld iclate what will happen 
in the other Jigos of the world. Make, thcivfore, the best use 
thou canst of what lias hccui imparted to thee.” 

Upon this Ganglcr heard a icYrihlts noise all around him : 
he looked everywhere, but could see neither palace nor city, 
nor anything save a vast j)laiiu Tic therefore set out on his 
return to his owui kingdom, Avhere he I'elated all that lie had 
seen and iieard, and ever since tliut lime these tidiiEgs have 
been handed down 1;}" oral tradition. ' 

♦ In Vafthrudnis-mal, 8t. 45. ^ 

f Ibid. St. 47. 
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PART/niE SECOND, 

"OMMONLY CALLED 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF BRAGI* 

(BllAUMlGilHlTR.) 

iEGTR’s JOURNEY# TO ASGARD. 

• 

1. uiEgir, who was ^Yell skilled in magic, once wont to Asgard, 
where he met with a very good reception. Supper time being 
come, the twelve miglity^sir. — Odin, Tlior, ^jord, Frey, Tyr, 
Hoirndall, llragi, Vidar, Vali, Ullur, Ilmnir and Forseti, 
together with the Asyiijor, — Frigga, Froyia, Gei’jon, Iduna, 
Gerda, Siguna, J^ulla and Nauna, seated themsc'lves on their 
lofty doom seats, in a Tiall around which were ranged sw^ords 
of such surpassing brilliaiicv that no oilier light w'as I’oquisite. 
Tlioy continued long at table, drinking mead of a very superior 
quality. While they were emptying their capacious drinking 
Jiorns, iEgir, who sat next to Brag], requested h»^i to relate 
something coiicerning 1he -5ilsir. Bragi instantly complied 
with his request, by informing liim of wdiat had happened to 
Iduna. 

IDUNA AND HKJ^ APPLES. 

‘2. “ Once,” he said, “ when Odin, Loki, and Ilccnir went on a 
journey, they caiiK' to a valley where a herd of oxen were 
grazing, ani being sadly in want of provisions did not scruple 
to kill one for tlieir siqqier. Vain, however, were their efforts 
to boil the llesli ; they found it, every time they took off the 
lid of the kettle, as raw as Avhen lirst put in. AVhilc they 
were emh^avonring to account for this singular circumstance 
a noise was Ueai'd above lh5m, and on looking ii]) they beheld 
an enormous ej.gle perched on the branch an oak treer 

* "We have soiiuwv^ at iihrld^^eil the translation of this part, of w'hich Mallet 
only f^vo u more al)atract. 
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‘ If ye are willing to let me have my share of the flesh,' said 
the eagle, ‘ it shall soon he boiled ; ’ and on their assenting to 
this proposal, it flqw do^vn*and snatched up a leg and two 
shoulders of the ox — a proceeding which so inceiistMl Loki, 
that he laid hold of a largo stocl^:, and made it fall pretty 
heavily on the eagle’s hack. It war, however, not an eagle 
that Loki struck, but the rcviowned giant Thjassi, clad in liis 
eagle jdimiage. Loki soon found this out to his cost, for, while 
one end of tlie stock stuck fast to the “eagle's back, lic^ Avas 
unable to let go his hold of the other end, and Avas (*onsc- 
quell tly trailed 65 the eagle-clad giant over rocks and forQs(^, 
until he Avas almost torn to jneces. Loki in* his prodicain^ciit 
hcgai: to sue for peace, but ^ Tlijassi told him that he slioukl 
never ho released from his hold until he bound liimstdf by ji 
solemn oath to bring Iduna and her apples out of Asganl. 
J^oki very Avillingly jgaA’e his oath to eflect this object, and 
AA’ent back in a 2)iteous plight to his companions 

“ On his return to Asgard, Loki told Iduna tliat, in a forest 
at a short distance from tlie celestial residence, lie had found 
ajiples growing Avliicli he thought were of a much bett<ii 
quality tluui her own, and that at all events it Avas Avorth while 
making a comparison between them. Iduna, dece ived by liis 
Avords, took her apples, and went Avitli him into the forest, 
but they had no sooner entered it than Thjassi, clad in Ijis 
eagle-pluA**age, fleAv rapidlj' toAvards them, and catching np 
Iduna, carried her and her treasure off Avith him to Jotuiiheiin. 
'J'lie gods being thus depriA^ed of their renovating apples, soon 
became wrinkled and grey ; old age avjis creeping fast u])on 
them, Avhen they discovered that Loki had been, as usual, llio 
i*.ontriver of all the mischief that had befallen them. Tiny 
tliereforc threatened him A\ith. condign punishment if he did 
not instantly hit upon some expedient foj- bringing hack Iduna 
and her apples U) Asgard. Lok i* having borroiycd from Freyja 
her falcon-plumage, flcAv to dbtunlioim, and finding that 
Thjassi Avas out at sea fishing, lost no time in changing Iduna 
into a sparroAV and flying ofl* Avith her ; but when Thjassi re- 
turned and became (i.Avare of Avhat had happened, he domicd 
his eaglc-jdumage, and fleAV after them. WlieiKhe iEsir saw 
Loki approach, holding Iduna transformedj into a sparrow 
hetAVeen his claws, and Thjassi Avith his outSpread eagle wings 
ready to overtake him, they placed on the walls of Asgard 
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burallcs of chips, which they set fire to the ^instant that Lolci 
had Howii ovci; them ; and as Thjassi could not stop his flight, 
llie fire caught his plumage, and Jie thus fell into the power 
of the il^sir, who slew him w'ithiii the poi^als of the celestial 
residence. When these tidings came to Tlijassi s daughter, 
Skadi, she pjat on her jwrmour and went to Asgard, fully de- 
termined to avenge her fathers ^itnitli ; hut the ^disir having 
declared tlicir williuj^ness to atone for the d^bd, an umicahle 
arrangement was^^ntored into. Skadi was to choose a husband 
ill Asgard, and the Jl'ksir wtire to make her laugli, a feat which 
slic llatt(*rod licrsclf it would be impossiWo for any on^li^) 
acc^mplisn. Ilor choice of a husband was to be determined 
by a mere inspection of tbc feetoj the gocte, itbeing stipijated 
that tlie f(*et should be the only part of their jiersons ’ isiblo 
until she had made known her <letcrmination. ]n inspecting 
the row’ of feet placed l)(‘forc her, Skadi took a fancy to a pair 
\vhi(di she flattered herself, from their fine proportions, must 
be those of lialdiir. "J’lu'y Aveu’e liowever Njbrd s, and Js.jbrd 
was accordingly given Jier for a husband'*', and as Loki 
managed to make her laugh, by jilayiiig some diverting antics 
with a goat, tlie atonement was fully etlectod. It ivS even said 
that Odin did more than had he(ai si ij^ulatod, by taking out 
TJijasbi s eyes, and placing them to shine as stars in the 
firmament.”} 


THE OUIGIN OF POETRY. 

3. A^gir having expressed a wish to know how poetry origi- 
nated, llragi iiiforimal him tliat the ilijbir and Vanir having 
met to put ail end to the war which had long been carried on 
between them, a. treaty of jieace was agiHM'd to and ratilied hy 
eacli party spitting into ajar. • As a lasting sign of the amity 
wliieli was thenceforward to subsist between the contending 
parties, the ^ods formed out* of this spittle a being to whom 
they gave the name of Kvasir, and wdiom they endow^ed with 

* See Part I. chapter 23. 

1* Piiin Magnuseii’s explanation of this myth is, that Tdiina — the ever-rono- 
■vating Spring — V^iag m the posscsliun of Thjassi — tlic desolating Winter — all 
nature kuiguishes until she is delivered from her captivity. On this bei'j^ 
edecled, her presenJh^gain diifuses joy and gladness, and all things revive ; 
while lier pursuer, Winter, with his icy breath, dissohes in the solaf rays 
indicated by the fires lighted on the walls of Asgard. 
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such a high degree of intelligence that no ohe could ask liim 
a question that lie was unable to answer. Kvasir then tra- 
versed the wiioJo world to^ teach men wisdom, but was at 
lengtli treachcrousfy numlered by the dwarfs, FJalar and 
Galar, who, by mixing up his blood with honey, composed a 
liquor of such surpassing excellence 4iat wdioever drinks of it 
acquires the gift of song, \yheii the ^'l>ir inquired what had 
‘hcconic of Ivvasii*, the dwarfs told th<uu that he had beCjii suf- 
focated with his own wisdom, not being rfblo* to liiid any one 
who by proposing to liini a suflicient number of learned quos- 
might rernwi; him of its superabundance. Not long alter 
this event, Fjalar and Galar managed to droAvn^tlie gia!nt Gillnig 
' and qnirdor liis wifcj deeds w’hich were avenged by tlieir sou 
Suttung taking llie dwarfs out to sea, and placing them on a 
shoal which was Hooded at high water. In this eiitical pt)??! 
tion they implored Suttung to spare tlieir lives, and accept llic 
verse-inspiring bcvtu’age which they possessed as an atonement 
for their liaving killed his 2 )arcnts. Suttung having agr(‘(‘d 
to tliese conditions, relea,u‘d the dwarfs, and carrying the 
mead home with him, committed it to tlie care of Jiis dauglilcr 
Gunnlauth. ITcncc ]) 0 (‘ti*y is indiiferciitly called Kvasirs 
blood, Suttung 's mead, the dwarf's ransom, &c., 

4. yFigir then asked liow the gods obtained jiosscssioii of so 
valuable a beverage, on wliicb llragi informed him tliat Odin 
being fulljj dcteriniiicd to acquire it, set out for dotunheini, 
and after Journeying for some tinn^ came to a meadow 
in which nine tliralls were mowung. Knieriiig into cuii- 
versatioii with them, Odin offenMl to whet their scythes, an 
offer which they gladly accepted, and finding that tlie whet- 
stone lie made use of had* given the S(*ytlu‘S an extraordinary 
sharpness, asked him whether he was willing to dispose of it. 
Odin, however, tlirew’ the whetstone in the air, and in attempt- 
ing to catch it as it fell, each thrall brought scythe to 
b^ar on the lu'ck of one of his comrades, so that they Avere 
all killed in the scramhh^. Odin look up his night's lodging 
at tlie house of Suttung's brother, IJaiigi, Avho told him that 
he was sadly at a loss for labourers, his nine thralls ha\iiJg 
slain each other. Odin, who went under the nqme of Baul- 
’Vv>rk, said that for a draught of Suttung's mead he would 
do Urn work of nine men for him. The teums being agreed 
on, OdiliHWorked for Baiigi the whole summer, but Suttuug 
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was deaf to liis Lrotlior's ciitrealies, and w’ould not part with 
ii drop of the precious liquor, which w'as carefully preserved in 
ii cavern uiiaer liis dauj^liters custody. Into this cavern 
Odin was resolved to penetrate? He ylierefore persuaded 
llaugi to bore a hole through the rock, which ho luxd no sooner 
done than Odin, transforming himself into a worm, crept, 
tln’ougli the* crevice, amt resuming his natural shape, won tho 
hearty of Gunnhiutli. After having passed liirce nights with 
tho fair maiden, ilie^had no great difliculty in inducing her to 
let him take a draught out of each of the three jars, called 
t>(pira'rir, llodii, and hidii, in which the nie?|d was kept, 
ishing iTb inak^ tlic most of his advantage, he pulled S(rtfecp 
that not a dro]) was left in the vessels. Transforming himself, 
into an eagle, he then (lew off as* fast as bis wings coulcf carry 
him, but Suttiing hecoining aware of the stratagem, also took 
upon liimself an Oiiglc's guise, and flow after liim. '*rhc iEsir, 
on seeing him a})proacli Asgard, set out in the >ard all the jars 
they could lay their hands on, which Odin filled by discharging 
through his beak the wonder-working liquor be had drunken. 
He was, liowcvcr, so near being caught by Suttung, that some 
of the liquor escaped liftn by an impurer vent, and as no care 
was takeni of lliis it l(dl 1o tlie share of poetasters. But tho 
liquor discliarged in the jars was kept j'or the gods, and for 
those nu‘u who liaNC sullicient wit to make a right use of it. 
Hence poetry is also called Odin's booty, Odin’s gift, the 
beverage of the gods, &c., &c. 
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A. CRITICAL EXAMINATION 

f 

OF TIIK 

LEADING DOCTRINES 

€ 

^ TJIB 

SC ANDINAVIAN SA'STEM OF ‘MYTHOLOGY. 

- BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir was oiir intention Vo have WTiitteti a kind of commentary on 
the Dn)se Edda, in wliieli we sliould liave attempted to ev 
plaiii the myths conhiiucd in tliat work, and in the aneieiit 
poems of the khder Kdda, but haviiio Mln'ady exceeded our 
preserihed limits, we shall be obliged to conohide our editorial 
ta^k by offering a few ob.servations on a subject wdneh, wert; 

‘ it fully treated in all its details, would requii'o a volume 

We will not enter into the (piestioii wbcdher the so-called 
primitive religion of mankind was moTiotludsm or iiolytheism, 
sucli questions merely giving rise to idle speculations that 
cannot possibly lead to any satisfaictory result. How, in fact, 
can we a'^rtain llie primitive worsliip of mankind without 
knowing how mankind originated? And how are \vc to know 
this ? Ask the Brahmin, iiiid h('. will refer you to the Vedas, 
which lie will assure you arc the riivelations of the Supreim* 
Essence, and prove at least that hiH vnjth has ]>rioiity of date in 
it.s favour. Ask the early Persian, and he will refer you to 
the Zeudavesta. Ask the Isra^dite, and he will tell you that 
Jehovah revealed the work of creation to iVIoses, Jmp-iire ol 
modern science, and all that yon AvilJ be abb; to l^irii is, that 
after the lapse of countless ages, in comparison to which the 
six thousand years of tradition and history .arc but as an ink' 
nitesimal fraction, the crust of ibis planet acquired its present 
form and consistency, and became a iitting abode fojp man. 

a., f Finn Map^niisen’s JCddahn cn Hits, in fact, 4 volumes iSino, containin? 
altof»et]HT 1G80 pages of letter press, and liis Lpxicoti closely 

|jrinted in double columns, takes up 850 quarto pagdr of the tliird volume 
of the Edda. 
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(“i aided by this science, you will also be able to perceive the 
first faint glimuierings of intelligence that accompany the 
rudimentary 'ticrvous system of the radiata, aiid to trace its 
gradual development, along wdui this System, through the 
collateral branches of molluscous and articulated animals to 
the vertebrata, until it^ittains its full maturity in the highest 
class of beihgs that has hithertg appeared on the earth : and 
analogical reasoning will warrant you in drawing the con- 
(dusioii that th*>j intelligence is still in a state of develop- 
ment, and may, oven on tliis planet, in ages far too remote for 
huiiian calculation, give rise to beings infinitely supeji^^ja^to 
aiiy that'lit present exist on its ever-c hanging surface. Vain 
iiiSocd must he the person who^ can iiiftigine that Almighty’ 
power has breathed into such an imperfect being as man all 
the spiritual essence that mortality is capable of suj)port- 

* * ... . 

M. Mallet, in his inquiries respecting the religion of the 

ancient Teutonic tribes, assumes that they originally worshipped 
a solo, unique deity, and, as iisual, gives extracts from Tacitus 
in corroboration of his opinions. If our space allowed ns, we ’ 
lliink we could show lliat the converse of all that he says on 
this subject in the commencement of the fifth chapter of this 
weik would ho much nearer tlio tnith. If we follow tho < 
Teutonic tribes to the plains of Asia, and th\is remount far 
beyond the hounds of auihe'ntic liistory and the^^ times^ of 
Tacitus, we may, in fact, with much greater reason suppose— 
for in such inquiries anything that can be said will be little 
better lliaii mere conjecture — that tlieir religion was essen- 
tially gromided on ])oly theism, for, like every other primitive 
people, they were, no doubt, chielly occupied in huutiug and 
in tending their flocks and herds. Now, when men are in this 
iTuliineiitary state of social existence, they will be forcibly 
impressed the varied phevonieua of nature which they are 
utterly unable Ito comprehend. They hoar the thunder peal- 
ing from the lurid clouds that veil the beneficent orb which 
experience has taught them regulates the seasons. They be- 
hold the forked lightning darting athw’art tlie Jarring rack 
winged with jjeslruction. Trembling witli fear, they naturally 

* It may not be,^m*levant to observe, that in a note to the second edition 
w a pamphlet publidticd in 183G, and entitled “A few Remarks oh our 
i?oreign Policy,” we had occasion to make use of a similar argument. 

H H 
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ascribe such teirible effects to a superhuman cause — to a 
wrathful deity, who rides the storm and launches his fiery 
bolts on the head of some devoted victim. Hence their firm 
belief in a God of Tfiim<ler— in a Tlior, a Perun, a Perkunos, 
an Indra, a Jupiter Tonans. Wlien located in a maritime 
district they venture in their frail barks to cross t)ie seas that 
separfite them from countiiciS offering a licli spoil as the re- 
ward of their valour, and are suddenly assailed by a fujrious 
tempest that leaves little hope of safety,*’ wfiat can bo more 
natural than their belief in a deity 2>residing over the ocean — . 
a’Ni^h'd, a Nepttine, an Ockopinn, a VaiTina — who in Ij^is 
manner makes known his dis^deasurc ? All the grS'di pheno- 
mena />f nature are thus ri^gayded as being under the guidance 
and control of ehuntiitary deities, and self-interest and self- 
preservation soon teach the most savage tribes to invoke 
these doilies in order that their an rath may bo averted, or 
their heuoficent tnllueiicc exercised for the good of the com- 
munity. 

At a much later pi'riod, when the tribes have acquired a cer- 
tain degree of civilization, and have their pri(‘sts or their 
pontiff chieftains, this rude form of jaihlii^ worship will bo re- 
duced iiilo a system, and tbe most powerful of the elementary 
deities, generally tbe God of Thunder — Jn]>itcr, Perun, J'or- 
kunos — will be regarded as the supreane clivinitj^ to whom all 
the othet^ are subordinate, 'J'emples Avill then be croered 
and a public Avorshij) with sacrilires, sacribcial banquets ajul 
festivals instituted. 

At a still later period, the chiefs, the pri(*sts and the poets, 
in a word, the most enlightened among the eomimmity, will 
form an esoteric doctrine’, — will regai’d the deities to wboui 
popular Ixdief assigns a real, superhuman t\\isteu(*e, as tbe 
mere symbols of natural phenomena. 'J’be Hards, Skalds, 
Prophets, or by whatever namo they may be,de^gnated, Avill 
draw up systems of cosmogony, iheogony and mytljology, 
suscei)tible both of an esoteric- and aji exoteric explana- 
tion. Some of these systmns Avill be grounded on monothe- 
ism, some un pantheism, and otliers again on a dualisjic mono- 
theism, a system, in fact, A\hicli apjtarenthj of't?rs the most 
rational explanation of the cause of evil in tlj^e world. 

Tribes located in a sterile <*ountry, Avith^i rigorous climate, 
have seldom passed beyond thi.s stadium of intellectual dove- 
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lopmont, wliich may be regarded as ilie transition period from 
systematic mythology to philosophy, from theology to free 
inquiry. Tn the latter period t]|C mind of man attains to the 
highest degree of iiitelloctuality of whrch it is susceptible; 
but this culminating point of human intelligence presupposes 
several centuries of l efinement and civilization, or, at least, a 
genial climate, a ri(di soil, weakh and prosj^rity ; in short, a 
statu of society in ;\dii(*h num can find leisure to devote their 
lives exclusively^ to the study ftf the higher branches of human 
knowledge. Such a state of society existed at a very remote 
period oq the plains of the Ganges, and f?a,vc rise to 
schools OT phibsophy, in which were taught the Mimansa,. 
Vedanta, Nyaya, and Bankhya* systems, the prototfpes of 
those of ancient Greece and of modern Germany, with this 
difference, that theological doctrines generally form the ground- 
work of Hindostanic speculations, whilst the Hellenic and 
German are entindy based on free inquiry. 

Philosophy has jissuined various forms, has been east into 
various systems, has given rise to the wildest theories and 
speculations, and has, .after all, arrived at no satisfactory re- 
sult. And how couhl it be otherwise ? The object in view 
was too vast for beitigs emlowed with such limited faculties as 
we possess. It was nothing less than to acquire tlie know- ^ 
ledge of things as they arc in reality, jxnd not as they ap]>ear 
to be. In order to do this it was necessary to irivo*tignt:^’*the 
mysterious concatenation of cause and effect, and to answer the 
great questions — What is tin', universe? W^hat is man? How 
came he here? AVhither will he go? Is he mere matter 
superiorly organized, or is he a imjterinl being endowed with 
an immaterial spirit? Wlvtit is this spirit? 'Is it an indi- 
vidual essence, or docs it form hut an infinitesimal portion of 
a general vivifying principle disseminated and undulating like 
liglit and l#at, throughout the universe? What, is this uni- 
verse ? Is it a fortuitous combination of atoms, or is it the 
work of Infinite Wisdom ? May we suppose the Deity as a 
concentrated, and the univci'se as an extended immateriality, 
or must ^ve acknowledge j, personal Deity, an omnipotent, 
^tenial, Bupi^me JOsscnce, regulating matter at will, or^snb-i 
jectiug it to uwchaugeable laws throughout eternity, and to 
whom time and s^ace — those mysteries of mysteries — will be 
unknown? Now, although it is self evident that such ques- 
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tions are quite bevonJ our coiuprchensioii, and that they 
never have been, nor ever will be answered in away to satisfy 
a man of common sense and ^und understanding, still it must 
be admitted that philosophy has exercised a permanent, and, 
on the whole, a highly benelicial inlluence on the most civi- 
lized portion of the human nice. »» 

The ancient S/iandinavians«rwere far from attaining to this 
degree of intellec'tiiality, for it was during what we Jjave 
termed the transition period of systematic m}'*thology that the 
Vdluspa, and the other mythic poems of tlic Elder Edda — 
wBid. are the highest efforts of tlicir genius — were coj|i- 
. posed The more, however, that we niak<» ours^dves jjc- 
quainK^d with Saga liteiatura whicli enters into such minute 
details respecting the* social life of the Scandinavians, the more 
wc shall he convinced that the higher doctrines disclosed in 
these poems must have been contined to a few Skalds and 
rontiff-chieftjiins, for tlicy do not appear to have exercised tlie 
sliglitest influence on the popular bedief. 

The faith professed by the great body of the people was 
simply this, that all who died with arms in their hands, no 
iiiatt(‘r ANhat had been their moral conduct throughout life, 
would partake of the boisterous joys of Valhalla — would have 
tin*, pleasure of daily hewing eixch other to pieces, and then, to 
use the words of the Edda, “sit down and drink ale with the 
-E ” lii^lhlst tiiose wdio died a natural death would descend 
to the cold and cheerless regions of Jlela, wdiich were, how- 
ever, by no means regarded as a place of punishment f, the. 
sojourn in them being merely a negation of that rude kind 
of celestial bliss reservee^ for the chosen heroes. It would 
also appear to have been the ])opular belief that married 
w’tmien after death would he comfortably lodged in Ercyja's 

* It is iiDpossiblt^ to ascertain tte jfrrcise date of th»ir l?*)Tnpoaition. but 
the doctrincB contained in them must at all events have been known prior to 
the ScJiTulinavian historical epoch, that is to say, previous to the middle ol 
the ninth ccntuiy. 

+ Eating; and drinking appear to have gone on in the hall of Helamuch in 
the same manner as in that of Odin, llcrmod, for instance, fiijds Buldur 
n^platyd on the high-scat, and passes the evening very comfortably with him. 
See' the Prose Edda, ch, 49. In the Ahis imil, st. 2g and 24, mention is 
made of a kind of coni growing in the infernal region, and it is stated that 
the drink w^ch men call ale, is known there under the name of mead* 
also Vegtainv^ltyida, st. 12, 
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mansion of Folkvang, while the maidens \yere taken due rare 
of by Gefjon/=. 

Several Danish and German .writers have drawn a broad 
distinction between tlie worship of Thcl’ and that of Odin, 
contending that this diversity gave rise to two principal sects, 
the Odinites and the Thorites, the former being the Catho- 
lics, and the latter the Protestants of Scandinavian Paganism, 
but jve think their arguments are far from ^eing conclusive. 
We will not d?>ny that jit a very remote period, when Uie 
Teutonic tribes were located on tbe plains of Asia, Thor may 
possibly have been regarded as their supreme deity ,^fpvr as 
w'g befoA obscT'ved, in most systems of mythology we find the 
God of Thunder represented as .the chief of the celestiiil di^ i- 
nities ; hut it is a well-ascertained fact tlftit in more liistorical 
times all the Gervianic tribes regarded Woden (Wodan, (.)din) 
as the father of the gods, in which capacity he is invariably 
represented in the Kddaic Poems. It is certainly an equally 
well-established fact that the Norwegians and Icelanders were 
more devoted to the worship of Thor than the Danes and 
Swedes ; and the form of the Icelandic legal oath j, and several 
other circumstances, sfiow that they regarded him as the most 
powerful of the iFsir. It was, in fact, quite natural that a 
nation of warriors should hold in peculiar reverence the deity ^ 
who w^jis continually engaged in combating gimits and otlier 
typified principles of (wil, but this does not apjjea^)y any 
means to have weakened their faith in Odin, for all tne Ice- 
landic Skalds send their heroes to Valhalla, and speak of 
Odin’s Yalkyrjor hovering over the lickl of battle t- Dven 
Hakon the Good, notwithstanding his Christianity §, is de- 
scribed, in the celebrated, ode which Eyvind SSkaldaspiller 

* See the Prose Edda, ch. 35 > Eigils-saga, c. 80, and Muller’s Saga 
bib. i. 122. 

f See pag^292. • 

t III the dispute hetwron ITurhard and Tlior, the Skald makes the former 
say, ** Odin has all the Jarls (the Freemen) who fall in battle, Thor all tlic 
Thralls.”- — See llarharz-ljod, st. 23, 

§ Hakon (who reigned in Norway A.D. 940 — 63) “was the son^ of Harald 
Harfagrg, who sent him to England, wdiere he was fostered hy King Athel- 
stane, and insj^ucted in the ddl^trincs ol Christianity. Hakon, howe\er, 
when he beeamc King of Norway, deemed it prudent not to interfere with 
religious opinions 8f his subjects— hence Eyvind might justly regiU’d him as 
one who respected, though he did not w'orship, the national deities. • 
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composed on liis doiitli, as moctiiig with a splendid reception 
in the hall of Odin.* 

When popuhn* polylheisiu, whieli wo must regard ns the 
2>rlinitive worship, liaj^^ been rJiined into systematic mytliology, 
the esoteric doctrines (‘ngrafted on it will not long be limited 
to a few individuals. 'The initiated wiH soon form a numerous 
body, and tlie manner in whic^i they cannot well refrain from 
speaking of divinilies in whom they no longer believe, wiH,iiot 
fail of exercising a considcriihle influence oi'i the community*. 
The popular faith will he gradually sa]>pod to its foundations, 
religioLis indillenm^e aiul s(!e})ticism will prevail, and anno imije 
that the j-eigu of the ancient deities is drawing to^ii clojjj^. 
The Sci|.iidinavians of^tliQ. tenth century apjHiar to have been 
in this state of ti’aui^kion : hence the frc<]ueni instances of 
warriors relying “on tlieir own might and main,” and others 
openly contemning the national di\iniliest. Ycl- even during 
tliis period the Kdduic dt»c(rinc‘s of Jiagnaridv, of the destruc- 
tion and renovation of the universe, iind of a morti relinod 
iKiavcn than that of Odin — assuming, though by no means 
•hiking for granted, that the latter iloctrine is (*.oulahied in the 
• Kddaic Poems — do not appear over to Jia\e become ])opular. 
U’lic faith in the national ileitics was A\eakened without being 
^’oplaced. When men's minds are thus prepared for a change 
' any religious system that is a little more rational than the 
ancicjnt onj;. will readily he adopted, J leuro the Icjedanders 
Averc easily induced to embrace Christianity; not Chris- 
tianity such as it is professed by the more enligljleiied classes, 
in the present age, but monkish Chri.siianitv, with its legends 
and miracles, and sainted divinities, ready U> replace those of 
Paganism ; offering as a substitute for Tlior. IVI ichael the Arch- 
angel; for Freyiii, the Virgin; fof th(^ god Vali,aSl. Valontino 
— j)robabl v manufactured for the occasion — and for every Pagan 
festival a Christian one. The N orw egiaii':. clung ni(i\rc^naciously 
to the worship of their forefathers, ami numhers of them died 
real rnart^'rs for their faith, after sufl’criiig the most cruel tor- 
ments from their royal persecutor [ ; a proof that scepticism and 

* Tho ^^L^-dveJ^l'ct sliovvS that tin* Hcaii^iiuiviiins luid llaar Lucftin, lil^c 
lliost other iinlioiis when n uatitjujil religion is in its Wiine. 
pages 120 and 148. 

J Sec. the notes^ pjiges ISO ai?d 351. 
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religious indifference liacl made less progress amongst llicm 
tJjan amongst the ]cekii<lei‘s, who, for a long time alter their 
apparent conversion, api)ear to have had very little faith io 
oil her the old or the new doctrines. 

If the view we have taken of the rise of mythological sys- 
tems he correct, it Aviil^ naturally follow that all such systems 
will offer sfrikiiig coiueidenc<is.j^Iii all, we shall line! a God of 
Thunder, a Sun-god, a ]\loon -goddess, in^ short, the same 
elementary deiticsNinder different names and attributes; and 
nothing, in our opinion, ran ho more illugual than to con- 
clude from these eoiiirid('nces hetween two* or more mytlrolo- ^ 
gi^‘al systems that they were dm'ivcd from a common source; 
tliat is to sjiy, fi’om an historical ok ellmological auil not a 
j»hysical soiirerMuil uial phenomena bciiAg, in fact, tho common 
source from ^^llicll all of them originated. It is otherwise 
when we lind the same spirit ])erva<ling Jwo systems ; for even 
if tli(‘ir resp(‘CLivo deities laue no great resemhlanco, still if 
the iiiiiiu doi*trinrs engrafted on the ])opular belief offer a 
striking coincidence, wo maybe warranU‘d at least iu assuming 
that at some remote period they may either have had a common* 
origin, <u’ that th<*. docti’ines of the one may have hceii derived * 
from tliosc of the other, the iiion* so, if this eoineideiice is be- 
tween th(‘ mythologif's of two (jogiiate racers whose languages#^ 
arc very nearly allied. Writers who ground more or less 
plausible tluiories on siudi eoincideiiecs, arc, ,vcry 

a.y>t to be led astra}', and ffnd analogy where none exists. 
Tims iu the whohi histoi-y of literature ihore is not, perhaps, 
an instance of a more signal failure than Finn Magnusen s 
elaborate attempt to identity Odjnism and Ihuldhisin. For 
our own part we cannot possibly coneeivc two religions so 
totally dissimilar. It is, however, unnecessary to enter into 
a discussion of tlie learned Icelander’s hypothesis, as it has 
been ampJi^^ 4uul suecessfirily refuted hy Klaproth, A. W 
Hchlegcl, and other writers of acknowledged merit ; but it is 
much to be regretted that a writer possessing such an inti- 
mate knowledge of northern antiquities as Finn ]\Iagnuscn, 
should have rendered liis Eddaltvren and his Lexicon Miftho- 
loffinivt of ftmch loss utility than they otherwise would havf)^ 
been, did not iliis unfortunate theory appear under one form 
or other in alinflst every page. Ills comparison of the? Scan- 
dinavian and Persian systems is more to the purpose. Tlie 
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coincidence betweei^ these systems has, in fact, been pointed 
out by several 'writers on the subject, and did not escape the 
penetration of "M. Mallet -''. ^ It may, therefore, not be irre- 
levant to give a sligl* shetch of the doctrines attributed to 
Zoroaster, and contained *fn the Zendavesta, and show their 
analogy witli those of the Scaudinavivii system as it is fully 
develoi)cd in the Kddaic Poems. 

TIkj doctrines* of tlio early Persian or T rani te Magi ^ are 
grounded on a system of dualistic monotheisirf. f)rniuzd, the 
symbol of Light and Goodness, has for antagonist, Ahriinan, 
the ^syv.ibol of Dat'knoss and Kvil ; but above this dualisjji 
which is finite — limited by a li\;ed ])criod of tii>o — is^icruajje 
Akliercne (lllinnlx3d hr .Uncrieated Time), the Infinite, Su- 
preme Kosence; or, if Sve regard the Persian s^'steni as a mono- 
theism approaching very n(\‘irly to pantheism, th(i Absolute 
from which all things proceed and into whicdi all things must 
retin n. Zoriiane Akherene created Ormiizd hy pronounciTig 
the living word — the logos, Honover, {omhe verihr, i. c. I am, 
or be it). In Ormuzd are united the three primordial, etlie- 
real elements, light, lire, and water. Ormuzd (Light, Good- 
• ness) has emanated from Uncreated Tiuu\ but as the Persian 
Sages could not admit that evil proceeded from such a pure 
, Uource, and as they had nevertheless to account for the cause 
of evil in the world, they laid do^^n the doctrine that Zeniane 
Akh* ^rst created Idght and Goo<lii(*ss, (Orninzd,) and in 
order tliat aph 3 "sical and moral antagonism — an etJiical combat, 
might tfike place, withcnit which there could in reality no 
goodness, he permitted, not allowed, J^arkness and Kvil. 
(Ahriinan,) but lixed a terra.of 15^,000 years, at tlu; f'xpiratiou 
of which the strife should <‘oase, and the antagonistic priia i- 
ples be united in Light and Love f. 

Ormuzd created the univei’so hy pronouncing the living 
word Honover; first his own ab »dft of light, Saklitcfr, and thou 
the Genii, or deities of IJght, in lhre<‘ classes. The first 
class consists of the s(^vcn Amshaspands, Ormuzd himself 
being included in the iiundjer ; the others are Ihdnnan, the 
• ^ 

^ • Ser Ills note to the Proso Kfldu, [ir ii], 

-f* According to these doctrines of' the Matri all tilings origymte throtigli anta- 
gonl''in.. When alitagoniaiii cea&es, finite ihing.s also ee!|Ke. Ileracliuis and 
Empedocles appear to haA'c derived several of their doctrines from this 
source. 
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genius of the region of light ; Ardiboh«sht, the genius of 
ethereal fire ; Shari ver, the genius of metals,; Sapandomatl, 
the creatrix, or rather source, .jf fruitfulness ; Khordad, the 
genius of time ; and Amerdad, tAelary genius of the 

vegetable world, and of flocks and herds. In the second 
class are the twent3^-s*even--4*zeds, male and female. These 
are the elementary deities, as^Khorshid t^je sun ; Mah the 
motfn ; Tashter the dog-star, also the deity of rain ; Rapitan 
the deity of heat, &c,; and were probably those w'orshipped 
before the popular belief was not only thus reduced into a s^^s- 
tt^mlik^^thc Scandinavian, hut refined to a high eWgreb of^ 
iiftcllectuality *hy the philosophical and ethical doctrines 
engrafted on it. The third class consists of the h'erveif} ; these 
are the vivifying principles of nature, the ideal types of the 
material universe, corrosjionding in a great measure to the 
ich’tta of Plato. In heaven they^ keep watch against Ahriman 
and his liost ; on earth they combat against the Genii of 
evil. Every one, even Ormuzd himself, has his Ferver. Aii 
Iraiiile had thus constantly by his side his ideal type, or un- 
corrupted immaterial* image, to guide him through life aniT 
preserve him from evil. 

When Ahriman, by the permission, hut not hy the will of 
Zcruanc Akhcrciic, fell from Orm'id — /. c. when darknes.-t* 
arose in opposition to light, evil in antagonism to goodness — 
ht3 was hound down for the space of 3()00 y^ears ^*' L’rf^zakh 
(ilades — the Bottomless Pit) whore he created the Devs; 
namely, six cliicf Devs, himself being the seventh, as the an- 
tagonists of the Amshaspunds, and a number of inferior Devs 
— the typified principles of evi>. Meanwhile Ormuzd went 
on with the creation of the material universe, making the 
sun, moon, stars, the earth* &c. The first living being w'as 
tlu' ox j^udad, which was slain hy Ahriman, hut Ormuzd 
formed from Its body’^ the different species of beasts, birds and 
fishes, trees, plants, t^c. When the ox expired, a being called 
Knjomorz sprung from its right leg. Kajomorz was killed by^ 
the Dons, hut after the elementaiy particles that entered into 
the cdinpo-^tion of his body had bcen*]^urified in the light of 
tlie sun during forty years, they became the germ of the llibaTi. 
tree, out of wlych Ormuzd made the first man and woman, 
Meshia and Meshiane, infusing into them the breath of life 
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and spirituality. l\c thus completed the work of creation in 
six periods, holding at the end of each the festival, Gahanhar. 

Ahrirnan soon contrived to seduce the tirsl. parents of man- 
kind, by persuadini; tUf-tem to eat of the forbidden fruit. Sin 
and death are now in tlio world ; the priiicijdes of good and 
evil are in d^'adly%itrifo ; Ornmzd, lunvever, ]>re)domiiiates, 
but when he wishes to lead nvankiiid against Aliriinan, they 
join the Devs. Grmuzd then revivals to them his law throvigh 
his prophet Zoroaster ; the strife between { he* two principles 
continues, however, and will continiit' until the end of the 
predcstiped term. ♦ During the last 3<K»0 years of tli^ 
' period Ahrirnan is jtredominant. The v:orld haftens 
its dooiv»; religion and vh’tue ^re nowhere to he found ; marn 
kind are plunged in shi and misery ; hut Sosiosh is horn of a 
virgin nnd redeinus them, suhdueN lln^ Devs, awakes tlie dead, 
and holds the last judgment. A eonu't sets tla; world in 
llames; the Genii of I^ight combat against the Genii of Dark- 
ness, and east thorn into Iduzakh, when* Ahrirnan and the 
Devs and tln^ souls of th(‘ wieked an* lliuronghly cleansed and 
^xirihed by lire, Ahriiiiaii then submits to < )rmnzd ; evil is 
•absorbed into goodness ; tlie mirighUaai^, thoroughly purified, 
arc united with iluj righteous, and a new earth and a new 
^jieaveii arise fre e from all evil, where peace and innocence 
* will for ever dwell 

That fi cj^rtain analogy exists hetvveeu the P(U’sian and the 
Scandinavian systems cannot he denied. A decided dualism 
pervades both. f)diii and the yDsir may he compared to 
Onnuzd and the Ani^liaspaiids ; Loki, and liis evil progeny, 
the wolf Fenrir and tlie Midgard serpent, together with the 
giants and monsters of Jotunheim and llvtirgcdmir, to Ahri- 
inaii and the Devs. Thfu’e is alj^> a certain similarity in the 
cosmogonic myths — the ox Abiidad finswcriiig to Ahiiir, and the 
creation of Meshia and Meshiane t#> that of Asl<^^ ai%i liiiihla. 
The Persian system has also its Kagnarok : the Genii of 
Light and Darkness fight their last light much in the same 
manner as the yFsir and their opponents, though the JRsiv 
have to encounter not^ only Loki and his evil progeny, hut 
also the sons of the cmpyrci*! region* of Muspellhckn ; a myth 
we shall presently have occasion to cxaiiync. Daldur, 
•• Sec Creuzer s Syrabolik und Mythologies 1 Th. ? B. 3 Cap, 
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too, may in sonio measure be compared to tlie redeemer ^o- 
siosb ; yet notwitlistandiiig these and otlidr coincideiiccs, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the various tribes of the Jranic 
and Icutoiiic races spoke langunj?es stricliy cognate, we should 
not venture to conclude, as mostwritereon the subject have 
done, tliat botli systemj were derived direo^y and immediately 
from a common source, nor even — though ibis is more admis- 
sible] — that the Scandina^iall Soctriiies wew* borrowed from 
the l^ersian. Thd antagonism between light and darkness, 
between good and evil, is a fact, and, in striving to account for 
this fact, tiie sages and theolugists of tw^ primitive naijons 
in|Ly cas'Jly \n\\f fallen into the same train of rcasonffig, and* 
thus framed systems oll'ering almosl^as* striking coincidences 
as if 11 k‘v had actually had a common ovigin. ^ 

It is umpu'stionably iVom India that we have derived, partly 
through the iVu'sians, but more especially through the Ilel- 
lenic ])hilosopliers, most of our metapli/sical and st'veral of our 
ilHH)logical doctrines : and wo will not deny that some of these 
doctrines may have been lianded down by oral tradition to the 
Pontiflh*hi('ftains of the Scandina^ian tribes, and that the* 
Skalds who compos(id the mythic poems of ibo Elder Edda • 
may huNC bad an obscure and imperfect knowledge of them, 
Jle this as it may, Ave must not forget that the higher docj 
trines of the Scandinavian system were confined to the few, * 
Avhereas those of the Zeiidavesta Averc the religious belief of 
the whole nation; and so long as they eon tinned liifcorrupted 
— for all religious doctrines i)eeome, in the camrse of lime, 
alloyed and perAiuted — must have exercised, and history at- 
tests actually did cxercis(s a. highly henclicial and humanizing 
iniluen(‘e, Iran was the land of TdgUt and of the children of 
Ormuzd ; Turan (the stej)prjs of Tartary), the land of Dark- 
ness and of the children of Aliriman, a notion grounded on 
the feu(b# of^ ri\al races, ^aa I nch could only have produced 
courage ; but f'very thing that was good, every thing that Avas 
of utility to mankind, also belonged to (Iriiiuzd. Hence it 
was the duty of an Jranite to avoid crime, to lead a moral and 
uiible{nish(.*d life, to shoAV by the purity of his character that 
he Avas a ti7ie Iranitt? ancl not a Tiiranite. It Avas alvso his 
duty to cultivute the soil, for its fruits Avere of the kingdom o? 
Ormuzd, and, Consequently, to drain marshes, rcgidate the 
course of rivers, destroy venomous reptiles, and, in a Avord, to 
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contend incessantly against both physical and moral evil, under 
whatever forms they might appear. If lie had done this, ho 
might after death fearlessly appear before Ormuzd and Bahmau 
on the bridge Tshinev^d, assufed that the Izeds would conduct 
him in triumph to regions of celestial bliss ; but if ho had 
displayed throughc(®t life the greatest ^valour in war, and had 
neglected to combat the principle of evil by restraining his 
own passions, he fnight justly fear being consigned to Ahrimaii 
and the Devs, waiting to seize his tromhling spirit and plunge 
it into the tormenting, though cleansing, llames of Duzakh 
This was a mudi more intellectual and refined faith thiyi 

* that of the Scandinavians, amongst whom val(^?ir was^tho o^o 
thing necessary, tlic only* virtue, in fact, that claimed a future 
recompense. If a N\)rthman died with arms in his hands 
stained with the blood of his adversaries, In^ was assured of 
enjoying a coarse and jovial kind of celestial happiness in 
Valhalla, even tliough'his inonal conduct had been far from 
irreproachable ; and if he died a nalund death he would, at all 
events, swill his ale in ihe halls of Hela. The Persian 
^system was calculated to form an energetic, intellectual, and 

* highly moral people ; the Scandinavian a semi- barbarous 
troop of crafty and remorseless warriors, whose energy would 
l»e solely displayed in deeds of slaughter, and the social in- 

* tervals of their turhiilent existence passed amidst scenes of 

the festivity. Yet such as they wci'c these Scandi- 

navians seem to have been destined by the iiiserutahle dt'signs 
of Providence to invigorate at least one of the nations of 
which they were for (amturies the scourge, in order, as we 
previously had occasion to oyservef, that the genial blending 
of cognate tribes might form a ])eoplc the most caj)able of 
carrying on the groat work of civili/^ation, which in some far 
distant age may liually render this world that abode of pea(^o 
and intellectual enjoyment dimly uliadowed forjh in ancient 
myths as only to he found in a renovated and fresh emerging 
vinivcrse. 

Although every system of mythology, when fully developed, 
* Duzakh resembles tlie Purgatory of the Cathclic Church ; tlie P^'rsians, 
however, had a purgatory without a Jiell, bf'lng of opinion t};<t the piiiiish- 
even for the greatest crimes, committed by a feeble being endowed with 
strong passions and propensities and a limited intelligence, could not last 
eternally. 

See page 44. 
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has its esoteric hs well as its exoteric doctrines, we think that 
several eminent writers, in attempting to withdraw the veil and 
initiate us into the mysteries of the former, or,»in other words, 
to show the true signification tof a system, have frequently 
had recourse to the most unwarrant<^ assumptions. They 
appear, in fact, to have altogether lost sigj^t of tlie question it 
was intended to elueWate, to have forgotten that the main 
point of such inquiries is, not Ifow a mythoUgicjil system may 
he kxplainedy byt in what manner it was actually explained or 
understood by the most' enlightened of the community pro- 
fessing to believe in its doctrines. thus that Finn 

ivlagnujjcn, with all the dogmatism of an ancient inytftagogue,^ 
^ves an astronomical explanation of tb/i Scandinavian myths, 
without adducing the slightest iaistoficf^ evidence to show that 
the I'ontiff-chieftains, from whom ho himself claims descent, 
enterhiined such notions, or even that they possessed a suffi- 
cient knowledge of astronomy to warrant the conclusion that 
tljcy were at least capable of entertaining them. Hence, not- 
wilhslanding the lucidity with which he invariably expresses 
his ideas, wlicthcr he makes use of the Danish or the Latii»» 
language, and notwithstanding the learning and erudition, 
displayed in every page of his writings, we are reluctantly 
compelled to follow liim as we slnmld follow' a guide, who pro- 
fessing to load us out of a labyrinth, would only involve u^ * 
after fruitless circumgyrations, still deeper in its intricate 
mazes. We can, in fact, only regard but too -Jf tho 

learned disquisitions in his “ Fiddalajren ” and his Mytholo- 
gical Lexicon as plausible argunnmts in support of ingenious 
theories, that, generally speaking, will not stand the test of a 
rigorous criticism. » 

A mythology, when regarded irrespective of tho manner in 
which it may have been understood by those who first reduced 
it into a system, is obviously susceptible of any interpretation 
that a wi?tci*may choose to give it. Hence we have historical, 
ethnological, Jistronomical, physical, and psychological or 
otliicral explanations of most mythological systems. 

Ihulor the historical pohit of view the gods are mere 
d(ufipd rncy^ils, either he*'ocs who have? been deified after their 
death, or Pontiff-chieftains who have passed themselves off fc:Y 
gods, and it is gratuitously supposed, foiiiid^ people 
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stupid enough to helievo in their pretended divinity. This 
was the manner in' which Euhemeriis explained the Greek 
mythology, and* Snorri Sturlason the Scandinavian ; hut a 
method that presupposes ail' historical Odin, an historical 
Jupiter, an historical* Osiris, <tc., is, in our opinion, too 
absurd to merit thor slightest attention, or at the present day 
to stand iii need of a refutation. 

Regjirded etlnttilogically, myths are the mere allcgopcal 
accounts of the feuds and dissensions of ‘rival riTces. The 
conflict of the and Vanir, for instance, which terminated 

in a, lasting peace ,aiid the exchange of hostages, is a myyi 
•founded*' on the wars carried on between the;. Tenttnic aqd 
Slavonic rac.es ; wars which were, liowever, so far from ter- 
minating, in the manner dcscrihc^d, that they continued f( 3 r 
centuries after the extinction of Paganism ; and even in the 
present comparatively enlightened ago can scarcely he said 
to have suhsided. Alfliougli the ethnological exjdanation is 
far more rational than the historical, and may ])ossib1y he the 
right manner of interpreting several myths, we must, never- 
theless, regard it, in so far at least as it has beem a)^]die(l to 
• Scandinavian mythology, to he equally nndeserving of serious 
consideration. 

It is otherwise with the astronomical, jdiysical, and jisycho- 
'logical methods. It is obvious, in fact, that when a myth was 
intended lo^convc^y an esoteric as well as an (.xoteric', doctrine, 
the former would generally be grounded on the never (‘iidirig 
strife of tliose antagonistic principles whic’li pervade alike the 
material and the id(‘al universe, tin* rc'alrns of iiatun' and the 
manifestations of human intclligcuce. Men who were sufll- 
ciently enlightened to reduce th<i popular belief in elemoiiiary 
deities into a rational system, w’oy.l(l ht^ forcibly struck by the 
antagonism between light and darkm^ss, summer and winter, 
good and evil, virtue and vi(;e ; het\v.ien harharisn? and civiliza- 
tion, obscurantism and intellectuality. ilonee we may safely 
assume that most myths contain both jdiysic^al an<l ])syeholo- 
gical doctrines, a fac,t which for sevc'ral of the Hiiidostanic, 
Iranic, Egyptian, and Hellenic myths can he fully prov^^'d by 
the testimony of ancient, writers, and othe.r direct? liistorical 
dVidciiee. It may also he taken for granted t]*it the sage;s 
and philosophers of civilized iiatjous, that areGviiown to liave 
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possessed ii coni^peterit knowledge of astronomy, clothed the 
truths of that science in popular myths, and that wc arc con- 
sequently ^^arrilnted in making use of the astronomical 
method for the explanation of sijch myths, especially for those 
of tl )0 Egyptians, Phoenicians, Indians, and other Asiatic 
nations ; and although wc will not deny that several of the 
Scandinavian myths irAiy have a remote Asiatic origin, and 
have been hanthxi down to thf Pontiflf-chic^ftaiiis by oral tra- 
dition, and may, tJierefore, contain astronomical truths, still 
we should not 'fent.ure to attrihuto to these semi-barbarous 
sacerdotal warriors sucli a familiar acquaintance with the laws 
oV" natuijp as the nstronomical explanatioil of their jyiytholo-^ 
gfcal system Would necessarily imply. In proceeding to 
offer a few brief observations ou the nnost interesting *jhapter3 
of the Prose Edda, wo shall, thorefofe, chiefly rogard the 
myths under a physical and ])sychological point of view, occa- 
sionally giving some of Finn Maginij^ien’s astronomical ex- 
planations, although our limits will not allow us to enter into 
any discussion res])ccting them. 

ChiAO. 2. — 1'liis chapter was i)rohably written by Snorri, hut 
although he commences hy anthropomorphizing the Scandina-* 
vian dc‘ilies, and making t^iylli take a journey to a terrestrial in* 
stead of a celestial Asgard, he concludes by placing him before 
the so-cnlled Odinic Trinity, the High, the Equally High, and ^ 
the Third. 

The most ancient Trinitarian doctrine on record of the 

Brahmins. The eternal Supreme Essence — called Parabrah- 
ma, Bndnn, Pnratma — ])roduced tbo universe by self-rcfloctiou, 
and ifvealed himself as Jirahma, the (Seating Powers- 
then as Vishnu, the Preserving Ppwer ; and lastly as Shiva, the 
Destroying and llenovating Power. According to the popular 
belief, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva are three distinct deities, 
whereas the sages who frametl the higher doctrines of the 
Vedas m^(dj rogardcnl th?m as the three, modes in which the 
Supreme Essence reveals himself in the material universe. 
Pajuie Knight remarks that “this tri-form division of Iho 
personified attrihutes, or modes of a(Mion of one first cause, 
sec'm.i to hav(5.beon the li^st departure from simple tlicisin, and 
the fomidation of ndigious mythology in every ]>:irt of tbp 
earth.” — “ Ifen<*e, almost every nation of Iho world tliat has 
departed from\he rude simplicity of primitive theism, has 
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had its Trinity in Unity, wliich, when not limited and ascer- 
tained by divine revelation, branched out by the natural sub 
division of collective, and indefinite ideas into tlnv endless and 
intricate personifications of particular subordinate attributes, 
which have afforded 4^ich abundant materials for the elegant 
fictions both of poetry and art.”'**- This is much the same 
kind of Ihcory f's that of M. Mallet, beth assuming, we think 
quite gratuitously, that monoiJieism was the worship of every 
primitive race. That the Y(‘das arc of a v/3ry high antiquity 
is uiupiostioiiablc ; but however remote wo ^may place the 
period when they were written, we must necessarily 2 )rcsup- 
^ posd that the llincJostanic nxve. had already attained to a coi«- 
parativcly high degre^e of civilization, otherwise men ’capaljic 
of fraurlng such doctrines -could not have been found. 
Isow, lilts state of civilization must necessarily have been 
preceded by several centuries of barbarism, during which we 
cannot possibly admit .ii more refined faith than the ])opular 
beli(*f ill clcnienlary deities, a belief on which the mctajdiysical 
doctrines of the Vedas were, no doubt, subsequently engrafted. 
At all events, writers who maintain the contrary opinion will 
be reduced to the dilemma of admitting either that the 
* ancient Indians were ab origine a civilized jieojile, or that 
being still in a barbarous and unsctlled state, they nevertlie- 
, }ess jiossesseJ sages sufliciently enlightened to discuss the 
liighest questions of metajdiysical jihilosophy, and that, too, 
in ono-fii’ richest and most copious languages — wo might 
perhaps even say in the richest and most co^iious language — 
ever spoken by man. 

Tlie monotheistic doctrines of tlio Vedas were sftbtilized iii 
several Ilindostanie schoolstof philosojdiy into an idealistic 
jiantheism, Brehm or Paratma being legarded as a self- 
emanating and self-absorbing miity — as the All, the Ab- 
solute — as the Being of Beings in eternal rejiose, surrounded 
outAvardly by Maja {illusioiij, lliaf is to say, by tJJc visible 
universe, which in resjiect to itself possesses reality, but in 
respect to Brehm, — to the Absolute, is a mere nullity. “ By 
this universal cxjiaiision of the creative spirit,” to use ibo 
words of Payne Knight, “every pijoduction of cm^tb, water, 

i 

♦ “ Inquiry into the Symbolicai Language of Ancient Art St’nd Mythology.” 

r.a S 9.9Q 
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and air particlpfitos in its essence, which was continually 
cnianatinj:^ from and reverting hack to ils source in various 
modes and degrees of progression and regression.”^ A pas- 
sage fnun the Puranas, cited hy Colehrooket, speaks of one 
person in three divinities — a Unity Trinity — c/tY/, vinrtis 
trayo devaa. According to tlio SanUhya doctrimjs, this unity, 
or great pHnciple, is a mere inodification ol nature, and be- 
comes distiiictly known as three gods by th^ manifestation of 
throe qualities! ?st, goodiiess, or the presence of all 

that is good and tlie absence of all that is had; ?2ud, radjas^ 
passion, aubnl imjirtus, a mixed quality, iiuwliich the passions 
atid alh#Mions are. the strongest, and give an occasional pre-' 
df)ininanc(3 to good and to had ; Jh tauiffs, ol^scurity; 
ignoriince, or this prcsenc<3 of Till that is had and th§ absence 
of all that is good. In other IliTidoslauic systems we find the 
doctrine of an eternal dualism between mind and matter, 
hctwot* * * § u intellectual acti\ity and materfal passivity 

Finn Magnusen contends tliat the form of the legal oath 
administered in the naiiK's of the Almiglity God, (i.e. Odin 
or Thor, see juige Xj(»vd and Frey, shows that in the 

latter ages of Paganism the Seandinavians worslnj)ped a 
holy Trinity a conclusiim whi<'li wo d(*cm perfectly mi- 
warranted, the oath, in our oj)iiiioi], merely impljing that 
these gods were regarded as the most powerful of the <d(*mcii- 
tary divinities, and therefore the most cajtahlc of punishing 
those guilty of ])ci;*]urv. We cannot hut aj^criho to a similar 
mania for theorizing the formation, by modern v'rlterfi, of an 
Jlelleuic Trinity; the jiorsons being Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto, which we must also ])crsist in r(‘ga.rding as three distinct 
d(‘ities, notwithstanding the fact, whicli these writers adduce in 
support of theiL* hypotli<*sis, that each of them was furnished 
witli a iriforni symbol, Jupiter with the tripartite, or three- 
forked lightning; \(’ptaiie*w’ith the trident, and Pluto with 
the tricephaliv, or thrceJiea<led dog, Cerberus. It is, how- 

* raynt’ Kai.ylit’s Inquiry,’' hr., § G3. 

I* In IiiH ailniiralilo »li*iscnatn)ii “On tho I'hilosof)tiy of tlic ITindns, ’ 
puliliUidft in and ’inti vol*. of tho ‘'Asiatic Kosoarclios.” 

i Soo Pautlnor’s Froncli translation of Ool<*brooko’s Dissertation, witl* corv 
interesting notes .tnd remarks by the learned translator. 8ee also Ctcuzer a 
8ynib. ninl Mythol. 4 Th. 13 15, 3 Cap. 

§ Kddalaaeii^ vol. i. p. 381. 
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ever, probnLlt'. that the Samdiiiavian sa,‘;t's had a crude notion 
of a 'rjiuitariari doctrine, for in the ))rcsout chaolcr of tlie 
Prose Edda we' have l iar, Jafnliar and I’liridi ''i', and in the 
Oth chapter Odin, Vili and Vc, who create Ask and Knibla — 
this creation being at^h'ibed in tlic Vdluspa, st. 10, to Odin, 
Hoenir and Loc>, beings which approach much nearer to the 
metaphysical abstractions ot* the Brahmins than those invoked 
in tlie oath adniiifistered within the Scandinavian doonirings. 
It is also w’oilhy of remark that Adam of Bnnncn describes 
the statues of Odin (Wodan), Thor aial Krey (hriecu), as being 
placed in tlui tcmjde of I'psal on three thrones, one above the 
®t)t]ier, iiftla* same manner as the High, the KquaUv Higti’, 
ttnd the/J'iiird are repcespnted in the Prose Ividaf. ** 

Cjtap. ,3. — M. MalU't 'was wrong in siqiposing that the doc- 
trines in this chapter are ‘‘ literally expressed ' in the Yohisjui J. 
There is nothing in that pocun resjieeting an Alhh’atber Avho 
“ liveth from all ages,’' or of a Siiimnue Ih*ing endowing man 
with a soul ‘‘ which shall live and ne^ er jx'risli,’’ ttc. We should, 
imh'ed, be inclined to attnhut(‘ several jxissages in this ehaje 
Her to a Christian writcu’ of the thirtcamth century. There is, in 
• fact, a palpable eontradictiun, for AvlieiT (hinglor asks where 
this god, who, lie liad b(‘eu told, ‘‘ liveth from all ages,” 
^nauained before be made* heaven and earth, Har answers 
witli the Prost-giants," coTisixjuenlly the god alluded to can 
he no other than Odin, the son of ibo mylhic-cosniogoiiic being 
Bor. A^?e may also (d)srrve that in this chapter Gimli and 
Vingdif arc synonymous terms, {Gimli or Vnigolf,) wiiereas 
in the 17th chap. Gimli is givtm as the name of the highest 
heaven. In the ^iOih ehaj>. Valhalla and Vingolf arc described 
us th(' jdace or place?* wdiero the Einherjar dwell with Odin, 
and in sev(*ral of the compositions of the Skalds of tlie 
historical period Vingolf is used for V’^allialla. Add to this 
Grimms conjecture that the ex])vessiou “in Gint^^i’’ means 
simidy in heaven, and it must be acknowledged that Gimli 

* Trautwettor supposes that liar, Jafjihar and Ttiridi, arc the three stars 
of Orion’s Belt ! lie al>o regards them as symbols of the Winter Solstire, 
the (wc presume lioth VeniaJ and Autumnal) Kcjiiinox, and the Siunnicr 
Solstice! fill hypothesis -wlijch shows that 4^- he oii ox- 

•plaining ancient myths is as apt Ut lead learned men on a wild-goose duise 
as con/'rtitral dt/ntoloffjf- 8ee EddaL vol. i. p. 407. t 
f Adam Bremen, de situ Baiiire, c. 233, 

J See iiis note to the Prose Eudu (<’). 
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does not form* an over solid foundation for an olal^orato 
theory. 

Kinn Ma^iniseu and his followers have laboured very hard 
to sliow that the term All-Father is suscoptibh? of a. double 
si^nilK-ation, as one of the ojuthots/ of Odin, and as the 
dehijpialioii of the One, et(n*nal, [niinito, Supreme Bein^; but 
they have hot, in our ojiinion, produced the slightest e\idenco 
to ]>rove tliat the ancient Scamtinaviaus umferstood it in this 
niannor. In Prose Fidda, as the reader will have 

remarked, the 1<'rm is invariably a]»]die<l to designate Odin. 
In tile Poetical Fdda, the word AifadirtO\i\y occurs three 
thnes ; *1 Onuuils-iudl, st. 4(), as one of the names of Odin;* 
in a. poem of the l^iddaie J^lpos. J Irh/^idmida Jlundtur/^hnva ll 
si. as the chief of the V’^alk}n;ior and Finheriar, Odin, 
and in a somewhat ohscure phrase in the 1st strophe of the 
liarni-So)ff/, whore it lias, however, obviously the same «igni- 
iicalion. 'rhe Supreme lleity of thh Scaudiuuvians, and 
ind(‘(*(l of all tbe ancient d'eutonic nations, was umpiestionably 
< )din. A belief in a higlier deity — in a real Supremo Being — 
may jiossibly have been entorttiiuod by a few enliglitoncd * 
Skalds and J^oiitid-cliHd’tains, but there i.s little or nolliing to 
show that this ladief was iiicuicaled as a doctrine, 'riie 
plirasc “ hy iht' might of him who sent the heat,'’ which# 
occurs in llie (Uh ehaj). of the Prose hldda, and is noticed by 
IMallet, (note i),)is not foniid in any of tbe Fddaic, )>jH‘ms, and 
may therefore be asi*vihed to Snorri, or to some other Chris- 
tian writer of the thirteenth century. In the Elder Edda 
there arc only two allusions to such an Omnipotent Being, 
and o>ei> these are very oliscaire, as the reader will lind by the 
following literal translation of the* strophes that contain them. 

‘ d’lnai cometh the Mighty One [inn rlkiy to the divine 
judgment — the Potent from abo\e who all (tilings) sway eth. 
Be gi^etlujudgmen^ , piUttilh an end to strife and orduiueth 
laws (or aTioJj’ peace), wliich shall last for evermore.” 

Voluapd, st. 58. 

“Another and a mightier one Mhom 1 venture not to 
name, ^viJl 1 hen come, h^ew there arc* a\ ho can look Ewoud 
the time wlitti Odin will go against the wolf.'’ « 

flyndlti-IJo^i st. 4i. 


Namely, than Tlior. 
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We must remark tliat the strophe from the V()hiKp:l is only 
fouud in paper MSS., and not in any vellum MS., tliough wc 
think this is not a circumstance ot' sullicienl iifl])orlantMj to 
warrant the conclusion that sfvei’al writers have drawn IVmu 
it. We therefore do\uot hesitate In regard this stroidie as 
having as great a claim to antiquity as any other in the pooui ; 
hut the Avholc I'okuq);! is so uncomufi-ted and fr?igmentiiiy, 
that the j^assago'in question ^‘s efpially as n])j)licahi(! to Ddiu 
as 10 a higher All- Father, and is at all events too ohscurb to 
serve as the basis of an elaborate tbcory. Acu^ording to Kiiin 
Magnusen the “flightier one," alluded to in the 'stroplio of 
%lie l]yhdlu-]J6<5 is Surtur!! Hut why should Jly^\d]a nfit 
tenturo^to name this ^nvarthy god or demon of Muspellheiil'i. 
who is ny )eatGdly mentioned in the other ihldaiti ])t»enis ? AVo 
will not, however, fatigue the reader ]>y ent(‘ring intf) adisens- 
sion of the learned Icelanders hvjHUhesis, which has larii 
ably refuted by writ(‘Vs who are much Ix'tter ai’quainted with 
the subject than w’e can pretend to la.* and will merely ol^ 
serve in conclusion, that imtil much strojjgiu’ evidoiJC(* (mu lie 
•■produced to the contrary, we must persist in regarding Udiu as 
• the cmly supremo dvliy ivon^hijtjiiril or believed in by the ancient 
Scandinavians. 

^ AVe liad almost forgot to mention that l^’inii Magnnsen, ia 
confurinily Avitli his favourite astrouomical inrthod, lakes for 
granted tliat the twdv(* names of Odin are the twelve signs of 
the zodiac ; Alfadir being ylr/c.s\ llerjan Aquarius^ tV:c. | Hut, 
how docs it happen that these*, twelve iiamt‘s also occur iii 
Gr'mniti-vutl — notin the sann* order, hutmixed u]> with thirty- 
two other names, there being in all ftory-four ej at In ‘Is applied 
to designate Odin, of whiclf Alfadir is the twenty-eiglitli, and 
Herjaii the third ? 

CiiAi*. 4, 5, 0,7, 8, 0. — The cosmogonic doctrim sconlaiuedin 

* Seo, for in. stance, Orundtvljif's 3\rytli(»l<»<[ri, uUn Jf ‘ very clover 

work by Alartiii llumnu rich, entitb'd “ Om Kiij^narnksniytten dens 15e- 
tyduinit i den oldnordiske fopenh. iS^Jd. Alilioiiyb Afr. IIjip’- 

incrich has aVly refuted finn iMa;;nusen’.s tlieoiit's, we think that his own 
hypothe.M.s of an Omnipotent lk*iii^ c.'illed Fimhiiltyr will not hy any means 
£»tand the test of critici.sin. * , , # 

4 Odin as Alfadir hiis tlius iiTider»jono some rnrions traTTR form a lions ; ni 
the olden time he was at lea>t re^ardeil as th(* lord of Valljidla and tin* iatliei* 
of jL)f)d.S‘and men ; the monks chaiiLed him into the de^fd, hut ^’inn 
sen has a^c^ain installed him in t!>e liea\eiis as the zodiacal niuil 
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tliese cliapters arc perfectly in accordance with those of the 
l^lddaic Poems, with the nottihle exception lhat the most import- 
ant dof’trine of all, implied in the plirase “ hy the might of him 
who sent the heat,” is, jis we piwiouslj observed, Tlo\^hcre to be 
found in the latter, and must thei’efor^ be regarded as apocry- 
phal, the myths and doctrines of the Prose Kdda being only of 
value when they can lie corroborated hy the*authorily of the 
Elder Edda. It is certainly of* very little coiiscquencc wdiethcr 
several of tlic^nA’ths are susceptible of this corroboration or 
not, for, although they fnay have been oinhellished, wc may 
Jake for granted lhat they were not invented by the compilers 
qf tlic^ Prosc^ Edda. But it is otherwise with itords aii^ 
jthra.'irs, which a compiler or even q nmre copyist might have 
inserted in a MS. at his pleasure. Wc therefore r^epeat that 
a ])hraso in the Prose Edda, expressing a doctrine conform- 
able to tlie precepts of Cln*istianity, hut quite at variance with 
th(' cosmogonic system developed in ‘the Elder Kdda, must 
he rc'garded as an inter])olation, or at least of too doubt- 
ful a charaettn’ to ground a llieory on. We insist the more 
on this ])oint, as the arguiTumts so frequently made use of by 
M. Mallet*, and hy’ several eminent wTi tors since his time, 
to ]»rovc that the Sc-aiulinavian theory of creation was founded 
on the. doctrine t>f an eternal Supreme Being, “ placed above 
the reach of all revolutions and changes,” regulating primordiStK 
matter, and producing the mundane deities to whom he en- 
trusted tile formation of the visible universe, resfTentirely on 
tliis apocryphal passage of the Prose Edda, and the two 
obscure stro])hes of which wc have given a translation. 

If we take the cosmogonic system of the Scandinavians as it 
is developed in the Kdder Edda, and (with the exception of 
the j)liras(‘ in question) also in the Prose Edda, we shall 
lind that it is css('utially liased on materialism. ^Matter is 
licld to fjs it was in several of the Indian schools of philo- 
sophy, the plastic tirigin of all things, the gods themselves 
being hut a mere moclilieation of it. Begardod in this jioint 
<>r view, tlio Eddaic system, when divested of its allegorical 
hnig^ag*', will Ix' found to olVer some curious coincidences 
with the Mj*r;c\ilations of Several eminent scieritilic men of the 
present age.^ * 

* Sor* especially his arguments in cliap. v. and Iiis notes to the Frose 
Edda (D and Kj. 
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Tlie Scandinavian sages being of the opinion of Lucretius 
and most of the ancient, pliilosophcrs, that 

Nil poFse crcnri 

De nihilo, noc^uo quod gcMiitii ’st ad nil rcvocari,” 

presupposed that, in tne beginning, the coarser particles of 
matter \vf?re coir^enlraled in a nebulous •sphere (Nilihcim), and 
the more (3thercat5:ed particlAj in a luminous one (Muspell- 
heim), and tliat the latter by working on or vivifying tlie*for- 
nier, ]>roduccd an incipient organic chaos : the* more nialorial 
parts of this chaos (tvpiiiod as the gigantic being Ymir) being 
«progrcssdvely dcvcfojaMl by the iuilueiice of the inoro^itliereA'l 
portion (the cow Avvdluimla nourisliing Yinfr by llie fo^tr 
— eleiiK/iitary — streains (hat lk>wed from her teats), the liner 
particles ^of both (Audhuinla licldng tlie salt stones) hmilly 
bringing forth a higher organization (J>ur and liis offspring). 

The view we have Uxkcii of the Lddaic system, up to this 
stage, does not materially differ from that of b’inn Magnuscii. 
But the question now arises — In what light ought we to rc- 
^gard Bur and liis offspring? or, more pn)perl 3 J^ s]>eaking, iu 
^ what manner muy wo conjecture that they were regarded by 
the Seandmavian cosmogoi lists ? jSow Finn !Magmiseu sup- 
poses that Odin, Vili, and Vc, are mere symbolical expressions 
• ibr air, light, and lire, which by operating on the euibryotic 
matter graduall}*^ produced the visible universe, and finally by 
acting on ^getable substanccH transformed them into animated 
beings (Ask and Fmbla) This is unquestionably a jdausiblo 
hypothesis, but we think it savours too mucli of modem 
scientific speculations to be relied on, and, like too many of 
the learned Icelanders tlieories, becomes moreover in its de- 
tails not only inconsequent but evc'ii somowliat ludicrous. 
He tells us fur instance that “ cowTickiiig tlic salt stones, 
by- which a being more beauteous and noble tiiaii Ymir was 
produced, ran mean nothing else than llie ( incrginij' of a por- 
tion of land or a rock from tlic briny sea and after stating 
tliat this being Avas calkd Bur, and Iiis son Bbr, adds, “ In my 
opinion it was intended to signify hereby the first mouiiiaiii 
or mountain-chain, wliiMi it was dei'^m^d i»y the ij^-cdiithers of 
%)ur race had cnierg<'d from tlic waters in the same j*cgion 
wdierc the first land made its appearance. '.Piiis mountaiii 


E(ldula:rcri, vol. ii. x^- G3. 
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cliain is proLably the Caucasus, called by tbo IN’vsians Borz 
(th(^ ^^uiilivo of 'the Old Norso Borr). Bor s \Yifo, Bdsiii or 
Bcstla, a daughter of the giant Bolthorn (ffj^ina calauiiiosa), 
is possibly iho viass of ice for^icd on the alpine suinniits/’ 

It will bo needless to point out liow inconsequent this theory 
is. According to the Bdda, “ the seas and waters, and the 
vast occaTf,” were made by the sons of ]>or finm the blood of 
Yruir, consequently when Bur* was produced no “briny sea” 
existed for hinj to (unerge from ; and as Odin, Vili and Ve, 
llie sons of B(ir and Besla +, arc according to J^^’inti TVIagnusen 
Air, Light, and I'ire, ho must, in ordor^ to be consequent, 
Jiscriboitbo origin of lliese elementary principles to the uniojj 
ol an alpine rock and an al[)ine j^laqier ! A somewhat t 90 
frigid embrace we should imftgino to^bring forth and 

A'm», not to mention the thorough deliquescence into Miicli poor 
Besla would have fallen in giving birth to such an off- 
spring 

Beturiiing to our own views of tlic subject, such as they 
are — for we arc perfectly aware that quot homhies tot sententim 
is nowhere more applicable than to the explanations given of 
ancient myths — we i^hould be inclined to conjecture tliat the 
Scandinavian cosmogoTiists may have regarded Odin as a real 
mundane deity. Tlie problem which they had to solve was 
the origin of the universe. They might have had recouiiio 
to the more pleasing, and at the same time far more rational 

* Edclalairen, vol, i. p. 42. ^ 

+ So tlio word is priiitod in llnsk’a edition of the Prose Edda. — Bcstla 
and Beyzla, we believe, are uko found in MSS., but I'iiin Magnusen writes 
the word Belstii, on wluit uuiliority we know not, which nuiy be derived from 
helti, a belt, and thus signify the engird! mg — i.e.tht* ocean engirdling the earth, 
which suits his latter theory, stilted in the note l>clow, admirably. We have 
80 frequently expressed oiir opinion respecting cotijictniral ttvmolopf/, that it 
will be needless for us to i»bserve*that wo cannot ]>lnee the least value on any 
inferences drawn from a supposed aniniry h(»lw«u*n the Ohl Norse word Bdrr, 
and the l*^r.««ia«i Borz, or more Ju'operly Alhordj. 

J Finn Magnusen seems to luive become aware of this hiinsidf, for in his 
Lexictnu. MitUtt>lofjicuni, jmblislied four years after his Eihtala'vni^ he con- 
verts Bur into the earth, and Besla into theficir;/i, adding, “ Ex hocce terras 
et nitiris prime ctinnnbio prodeunt Ot/hm t.spiritiis mtnuli nostri ; terr;e mag- 
na aJiina, aeris. et anra^ luii^en) 17// .si\e I/um’r imjnimiN co lestis) 

et Ve sive Lodur (ignis, >el elementalis vcl proju'ie sledicius) tjiii Ymenim, 
chaotica^ confissionis auctomn, interficientes ev ejns cnriMiri'. ])o>t magndin 
illud diluvium, t'lrram noslram formant, oa (piiilniii .•‘])ecie qiunn iani retlaet.’* 

Lijc, Mitihol. EddLU vol. lii. p. 314. 
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system that presupposes a Supremo Essence— a spirit moving 
upon the face of the \Vatcrs — whereas the one they adopted only 
recognizes matter which becomes at length suffidlently orga- 
nized to produce Odin, Vili, and Ve. They may possibly have 
applied these names l<^^dcsignatc three modes of action of one 
deity — Odin, or All-Father; but whether they regarded him as 
a corporeal being or as the anima mun&i — the intelligent and 
co-ordinating principle of the uhiverse — we think they ascribed 
to this being or tins intelligence the furthei work of creafion 
typified by the slaughter of Yniir, and the formation of the 
earth and the heav/3ns from liis body, as it lay extended in 
/jinnungdgap. " ^ * 

. Chap.^ 15, 16. — Tho Yggdrasill myth, with its three arhof- 
escciit roots, three fouptains, add three destinies, is one of the 
most significant and jioetical to be found in any system of mytho- 
logy* its explanation has, as usual, given rise to the most con- 
flicting theories. Grater and Finn Magnusen offer ajiliysical, 
Trautwetter an astronomical, Mono an ethical explanation, and 
Grundtvig applies his favourite theory of the heroic spirit 
oi the north,'’ (Nordens IvaBrnpe Aand) — pugnacious spirit 
.would be a more appropriate designation— to this, as indeed to 
every other myth which he treats of in that most singular and 
rather too croichetty work of his, entitled Nordem Mythologi, 

• ^'^ccording to Finn Magnusen, Y'ggdrasill is the symbol of 
universal nature. One of its stems, (so he terms the roots,) 
springs frdfn the central primordial abyss — from the subter- 
ranean source of matter as it might be termed, (II verge! mir,) 
runs up through the earth, which it supports, and issuing out 
of the celestial mounUin in tlie worlds centre, “called 
Asgard, Caucasus, Borz,” ^ tWi., spreads its branches over the 
entire universe. These wide-spreading branche.s are the 
ethereal or celestial rt^gions ; their leaves, tlic clouds ; their 
buds or fruits, the stars ; the four ^^arts are the four cardinal 
winds; the eagle is a symbol of the air; the ha\A, of the 
wind-still ether ; and the squirrel signifies hailstones, snow 


* These are the precise words he mak^s use of in his Mytholoj^ical Lexicon, 
page 8C5 ; thus identifying, {fs u.sual, the Persian Alhordi.(l^o^rx) wilii the 
Oaucasus. If he had made the Hindu Kosh serve his purpose instead of the 
Caucasus, the theory would, at all evi nts, have been soniewhf t more ciitit)(*d 
to consideration ; but we should really imagine that at 4he prestint day it 
would bo quite superfluous to remark that the Pcrsuui Alburdj, like the 
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flakes, vaporous agglomerations, and similar atmospherical 
phenomena. Another stem springs in the warm south over 
the ethereal. Urdar-fountain, the swans swimming in which 
denote the sun and moon * ! Uhe third stem takes its rise in 
the cold and cheerless regions of the r^rtli, over the source of 
the ocean, typified by Slimir's well. The myth of Odin 
leaving hi5 eye as a pledge to Mimir, signified the descent of 
the sun every evening into tlie sea — to Ijarn wisdom from 
Mimir during night, — the mead quaffed by Mimir eveiy 

morning being the ruddy dawn that spreading over the sky 
exhilarates all nature. Nidhogg, and other monsters 
that grrvw the^roots of the mundane tree, are the*volcanii^ 
ahd other violent torrents that are constantly striving^ to coi>- 
same or destroy the earth s foundations^” 

Although we agree with Finn Magnusen in regarding 
Yggdrasill as the symbol of universal nature, we think that, 
in attempting to explain the myth in ^11 its details, he has 
let his imagination, as usual, get the better of his judgment, 
and lead him into the most palpable inconsistencies ; inso- 
much so, in fact, that when we begin to examine his theory > 
we are almost templed to exclaim, with Grundtvig, “one» 

Indian Mem, and tlie Kipha*aii mountains of the (trcck mythology, is a mere 
inythic-cosmogoniK symbol, and that the attempt to give it a geographical 
locality can only be ascribed to that theorizing mania wliich so frequently * 
e>eu the most learned men — and few possess greater learning than Finn 
Magnusen— into the most palpable errors. Not to fatigue tlr# reader with 
numerous citations, we will merely refer to a small work — that happens to 
be at hand — by Arnold Holty, entitled Kino kritisch-historische Unter- 
auchiing uber die beiden ersten Capitol des Vendidad/* published at Hanover, 
1829, w’tli a preface by lle<*ren, in which the author takes the sivme view 
of the subject, and shows, moreover, thal^Albordj is only mentioned once in 
the Veudidad (in the twentieth Fargard), in a jKissage which he proves to be 
an interpolation, and that the acciHiint we have of it is exclusively derived 
from the Bundehesb. 

The (irre^n mythology has it^ Olympus ; the Persian, its Albordj ; the 
Indian, its iff era? Finn Magnusen was, therefore, determined to introduce a 
iieaveii'aspmng hill into the Scandinavian mythology. He accordingly 
placc-i on the summit of a conical mountain, rising from the centre of 

tlie terrestrial disk, and gives ns a pictorial represent^tion of it in the plates 
of the Kddalceren* But where do we find n description of such a moiiiitain, 
either Tn the JjSJder or Y ounger»Edda ? The only mention made of a celestial 
mount is that of Himinbjorg, the residence or mansion of Heimdall, whicll 
is placed on th'ft edge of heaven, and which Finn Magnusen gives in Iris 
calendar as the zodlhcal sign of the crab. 

* See Lex. Myth. Edda III. p. 808, et sq., and Eddalmren, Bog. IL 
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would think it was meant for a joke.’' Jacob Grimm — how 
refreshincy it alwayS is to turn to liis admirable pages — very ^ 
justly observes^ that the whole myth of Yggdrasill bears the 
stamp of a very high antiquiU:, but does not appear to be fully 
unfolded. “We leari^,” he says, “ something respecting the 
enmity between the eagle and tlie snake, and that it is kept 
up by IJatatb^lc, but nothing as to * * * § the destinafion of the 
hawk and the fiKir harts.” f These remarks of Grimm are 
fully borne out by the very meagre aeebupt givt3n of the 
Yggdrasill myth in the Vdluspii, and the Grinjnis-m/i], the 
only Eddaic poemj|i that make mention of it ^ In order that 
«4he read-er may be aware on what very slight fqundatii ns Finn 
.Magnusen can constfaict an elaborate tlioory, we subjoin a 
literal translation of q.11 the EUdaic strophes that relate to the 
myth, th(3 words in brackets being inserted to render tlie ob- 
scure passages more intelligible. 

fk 

From the Yoluspii : — 

St. 17. “ All ash know I standing, called Yggdmsill. A high tree sprinkled 
with the purest water. Thence conies the dr^w that falls in tlie dales. It 
Ik (the ash) stands evergreen over the Ilrdar fountain.” 

18. “Thence come the much-knowing nmid(‘ns — three from that lake 
(fountain) which is under the tree. One is called lird, another Verdandi, 
and the third Skuld. They engnived (Runic inscriptions, i. e., recorded 
^events) on tablets. They laid do\m laws; they deteimined (determine) the 
life of the sons of men ; they tell (fix) the destinies (of nicn).” + 

From Gn'innis-mal : — 

St. 1^9. “Ciinnt and CErmt, and the two Kerlangar — those (rivers) must 
Thor wade through every day as he lares to the dooinstcad, under Yggdra- 
Bill’s ash, otherwise the JEsir bridge would be in flames, and boiling hot 
would become the holy waters.” 

30. “ (The horses), Gladr, Gyllir, Gher, Skeidbrimir, Silfrintoppr, Sjuir. 
Gisl, Falhdfnir, GiilUoppr, and L^lttfcti are ridden by the Jisir every day 
when they go to the doonistead under the ash Yggdrasill.” 


* See one of the somewhat too bilioiLs p^astor's tiiatribes agaii^st such l»hy- 
acal explanations of Scandinavian myths, in fact, against eVery mythological 
doxif that docs not happen to be his (hay, in his i\ort/c?is ^lythvLvyi, second 
edition, (yopenh. 1822, page 230. 

+ Dent. JMythol. pag(‘ 7i>7. 

J The Nonis arc mentioned, though in a very obscure manner, in the 49tli 
Bt. of Vafthrudnis-mal ; ineiition ift also niaile of them iu^o pneiHs of the 
toEddaic Epos, and in the 20th st. of the Jhren. Sony an allu.sion is made to 
a irefc under the roots of which are the giants. ^ 

§ Tins is all that we find in the Viiluspa respecting tfco Yggdrasill myth, 
except the allusion to the mundane tree in the blst fc-trophe ndating to the 
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31 . Throo roots stand on throe ways (extend to three regions) under the 
((< 1 , ash Yggcliasill. liela dwells under one; luudt.-) anotlier (dwell) the 
Frost-lnaiits; (under) the third (dw«‘ll) mortal men” {literally hmuaii men). 

\)"1. “Ratatd.^k is called the squirrel that shall run (that runs) on the ash 
Yggdrasill. The eagle’s words he shall ‘bear (he bears) downwards, and shall 
tell Uells) them to hJidhogg below.’* 

33. “ There are also four harts that on the summit (of the ash), with bent 
nf‘cks, bite ^hc leaves). Lain, l)valin, Diincyr and r-urathrur are their 
names.” , 

3^, and 35 

Wo lliiiik tliul all that can he gathered from tliis account 
of the ash Yggdrasill, and that given in the Prose Edda, is, 
that tlio^mundane tree is represented as einhracing..\vitli it^ 
three roots tiJo \vholc univtirse : fc)i\ one of these roots 
springs from llvcrgtdmir in Nillheitn, another from 'Mimir s 
’vv(dl, situated soinowhere or other in tlic region of the Frost- 
Giants, and the third from the I)vdav-fount,\vhic*h is obviously 
jdacod in the celestial regions. Wo liave thus a super-torres- 
tritil or supernal (the Urdar) root; a terrestrial (the Mimir) 
root; and a sub- terrestrial or infernal (the Hvcrgelmir) root. 
That the fountain of the Xorus was supposed to be in the 
ethereal regions, is unquestionable; for we are told in Grim- 
iiis-mal that mankind dwell under it, and the Prose lidda ex- 
pressly states that it is “ in heaven,” and it wonld appear 
above Asgard, for tlio iEsir are described as riding v/p to th./ 
doomstead beside the Urdar-fuuntnin. Finn Magnusen, as 
we luivo seen, places this founUiin, and tlm root issuing from 
it, ill tlic warm south. In his Kddahcrea he gives us, in 
fact, to understand that the fountain springs from a high and 
steep cliff at the south pole^ ihoiigli ho admits, for once, that 
nothing respecting such a cliff is to be found in the Jikldaic 
Poems ; the only authority lie is able to adduce in support of 
this strange hypollu'sis being a figurative expression made 
use of by a Skald, iii a poem written after his conversion to 
GliristiaiSty ^ Finn IMagifuscii is also of opinion tluil the puro 
water ^\ith which the tree is s]»rinkled by the Nonis means 
“ the snow agglomerated in tlic norlli(?rn sky,” and that “ the 

Uagimrjiik myth, a inolrical tnnislation of which has already been given, see 
])au;e 455. VfV have also giverf a Iranslaiiou of the stro|)!je, (pege ^111,) re- 
luting to the iiiytli of Odin and Mimir. * 

* A literal, tln*iigh metiical, translation of these stro}di(‘s has already been 
given, sec page lift Also a translation ot ih(‘ I Jrd >:r'])lie, (see julgc 432,) 
ill which Yi’gdrasill is mentioned as “ the hi>t f f trees.” 

+ Kddidu.‘ioii, vol. ii. ji. 124. 
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dew that falls in the dales ” simplifies the cver-verdant aspect 
of the southera parts of the eartli, as well as the clear azure sky < 
by which this perennial verdure is canopied It is almost 
unnecessary for us to observe* that this hypothesis would im- 
ply that the ancient S^.andinavians were aware that the earth 
was a sphere ; the terms south pole and nortiuoii sky not being 
applicable, witllout a great perversion 6f language, *to an earth 
represented, as it invariably* is in the Eddaic I’oems, as a 
disk in the middle of a vast ocean bounded* hy the mountain- 
ous region of the Frost- Giants f. 

Mone regards tlie ash as the emblem of human life. Man 

bom bf water, the swan is therefore tlie infantile ir>ul that 
jBtill swims on the water, but the eagle, the mature experienced 
mind tKat soars aloft; the hai^k perched between the eagles 
eyes being internal sensation. The snakes that gnaw the 
root of life are the vices and passions ; the squirrel, the double- 
tongued flatterer constantly running boLween these passions 
and the mind (the eagle) which has raised itself above tlieir con- 
trol. Tlie harts denote the passions of the mind, folly, 
madness, terror and disquietude, and therefore ft3ed on the 
healthy thoughts (the green leaves). ' But as man in his 
levity remarks not what enemies threaten his existence, the 
stem rots on the side, and many a one dies ere he attains to 

t 

• Eddalffiren, vol. ii. p. 126. 

f Finn Mb^iuscns pictorial representation of the Ygpdrasill myth (copied 
from the Eddaloc^'en^ plate 1,) ha.s been selected as a frontispiece to this 
volume. The central part of the plate rej)re8cnting the earth (Midgard) as 
•a disk in the midst of the “vast ocean,” .and encircled by Jorraungand, the 
gn at Midgard Serpent, holding hi» tail in his mouth” (.see page 423) ; the 
miter shores of the ocean forming 5fhe mountainous region of .Tdtunheim, or 
IJtgard, is perfectly in accordjince with the descriptions given in the Eddas, 
with the exception of the conical hill, foi which not the slightest authority 
can be adduced. The reprcscntiition of the Mundane Tree itself is. founded 
on a theory which we have attempted to bUow' nssts on the jnost unwarranted 
assumptions. It will, tlierefore, be merely necessary for us to observe that 
Yggdra.sill is depicted with three steim, a main stem springing friin llvergel- 
mir, a:.d two secondary stem.s, the one brandling out “ towards the north/* 
over Mimir's well; tin* other, “ to ward. s the warm south/* over tin* Urdar- 
foiint. llifrbst (the raiiiboiY) is made to extend from Asgfird, placed^ on the 
summit of the hypothetical Scandinavian OA inpus, to Jbfuihlrnm, and from 
•Jbtiinheim to this fountain of the Korns which is, a/}pctrrufly at least, placed 
iitofrr the earth, Imt which we presume is intended to fie located at the 
souf/c pole of the terrestrial di.sk ; tliough its true localif),', if we may a'».sign 
a locality to such an ideal conception, would unquestionably be abov( Asganl 
ill the highest ethereal regions. 
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wisdom, or iifiyurativcly before the bird of his soul (the eagle) 
'is seatcil amidst the perennial verdure of the mundane tree. 

Ling supposes Yggdrasill to be the symbol both of universal 
and linmaii life, and its three roc»ts to signify the physical, the 
intellectual, and the moral principles. ^ Other writers cited by 
Finn Magnusen take these roots to have been meant for 
matter, organization n^nd spirit, and the as6 itself for the 
sj'inbol of universal primordial 9itfility • 

We sliould b^ ihclined ourselves to agree in the main with 
tliosc wlio regard this mythic tree as the symbol of ever-en- 
(^jLiring time, or rather of universal nature, *ever-varying in its 
aspects, 4»ut su\)sisting throughout eternity f. The principlesh^ 
of evil and destruction (the monsters ilvcrgelmir) are in 
< oustnnt operation, but the three Kom^ coutiuiuilly hprinklo 
the tree (the universe) with the renovating waters ot’lifo, and 
maintain it in everlasting verdure. We thus lind that even 
when fill things are consumed, and *the gods themselves 
perish, Yggdrasill, “ Time’s hoarj^ nurse,” though “shaken to 
its summit,” though “the fire reck ragetli around it,” still 
stands, 

** AndVver hlooming will Rtand 
O’er the Urdar-foiuitain.’* 

The Y'morian and Y^ggdrasill systems, as Finn Magnusen 
terms them, may have been hold by opposite soctsf * 

tliougli tliero is not the slightest evidence to sliovv that such 
was the case. There are, in fact, three systems mu%'o or less 
fully de’.velopcd in the Elder Edda — the Ymerian, the Yggdra- 
sill, and the llagnardk systems, the doctrines contained in 
whicli are, ^Ye think, far from being irreconcilable. Wc 
should, ourselves, regard thes% systems as having been 
framed at dillerent j)enods, the Y'merlan being the most 
uiicient, and the Jlugiiaruk ifiic most recent of the three. Wo 
See E^alaijon, vol. ii p. 

t The asTi w.'is tlip most appropriate tree that could have hecn chosen for 
Buch an cinblein. Virgil describes it with its outspreading bninches as en- 
during for centuries, and it is a singular coincidence that he slioiild June re- 
■prescMitcd it as a tree tliat reaches W'itli its roots as far downwards as it docs 
upwards with its branches. ^ 

** A'Aior ac penitus ^rra? defigitur arboM ; 
jffiseiilns in primis: tfHanfinn verfire ad auras 

JtifticreaSj tautuni radtc-i in Tariara tiudit. 

• Geevt]. i>. 200. 

AVe may hero remark that the Maypole, and tlie (Ternmn VhrisLhau'n, 
have a Pagau origin, the type of both being the ash Yggdrasill. 
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have shown that the ^'lncri{ln system is essentially grounded 
on materialism ; and in whatever liglit we may view the 
Yggdrasill myth, bother it be explained physieariy or psyeho- 
logically — aphysiou-psyohologipal explanation woultl pro])ab1y be 
the true one — we shaU lind that its doctrines as essentially 
rest on fatalism, as those of the Ynn'rian myth do on material 
ism. 'J'he three Norns regulate the 'destinies oi gods and 
men; even Odindiiinsolf, wild* in the Ymerian myth is repre 
sented as the father ef all, must submit to thtdr decrees ; which 
means to say, in other words, that there is an inevitable succes- 
sion. of events in tiino ; Uuen'ated Time, Time without begin- 
^iing or bud — the Zenunie Akberene of the Ih'rsiavs — ]»er- 
sonilied in its three moments of the Past, the Present, stud the 
JhTitnrc, as three nnii(^ciis seated by the fountain of jioreniiial 
life, being tlio only deity reeognised. \V(? shall now proceed 
to examine the third systmn, and see whellnu* it contain, as, 
thanks to the amor patri(f of Finn Megnuseii and other 
northern writers, is geiit'rally sui'^posed, more cheering and 
consolatoiy doet rines. 

‘ (JiiAF. and a 1. — Tn tliesc chapters <d’ the Prose Talda, as 
■well as in tlie stroplic's of tlu* Fddaie Poerrisconlaiiiing llie Kng- 
narok mytli, we can lind nothing at ^ariance with tlie doctrines of 
materialism and fatalism laid down in the two prec(Mling, and no 
^louht more ancient systems. Tin' world arose out of chaos, and, 
after it. has run its predestined course, into chaos will again 
retum. And as the Ymerian system is based on the doctrine 
of the indestruetihility of matter, and the Yggdrasill system 
qn the more ideal conception of a m^cessary sueeessioii of 
events in illiinited time, we lind that, in strict conformity with 
these views, the A"ala, or mofe jirojx rly speaking the ancient 
Skald wlio composed tlui Volnspa, describes the coullagration 
of the universe by the elemental lire of Muspellheini ; tliat is 
to say, the dissolution of all ihings^iuto the jiriinord/jd chaos. 
But time (Yggdrasill) nmuiins, and as matter is indoslnietihle, 
and contains, even in its most ( haotic state, ethereal vivifying 
principles, (the Hakes of ]\!uspellheini,) new organizations are. 
form(^d ; the universe is rciu/vated, or in the words of the 

V I , 

Vdluspa, st. bU — *' •!.€ 

She SOPS ari.af, 

A S'Tond tiino. 

The i‘.iith fr(»iii omin, 
lu verdant b|fleijdour. 
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The waters fall *: 

O’er mouiitain tops 
Tlie eagle flies. 

And preys on fishes.” 

\Ve have iK're the earth arising from a pre-existing ocean, 
hut there is nowhere the least allusion — not even a phrase 
that the m(jst iiigeiiiou'j criticism could torturij into a remote 
allusion — that it will arise hy tljK'. fiat of an ^Omnipotent Be- 
ing.i» We fire not %o\i\ in what manner this new world will be 
formed, nor nnyithing respecting the ocean from which it will 
emerge. AVe might even conclude by comparing the first 
couplet of the 51st strophe of the Vbluspa— 

* • <f Dinun’d ’s now the siii^ 

Jn of'itni ecfirih 

with the first and second cimplcts of the 5$ind strophe pre- 
viously cited — 

** SIio seos arise, • 

A Biicond time, 

T/iC uu'tkfroni oo'av^ 

111 verdant splendour,” 

that the framers of the llagnarbk myth supposed that the 
niei'e submersion of the earth under the waters of a primor- 
dial ocean would suffice for its rcnovalifm : a theory which, 
when divested of its all<‘gorical language, would pretty nearly* 
coincide with the facts established by modern geologists. At 
all CNCuts, it is evidont that they regarded this ncwtiemerging 
earth as a mere re-arrangemciit of matter. They of course 
described it as a more lovely and a more innocent worM 
tlian the old one — tliougli, to judge from the fish-devouring 
eagle, it would appear that anitnals were still to prey on 
each other in it^ — as a world yielding an abundant produce 
without cultivation, and in which man — not created hy a Su- 
preme Being, but brought forth hy the vital cnergif ^Lif and 
Lifthrasii^ that still subsisted amidst the general wrack and 
dissolution — would agiiiii abide, though in what manner wc 
are not informed, even Thridi himself professing his in- 
iCliility to pry any further into futurity. 

It iwtiv ol>it‘<#u*d that, in taking this view of the 

three Ivldaic myths, wc have not drawn a distinction betwceir' 
the muiubnie* (leilii's (Odin, Vili, A"e, Ac.) anil the ILlves of 
Light dwelling 7 n the empyreal region of Muspelllieim. The 

* * i, (?. lleccde as the earth emerges. 
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former, it is admitted, are represented as a mere modification 
of matter; but those who, like Finn Magnusen, neglect stub-^ 
bom facts for brilliant theories, make us(j of arguments which, 
if they mean any thing, wouUhseem to imply that, as the origin 
of Surtur and the Elyes of Light is not given in the Eddaic 
Poems, they must necessarily have been regarded as immaterial 
spirits. To this ohjeetion, futile thongli it fie, wc sfiould reply, 
that neither have; wc any account of the origin of Nidhoggand 
the other monsters of flvergelmir, nor of the , terrestrial Elves 
of Light, nor of the Elves of Darkness, nor of tlie Vanir, nor 
of number of other mythological beings that (?ven tlio w)ii- 

**iers in (Question would not ventiu'c to s]>irituali'^e as they hnyo 
implicit jv — though few pf them exjdieitly — spiritualized the 
Elves oi.Mu^pelllieim. Arguments fouiuied on siadi negative 
facts are, therefore, quite ineonclusivc. Wc must also re- 
mark, that in the Eddaic Poems there is no mention made of 
Surtur and the Elves *'of laght existing iii IMiispclllHam pre- 
viotts to the formation of Yuiir, neither can their pro-('\ist('nco 
he interred from the passage in the fourth chapter of the 

• Prose Edda, whieh moredy sp(‘aks of Surtur being s eated on 

. the borders of Miispolllieim, evidently at the time - that is 

to say, long after the formation of the univorso -when Fiylii 
is supposed to have had these doctrines revealed to him. 

* 'As it is moreover explicitly stilted that the union of the, ma- 
terial particles of Muspellheim and Xillludm produced first 
Yrniraiicfthe Frost-Giants, and afterwards the inori^ intelli- 
gent race of the xEsir, we should he ju^tilieil in assuming 
that Nidhogg and the monsters of llv(‘rg(*lniir, as wi ll as 
Surtur and the other inmates of Musj)el]heim, wen; sujiposod 
to have arisen in nuieh the siime manner ; tl^e former Ixiiiig 
modifications of the most dense ^material ])arli(*les, the latter 
of tlie most ethereal ones ; a yieculiar eoinfiiiuitum of both pro- 
ducing the beings endowed witli the Itiglu inlylli^^nice. in 
strict conformity with the dual i^^tic do(*t rim-s htdd by the Scan- 
dinavian cosmogonists, wc liave. thus on one liand the Intidli- 
gent Powers (Odin, Vili, Ve, and the yE^ir), i»y whoso benign 
inthience the heavens, and tlie earth and the whole yisihlo 
universe wore fashioned out of chaos; and, on'tb<5 other, the 
’Miiterial or Chaotic, Powers, n'presented not only by the Frost- 
Giants^ and tin* monsters of Jlvergelmir, but alto by Surtur and 
the Elves of Muspellheim. Hence, on the last d*^iy, all those 
powers fight against the iEsir, and the very fact that Surtur^ 
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is invariably described as the being who is to lead the Mus- 
^pellheim bands against “ the mild Gods,’* shows that ho was 
regarded as due of the chaotic demons. We fiaust, therefore, 
repeat, that throughout these myths we can trace no other 
doctrines than those founded on materialism and fatalism. 
All the mythological beings t3"pify matter — some of them 
matter in "a chaotic State, the others a mafterial vivifying 
princijde by which this chaotii? matter becomes organized; 
eacW of the antag(tnistic principles alternately prevailing, and 
tlio universe being in consequence alternately destroyed and 
renovated by an inevitable succession of e\^nt8 in never-^nd- 
ihg tim%-~an evolution and devolution of matter in* the in* 
liAitudc of eternity. ^ ^ 

Chap. 53. — When — some fifteen years ugo-^Ve first jrcad lliis 
chapter of the Prose Edda, we rather too hastily concluded that 
the Scandinavian doctrines respecting a future state were much 
the sajue as those of Christimiit3\ We were confirmed in 
this opinion bj" the perusal of Finn Maguuseri s Kddalcnren, 
in which wo fomid it expressly stated that the ancient Scan- 
dinavians believed that an Omnipotent, though nameless 
Jlcing, would at the last. daN*^ descend from his abode of ethe- 
real jadianoy to judge the human race ; would condemn tht 
wicliod to the torments j)rcparcd for them in the profoundesi 
abyss, and assign to the righteous an eternity of beatitude in 
the emj^^u-cal region of the Elves of J^ight, “ in liighest 
Giinli.” -" From the dogmatical tone assumed by th?? learned 
1' *011111(101’ throughout his work, we took it for granted that he 
was uhl(! to corrohonitc liis statements hy the most unde- 
iiiahle and truslworUiy evidence collocUal from the Eddaic 
Poems. The reader may, therefore, judge of our surprise 
when, after carefully looking ever these poems— which con- 
tain upwards of 1500 stro])hes— we found that the only allu 
sions made to tliis luimolpss God were in the two obscun 
St replies wUich w'<? gave a literal translation in our remarkj 
on the third chiqUer (see ])age ); one of these strophes 
inc relN" alluding to the coining of “ a mightier one ’’ than Thor 
and the other to “ a mighty one coming to a judgment, hui 
not to^the l<^ud* <d judgincwt described in such glowing coloim 
ill the KddaUeycn. This discovery comjdetcly destroved oui 

* Sec Eddulajren^ iv. 102, and a number of simil.ii* thruu^dioiH 

Ibe work,. 
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confidence in Finn Magnuscni s statements, and ^YC were really 
at a loss to imagine how a man of his learning could venturer 
to construct a ?)rilliaut theory— and supi)ort tliat theory, too, 
by the most dt)gmalical assiwnplions — on such a very flimsy 
foundation. We shall^now proceed to examine the fifty-tliird 
chapter of the Prose Edda and the Eddaic strc)]>hes on which 
it is grounded*, and sec whether they really do ‘contain llic 
doctrines that hrfs^c been so utdiesitatingly deduced from lliem. 

The expressions made use of in the Pro?»e Edda would* im- 
ply that, aft('r the dissolution of the universe, there will he a 
pla/^e of })unishmont for certain crimes, and several abodes of 
•'eelesliat bliss for “ righteous and well-minded meiii.’' one ^of 
•wdnch, {it least, will ‘^)e Jis jdentifully ]>n)\idcd with drink 'as 
Valhalh;. We previously observed that the statements in tlie 
Prose Edda are of litile or no value, unless they can he cor- 
roborated by the authority of tluj Elder h^dda. Now the 
reader will no doubt*- be surprised to learn, that the only au- 
thority that can he adduced in supjM»rt of the ussum])tion that 
the iScandiiiavians believed that the wicked would be cou- 
demnod to a jdace of eternal punislnnent, is a sinrjle strojfhe 
of the Vbluspa*, a faithful traiislation of whicli we gave in tlio 
note, page 457. Several writers, no doul>t with the laudable 
iateiitiou of supporting a favourite theory— have r(‘nd(‘red the 
^^penultimate oonplet of this strophe i>y Tliere Nidhogg 
quails the dead fur ovorrnonj— for eterniiy — tluoughout ever- 
lasting ages,” &c. In the original it — 

** Thar 

c Nai franigMi^na/’ 

literally, “There sucked Ni<lliogg the corpses of the dead.” f 
There is, consequently, notbing in this str<)pl»e to warrant the 
conclusion lliat the punishment^is to last vtrniallif. It nni‘':t 
also he liorue in mind that the strophe occurs prccioua t<^ the 

* Kiistroad is mcntioiu'd — though in *a vory indofinito — in tho 

20th slro[>hi‘ oi Gfinhor.} Sln^p'y ii pot-in wliirh, ill to its 

IvdoTig-' t') tln‘ Edd.'.ic Epos— l»iit th** editors of ifu* Edthi tlu'm.'.olvos n gauL 
this }K)OTii as .ijjocrvphal, ichI thondim*, jointed it separate]^, a-s an 

App' ndix to their second volmn *. 

•j' both sucked, aiM .s/o/, sucks, aru found in llie Tie cdit M'j 

' of iL'e Edda }ia\(j adopri‘<l fin* latter r-adin", and, llnTelore, rond.-r I’ao 
passage In' “ 1 llic sugit Nidlidggns cadavera Mnortna/’ but ^^c piefer liie 
former, for the >erl, in tin* hdhnvmg line is m the past^, tense In. we helie\(*, 
all the — the wolf which the editors lender hy “ ddanunit kra 
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ficcouDt given of the clissolnlion of the uih\erse. KilstroTid is 
“"idescnhed in^the ihJth and u5lli stroplics, and die sinking of 
the earth into tlio sea, and “the fire reek raging around Time’s 
nurse,” in tlni 51st strojdjc^ ; and as there is jiositively not a 
•word, either in the? 35th strophe or tho whole poem, that 
could be imide to irap];)r the de\signalion of a place of etenial 
punishment after the conflagraijoii of the universe, the only 
logical conclusion tliat can he drawn from thff passage in ques- 
tion is, that tlic,Sl\ald who composed tho Voluspa was of opi- 
nion that murden'rs peijurers, and adulterers, even though 
tVev died on the field of batlh?, would he dTprived of^thc joys 
oljVnlluAla, and jiunished in the mauner deserihed, until till! 
final dissolution of all things iti^o tlui prftnordial chaoj. 

Jn respcjct to the abodes of celestial bliss, we fiu(\ihat, in 
the 33rd strophe of the Voluspa, Sindri is described as 
an habitation of the dwarfs, and Brimir as a drinkingdiall 
(bjorsalr, heer-mloon) of the giants, witKout tin? least allusion 
to a future state. On tlic contrary, the employ of the past 
tense Htoody “A hall of gold Htond on the Tsida moim- 
taiiiy,” “ Another liall^ Briiuir, stood in Okolni,” does not by 
any nutans indicate that the Vala, in rejioatin'g this strophe, 
liml her prophetic vision directed towa.rds futurity. Ivot- 
witlistanding these facts, Finn IMagnusen, as usual, does not 
hesitate to say tliat, “ by conqiaring tlic passaga\s of tho Prose 
Edda with the Voluspa,' we shall lind that after tlig dissolu- 

(ln|)U'?).'* Tho learned editors eoiijoctnro that the wolt alluded to may be 
I'Viirir, eniuh'inned ojtn' Un, iiUMthttioit fij tlu' to iJiis place of punibh- 

3 P(‘iU (m-o ]<:ddii ITT.' p. 43, note bS)— Init tho word nuj/r meiiiis either a 
wolf or any ft*roeious beast — -Jt rff as they have roiulered it — and may proba- 
T^ly have 'uvn meant for one' of themonslf^rs of II ver^mhnir. Nasiniml, in 
f.iet, is e\ide]jllv jdaeed by the f^kald in Uvergelmir. Vo may ako remark, 
that the J’ro^e luida hna ipiaib— There Nidho^jr rpudli: the bodies 

of the dead.” 

Mt is dj^ieult^ to say what the ancient Scandinavians imdorstood liy 
murder. In the modern aeee]>tatic>n ot toe term, there v/ere icw men in 
those turbulent af^es that liad not ctmnnitli d a murder. Ve have seen tlu; 
etiiiou^ distinction drawn in the (irauas betueeii murder and maiiblau^ht(‘i’ 
(fa^o 3>(rj;, and it would a|*[)ear that, when a man killed amnhor in a trea- 
ei erous oreov\aidl,v m.-ioner, he was reiranled as murderer- as one who had 
doju' a > lill, <‘V(Mi fti this sifinilicatioii of the \\ord. tb<‘ aiuudotes 

^\ell{^ve eiveii In tu tiio ^a^a.^ show that murder was tliou.cht v'TV li-htlyof. 
It id a siui>ijlar tTreumsiaiue that murder, })eriurY, and adidti-ty, v liieli the 
{^kald le-ardsas thelndy eiiin<*.s that merit a future punisinuent, should bo 
j'reciacl^ tiio£>c ivitkli the Icelanders woro tlie most addicted to. 

* v 1. 
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tioii of the univci’^e three distinct paradises or blissful liabi' 
tations are destined for three classes of beings, namely,^ 
Gimli, for righteous men ; Brimir, for righteous ‘giants ; and 
Sindri, for righteous dwarfs ! ^ 

As our inquiries onjy concern the future state of man, we 
will leave iho^ritjliteoits giants to gu/,zlo down their ale in 
Ih'iniir, and the r'njhtcous dvyarfs to p\y their smi’thy tools in 
Sindri, and secVhethcr any better evidence can be adduced 
in support of the Gimli theory. At firsf view there would 
appear to be no doubt on tlie question, for Cximli is expressly 
described in thc*’5Tth strophe of the Vbluspa as a place of 
‘eternal beatitude. The literal translation of, this strophe (a 
metrical translation** of .which has already been given, sec 
page did, is as follows : — 

A hall Bees she Etandiiipr, fairer than the sun, roofed with p:old, in Gimli. 
There Shall men of worth abide, and through all days (ages) enjoy bliss.’* 

This, at least, is sufficiently exjdicit. Wc must remark, 
however, that this strojdic occurs etfier the description given of a 
new world emerging from the ocean (which is in the 5j2nd 
strophe), and we might therefore infer that the licavcn de- 
scribed was intended to be for the inhahitants of the new world 
what Yallialla had been for those of the old one ; a more re- 
fined race of men naturally requiring a more refined heaven. 
We tliat such an inference viiyht be drawn, which shows, 
at least, Vhat even this strophe — owing to the place it occupies 
in the poem — is not free from obscurity. Admitting, however, 
that the two last couplets — 

** All men of wortk 
Shall tliA'c abide. 

And bliss enjoy 
Through cuumiess ages,” 


# _ 

* Lex. Mythol. Edda III. p. 696. Finn M;ignuscii,^ike most theorists, 
never fails to cite* the* authority of an aiu icnt woik in hupport of any of his 
assumptions, but, when lie is aware th;it llie.'.e assumptions are at variance 
with 6uch an authority, observes a di>cre»*t silence. Now a single ]ias&;igf*,of 
he Prost; iCdda — and foi; Finn Magiiufii*ii the Tro^e Kdda is an authority' 
which he frequently refers to — will suflict to upset thi-r 
giants, — beings whose skulls Thor was coiitiimally .s]>litting with his mallet, 
and hurling their bodies, at times, into the abyss of Nitihel (see page 4;}4), 
— for it is expressly stated in the .Oth diapti-r that iKmir and all his race, 
that is to say, all giants wdihout distinction, are wicked. 
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mean that all who lead an unblemished life in this w’orld will 
•^mve, at its dissolution, this place of eternal Tbliss assigned them 
for an hubitattoii, the question arises whether wc bught to regard 
these four lines as dating from the times of Paganism, or as 
being the interpolation of a Christian wTiter? The Northern 
writers of course deny both the possihifity and ^rohahility of a 
single strojAie of the Vfikispa having been composed after the 
extinction of Paganism. We shaA, therefore, iSxamine the ques- 
tion'uuder both thc^ic points of view; and first as to the possibU 
lity. Now we thiVik that an impartial person, in reading the Vd- 
luspa, would find that the two last couplets erf the STlh strophe 
dllTcr e\i^ju in style from the rest of the poem ; ho>tfever, «§■ 
thfc Northern jjfiilologists liave declared tliat they can jierceiv^ 
no diflercn(‘e in this respect, we must submit to thfir judg- 
ment. But it does not by any means follow that because the 
style of the 57tli strophe docs not difier from that of the other 
strophes, which it is admitted must have been composed pre- 
vious to tlie reign of Harald llarfagra, the authenticity of this 
strophe cannot be called in question. We will readily grant 
that no Skald of tlio historical period could have composed a 
wb.olc poem ill the simple and antique style of the Vdluspa, 
and most of the other Eddaic lays ; but it WDuld be going too 
far to pretend that in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries no Icelander could be found capable of inditing foul? 
short lines (which in the original Norse only contain ten 
words) ill a style undistinguishable from that of a much earlier 
period. We say, in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, for the oldest manuscript of the Vdluspa extant — the 
one made use of by the editors of the Kdda — dates from the 
foif rteenth ceniury, that is to say,* upwards of three centuries 
after the Icelanders had embraced Christianity. Several 
writers contend that the Vblilspa and other Eddaic poems were 
]>reserYcd by being cut on tablets or staves in Runic cha- 
racters drfring’the limes of Paganism, but they are unable tc 
adduce the slightest evidence in support of this hypothesis 
Tliere is, in fact, every reason for supposing that these poems 
were haiuhid down by oral tradition, and first committed tc 
W)*itniig hyj,l>e' learned f)riest of Oddi* upwards of a century 
after the introduction of Christianity. We admit that it is very 
unlikely that ^Siemund inserted a strophe (»f liis own composi- 
tion in the Voluspa, but it must bo borne in mind that the 
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oldest manuscript cxluiit, of this ])ooni, was written two cen- 
turies after Ids lime. And durijj^ the lapse of two eeiituriegf^ 
the ])oem may have been fnapiently (*(f])iod by' less consci- 
entious persons, some of them siiHiciently tahmied to arrange 
ten w'ords into tv.o iuetri(‘al couplets cdlering not the slightest 
difliciilty of construction. We think, then fore, that the pos- 
sibilitt/ of these couplets having ]»ecn composed hy ii Ciiristiaii 
writer is unleiikJde, and, iii*‘t>ur ojnnion, the probability of 
their having procec^ded iVom siicli a S(ait‘ce is erpially in- 
contestable. 1st, l^ecause ihe doi-trine inculcated is (juitc 
eonl‘onnab]o to ibc precepts of Christianity, hut quite at 
•.X* 'ianco’wiUi the cosim>gunic systems develoyed in rfic same 
poem, Nvlii(di, as we have attempted to show, are cssentiafly 
grounde(J^ on materiivlism and fatalism ; ami 2nd, llecuuse, 
although the Eddaie Poems contain iqnvards of 1500 strophes, 
this is..tlie only one in whit'li mention is made of a place of 
eternal bliss after tire dissolution of the universe. In no 
other strophe do wc find oven the most ohscure or most dis- 
allusion to such an abode of beatitude — in fact, no men- 
»tion made of any other heaven than that of Odin, pred(\stined, 
like Odin liimself, to j)erish in the genenil wreck of nature. 

Several vvrilers contend tlmt as the Ikldaic Poems—- espe- 
cially those of tlic mytliic-cosmogonici class — are more or less 
Ihigmentary, the lost strojdics may liave coniaiucd a more 
definite account of a future state and a Suju’eme Ihdng. This 
is, of course, a more conjecture, and theroAu’o not entitled to 
much consideration. And we should ho more warranted in 
assuming that strophe’s containing such doctriiujs are pre- 
cisely those the most likely to have la^en prt^served, for the 
Christian priest wdiolirstcomtnitled tlu' Kddaiclkiems to writing 
would no doubt liave been too delighted to find that liis 
Pagan ancestors professed a belief in a liigher deity than 
Odin, and a higher heaven than Valhalla, not to have assidu- 
ously collected any stroplies inculcating such (ioctrnies from 
those to whom they had been transinitlcd by oral tradition. 
It is, moreover, liighly irnpi-obable that such stroplicr^ werg 
ever composed, as they would have been quite at vnriam,‘C with 
the co.smogonic systems .so hiily devcdopf'd in lhe<*YriierijTn and , 
'Yggdrasill myllis, with whic h tlio Itagiiarok ujyth — if it be 
admiLted that the two hist (!ouj)lets (»f the 57t^i strophe of the 
Vbluspa are ajiocryphal — lully cuim-ides. 
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Tf tho vi(!w wc Ij.'lvc taken of ScmHliiiiivian mythology ho 
HJi'rrcct, it will iiatiirjilly ftjllow that M. itl allots assuinplioii 
til at this mythology “ expressly distil iguishes* two dillo.rcnt 
ahodos for the hapji}% and as ^iiaiiy for the culpable — a 
Yaihalla and a Ilolhoiin destined to ])erish, and a Ginili and 
a Niislrdiid that are to endure thruugltout eternity — is totally 
unlounded * as well as tiilPtiio conclusions that I'iim Magnuscii 
and a host of inoiUn'ii writers tiave drawn nfrom it. At all 
CYfajls this assumf)tion rests entirtdy on the dubious authority 
of two stroplies of an Ihldaic poem, of which the oldest manu- 
scn])t extant dales from the fourteenth century. 

We i«ust r(‘park in conclusi(»n, that the instances* cite 
M. Malhitf of men ])rofessmg to behove in a more exalted 
deity than Odin, only j)roYe tBat oven yn the most barbarous 
ages a few' individuals may bt3 found more enlightened than 
the generality of tiieir ct>ntemjMU‘aries. We sliould have en- 
tered into these inquirfes with much greater satisfaction if ^ve 
could have shown that the opinions of these enlightened men 
liad been embodied into a system, and been held, at least as 
osoloric doctrines, by a privileged class ; but wc prefer /ac/ij tc» 
ihfUirictt, and the only conclusion that tve can dnnv from the, 
facts stated is that the more relined, and probably esoteric, 
doctrines inculcated in the Kddaic roems are essentially 
grounded on materialism and fatalism, as the popular boli<tf ‘ 
was on polytheism: the highest deity, according to this 
popular belief, being Odin : the highest heaven, Valflalla: and 
the highest celestial bliss, a daily light, a daily banquet, and a 
daily drinking-bout. , 

CuAJ\ 17. — The twelve (or it may ho thirteen) celestial man- 
sions described in iheGrimuis-md!, some ofwhich arc mentioned 
in this chapter of the Prost) lhlda,are regarded by Finn Magnu- 
sen — who has a marked pred*dectioi\for the aslronomicalmetkod 
— as th(y,welyc signs of tli^ zodiac, and arranged as lollow’s I : — 

CVU'Stiiil Tuti'hir^' Corre'^pondinp: to the In which the 

Mansions. Deities. Sign of the Zodiac. Sun enters. 


1, Ydalir 

CUur 

Sagittarius 

Kov. J23. § 

Alflieimr 

J’h’(*y 

Ca})riconius 

Dec. 23. 

3. *Vala6Yirilf 

Vaii 

Aquarius 

Jan. 22. li 

‘ St'O page V)4. 

J Sec lii.^ “ Specinien 
§ In 

t 

CaleiiJarii (hnitili^ 

See page 121 . 

in the tliird volume of the Edda. 

II 

In Ib 28 . 
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NORTIIEKX 

ANTIQUITIES. 



Celestial 

Tutelary 

Corresponding to tlie 

In which the 


Mansions. 

f Deities. 

Sign of the Zodiac. 

Sun enters. 

4. 

Sdkkvahelvkr 

Saga 

Pisces 

.Feb. 

5. 

Gladsheimr 

Odiu 

Aries 

Sfarcij 23. 

0 . 

Thrymhcirnr 

Skadi 

* Taurus 

April 22. 

7. 

llreidahlik 

Bcldur 

G cmini 

IViay 22. 

8. 

Himinhjorg 

lleimdall (.’aneer 

J.une 21. 

0. 

Folkvangr 


* IjCO 

July 25. 

10. 

Glitnir * 

Forseti 

Virgo 

Aug. 24. 

11. 

N batiiii 

Njord 

Libra , 

Sopt. 23 

u. 

Landvidi 

Vidar 

Scorpio 

Oct. 23. 


« 

• Gvjmnis-innl positively designates Valaskjalfcas the 
third mansion, SdklvVjiJ:)ekk as the fourth, itc., ii! the order thdt 
Finn !Magnuscu has at;ranged them, though wc doubt vvliethor 
he be strictly warranted in making Yd.dir the lirst, and Alf- 
helm the second mansion. The fourth, iifth, and sixth strophes 
of the G rimnis-nial aro, literally, as follows ; — 

4. The land that I sre lying (bpf<r/re mo) iioar tho ^I'hsir and Elves is holy. 
But ill Thrudheiiii shall Thor remain until the Gods porisli. 

5. Ydalir it is called, where Ullur hath built nim a hall. In the begin- 
ning (of the world) the Gods gave Alfheiiii to Frey when he w'as cutting 
*his teeth. 

6. 1 he third habitation is that w’horc the blithe Gods roofed the halls 
with silver : it is called Valaskjalf, W'hicli was chosen by the God (As) iu 

*tlte beginning (of the world). 

7. The fourth is called »Sokkvabckk, &c. 


Several \)assages in tho Kddas and the Skaldic poems show 
that Valaskjalfis here meant for Valhalla; the god who cVioso 
it (for his abode) can therefore be no other than Odin. Finn 
Magpusen, however, assigns Valaskjalf to (Jdiii s son Vali 
He also makes Ydalir the *fir?>t mansion, and Allheim tho 
second, though we might obviously coHjrctiir^ with much tlio 
the same degree of idansibilily tliflt Thriidheim is chisignated 
as the lirst habitation, the second being cither Ydalir or Alf- 
heim, })rohahly the former. At all events, by dssigJting tho 
second mansion to Frey, Finn JMagmi.sen makes the Sun god 
correspond— and it must be confessed very aj)[»ropriately — to^ 
the winter solstice, when the sun is, as it were, annually horn, 
ami Aay, therefore, be Vepresciited as an infant^ ^uttin^ its 
teeth. Forseti, who holds the scales of justice so perfectly 
yqmpoised, will also, by this arrangonKiut, ver^' appropriately 


We presume because Vahdjuff might be made to Bi'rnify^ Vuliit 
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correspond to tlic autumnal equinox, though we do not recollect 
''‘<^lliat justice is any where ty 2 >iiied in the Scandinavian, as it is 
in the Grecian mythology, as a being, either 'male or female, 
hoi ding a pai r of scales . Odin, *vho h ere figures as the zodiacal 
ram, corresponds to the vernal equinox, and Heimdall to the 
summer solstice, although other writcjrs who have employed 
the astronomical mctholf for the explanation of Scandinavian 
nivtlis make Tkildur correspond^to it ; his daath being in their 
opinion evidently* meant to typify' the wendhuf of the sun on 
the ’^Ist of June. Ilemie the custom, still kept up in south- 
fm Germany and the Scotch Highlands, lighting hale /ires 
i^t IMidmimmej, on the day selected by the Catholic Churol^^je 
celebrate the nativity of John the B^aptist 

In the third chapter of flie Prose Edda Nifl^el is re- 
presented as being “ below in the ninth world ; ” and in the 
thirty’-fourth chapter wo are told that Odin cast Hgla into 
N iflheim, and “ gjive her power over nine worlds.'" In the forty- 
fifth strophe of Vafthrudnis-mal, the giant tells Gangrad that 
he has been m nine worlds. These allusions, it must be con- 
fessed, arc both obscure and contradictory ; nevertheless Finn 
Magnusen gives us* a systematic classification of the nine 
worlds or regions which, according to his notions, wore re- 
garded by the Scandinavian mystagogucs as constituting the 
universe. in fact furnishes us both with a ternary and^ 
nonary vortical division, as follows t. ^ 

I. THE SUPERIOIl OR SUPERNAL WORLD. 

1. T.josalfahcim, in which he places Gi ml i, where righteous 
men, after Jlagiinrbk, are to abide with Surtiir, the Supreme 
Deity * ! ! Tlie heaven Vidblaiftn separates this region from 
]\Iuspellhcim, in which are the Flame-spirits I ! or Mus 
pelfs sons, who are also ihidcr the immediate dominion o: 
Surtur, both these rcgio,ns being uncreated. The heaver 
Andhii/^ separates IMuspollheim from 

:l. Godheim, where the iEMr abide, and which is, “ properly 
. speaking, the ethereal or stany heavens.” 

• yiie rcailor will (iud the most ample inforjtiation respecting such fires ir 
the twcntielii ^Ifript'T uf JiieeiJ Grimm’s Deutschi^ ^f^lf^oloyic. 

f See his Etlflalmren, vol. iii. pages 184 .ind 189. » • 

^ lie does ^ot inform us whether his giants and dwarfs 

will dwell in tliis legion, though we presume that lie would also place then 
in it. 
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II. THE MEDIA I. W'OET.D. 

• 

4. Vanalicinw)!' Yiudlicim — tlic aluulc' of tbo V;mir, -Nviiiplt 
lie regards as llic S])iri(s of Aii*; tlie region itself being iho 
sky or the terrestrial alinos])liere. 

5. Mannheini : tlie earth ; the abode of mankind. 

0. SvartaUVih(?im ; the siil^terriineonft«}>arts of tlip earth — 
liolco, i-avcTTis, (S:c. ; the abode rof tht> Klves of Darkness. 

ill. THE TNEKUIOR OU INFEIINAD IVOKLD. 

j 

7. Jdtanliciin ; the abode of giants. Tii this region is also 
^reat»/»ccan witti tin' JMidgard serpent. ^ 

rielheini; tlie abode of death. *■ * ^ 

1). Nillheini; the deepest rogioii also uncreated, in ^vhich 
are Iivcrj!^tdmir atul l^astrbnd. 

If it be ask(‘d ivliat aulliority the learned Icelander eau 
adduce for this elassili<;atiou \vo must unhesitatingly answer, 
not the slightest. Tlie di.siinetion wliich he make> between 
Liosalfaheim, and Muspcllbeiin, jdaeing in the former, along 
with the souls of righteous men, the Klves of Light— or rather 
leading us to infer that it was originally ok will be tlieir abode ; 
and ill tlic bitter beings which lie is jdoased to term FUime- 
spirits, is totally unwarranted Tlmt. the Van ir are the Spirits 

Air dwelling in the atniO'spliere (Vanalieini) is a mere enn- 
jeeture, a plausible one, perliajis, but still a conjrcturr, and it 
will be iicirlless for ns to point out the iiie()nsiv,teucv of placing 
Jbturda'iiii and the earth-eneireling ocean’’ ntidcr the earth, 
Finn IMagnuscn himself, when hr; folloNvs the hori/ontal in- 
stead of the vertical division, ranging them on the sanu* ]dano 
witli it In slujrt, this classijiiealion n'sts on the most ground- 
less assumptions imaginable, and can only ho ascribed to that 
theorizing mania, which it is much to bo ngretted that a 
WTiter of Finn Magnusen s learning should Ik* so apt to in- 
dulge in. • f 

We think, ourselves, timt the only adiins.^iblc division would 
be a ternary one, viz. : — 

1. The Siiper-terrestriul 1 legion, or the heavens — the abode 

of the mundane deities.* ^ 

V 2. The ^Vrrcs trial Region, whicdi was regardtat as an hori- 
zontal circular jdano. In tlie iiiiddJ(* lay llm earth (Midgard), 

• See the FrojilisiKcce to tliis volume. 
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tlie abode ofmnnkiiul: the Elves of J)arlvncss and the Dwarf:^ — 
oLtprobably two desijjjiialions of the same mythologieal b('ings — 
chvrlliug bclicatli iLs surface in eav<)riis and other subterraneous 
places. The eurtli, we an^ exj[)rossly told, was encircled by 
the vast ocean, the outer shores of which formed the cold, 
cheerless, and monniaiiunis region offTo tin iheini, the abode of 
the Frost tiiid ]Mounlalu Giants, and other ty]>ified principles 
of evil. • ^ 

The Suh-tetTcstrial Region, or Helhoim, the abode of 
Hcda, or Death'-f^ 

^ Muspelllicim and Xiilheim lay tr/ 7 /f 07 /^the organized uni- 
verse, ;^id were obviously regarded as the primordial 
or material regions of light and darkness, of an active and, a 
passive princiyde — both mertf moclifieytions of injJtter — the 
antagonism of which produced this universe, with ’“the JEsir, . 
Vanir, Giants, Dwarfs, and other mythic beings that were 
popularl}^ supposi'd to bo located in itswarious regionsT though 
they Avore no doubt regarded by the initiated as the mere 
symbols of antagonistic elements f. 

% 

♦ y^rf?dnisill\s tlnv’c roots perfectly correspond to this ternary division. 
Ojiotjikiiig its rise in the Suiier-terrcstiial Region, another at the outer part ot 
thtj Terrestrial Kc'gion, mid tlie third in Ileihcim ; llcla, according to the 
Uriiniiis-mal (see page 491) dwelling tinder it. 

f Our limits precludmtr us from entering into any further exaniinatioh^j? 
the Edili’.ic myths, wo will merely observe that one of the most significant 
ariongst them is that relating to the death of Baldiir (chap. 40)*. Baldur is 
killed bv llwdur through the machiuatiuns of Loki, but his son Forseti sur- 
vives, \>iio 

**his days 

In peace ever passeth 
And stilloth all Itw strife.'* 

that IS to say, iu otlicr words, that when virtue succumbs to vice— 
wTien iiinoceuce (piits the world/ justice remains, or, as Ovid so beautifully 
expresses the same idea, 

fietii jacet Tietas : ct Virgo cjcde madentes, 

Ultima cadestura, terras A strata reliquit.’* Metam, i. 149. 
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[a] Snorri informs ns, in the beginning of the Ihlnishrlnghi, that Gylfi 
was a prince, who govewiod Swedfii bcf(»re tlie arrival of Odin and his fob^ 
IoWl'i’; .and Vas obliged to yield to the Mipernatural powo^ wdrich l•’lose in- 
truders employed against him, and to resign his kingdom np to them. TliiJ 
gave rise toVlic supposition thaf (lylfiMvas willing to make trial himself of 
the skill and*tiagacity of these new comers, by proposing to them a variety of 
'captious questions. 

[b] In /Jit* manuscript copy of the Edda, preserved at Up«al, there is n 
representation or drawing (very rudely done, as n)ay be snpposi'd) of these 
three thrones, and of the three persens sitting on them. They have crowns 
on their heads ; and Gangler is drawn in a suppliant posture before them. 

« [c] These are important questions; but the answers are still more remark- 

able. From their conformity with the Christian .doctrines one -would he 
tompted to liclieve that Snorri liad here embellished the religion of his Pagan 
ancestors, by bringing it as near as possible to the Gospel, if we did not iind 
the same unfolded system literally ex]iressed in the Vbluspii, a i>ocm of iin* 
^qj'bted antiquity, and which was composed long before the name of Chris- 
tianity w’as known in the north ; and also if the same system were not con- 
tinually referred to in every other place of the Edda f . 

[n] Here w^c have the pleasure to observe, that our philosopliers saw' the 
necessity of having recourse to the intervention of a deity in forming tlie 
world. The vivifying breath, here meiitiontal, seems to cany in it a strong 
fiffinity to the Ereatli of Life'* W'hich (lod bnailhed into the nostrils of the 
first man ; uccrirding to the phrase of^cripture. — Gen. chap, ii. ver. 7 

[e] It has been a general opinion in the East that God begaa with ei eating 
genii, botli good and bad, of \cry immense ]n)werH: who, for a long tinie be- 
fore we existed, inhabited a w'orld prior this of (»’irH. One may see in 
Hcrbelot w'hat the Persians relate conccnjlng the Lives, Nere, Peri-s, and 
their king Kblis. * * t; 

[e] In all likelihood this legend is only an allegory. TluTe is, however, a 
very important remark to lie made here. A pow'erfiil being had w'ith bis 
.breath animated the dro])s out of which tlie first giant was fonned. This . 


* See page 3D7. Eishnp Percy’s noti’S are iliarked V, 

' f M. Mallft here falls into the same error as a number of eminent writers 
have done since his time : an err(»r which we have* attempted to point out in 
our critical examination of the Eddaic doctrines. See pag# 482 . — Ej>. 

\ \ See our remarks, jiage 485 . — Ed. 
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Being, wliom the jSdcla affects not to iianrie, was entirely distinct from Odin *, 
wlio had his birth long after the formation of Yipir. One may conjecture, 

** therefore, that the hidden philosophy meant to inculcate that the supreme, 
eternal, invisible and incorruptihlo Ood, whom they dursl not name out of fear 
and reverence, had appointed infericy divinities for the government of the 
world ; and that it Avas those divinities who, at the last day, were t<> yield to 
the efforts of powerful enemies, and be involmsJ in the mins of the universe : 
and that thyn the siipreim^ god, ever existing, and placed above the roach of 
all revolution and change, AA^uild arise from his repose, to make a new Avorld 
out of the ruins of the old, and begin R new period, Aviiich should, in its turn, 
gito place to aiiothef ; and so on through all etcrnit 3 ^ The same Avas the 
system of the Stoics ; Avho, aa Avell as the pliilosophers of the north, supposed 
tliat the Avorld, after it had been consumed by ilames, Bh(mld be renewed ; 
*and that th(* inferior deities sliould be destroyed jA the same time. • What 
jjonfinujHall this^is, that this god, superior to Odin himsclt^ and*of wjiirwi'bbe 
vulgar among this people had scarce any idea, represented in tlie Icelandic 
poems as making a second apjiearanctf, after *the death of all the Jods, in order 
to distribute justice, and establish a new order o1‘ things * 

[0] It is not undeserving of notice, that all the ancient nations of EiiropeT 
describe their origin Avith the same circumstances. Tacitus sa\ai, that the 
Ciermans, in their verses, celebrated a god born of the earth, named Tuisco. 
This Tuisco had a son named Manniis, whose three sons were the orignal an- 
cestors of the three principal nations of Germany ; namely, the Ingmvones, 
Isc:cA'oncs and llerminones. The Scytliians, according to Herodotus, saidi 
that Targytaiis, the founder <»f their nation, liad three sons, Leipoxain, Aii- 
jioxain, and Kolaxain. A tradition receiAod by the Homans, imported tlu»t 
the Cyclop Polyphemus had by Galatea three sons, named Oeltus, lllyrius, 
and (fallus. Haturn, the father of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, might very 
Avell C(»me from the same source ; as well as the three sons whom He^)d 
makes to spring fi’om the marriage t>f Heaven and Karth, Coitus, Briareus, and 
Gyges. A traditum so ancient and so general must have cejtainly had its 
foundation in som<* real fact. 

[ii] Of all the ancient Theogoiiies, I find only that of the Chaldees Avhich 
has any resemblance to tliis of the Kdda. Berosus, cited by Syncellus, informs 
us that that people, one of tin* most ancient in the world, believed that in the 
beginning there Avas only water and dykue^8 ; that this water and darkness 
contained in them divers monstrous animals, difi'eient in form and size. Avhich 
AA^cre all represented in the temple of Bel ; that a female, named Omorca, Avas 
the mistress of tin* uniAer.si‘ ; that the god Bel put to death all the monsters, 
di'Stroyed Omorca herself, and, dividing her in tAvo, formed of the one half id 
her the ^irtb, and of the other ^he heavens : to which anolber tradition adds, 
that niim Avere formed out of her head ; Avheuce Berosus concludes, that tliis 
occa.sjoned man to be eiidoAved Avitli intellectual powers. 

[1] The matter of the suii and stars existed long before the formation of. 


^ t • • • 

* See our remarks, page 483. — Ei>. 

t That i.s t#sa3 . an obscuri* allusion is made to such a deity in tAvo strophes, 
the allusion .in one of these stvojdies being applicable to Odin. — See 
page 483. — 
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those bodies : this matter was the ajther, tlie liimiiions world. One cannot 
but remark in. this fable# the remains of the IVIosaic doctrine; nccorclinp^ to^ 
which the creation of a luiniiious siihstfince, in like manner, pr/'cedcd tlwit of 
the sun and moon. And what indicates one common origin of both aironnts, 
is what Moses adds in the same place^ “ And Ood said. Let there he lights 
in the firmament of heaven, to divide the day from the night; and let them 
be for signs of seasons, and of *'ays, and (»f years/’ &e. — (Jen. c. i. v, 14. 

[j] The Tersian irytlndogy abounds with cir^Mnnstances analogous to this. 
There are always giants, or niischievoiis gtMiii, who wish ill to men, and hurt 
them whenever it is iif tlicir power. The heroes have no <‘in]>h>yment so dear 
and so gh»rioiis as that of making war upon those genii. At this very jaj- 
they are supposed to he banished among tli(‘ rocks of iJaiicdsus, orinmus, ever 
since Tahmuras, suriiamed Divbend (he who subdued the Dives), vaiupiishcd 
and piFt them to flight. •’Mahonietism lias not been so severe as dhristianity? 
in*l’i> Veating these ancient supcTstitions, and therefore Vie iiihaf/itaiits of 
Persia arc still very much iitfatm|ted with them. 

[k] Tins ^Ulde proves tlj^at the andient Skalds understood by the name 
Frigg«a, the *ifjpou<e of the supreme god : and that, at the same time, this 
Frigga was the earth. This doctrine is of very great antiipiity, and has been 
in geiii raltf^cceivod by all the Teutonic nations. Their pliilosopfuns taught that 
the supreme god. Tent, or N'foden, vviis the active principle, the soul of the 
world, which uniting itself with matter, had thendiy put it into a condition 
to produce the intelligences or inferior gods, and men and all other crea- 

I tjires. Tliis is wliat tlie j)o<;t& express figuratively, when they say that Odin 
espoused Frigga. One cannot donlit, after having n*ad this ]>assage of the 
Eddn, but it was this same goddess, to whom the <'rt‘niians, according to 
Tacitus, consecrated one of tlie Danish islands, worshipping her umler the 
name of Ilerthus, or the earth, J’roin this mystical marriag<‘ was h(»rn the 
kV Thor. He was the first bom of tlu* supreme (lod, and the greatest 
and most powerful of all the inferior divinities or intelligences that were 
born from th^ union of the two ]»rinciph*s. 

[l] We have here a sjieeimeii of the natural philosophy of the first ages. 
In attempting to exfdain things the c:ium‘s of which are obscure, men nf all 
countries have gone in the saim* track ; and ]iav<* represented what was un- 
knbw'ii by the image of something they were well neijuainted witli. Thi^ is 
doubth'ss the true origin of fable, ^¥e perceive, at tir^t sight, tliat it caimot 
be men who dispense rain and fine weathi-r, who laiincli the lielitning, 
There was, therefore, a necr-ssity for imagining there were heine^^ «>t nnu li 
superior jiowers, to ]»roduce these w<imb*itiil operations: but none e.t .ill for 
assigidutr to them forms dilferent from iIio.m' of men and etlier animals. 
These solutions at once satisfied tin* curif)sity and tin* imAuinatl i ; Tlii'y 
were easy to bo eomprehended ; they^interested th(‘ lieart a tlioH'-.ind wavs; 
and niin'.t, therefore, sncc<*ed, and l»ecoii!e lasting. In hu t, they have every- 
.where prevailt-d thiougiiout tlio w'(»ri(l. 

[m] lien: we liave the (ause of eclipses; and it is upon tiii-' very ancient 

opinion tli it the general ju.”.cti*e is tounded of i.],ikini' noises . -.k t^uii ti:Pu‘, to 
fu’ght away tlie mon^tors, who wa»ul I otherwise devour the two great luiui- 
narifs. *' 

[n| We see in tlie pri'iedlng, that the lomD assemhh* teji'tlnT in t^e oj.en 
^lir in a valh'V ; here is Ihcii [ii'mcipal residence under an a.^h ti|‘e, Ju this, 
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as ID other things, tlie gods jirc made to conform themselves to the manners 
of men. The ancient nations for a long time had »no other place of rendez- 
vous than some tree remarkable for its size and age. Tht‘ slates of East 
Friesland, even b(» laU* as the thirteenth eentiirv, assembled under three large 
oaks which grew near Auricli ; and it Js not mure than three centuries ago 
that most of the German princes held their conferences under trees. 

[o] All the Teutonic nations have had these gtnii. The romances of chivalry 
are full of aljusions to this imaginary system. The sain«i opinions prevailed 
among the Persians. In many placc‘s of High Gcimany, the people have 
still a notion that those genii come by night, and layi themselves on those 
thdjr find sleeping on^hcir backs, and tluis jn-oduce that kind of suiFocation 
which we call the night-mawi. In the sjimc manner they accounted for 
those luxurious and immodest illusions so common in dreams ; hence are de- 
iived the fables of Incubi and Sucubi ; and that general opinion thaV there 
■^'ere gei#i or syl^is of both sexes, who did not disdain llie embraces 
tals. The bad genii wen* particularly dreaded at the hour of noon ; and iji 
some places they still make it a point*of duty to keep company St that hour 
with wtimen in childbed, f(»r fear the demon of notm should alAck them if 
left al(m(‘. This superstition has prevailed no less in France than (dse-* 
vvliere, though it came from the East. St. Basil recommends us^o pray to 
God some time before noon t(» avert tins danger.* 

[i*] 1 am obliged to return again to Odin. There is tiothing in all Pagan 
antiquity more express than tin's passage, with regard to the supremacy of 
one God. The name of /l.v, or Lord, is again asenbed to him in this place. | 
It is to no purpose to objpet that the father of gods and men could not al 
the f-aine time be called the father of combats, without manifest contradict 
lion : fir the Kdda establishes this to lie the fact too strongly to be disputed. 
Besides, contradictious do not always hinder an opinion from being received. 
Various rmulitications and distinction.s are fiiind out to clear up the ditficiilW^ 
But tiuTc \\as no groat mied of any here, for the Teutonic nations regarded 
war as a MTV sacred occii pal ion. It funii>hed, according to tlmiu, opjmrtu- 
nitie.s for flisplaying courage, and of lultilliiig the views of Proviaiuice ; which 
was to })lace us Iumc* as in a held of battle ; ciiul only to grant its favours as 
the peculiar rewards of forlitiKlo and valour. 

[qj This reasoning iqum the names of Odin may conbiin something /of 
truth in it. li is ciTtain lliat almost ul^the names if*cnhed to the Supremo 
Deity, are either epithets taken from the qualities attributed to him, or the 
places where he was worshijiped, or from the actions he had ])eribrmed, &c. 

luj The reailtT will recollect here wdiat I have previously said concern- 
ing this divinity of the nortlierii nations. The function ascribed to him of 
launchinji^the ikunder, made bitii pa.'^s for the most warlike and rorniidahle 
of all l)m gods. It was also Thor who reigned in the air, distributed the 
.’seasons, and raised or allayed tempests. The mallet wliich he luirh'd against 
, Uu‘ giants, and with which he t:rn.^hed their heads, is d^nlb1ie^s the thunder, ^ 
which mo.st frisjuently lalU upon elevated places. He was n'garded a di- 
vinit;# iiivourabli* to matikiml.^i.s he who guarded them from the attacks of 
ghiiils and \?ii1;ed genii, whom he never ceas<‘d to emonnter and pursue. ^ 
Baldur 4 |in*ivspoiuis to the Apolh) of the Greeks and Homans, the sun 
considered us a bc^iigu and siilutary ceiistolliition, who chased away maladies. 
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animated the spirits, and wanned the imagination, that* fruitful mother of 
poetry and all the other jirts. 

[t] This god, or at Icabt a god with these attributes, has been adored by^ 
all the ancient iiiitiOns of Europe, as jilso by the iVrsicins. Tfiey all of them 
assigned a genius or god to the w’ater^s, whether of the sen, or of rivers, or 
fountains. This god would not fail to be adored and loaded with presents. 
Indeed all the people of Eurojw luive had a great veneration for this divinity, 
and nothing was ni^^re diflicult tliau l<i bring them olf from tlic ^vorsliip they 
paid him ; this furnished subject ftn* tlie pntnibitions of many a council. 
Even v\ ithin the bosiyn of tl»e (Jhristifni Church the people long continued to 
repair in crowds to certain fountains, in order to adore Mie beneficent genius, 
“who, by au incompreliensiblo power, made the waters tlofcv in equal and un- 
inteiriipted abundance. 

, [u], I should be inclir.ed to call Loki the Munius of the northeni deities^ 
dhj^ot the? tricks he plays them often exceed the Viound^^of raillftty. Bj- 
aides, the monsters he has engendered, and wlio are along with their father, 
ill the latter ages, to make rudd sissavlts upon the g<»d8, plainly indicates a 
system littU dilferent froniMiat of the evil luinciplc. EotwithsUinding wliat 
has been advanced by some learned men, this opinion was not unknown 
either to the Persians or (ioths : jieihaps, indeed, we ought thus far only to 
agree with them, that it did» not belong to the ancient religion of either of 
these people. But the hazardous and labouring condition in wdiicli they be- 
lieved all nature to be, and the assaults winch it was to sustain at the last 
day, led them insensibly to imagine that there was a power wh(» was at en- 
€nity with gods and men, and who w’rought all tlxg evils which desolate the 
^iiiver.se. This was the occupation of Ahriinan among the Persians, and 
of Loki among the Scandinavians. Loki produces the great serpent which 
entirely encircles the world. This serpent, by some of the characteristics of 
it in this same mythology, seems to have been intended ns an embh*m of cor- 
*r5ption or sin. lie alto gives birth to llcla, or Death, that queen ol the in- 
fcrnal regions, of whom the Edda gives us here so remarkable a portrait ; 
and, lar.tly, fc the wolf Fi-nrir, that monster who is to encounter the gods, 
and de.stroy the w'oild. How could the evil princijile have been more strongly 
chaiaeterizcd i 

J v] It must be borne in mind that tlie infernal region here described, 
where a jmnishiiieiit, rather disiigreeable than cruel, is reserva'd for those 
who have died without their anus iif their hands, is not an eternal hell, but 
cnl}' an intermediate abode, or, if you will, a prison, whence those who are 
confined will come forth at the last day to ^be judgi d upon other plinciph^s ; 
and to be condemned or absolved for more real virtues and vices. To tliis 
intermediate hell wa.s opposed an elysium of the same diratioi^ yiz. Val- 
halla, of which \vc shall prestnitly liavc ample mention. One sees wAh sur- 
prise, in attentively reading this mythology, thnt the whole is better c(»n- 
nected and the paits more dependent on one another than in any other work ^ 
of the same kind that has come to our knowledge. The inferior god.", created 
along with this world, and united to it by their nature, and^ the confqnnity 
of tlnir destiny, had every thing to fear at the last day from \hC enemies of 
nature. In order, therefore, to be the better able to re.siht tlqjm, tlu*y called 
home to them all the warriors, who had given proof of their valour by slied- 
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diiipf blood in *bnttlc. These, thus rcM;eive<l into tho residence of the 
"ods, were still exercised in all the operations oi'w.i#, in orJ(‘r to keep them 
'^lij breath, ready against the last great conflict. This w'^is the gi-eat end to 
which all their pleasures and enijdoyments were directed. As to cowardly 
or inactive persons, what could tho gojjs have done with them, when they 
were thus threatened with an attack as sudden as dangerous 1 They gave 
them up to the custody of Death, who wits ta punish their weakness with 
languor and pain. All this»ha8 nothing to do with that (<emal hell and cly- 
sium which we shall see sketclied out i^ the Kdda with much more force and 
dignity ; and where nothing will he regarded but fidelii^, chastity, integrity 
and* justice *. • 

[w] Tacitus iTif(irnis us thai; the Germans had no other physicians but 
their women. Tliey followed the armies to staunch and suck the wounds of 
fjicir husbands. In like manner, all the histories aiut^ronuiiiccs the hortli 
always rtf)resrnt females, and often princes‘*es, charged with thii^are. 
same thing may be observed of almost alj nat4onR in their infancy. • 
[xj The tm\c*l.s of goddesses and •fairies through the air are very com- 
JHon in all tlie poems and fables of the ancient inliabitants of the north, and 
most oi thi‘ nations in Europe have thought in this respect along with them. 
When in process of lime (Christianity lu‘eame prevalent, what luid Wseu for- 
merly haiked upon as a precious gift r.nd si‘‘nal ‘mark of divine favour was 
now regard<‘d as the eflect only of diaholie arts. The assemblies of eccle- 
siastics made very severe prohibitions, and denoiihced their anathemas against 
all those who should tia\el through the air in tlie night-time. In the ancient ^ 
law of Norway, called ** V^nlathings Lageii,” e. i., w'e find this rr'gulation, 

“ Let the king and the bishop, with all ])ossible care, make inquiry after 
those wlio exercise Pagan superstitions ; wdio make use of magic arts ; who 
ad<ire the genii of particular places, or of tombs, or rivers ; and who, by a 
diabolic manner of travelling, are tninsported from place to place throiigl]|^ 
tlu‘ air,’’ ixc. A council lield at Rouen contains a prohibition of the same 
nature. i 

[v] The Edda never loses sight of the destruction of the world. It was 
owing to thi.s expectation that the infcTior gods received with pleasure w'ar- 
riors of ajjjiroved valour, and such as they could de])end on at the last times. 

[/.] This description of the palace of Odin is a natural picture of the man/ 
Tiers of the ancient Scandinavians jmd (le^maiis. Prompted by the w^ants of 
their climate, and the impiiLe of their own temperament, they form to them- 
a delicious paradise in their o\mi w'ay ; where they were to eat and 
drink, and light. The women, to \(hom they assign a place there, are intro- 
duced for no other purpose but to fill their cups. One wild boar funiisbes 
out the wludc of ^his ceh'stial Imfiquet : for, not very nice, they were only 
S')]icitou:»^lo(nit the quantity of their food. The flesh of this animal, as w'ell 
as that of the hog, was fi»nnorly the hivourite meat of all these nations. 
Tiic aneie.nt Franks were no less fond of it ; a herd of swdne w'as, in their 
d^’es, an afliiir of such iiiiportanee that the second chapter of the Salic Law 
coiisistiug of tw'onty iirticles, w’holly taken i?|) in in dieting penalties' on 
those who stoA ftieiii. In Gregory of Tours, Colleen Fredeg«)ijd, in order to 

♦ See our remarki ojv the 53rd chapter of the Prose Edda, page 497 . — Ed. 
y ^ L li 
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aliuiiate tho miinl of the kinj» from one Koetnrius, hlaekens him with the 
crime of having stolen' a gre;it many gannn(ms or hams from the placQ^ 
where King iJhilperie laid ii}> hiv ]>rovisions. The king did iy»t consider this 
at all as a laughing matter, hut took it in a very grave and serious light. 

[aaJ Wine was very scarce in tho*' times, and almost unknown. Beer 
was, perhaps, a licpmr too vulgar for the heroes ; tlie hidda, therefore, makes 
them drink hydroinei, or mt*^»d» a he\erage in great esteem among all tho 
Gorman nations. *Tlie ancient Franks madf^ fieat use of Gregory of 
Tt>urs, speaking of a eortaiii lord wln^ gem‘r;illy drank it, adds, Ut mos bar- 
harontm hohet. — (Ti-fi?. Tiiron. L. S. e. i’». 

From tlii> ]tassaii<' (d' the Kdda we may form fo oiirselvi's an ide;l of 
the amusements of the ancient TiMitoiiie natrons. Wlie^ they were not en- 
gaged in any real war., they emh‘a\<»ured, hy tln‘ representation of battles, to 
grjUiW thv,t ti'*ree dispoMiion whieli made them fond of the ])rofessit»n «f 
armv.' To tins custom we may ascribe the rise .'ind establishment (I? joustii^gs 
Und t<niniiynents. ** , 

[cc] To^eoneei\(‘ the fovee of this raill(*ry, the n'adi^r must remember that 
4 Thor is represont'vl <>f gig intie size, and as the .stoutest and strongest of the 
gods. The llereiilen of ilie northern nation.-.— P. 

[j'lil modem baecliamils will here «»b.^er\(‘ tli.it jmnishing Ijya bumper 
}s not au iiivi'utiou ol tlicse dc*g<Mierate day-^. 'fhe amuMit e^candinav urns 
were great topers. The diiiikiug Missels ol the uortlu^m nations w» re the 
horns of iiiiiinals, of th dr natural length, only ti|>p»*d wuli .-iUer, \c. In 
4. York minster i- pro^erved one of tliesr anci^ait drinking vessels, composed of 
a large elejihant tu«ith. ol it'^ naiiiral dimen-ion>, ornamented with M*ulp- 
*^ture.— P. 

[kkI W e s( plainly in the above hdile the fUMoIn of tliose vulg.ir opinion.*? 
entertained in the nerth, and whicii Pontoppidaii has reeonb*d efuiceniiug 
• llio enken and that monstrous MTpent d<‘scnbed in lii.< History of Nor- 
w.ay. ~-P. 

HaVnr, not liuAing the good fortune to be slain in battle, was 
obliged to go. like all tlmse that dn-d ui di-e.a-es, to tiie abode of Heath. 
Save Grairnuaticii.*' relates the ^a:ne adventure, w iih .some ditf'-reiit circuni- 
Uances. 

[go I Loki bavine at length tired out the patience of the gods, they seize 
and punish him. This idea, at tlioi bottom. lia> prf'vailcd among aliufist all 
the ancient nations ; Imt they have each <4 tlicm eriibelli'sfied it atter their 
own manner, fbn* eanmii doubt but onr^ .'^»*:nidiiia’. iau.^ brongiit witli tiiem 
from Amu this bolit-f, wlii<di appears to lia\«* lieen very widely e-sl iblished 
there from the earlii'st antiquity. In tli<* boeds: of tin* pretended }>ro])hecy 
of Enoch, Avo find many particulars very iniieli rrsembling fliese bhida. 

The rebel ang<‘Is cainsing inee.ssantly a thousand disorder-, (tofl eohnnanded 
the arcliangel llaphael to bind hand and f«»ot one of the ]>rineipal among 
them, named A'jarf, and c!if.t him into an ob-eure ])lace in a desert, then‘ 
keep him bound u^ion sbarp-pfjintod .stones to th<» last day. Oiu‘ may also 
Bafel}’’ conjecture tiiat the fables of Y//y///oyi, 4 .ajid E/^ -thnlus 

'are derived from the same origin. 

[nu j What we liave been reading is, for the most part, lothing else but 
the doctrine of Zeno and the Stoics. This remarkable resemblance has nc' er 
I been properly considered, and liighly deserves a di cu.ssion.| The ancients 
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•nnivcrsjilly sismiro ns, tliat tho Rti)ic philosnpljy I'stablisliod the existence of 
an eternal divinity, dilViised tlinninh and pervadin» dll nature ; and being as 
I't \v<‘r(‘, the Hoijl and priinum mobile of matter. From, this divinity pro- 
crcdod, as emanaticms from his essence, t«>j»elher with the world, certain In- 
tel I it^enees ordained to govern tinder hi> directions, and who were to undergo 
the same revolutions as the world itstdf until tht‘ day appointed for the re- 
novation of this universe'. Tlie fir<*s coiiceaft'd in the veins of the earth 
3iever cease to dry up the iii^ii^ire containeil lliereiii, and Mil, in the end, set 
it all on dames : “ A time will come,'’ fuvs Seneca, when the world, ripe 
for a renovation, shall^ he wrapt in tiames ; when the tfjiposito powers shall 
in conflict imitnnlly de.-lroy eat-h other ; when the consttdlalions shall dash 
togciher ; niid wliei4 the whoh* ’ iiniversi*, plunged in the same common fire, 
slinJI l)f e(m'‘m.i< d to n.sli(‘s.” (SfUec. (voiisol. ad jMar^dani. cnp. iilt.) This 
general d(‘striK-titm wa«i to be preceded by an inundation : and *in this re- 
sp^’ct the i^iddn j e Pertly agree.s with Zeno. Seneca treats this a 

future dehig<‘ ;it liira**, in liis <^n;e>t. NaturaU lib-*iii. c. wliic'^ he asserta* 
mn.^t eonlnbute to purify and prepare tin* eartli ijor a new race pf inhabit- 
ants more inmu'ent and \irt\ious than the pre.sent. 

Hut the consmnmation of the worhl by tire was the point most .strongly 
iri'siut'-d on b} the Stoic..s. The.se verses of Seneca's Ivinsmaii, Lucaii^rc well 
known ; — 

lies popnlos si nunc non ns.serit Ignis, 

Fiet cum terns, uivt cum gurgite jionti ; 

Commnni.s JMiindo aiip(‘re.st Kogus,” 

I5ut the Strongest ]iroof ol' the agri'eiiient between those two systems is 
this, that the destruction of the world will invtilve in it that of tlie gods; 
that is to say all tliu'^e created, oi inferior divinities. This is expressed by 
Seneca, tlie tragt'diaii, in most clear and precise lerius, in those remarkable 
versfs;— ” ^ 


** Jainjani leijilms obrulis 
JMundo emn vtmiel difs 
Austral poJih'- obruet, 
<^,uidi|nid k\b\ani ja<*et 
Kl si)a>su.> (ianiiuas tenet ; 
Areloiis poliis obna t, 
(^uid<iiiid subjacet axibiis, 
.Kt siccus boriM.'i ferit. 


Ainisso tri‘])idus polo, ^ 

Titan evcuiiet diem ; 

Cu‘li regia coiu idcns 
l>rtns at»jue obitus trahot ; 

Aitine •/heut.'s jkorltti' iJt'ott 
1^0/ dii mors it rhaosJ^ 

• llerciil. Get. V. 1103- 


In another place Seneca explainsVlmt he means by this death of the gods. 
They were not to be abMiliitely annihilated ; but to bt' once more reunited, 
by disNolutAu, to ithe soul ot tlie iVorld ; being rt'solved and imdted into that 
intelbg<*Tj^^ of lire, into that et<Tnal and universal principle, from which they 
laid originally bi^eii emanations. It was, without doubt, in tliis sense also 
tjiat our iiortlnTii jdiilosopliers understood tlie matter. We may, from an- 
*'ktgy, supply this circumstance with the greater confidence, as the pt»ets have 
been evtr inorg ;yitenli\e to adowi and embelli'.li *the received doctrines, than 
todeli\er tiiein with pre»*isioii. But, la.^Htly, wliat iniiht rend, r this parallel 
more coiMpl‘*te a*»d striking, is, that accwrding to tlie school of Zem\ no less 
than in tio‘ Icelandic prophecies, this trenieimons .scene is succcedcii by a new 
creation, evidei|tly mavyi in liie s.ime colours by both. 


X. L kj 
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** The world,” says Seneca, “ heing melted and rc'entered into the hosnm of 
Jupiter, this god contin(n;s for some time totally concenlorod in himself, and 
remains concealed, as it were, wholly immers<‘d in the contemplation of hUP 
own ideas ; afterwards we see a new n orld spring from him'i perfect in all 
its parts ; animals are produced anc\ti ; an innoctMit race of men arc formed 
under more favourahle auspices, in order to pe()[)le this earth, the worthy 
abode of \irtue. In short, ih' whole fare of nature becomes more pleasing 
and lovely.” (SeAec, Epist. 9. and Qiuest. Na^t. ijL. 3. c, iilt.) 

The Edda gives us the same descr^’ptions in other words. They likewise 
occur ill the poem of the Yoliispa uhove alluded to. 

The distance heiweeii Seaiicliiia\ ia and thosi‘ eou*n tries w'here the Sloic 
philosophy prevailed, is certainly great, aiul'ininl havcjheen greater still in 
fonner ages than the ijreseiit, when eommerce and hooks huid wings to opi- 
nions, aiidi diifuse them in a short time throng ii the w'orld. On the (»thg^' 
hanh'; ‘he system now under eonsidcTation is not such as^/ill nnoi# would ar- 
rive at by ^uere dint of reliectipn. It appears then prohahle that all tlnfse 
who adopt'd it must hav/* had it frdni the same hands ; namely, from the 
ea.stern philosophers, and more particularly from the IVrsiaiis. And historv 
aiTords a sanction to this eonjccture. We know' that tlie Scandinavians came 
from soiffe country of Asia. Zeno, who was ht»rn in (’yprus, of rho nician 
parents, harrowed, in all probability, the principal tempts ol his doctrine from 
the plulosopliers ol* the East. This doctrine was, in many respects, the same 
witli that of the ]Magi. Zoroaster had Uaight that the conllict hetw'een Or- 
muzd and Ahriman (/, e. Liuht and Darkness, the Good and K^il JVinciple) 
should continue till the last day : and that theiuthe Oood rriiieiple should 
he reunited to the supreme Ood, from whom it had first issued; the Evil 
should he o\ ercoine and subdued : darkness should he destrovi'd, and trie 
World, pnrilied by a uniMTsal eoiillauration, .slmuld liecome a luminous ana 
fjliining abode, into which Evil should never more he penniited to enter. 

Some of the points of doctrine, which 1 have h(‘('n disj)liiying after tlie 
Edda, Iiavt been consecrated hv re\<*lation. Se<*, lor instance, *J iVt. eh. .*5, 

V. 7, 1(», 111; Mat. ell, t>l, v.'lO, 12: Mark, ch. i:;. a. 24. 2r* ; Luke, ch. 
21. V. 2,"), 20 ; llev. ch. 0, v. 12, lo, 14; ch. IJ, n. 1, 2, 4; ch. 21, ], 

f 18, 2:1, 27. 

' In the iiew' earth, which was to succeed that whiih we inhabit, there WTre 
to be again suhaltiTu divinities to ^f>verii it : and men jie(,j»lc it. This, 
in general, is what tiie Edda mean.s to tel! ns: although the eircumslances of 
tlif relation arc darkly and allegoricallv delivered : vet not so obscurely, hut 
that one easily sees it was the idea of the nonheiii j)hilos,o]jliei‘s, as well as 
of the Stoics, that the world w'as to ho renovated, and .spring forth again 
mort-’ perfect and more heanti fid. This ij^ what is exprei|Sid lju*re with re- 
gard to the sun and moon. 7.^;’ .sigiiities lite ; winch is a faitlicTf,p‘oof, that 
by the fable of these two Iiimiaii beings who are to survive the destruction 
of the world, these nortlu'i’n philosophers me.-.nt to say that there still ex- 
i.Hted in the earth a vivifving prirciple, and seed pioper to repair the loss !»f 
the former inhabitants. ' 
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DEING THE EAtA.Y ANNAT.S OF THAT DISTEICT OF ICEIAND LYING 

AIIOUND THE ntOMONTOUY CALLED JSN.EFELLS , 

« 

o 

IJY Sill WAbTEll SCOTT. 


Op the various records of Icelandic hibtory aAcl literature, there is uone 
more interesting than the Kyrliyggja-Saga, composed (as has Ijeen conjectured 
hy the learned Thorkelin) before the year when Iceland was still 

Ruhject to the dominion of Norway* t. The name of the authf>r is iiiiIctiowik . 
but the simplicity of his .'(iiuals seems a sufficient warrant for their fidelity; 
They contain the history of a particular U^rritory of the Island of Icelandjii 
lyiucr around the promontory called Snfefells, from its first settlement by 
emigrants from Norway: and the cltronicle details, at great length, the feuds 
which took place among the families by whom tlie land was occupied, tbe^ 
advances which they made towards a more regular sUite of society, their 
bahits, their superstitions, and their domestic laws and customs. If the 
events which an? coiiuuemorated in these provincial annsils are not in them- 
selves of great importance, tlie rofider may, in recompense, derive, from the 
minuteness with which they are detailed, an acquaintance w'ith the manners 
of the northern nations, not to he acquired from the perusal of more genej^il 
history. It is, therefi>re, pr<‘sumed, that an abstract of the more interesting 
parts of the Kyrhyggja-Saga may he accepUible to the readers of tlie Northeni 
Antiquities. The learned Thorkelin published a correct edition of this 
liistorv in 17S7, executed at tde expense of Suhni, the illustrious and 
munificent patron of northern literature. A Latin version, supplied by the 
well-knoyn acc*iracy of the editor, assists the difficulties of those who arc 
inipcrjjdifry acquainted with the original Icelandic. 

lu^^e year of God 8^3, a Norwegian nobleman, named Biorn, baving 
.been declared an exile by Harold, King of Norway, had recourse to the 


* This abstjqct of the Ky/byggja ^iiga, #s printed t^eihafini from the 
Jllustrjitiofls of Northern Antiquities, 1 vol, 4to. Kilinb. 1S14. — Ki>. j 

+ This nur^ be a Uipsu^ cahimi of our great novelist, for it was in 
the year 12(51 tluit leeland became subject to the dominion of Norway.** 
See page 2l)7j — ER. 
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protection of Uolf, or Itojlo, wiio united the qualities of a priest and a war- 
rior, and kept the teni]>le of Thor in the Island of JMestur. Biorn wj#' 
kindly received, aitti fuinishod with a vessel to pursue his 'fortune in the 
spring. But lindmg lliiit hy this proceeding he had incurred the resentment 
of Harold, llolf, or, as he was called* from liis sacred oilice, Tliorolf, (quasi 
Thor’s-Rolf.) resolved t<i ahaqdon his hahiuition and to set sail for Iceland, 
wdierc, ten years })efore, a colony had hcen sij^tth'd by Iniiolf, the son of 
Ame. Thorolf made an immense sacrifice* to Thor preparatory to his 
departure; and ha^nig received of* fabricated an oracle authorizing his 
change of residence, he set sail, carrying with him the’ earth u}M)n wlueh'^'.ho 
throne of Thor had been placed, the image of tlie Maw*"Bearcr itself, and 
the wooden work of Jus temple. When tin* vesstd^of the adventurer 
appro, ached Iceland, Tliorolf cast the columns of tin* idol's sanctuary into tly? 
sea, (ind d(^clared his j)ur[»o>e of establisliiiiLi his new resitb^ic** wheii-xer they 
should ije thrown on shores (’liance. and the tnrn'iit of the tid<‘s, dir(*ct?d 
tlie pillars **to a promontory ol )*cnHisu1a, called from that eircumstaiice 
^'horsnoss*V Here, theiettuv, Tli‘*rolf establislnul hlnist-lf and Ins followers, 

' and, mindful of liis tutelar deity, erected a temple hu* Thor, the ample scale 
of which ^testified the zeal of In'! dt'Votion. An inner sanctuary contained 
the altar ()f the deity, on* which was placed a mIm*!* rnic:. weighing tw'o 
ounces, which was used in the ministration of ever\ solemn oath, and wliicli 
decorated the ))ersoii of the jnieat of Tlmr upon all occasions of public ineet- 
j ing. Here also was deposited the ^o^seI winch et)nt;.imMl the hlood of the 
^sacrifices, and the sacred implement for s]>nnklino n up\)ii the altar and the 
^worshippers. Idols, r<'pn*heniing the various d- iiics ol ScaiidinaMan luytho- 
log}', were placed 4iround tlie alta», and a la'c was imposed upon all the 
settlers for the maintenance of the solemn iucn and sacrinces by wliicii they 
^were to be propitiated ; Tlmrolf re.-*erving to himself the oliice of highqiriesr. 
With the duty of inainlaining the tenqde and sujM*rint(*niiiiig the ritual. A 
series f>f curious ordinance^ maiked tin* foinniain-n ami extent of ]ll^ uutlio- 
rit)'. The tvliole promontory of Tlior‘-ness was under the proteeiion of the 
deity, but a small eminence entitled llelgaiels t/.f. the iloly Mount) was 
80 peculiarly »acr<*d, that mme ol the seilli*r'^ were to look upon it until they 
}i\d performed their morning ablutions, and ciu-li In iug creature which should 
trespass upon its precincts wa*’ liabh* to l>e famished with death. To the 
terrors of religion were addeil tin* iSdeinnities ui legal authority. Near the 
Holy Mount w'as esUiblislied the place of justici*, where the fio]>ular as.sein- 
blies Were iieldf. Tin,s spot wa^. also saded, n. iUier to )»e di'lded liy blood, 

* Thorsness seems to have be<*n that .‘'mall peninsula. inerit'o\d by 
(ieopge Mackenzie in bis Survey of the (iobl-bringe S\ sm* 11 of r<*<‘l:»nr..tW hich 
is itself a huge ind<nted promontmT on tin* S'»u:h-we‘>t.’rn eoa.^t of that 
• isfnnd. Near the peniiiMila the travel1er.> sjw tlie iJtlgafels, on whicif 
there is still a small linnh't, whii-h, they oh^er\e, flerivc^. it> nanu* from the 
Huperstitious nsug .s W'itli wliidi it wa* anci(‘u*Jy connected.i'*’7cY'fV /a;- 
SrUnd, ]». 18d, 7. 

i" Baeh little di.strlct of .settlers h:id its ]iro\iiieial a^ for tiie fuir- 

pose of linking law>. imposing i-nai hm •ni'., and ai-cnnm^daiiiig dilVerencos. 
,A.ta later period, general a'.'.emblii'S of the whole l|-elandic Ipeojde, culled 
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nor polluted by any of the baser neco&sities of nature, for satisfying which a 
iieighbouriii^ rock was appointed. In these institutions we recoanise the 
rude coiiimeuc|nnent of social order and ]»iiblie law. Tin; infant settlement 
of Thorolf was strenpthencd by the arrival of }liorn, tlie fugitive npon whose 
account he had incurred the indi^iialioii of Jiintr Harold, and by that of 
other northern chiefs, wliom the fate of war, or tlie love of adventure, had 
banished from their respective homes. Kitel^cliose his habiuition according 
to his pleasure, and the sottlynicnt bejran to la^ dividediinto three districts, 
called Eyrarvert, Alpta-fir»rd. and Br^dda-wick, Jill of which acknowledged 
the authority of tin* Bontiff Thorolf, jmd tlie sanctity ui* his institutions. 

The death of Tliorolf, however, led the w'ay to internal dissension. A 
patriarch, cjtlled f\ni the n umber of his faniily Barna-Kiallak (rich in chil- 
dren^, was tempted to dispute the .sanctity of the territory of Thorsness, 
•which had been seduhnisly ^ti^mlated. 11 is tri lie, 'Confident in thei* num- 
bers, openly disyaited tlie power of Thorstein, who had fiuceeedAl l^ father 
Thorolf Jis pontiif, and aninuiiiced that wjieii ftcejisic n pressed they v/ould 
pay no more respect to the soil of tli't sacred tcTritory than to dncunsecmted 
gr<miul, nor would they take the trouble to .seci fle to the rock ijipointed for 
such purposes. With this foul int<‘nl tliev marclied towards Thorsne.ss, anof 
were met ]>y Thorstein at the he.ul of his trihi*, servants, jmd i^liies, who, 
after a sharp skinnisli, wjis fortunately Jihh* to prcweiit the intended pro- 
fanation of the sjicrcd soil. But, as neit]u*r yiarty could boast di'cibive 
success, an armistice -was Jigre^'d upon, and a c(myTr<»«^., oy>ened under the 
medijitiou of an aged setti(*r called Thordus. This ingenious referee at onj|je| 
removed the ostensible cause of dispute, by (U'clariug that the territory, 
having been ymlluit'd liy human t)h»od .shed in th(‘ conflict, had lost its 
Banctity in future, and, to take away the .secret cause of contention, iuj 
dechired that 'J'horgrim, oiu' of the sons of Kiallak. .slum Id be conjoined with 
Thorstein in the clui rgt* of the temple* of Thor, with an equal share in jlu? 
duties and revenue.s of the ofiice of yu ntitf. and in the charge of proteciiiig 
from sacrilege Jt new placi* of yustice*, ^^hich wa.s now to be esjablislied. It 
is described jis a circular ninge of iiyirigbt stones, within which one more emi- 
nent marked the stone of Thor, where lininan victims were immolated to the 
Thunderer, ]>y brejiking or cruhhing tlie synue. And this de^criyltion may 
confute thosi’ antiquaries who an- disyuisod t(i refer such circles exclusively to 
the (kdtic tnhc.s, and their finest llie J>ruids. 

Thorstein, son of Thorolf, y»cris]icd by shipwreck. Ilis grandson »Snom> 
became the most distiiiLrin^hed suj»porl of his family, and the following com- 
mencement of his hihtory marks tin* singular s}siem of laws which already 
prevaih‘(i in Iceland, a.s well as the lii'*ii honours in which the female sex 
wa.s h^l ill that early period of s(K-iet\. 'fhe tutelagt* of Snorro, whose 
fntlywjmied young, had devohed upon Borko the bat, his father's brother, 
who had married Tliordisa, his mother, and was thus jit once his uncle and 
father-in-la^. At tin* jige of fourteen. Snorro, wdih two comyvinions, went 
abroad to visit hi ; rchition.s in Aorwjiv, iiiid ivliinicd to Iceland afuu* the 
laps^^ of a His comyu'jiion Thorlef wifk ^J>lemlid in dre^s, anus, and 

„ _ _ 

Althiug, were held at a place railed Thiugvalla, on tlie shores of a salt-water 
lake. — See TraveU 
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cqiiipmont, l)cing girdrd with a sword of exquisite workmanship, and 
bearing a shield painted blue, and exquisitely gilded, and a spear the handl^ 
of which was plate<J with gold. Jhit Snorro was dressed iy a dark 4<ar- 
ineiit, mounted upon a black marc, and his whole appeanincc intimated want 
and dejection. This a.ssiimcd pove^'ty rendered Sntirro more acceptable 
ait Helgafels, tbe abode of his uncle Borko. For, by tlie law of descent, 
Snorro was entitled to one-hrf.f cif the possessions of hi.s grandfatiier, aiow 
administered by Boiko; and liis aippeairanee gaa^'c*the latter ground to think 
that he would sell them in his necq^isity for an inconsiderable price. Ho 
was, therefore, not dil>pleascd to see his nephew return in ai condition which 
did not seem to sup[dy to him the means of escaping from his tutehige. 
singular incident, however, interrupted tludr •family eoiicytrd. Shortly after 
Snorro had taken up his abode with his uncle, a party of twelve armed men, 
headed by Kyolf Giiu* suddenly appeared at Helgafels, and their leadeiT 
aiinoui'ced that he had slain a relative of Thordisa, the irollier of Snorn^r 
Borko, to whom the slaughRT w^is indifferent, and who Avas connected with 
Eyolf, receiv'd him joyfulh’, and ccmlnmndod his wife to make liiin good 
cheer. Wlftlo she obeyed his commands with undisguised reluctance, Fyolf 
chanced to drop the spoon with which he was eating; as he stooped to 
recover it^thc vindicti\e matron, unable to siippre.ss her indignation, snatidicd 
his sword, and severely wouftded him ere he could r»*cf>Ner his erect p«»fttui'e. 
Ikirk ), incensed at this attack upotj his guest, .struck Ins wife, and was about 
to repeat the blow', when Snorro, throwing himself hetweim them, repelled 
g ^ns atUick, and placing his mother by his side, announced liauglilily his 
intention to j)rotect her. Kyolf escaped wdth difficulty, and afterwards 
recovered from Borko a fine for the wound which he had sustained, and 
the uncio and nephew Avere obliged to have recourse to justice to arrange 
their mutual claim.s, AA'hich Avere rendered yet more inextricable by this 
Jjmwl. Wlien they appeared before the assembled patriarchs of the settle- 
ment, Borko admitted that his nephew, in right of hi.s father deceased, was 
cntillcd to (^C'half of the territory of Helgafels, and he also agreed that 
they could not conveniently jiossess it in coiiimuiiity. Wherefore he offered 
to purchase that property from Snorro, and to make jiayinent of an adetjuate 
price. To this prop*»8al Snorro replied, that his uncle ouglit first tu fix the 
pi^pe to he given, and that he, as descended of the elder brother, should 
than hiiA’e it in his ojition eithcT to s^ll his own share in the pnjj.erty, or to 
purchase Borko's moiety at the price to he so named. Borko, conluient in 
the suppo.^cd poverty of Ins nephew', estimated the half of the joint property 
at sixty ounces of silver, a sum far beneaffi tlie real value; wlien, to his 
astonishment, Snorro at once mtide pjivment of the stipulated sum, and 
obtained full possession of his ]iaternal mansion and e.sUite# Noi^did the 
vexations of Borko end here. For, when he was about to depart fr^ Ilel- 
gafcls, his wife Thordisa iriA'oked AAitiiesscs to hear testimony thaV slie 
fiolenuily divorced her husband Borko, alleging as a sufficient reason, that he « 
had raised his hand against her person. And such were the right.s of 
an Icelandic Mater-familias, that the divorce pud divisioir i#iiiie- 

diately took place hetw'ec'ii her and her husband, although one would have 
prc.sumed that the attempt to murder .a gue^t in his ow'n pi’seiu-e miglit 
have been iidinitted ns a sjiti.sfactory aptdogv for the violence of the husband. 
Snorro, having thus at an easy rate obtained possession wl^le p:iteriial 
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inheritance of Helgafelfl, lost no time in assuming the sacred character 
of priest of Thor, and continued, from his boldnesi, cm ft, and dexterity, to 
%ict a conspicuous part in the various feuds which agitated the settlers in this 
sterile and dfeary country as fiercely as if they had Wn contending for 
the mines of Peru, or the vineyards o:(^Ttaly ; so that the subsequent part of 
this history may be considered as tlie annals of Snorro's pontificate. 

Our annalist has not left tlic seetie altogether unvaried. Wars and pro- 
secutions before the asseinljy of the people are indeed the groundwork ; but 
Filch spells and supernatural incidents, ^^as the superstition of the age believed 
in, are introduced like the omens and miracles of Jassic histor}". Such 
ii«ideiits, indeed, make an invariable part of the history of a rude age, and 
the chronicles whidi do not atford these marks of human credulity may be 
grievously suspectch as deficient in authenticity^. The follow'ing account of a 
trial of skill between two celebnited sorceresses occupies several pages »of the 

*‘Tell me,” said Katla, a handsome and lively widow% to Gunlaugar, an 
accomplished and gallant young warrAir, ‘‘ fcll me why thou goest so oft to 
-Mahfahlida'!— Is it to caress an old woman Thine own itge, Katla,” ^ 
answcn‘d the youth inconsiderately, ‘‘might prevent thy making that of 
Geirrida a subject of reproach.” — “ I little deenu‘d,” replied tli# offended 
matron, “that we were on an equality in that particular — but thou, who 
Fiipjitisest that Geirrida is the solt‘ source of knowledge, mayst find that 
there are others who equal her in science.” It happened in the course of 
tile following winter that Gunlaugar, in company with Oddo, the sun o4' 
Katla, liad renewed one pf tlicse visits to Geirrida, with which Katla had 
njibraidcd liim, “ Thou shalt not depart to*night,” said the sage matron,* 
“evil spirits arc abroad, and thy bad destiny predominates.” — “We are 
two in company, ” answered Gunlaugar, “and have therefore nothing to 
fear.”- -'“Oddo,’ replied Geirrida, “will be of no aid to thee; but go, sii^e* 
thou wilt go, and pay the penalty of thy own rashness.” — In their way they 
visited the rival matron, and Gunlaugar was invited to remain yi her house 
that night. This he declined, and, passing forward alone, was next morning 
found lying before the gate of his hither Thorbioni, severely w'ounded and 
deprived of his judgment. Various causes were assigned for this disastej; 
but Oddo, asserting that they had parted in anger that evening from G<ar- 
rida, insisted tliat his couqtaniun must have sustained the injury through her 
sorcery. Geirrida was accordingly ciled to the popular assembly, and 
accused of witchcraft. But twelve witnesses, or compurgators, having 
assiTied upon their oath the iinuA^euce of the accused party, Geirrida was 
iioiiourably freed from the accusatimi brought against her*. Her acquittal 

♦ TW|^ ceremony of compurgatiun formed, as is well known, the remote 
origiiidlDf the trial by jury. The compurgators were at first a kind of wit- 
nesses, wlio, upon their genenil knowledge of the character of the accused, 

* “gave evidence of his being incajiable i>f committing the crime imputed, but 
gradiuijly obtained the chnractjr of judges, who formed their opinion upon 
the cvidencc‘%)tVihers adduced in their presence*. 

" This, in stf fir as regards Iceland and the other Scandinavian states, was 
from being th'i c^e. The Icelandic compurgators remained* cumpnc- 
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did not terminate the rivalry between the two sor'^crosscs, for, Geirrida 
belonging to the family rtf Kiliahan, and Katla to that of the pojitiff Snorro, 
the animosity which still subsisted between these septs became awakened 
the quarrrd 

It chanced that Thorbiom, called Digri, (or the corpulent,) one of the 
family of Snorro, had some ]»orses which fed in the mountain pastures, near 
to those of Thorarin, called Jftlack, the son of the enchantress Oeirrida. 
But wlien autumn Arrived, and the horses weje,to be witlidrajvn from the 
mountains, and housed for tiie W'in^T, tliose of Thorbirn*n could nowhere 
be found, and Oddo5the sou of Katla, being sent to <'iin>uit a wizard, ])rought 
back a dubious answer, which seemed to indicate that^tliey had bcrui stoim 
by Tlioniriii. Thorbiorn, with Orldo and a*ynirty r*f jj^iuerl tollowers, im> 
mediately set forth for Mahlahlida, the (Iwelling of (b'irrida and her son 
Q^hoi-flrin. , Arrived bSfore the gate, tlu'V demanded permission to search fo| 
tin M’^-ses which were iuis>i!»g. This Tlmrariu refused, g^ullegiug* that nei- 
ther >vas tl^‘ search demaiMerl jduly authorized )»y law, iu>r w’ere tin* proper 
witnesses yted to he prescyit, nor (i:tl T horbiorn offer any suf[icu*nt pledge of 
, security when claiming tlie exercise r)f so lur/ardmis a juiMlegr*. Tltorbioni 
replied, that as Tliorarin declined to permit a senreh, he must, he held as 
admitting his guilt; and constituting for that 7)urp«>se a temporary court of 
justice, by choosing out si-f judges, he formally accused Tijorarin of theft 
before the gate of hi.s own hcuise*. At this the patience of (leirnda forsook 
her. “Well," said she to her sou Thorai ill, “is it said of th(‘c*, that thou 
♦ /art more, a woman than a man, or tJioii wouldst not bi’ar tliesi* intcdeiablc* 
affronts.” Thorarin, fired at the leproach, ru*»fiyd forlli with Ills servants 
*’and guests; a skirmish soon disturbed the legal proecNS which had becut 
instituted, aiid one or tw'o of both parties were* wounded and slain, heforc' 
the wife of Thorarin iiiid the female attendants could separate* tlie fray 
• \y flinging their luaiitlos over the weapons of tin* combatantF. Thorbiorn 
and his party retreating, Thorarin proceeded to examine tlie field of battle. 
Alas ! umoillg the rclic]ues of the fight was a bloody bond, too sligiit and fair 
to belong to any of the combatants. It was that of liis wife Ada, who had 
met this mi^fo^tune in her attempts to separate the skirmish. Incensed 
tp the utteniiost, Tliorarin tlirc'w a.Mde his constitutional modc'ration^ and, 
mounting on horseback, with his allu'S and followers pursued tin* hostile 
party, and overtook them in a havdicld, where they had halted to repose 
their horses, and to exult over the aainnge they liad dom* to Thorarin. At 
this moment he a8.«ailed them v/ith such fury, that In* slew Thorbiorn upon 
the spot, and killed sc\eral of liis atteiiflaiitb, although Oddo, the son of 
Katla, escaped free from w'omids, Inning been dressed liy Ids motlier in 
an invulrierafile garnnuU. After thi.s a<?[iou. more bloviy than usually 
happened in an Icelandic eTigagcmnuit, Thorarin reiurn<-d to J\\^»fahlida, 
and, being questioned by his mother concerning lice e\iMit8 of tin* sJV* ■misfi, 

gators and nothing mor' ; the judges being tin* witli their ass<*s8orif 

or doom’s-ineii, as we have stiowu in the st epud su]*plementary chapj|y*r. it 
*is to lhe«e doom’s-meri tliat we may trace “the remote origin the trial by 
jury,” and not to the “ceremony of compurgation." f^ei; pj^gc* El). 

That is to say, a (foot -doom \va.s licld ; fur an explanation of whicli see 
f page 30f. — E d. 
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tie answered in the improvisatory and enigmatical poetry of his age and 
^•'ountry, — 

From me tli(‘ foul reproach ho far, » 

With which a female wakt-d the war, 

From mo, who shiini^^d not iti the fray 
Through foeiiion tierce tojhew niy way; 

(Since meet it is the eagle’s T)rood 

(>n the fr^>li corpse should Hml th<*ir food,) 

Then spared I not, iic tighting lield, 

Wi|l> stjilwart hand my sword to wieid ; 

And w’cll nuiy claim at Odin's shrine 
llie praise tfiat waits this dt‘ed, of mine. 

T(» which effusion (xeirrida answered, Do tliese ve^’ses imp the death of 
^'horbiorji — And Thorarin, alluding to the legal process which Tlnfrliioni 
Aid instituted agftinst iiini, ivsumc*d his song, — 

fiharp bit the sword^heiieiith the hood 
Ot liiiu \vh(»se zeal the c;iuse pursued. 

And ruddy flowed the stream of death, 

Ere the grim liraiid resumed the sheath ; 

Now or the buckler of the Nlaiii 
The rav(Mi sits, his draught to drain, 

For gon‘-dreuched is his visage bold, 

* That hither came his courts to hold. 

As the consequence of thi.-. slaughter was likely to be a prosecution at th% ’ 
instance <if the pontitf Sndrro, Thorarin had now reeouiM^ to hi?, allies and 
kindred, of whom the most powerful were Arnkill, his mab'rual uncle, aiuT 
Veriniond, N\ho readily promised their aid lioth in the lield and in the 
Comitia, or popular mectina, in spring, before which it w'as to bo presumed 
8norro would indict Thorarin for the slaugliter of Ins kinsman. Arnl^l* 
could not, however, foibcar asking bis iieplunv how he Juid bo far lost his 
usual coiiimaiid of temper. He replied in verse. 

Till then, the master of my mood, 

Wi*n called me gemb*, mild and good ; 

But you fien'c dame’s sharp tongue might wake 
111 wintry dtm the frozen snake. 

W'hile Thorarin spent the winter willi his uncle Arnkill, he received in- 
formation from his mother (xeiiTida, that Oddo. son of her old rival Katla, 
was the person who had cut titV^the hand of his wife Ada, and that he 
gloried in the fact. Tlmrarin and Arnkiil determined on instant vengeance, 
and, travelling ra]ndly, sur\u*isod the liouse of Katla. The undismayed sor- 
ceress,'^ hearing them approach, commanded her son to sit close beside her, 
and the assailants enlt'red they only beheld Katia, spinning coarse 

yarn b'em what seemed a largi* distaff, A\ith her female dolne^tics seated 
•around her.- --“Her son,” she said, “was absent on a jounu'v:” and 
Thor.irin and Arnkill, having searched tlie house in \ain, wi-n* obliged to 
depariP witb*tll‘rt answer. Tliey bad not, however, gone far, before the 
welj known skill of ICatla in optical deluMon occurred to tlumi, and they 
solved on a 8<^ond and stricter search. Upon their return tiu'i found Katia 
in the outer apart^jeut, who seemed to be sliearing tlie hair of a tamo kid, 
but was in lAility ciiq[,mg the locks of her son Oddo. Entering the iiuieCi 
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room, tlu'v f<mnd the larw distaff fiunpj caro^es!^ly upon a bench. Tlicy rc- 
luriiid yet a third time, and a third delusion was prepared for them; ftn^ 
Katla had jiiven her son the appearance of a hog, which semned u* grovel 
ti})on the liea]» td' ashes. Arukill now' seized and split tlie distaff which he 
liad at first siispecU d, upon which Katla tiiiintingly observed, that if their 
visits had been fivipieiit tlmt eveping, they could iu>t he said to lie altogether 
inefi'ectnal, since thj*v had desVroved a distalF. They wire accordingly re- 
turning completely baflied, when (Jeiirida inti* •iheni, and upbraided them 
W'lth carelessness in ^earthing for tlt.ir enemy. “ Keturn yet again,” slie 
said, and I will aecompany you.” — Katla’s maidens^ still iiiam the watdi, 
announced to her the return of the hostile party, their numher augmented by 
one who wore a blue inanffe. Ala^!” cried Katlu, /"it is the sorceress 
Geirrida, against wliont^spells will be of no avail." Iinmediatidy rising from 
the nnsed a^nd boarded seat w'liich she ocenpied, she concealed (>dd^» bcneatlf 
it, imd^'ivered it with cushions as before, on which she •[jtretcliea lurself, 
t'oinjdaining«of indispohition. Upon tjje entrance of the hostile party, Gcir- 
rida, witlmi^t speaking a wwd, Hung aside her mantle, took out a piece of 
* soal’s-skin, in whicli .'she wr:i]>ped iiji Katla's head, and commanded that she 
should be held hy some of the attendants, while the olhc'rs broke open the 
boarded sfiace, beneath wliic^ Oddo lay concealed, seized upon him, bound 
bim, and led bim awaiy captive with his mother. Kext iimriiing Oildo was 
hanged, and Katla stoned to death ; hut not until she hud contessed that 
tlirongh her sorceiy she had occasioned the disiister of Giinlaugarf W’hich 
^ #11. st led the way to these feuds. This execution is remarkable, because it 
^eeni.s to have taken ]ilace without any previou.s ceremony of judicial proce- 
dure, whii'h, in general, w'e find the Icelandeis considered as iieces^iiry pre- 
liminaries to tin* condemnation and execution of criminals. Spring now a}>- 
jiroachcd, and it became necessary for Thorarin to take some resolution ; 
•iiifi, although it seemed po.«.sible that the slaughter might be atoned by a 
pecuniary imposition, yet so many persons had been slain, that the usual 
fines corrcsfpruiding to their rank was more than sufficient to exhaust his 
fortune : and,* to hasten his detennination, S’norro, accompanied by a 
band of eighty horscineii, apjieared before the house of Aiiikill, for the pur- 
pose of citing Thorarin to answer for the slaughter of Tluuhioni. This 
ciffition w'as performed in obedience to tlic Ici'laiidic law', which jurmitted 
no accu^atioTl to he brought against any party, w ho had not been pie\iousIy 
apprized of the charge hy a summons, delitercd to him personally or at his 
dwelling- jdace *. The eeremniiy being p4*aci*ably perfoinied, Thor.irin, ob- 
serving tlio strong party in attendance upon Siiorn*, broke forth into a poetr 
ical rhapsody : 

No feeble force, no female hand, 

Compel.s me from my native land ; 

()’er-matcir<l in ]ii«mher.<i and in might, 

• Ny banded hosts in armour bright. 

In vain a^te.sting laws and gods, 

A guiltless man, I yield U odds. 

• This law of summons is often mentioned, and seems have been 
r''giilarly.inHiHted upon. It was attended with some visj^ to the party who 
•ventured to make the citation, and often ended in a Mvmi^h, % 
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Accordingly, crc tlio popular assenilily mot, Thorarin, with his relative 
^Veriniond, embarked in a vessel for Scandinavia. t)f the former tlie history 
tells us no nuTe ; but Ycrimonel, who separated from »him, and sj)rnt the 
subsequent winter at the court of Count Haco, son of Sigurd, then regent of 
Norway, continues to make a figure in^the Eyrbyggja-Saga. 

It seems that Haco had at his court tw^j^ of those remarkable champions, 
called Ilcrserkir-mrn w'ho, by morjil or physfifeal excitation of some kind or 
other, were* wont to work^ t!'icinselves into a state of frenzy, during which 
they achieved deeds passing human s./ength, and rushed, without sense of 
d-'uger or feeling of pain, upon every species of danger that could be opposed 
to them. Vcriiiiond contracb^d a sort of friendship with these eliainpions, 
who, unless when }-‘ized with'tht ir fits of furj', were not altogether discour- 
teous or evil- li.sposoJ. Hut, as any contradiction ^yas apt to excite their 
stormy T>.‘isMons, their company could not he called very safe or MOininfidious. 
Veriiinuitl, howelJer, who now desired to return to Iceland, concei\ C'^'-that, in 
the feuds to which he might be tliert; exiawd, liie support of ♦be two I5er- 
fierkir would be of the greatest advantage to hii»a. Acting upon this idea, 
when Ilaco at his departure offered him any reasonable botui which he 
might reqinn'. In* ])rayed that be w«uihl ])ennit these two champions to ac- 
company him tt» his native country. The €*oinit assented, but iftit vvithiuit 
sliowing him the dangiT of his request. “ They ore only accustomed,” saivl 
Ilaco, “ to submit to men of great ]»ower ai'.d high rank, and will be n*- 
liictant and disohedient stipendiaries to a person of a meaner station.” Yeii- 
iiiond, l)owe\er, grasjM‘d at the ])orinirsion i>f the count, though reluctant^' ' 
granted, and as ]>rofuse* in promist‘s to Ilalli and Leikncr, providing the v 
would a» < omj)any him to Iceland. They frankly objected the poAcrty of the 
countn , yet agreed to go thither, ajiprizing their comlnctor, at tlie same time, 
that tiicir fii<Midship would not endure long if lie refusid tlieiii any boon 
which was in liis power to grant, and which they miglit choose to deina^df 
Verimoiid again assured them of his anxious wish to gratify them in every 
])articulai', nml transported them to letdand, where he was noi l«>ng of dis- 
cov<Tiiig that lie had burtliened himself with a ^ery ditlicnlt task. Halli's 
first request was, that ho sliouhl be provided with a spouse, rieli, nobly born, 
and heautifufi Hut, as it Avas not easj' to find a maiden so gifted, \vho 
would unite lier fate with a foreigner of mean birth, who was besides a Her- 
serkir, Veriiuond ^^as coiu]H*lled to eln4e the ri'qiiest ot his champion. This 
W'as likely to oeeasion such enmity, that Yerimond began to tliink of trans- 
ferring his troublesome and ungjicrernablo satellites to bis brother Anigrim, 
a man of a stern, fierce, and active disposition, who had carried on numerous 
feuds, and in every case, refused to make p(‘cuniary compensation for the 
slaugliyi-3 whicli he bad committed. Thus he was usually called l^tyr, (i.r. 
tlie^gil^rring or I’uniultnous.) as Yerimond was termed .\liofii, or the IKdi- 
cato. iJ'tyr, ne>erthcli‘ss, tumultuous as iie was, could not be prevailed upon 
' to accept of ilie patronage of the Herserkir. It was in vain that Ycihiumd- 
protested that he gifted him with two such champions as would enable him 
to bceoiiK' Jm^iisy victor in e^cry quarrel he might engage in, and that he de- 
signed this nresent as a gage of the’r fraternal union. Styr, protessing a 
sincere confiaence in his brotherly affection, intimated, that he had heard 
enough of the d^pt'^ition of these forei^i warriors to satisfy hin) that t^ey 
would be I'a^ier emlarnissing than useful dependants, and was fully dete^’- 
miiicd never to adimt them within his family. Yerimond was therefor© 
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to change his tone, to acknowl(‘dtrc tlio dreiul in wliicli lio stood of 
the Jlorserkir, and request his brother’s advice and assistance to rid him 
them. That,” ans^'ored St^’r, is a ditferent prop(»sal. I could never 
have accepted them as a phnlf^c of favour or friendship ; hut, to relieve thee 
from danger and dilliculty, 1 am contrtit to encumber myself with the charge 
of thy associates.” Tlie m*,Yt p<^iit was t(» reconcile the Berserk ir, (wlio 
might resent being transferred^ like bondsmen from tlu' tme brother to the 
other.) to this change of masters. The vvarlikecirtd fierce di.«poshion of Sty r 
seeuit'd, however, so much more .suimlile to their own tlian that of Verimond, 
that they speedily acquiesced, and, aceompauying their, new patron u]>on,a 
nocturnal excursion, e\iiK(‘d tlieir stn imtli in hn aking to pieces a strong 
wooden frame, orbed, in wjiich his enem\ had ttUen r/ugo, so that 
had an opportunity of ^slaying him. The presiriiption of Ilalli, however, 
soon dlrcom^o.sed their n.iion. 1*he diampion ea.'*t tin* eyes of atf^etifin on* 
Asd»isa,<*\u* daiiLrhler of hi> patron, a lianelitv. titu-y, and njBust damsel, W€»l>^ 
qtuilified to ^.Mptivate tin* lo'art Qf a liiT^fi-kar. ile formally aiiiionnccd to 
ixtyr that ln\ demanded lieu hand in marnage, tliat a refusal would be a 
.breach of tiieir fri luKliip, hut that, if he would aoLejit of his alliance, lie and 
3 hs hr<»tlier would rciuhu* him the ino t po.v -rfnl man in leeland. At this 
iinexpectecV propo-al Styr for a time remained sil iit, con‘^iderilJg h(»w be.-^t ho 
might evade the pr<*'>>uin|»tuous tI<M!iand <d lln*^ frantic eli.impjou, and at length 
ob.servevi. that tlie friends of his family mu''t be couMjIted n]»oM liis daiighler s 
establishment. Three dax.*'’ space," an^v’ered Halli. “ will Milfict' for that 

• jAirpo.se. and lie mindtul that onr I'VjfMid-liip dequmds on thine answer/* 

IStyr, 111 great doubt and tioulde, }ounie\«*d to He*igaf' l'<, to consult tin* ex- 
fJenence of the p<muiV Snorn;. AVhen .''iiorro lcaim‘d that lie came to ask 
advice, ** l.et us ascend,” lie said, ^‘ihesic.ed mount, for such councils as 
are taken on that lml,> spot rarely ]>r(>ve nnprupitioiis." 'J’hey rmnained in 
fillip conference on the inoniit of Tlior niitd i‘\eninu, mu* did any one know 
the purj»)se w1mc]» they amtated ; but what i\)lh»w(‘d .Hutlicieiitlt show.s the 
nature of the^couneils ujion the holy groninl. >tyri, so soon as he 

returned hiime.vinn uinci'd to Halli his e\nect.itii>n, tliat sinia- he could not re- 
deem his bride by pavnimit of a .sum of money as wa.s usual, he should suli- 
stijiite in Hen tliereof, according; io ancient iiulit and cu'^tom, the ])ei liuinanco 
of rioine nnusual and diflicult “And what shall lliat la'^k bi'f” de- 

manded tile suitor. “ Tlion sli.dt f<«rin," said Styr, “a path lliroiigli the 
rocks at Biarnarhaf, and a b n<*e betwixt my pro| rMiy and tliat of iny iieigli- 
bours, also ihoii shall coiis:ruct a liou.se foi^ lije leeeptioii of my lloeks, and 
these ta.sk.H accompHslied ihon slialt lune Asdi'ia to wife." - “ Though unac- 
customed to sucli servile t<nl,” replied the Bers<Mk«n-, “ J accimt of the terms 
thou hast offered.” And by the as.si^ttinee «*f brother m* aecoi^dishcd 
the path required, a work of the greatest lahour, and erected the 7,,.’ind- 
fcnce, of w'hich vestige.s remained in tin; days of onr liistorian. Tfie i>er- 

• serkir were now Libouring at tin* .-Uil.lt. for the dorks, while the servants of • 
StyT Avere employed in the constriict'ori of a subterranean bath, so contrived 
tiiat it could on a sudden be ileluged with boiling water, or btaVd to fl suf- 
1^/cating di'gree. On the last day, when the brethren were labouring at the 
conclusion, of their task, Asdi.*»a, the dauglitei* of Styr, pa^ed by them 
fipleiididly arrayed. Then sung Halli, 

Dll, xvliither dost ihoii bend thy 

Fair maiden^ in such rich array. 


way^ 
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For never ]iave I soon thee roam 
^ 8o gaily dressed, so far froui horned — 

Then Leihiivir also sung, — 

Till now that stole of j>urple rare 
Full seldom did the maiden wear. 

Why is .>lie now attired s(#faii’ ? 

The cause* () maid, benign display. 

Of that iiiiwonted raiment gfiv. 

Nor ihuM disdainful pass iin by 
With silent lip and scornful eye. 

Bui Asdisa, disljJjiing either* the harder the yoetrt’', or both, passed on 
without making any answer. Evening now appnwiched, and, the stipulated 
^LSk belr^ eiulod, the champions ri'turned to the dwelling of Sl^yr. They 
viere extremely <^..hau'-'.ted. as was comnum with persons of their c(^diti»m, 
whose pndhsf? evprndjtnre of streiigth^aml HJ)ints* induced a pro)jortional de* 
grie of relaxation afti’i* seven* labour. They tln*r{»/orc gladly accented Styr’s 
])roposa] that tlii-y ‘should (tceiipy tin* new ly constructed bath. When they had 
entered, tljelr in-adiom- j.atroii caused the traj»-door to be blockaded, and a 
newly stripped bidloek's skin be stretched before the entrance, «{iiid then 
proceeded to ])our in sealdinir water tlirongb thd aperture contrived for that 
purpose, ain't to heat the liatli to an int«derable piteh. The unfortunate Ber- 
serkir cnd«*av<inred to break out, and Halli sueeocdcd in forcing the dfuir, 
Jmt, bis feet lieiiig entangled in tlie slippery hid(', he was sUihhed by Sty\ 
ere he could make any d(rtence : liis brother, attempting the entrance, tvas 
forii'd headlouii bat k into tin* bath, and thus both perished. Styr caused* 
their bodies to be interred in a narrow glen, of .such depth that nothing but 
tin* .sky w'as visijilt* Irom its recesses. Then Styr composed ibis song cou- 
ct*rning liis exploit : — . 

Tliese champions from beyond the main 
Of ieeland'.-s sens 1 deem'd tlie bane, 

Kt»r fear'd 1 to endure the harm 
And frantic fury of their arm. 

But, coiKjm'nir, ga\e thi.s valley’s gloom • 

To be the grim Berserkir's tomb. * 

WlieTi the ]>ontilV Snorro heard tliat*the stratagem of Styr had proved 
sucee^stul, he paid him a >lsit. in which, after a day’s consultation, Asdisa, 
tin* (laughter of Styr, w*as bctimhed to Snorro. The marriage w%'is solem> 
iii/cd shortly afterwards, and the activity and intrepidity of Styr being aided 
h\, amjl aiding iH turti, tin* wisdom ami o\j»erience of Simrro, the power of 
bolh'**#* greatly exti inied and iortilied by this alliance. 

liNwing some fends of less interest, we come to the history of Thorolf 
« Ihcgifol. Thii chief had in his youth defied to combat an aged ham])ion 
calk'd lllfar. for the sake of acquiring hij» territory. Ulfar, though old and 
dim olisight^pjaferrcd death dishonour, and^niet Thorolf in siiiLde coraliat. 
Ulfur fell, bnt Thorolf ri'cei veil a Avound in the l('g, on which he ever after# 
halted, and liiuft acijqired the name of B;egitot, or the Crookfooted. 
Thorolf had one soiuthe sjime Arnkill who figured in the history of Tho- 
rarin tin* Bhifk, a’#d \wo daught(*rs, one of whom wiis the celebrated efP 
chantress. Geirrida. Al Thorolf waxed aired, he became of a cankered and* 
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savage disposition, and ns crooked in his mind as in his lini1)8. Many 
causes of discord occurred betwixt him and his son ArnkilL until at lengtii 
they were in a stijte of utter enmity. The nearest neign^pur of Tlioi-i# 
Biegifot was Ulfar, a freedman of Thorhrand, post-essed oi a fair property. 
It was said of this cultivator, that ,he understood the art of making hay 
better than any niim in Iceland, and that his crop was never injured by the 
rain, or his cattle by tlie storm's. Thorolf w'cnt to consult this sage upon 
the mauageincnt of the hay-crop on a field wd^cb they possessed in common. 

This wc4*k,*’ said Ulfar, “ will he rpiny : let us use it in cutting the hay ; 
it wilf he followed a fortnight of dry Aveather, which we will employ in 
drying it." Thorolf, how’ever, became impatient, and, dubious of a chaugi'^of 
W'eather, ordered his liay to b<‘ carried to his yard, and ^cked up, while that 
of Ulfar was yet lying in tiie swathe, and then, whether impelled by cupidity, 
caprice, or Jealousy ddes not appear, lie carried borne also tliiit part of th» 
rmp jvjiich belonged to the Aveatlier-wiMi Ulfar. The la‘ter rt‘clt*amed 
.pro]»i*rty ; but, ;»ft<;r .^lome ultereation, .saw' no iiu'ans of r4‘djv.ss .so ellectual as 
to appeal to the justic»‘ of Arnkill, the son of Tliorolf. Arnkill, after vain 
applieatioiis for jii.stice to his father, was at h'ligtli contented to iiulemnify 
Ulfar hy making ]iayment to him of the value of tlu' hay — a proposal U> which 
his fatheiv.had refused to accede, sjiyinir, in the plenitude «»f oppressive ])ow'er. 

That the churl was already too wealthy.*’ Arnkill, liow'e\er, iiulemnilied 
liimself of the price of the hay by driving off tw'el\4- fat o\<‘n Indoiigiiig to his 
father, which he alleged w'cre com])entut(‘d by the moin'v thus advanced to 
^TJlfar. It was now' the feast of dol. and Tliorolf, who Jiad drunk freely, ami 
circulated mueh litpior among hi.s bondsmen, was so im:ensi‘d against Ulfar, 

• :hat he offered liberty to any of Jiis serfa who would luirn hih house, and 
con.siiim; him among tlie liaiiies. »Si.v of his bondsmen set out upon thi*t 
iieighliourly exploit; but th** flames, as they begun to rise, b(‘camo Nisible to 
,,7\.rnkill, who h.sstenod to the house of Ulfar, e\linguisln*d the tbv, and made 
p4isoners the incendiaries. Tlie-'C he tninsjiorted to liis <»wn liotise, ami 
lianged the\n next morning w’ithout cenunony, to the gnsal iiierease of his 
father’s di&coii/ent. Ulfar, on tlie other hand, rejoiei'd at having aeouired .^o 
r.cti\e and pow'erful a protector, chose Arnkill tor his immediate patron, to 
th«* displeasure of the family of his original master, Thorbrand, wbo viewed 
wjth resentment the chance of l<isiiig the inheritance of their fatiier’.s freed - 
man. Meanwhile the wrath of Tlnmdf grew so high against his son, that he 
went to the pontiff tSnorro, t.» pr<*vail on him to prosteute Arnkill to the 
uttenno.st for the slaughter of liis six boiid*4inen. v'^norro, at tirst, deedined to 
liave any interference with the matter, alleging the grtod tharaeter of Ani- 
kill, and the foul treason in which the siTfs of Tliondf had been »*ngaged 
when seized and executed. “ 1 wot w'cll tin* cause of ih,> regard fur Arn- 
kill,” answ'ered Thorolf; “thou ihiiikest he will y>ay for iby »nj>ptv‘iJ^jjin tlie 
assembly more freely' than I. But hearken : 1 know' thy de.sire to pJtllsess 
the fair woods of Krakancss, which pertain to me. 1 will bestow them on ^ 
thee, if thou w'ilt jiroseciitc the cause arising from tin* slaughter of my bonds- 
men with the utmost sexerity, without sparing, on account oi^rnkill'® rela- 
tion to me, or liis friendship to tliy'scdf.” Siiorro could not rcsi.st the prospect 
of gain thus artfully' held out to him, and agreed t(i prosecute’ the cause to the 
uttermost. The pleadings were ingenious on both sides and show some pro- 
gress in the intricate punctilios of municipal jiirispy^uti * 1 * 1 : 0 . ^*he death of 
the bondsmen was urged by Siiorro. The accused dc*f' nded himself upon the 
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fact of their being apprehended in the actof burning ITlfar’s habitation. It 
was replied, that though this might have justified *thcir being slain on the 
fi^iot, yet it gaye those who seized them no right to execute them elsewhere 
after ii day's interval. At length the matter was referred to the award of 
the two brethren, Styr and Verimond,«vho appointed Amkill to pay a fine 
of twelve ounces of silver for the death of ejjch domestic. Thorolf, incensed 
to the highest pitch at this lenicmt impositioif^ broke foi^th into complaints 
against Snonro, whom he ofmnidcred as having betrayed his cause, and re- 
tired from the convention to meditate % bloody revenge against all his one* 
mios. Ulikr, the mo^t helpless and inofibnfeivc, was this first to experience 
biff resentment. He had been feasting with his patron Arnkill, and had 
departed hiadcd wi»ji presents,* when he was waylaid and assassinated by 
Spagil, a villain whom Thorolf had hired to the det^d by an ample bribe, 
.Irnkill, who chanced to be abroad that evening, observed a maH at a dis- 
tf^u-e beaftng the«hield which he had so lately bestowed on Ulfan #^'*Tl!a1 
buckler,” said he, “ lllfar hath not parted fiym willingly; pursue the bcarei 
of it, and if, as 1 dread, he has sUiin my client tlyough my fath^'s instiga- 
tion, bring him not before my sight, but slay him instantly.” A part of bii 
followers instantly pursued Spagil, and having seized and compelled him tc 
avow his crime, and confess by whom it was prompted, they killed him or 
tli(' spot, and liroiight back to Thorolf the spoils of the unhappy Ulfar. Th« 
disputes coneerning the inheritance of Ulfar now augmented the dissensioni 
of the settlement. It was rlaiiiicd by the family of Thorbrand, as Ulfin 
bad been his frei'dinnn, and by Arnkill as his immediate patron and pro 
teetor. The former, howiwer, proved the weaker party, and, on having re 
course to Snorro, received little encouragement to cope with Arnkill. “ Yoi 
share only,” said the pontiff, “ the general lot of the tribe, \vhich, whil 
Arnkill lives, must put up with such aggressions unavenged.” — “ Most trub 
spoken,” replied the sons. of Tlmrbraiid, nor can we complain of thee 
Snorro, for refusing to advocate our cause, w’ho art so tamo and cold in as 
sorting thine own.” AVith these words of reproach, they left tlw assembly 
in great di.seontent. • 

Thorolf Bivgifiit began now to repent ha\ing bcstow'ed upon Siiorro tin 
woods of Krakanes.s without obtaining the stipulated gratification of his re 
seutmenl. He -went to the pontiff and demanded restitution, alleging tha 
he had transferred the woods in loan, ntjjt Jis a gift. But Puorro refused t 
JisttMi to his request, and appealed to tin* testimony of those who w'itnesscj 
the transaction, tliat he had received the woods in fuil property. In th 
warmth <if })assion, Tluu'olf now* hat! recourse to his son, and proposed to hii 
to renew' their natural alliance, and that the pledge of their friendship shoul 
be tlio union of tlieir forces, to recover from Snorro the w'oods of Ktakancss 
“It for love of me,” said Amkill, “that thou gavest Snorro poi 

R(‘ssi(id^'fff these w*oods ; and. although 1 know he has no just title to them, 
will not enter into fi-ud with tin' pontiff to gratify thy resen tin cut by on 
quarrels.” — “ Thy cow'ardici*,” saitl Thorolf, ** rather than any other motivt 
c.mse.s yiv atVect^i moder.ition.’i — “ Think on flic matter what thou wilt, 
Raid Arnkill, but 1 will not enter into feud with Snorro on that subject. 
Thus repulsed al every hand, and in all the agony of impotent fury, Tboro] 
Biegifot returned to his^owiv house. He spoke to no one, partook not of th 
evening meal, l^it, sfttiBg in silence at the highest part of the table, suffere 
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his domestics to retire to rest witiiout quittiiipi^ liis seat. In the morning he 
was found dead in the Vainc and posture. A message instuiitly con- 

veyed to Arnkill the ne\\s cd' liis tather’s dentil. When he came, the cor[.ii^ 
remained seated in the posture in wliieli Thorolf had cxpiiorf, and tlie terri- 
fied family hinted that he liad fallen «J»y the mode of death of all others most 
dreaded by tlie Icelanders *. Arnkill entered the apartment, hut in such a 
manner as to approach the body trom behind, and ho cautioned the attendants 
that no one should look upon the face of the cprjse until the dip* pro]ntiatory 
rites wore performed. It wa.s not without ai>p]iciition of force that the 
corpse could be reiiluved from tlie seat which it occupied : the face was ^hea 
veiled, and the custoniarv ceremonies jKiid to the dead body. This dime, 
Arnkill commanded the pall of the apartiHeni to be broken down behind 
the apot where Thorolf liad died, and the eov)»se being raised up with iiidi- 
culty, and, transported'tlirongh the breach f , was deiio.'^'ited in a grn\e stronger 
btSilt. JHut tliese meet honours, and tliis gra^e, howe\erijbrlii'K’df; ci>nld not 
^appease tly* restless spirit’ »)f 'J['horolf Lkeeirot. lie appe.ireil in the distinct 
by night pnd day. slew pieii and caftle, and lnirr<»\\e(l tin' country so much 
t by his frequent nppariiioii and iniseliievouh ex])loits, that hi.s .*-on Arnkill, on 
the repeated eomplaints of the iuhabitaiit.s r4*sol\ed to chang** liis ]>iiice of 
Bcpulturl*. Some <»pposition was threatened bs tJie .sons ol Thoihraml, who 
refused to jiennit tlie coiiTm* to be canuMl ihrongli their domains, nnti] re- 
minded by their father, that it was di<“j:.il to u tus-c* jiat.sagi* i»» those who 
were tratelling in diseluirg-e ftf a duty jm]K»*ed b^ law, and such we.-, the 
• ^burial of the dead. The body of ^J’horolt was found on opening the tond), 
^ but his aspect wa*^ fearful and grisly t<# a pit^ternatural d<‘gi<*e. lie wtas 
placed on a bier betwe(*n two sironu oxen, whieh, m*\crtiieJ4‘ss, were worn 
out by fatigue ere they had trau>p4»ried him many miles. OiIkts wen* sub- 
stituted in their room, but when tiio\ atuiimnl the summit of a hiil, nl .some 
* f^distanci* from tin* de.stim-d place of siqndtnre, tliey became Irantii*, tnul, breab- 
ing their yrjk^'.s, rnslied down the j»rcfi])iee and pen-bed. Tin- coi-p^t', too. 
became oU such ponderous weuiht, that it could bv no im ans lie tnin.- ported 
any fart)ier,<so tiiai Arnkill \\a- fun to consign ii lo tiie oaith on the ridge 
of the lull when- it lay, and which took its name inmeeiorward from that «»f 
..Bsegifot. Arnkill canseil a mound of immense height to be jiiled abo\e the 
grave, and Thorolf, during the lifetime of hi» son, reinniiied qun-t in his m‘\v 
abode 

* Suicide seems to bo indicated 

f It is still an article of popular aup^orstition in Scotland, that the coip-eof 
a suicide ougdit not to be carried i-ut of the a])artinent by ilie door, but 
lowered through a window, or con\ey^M llirongh a bvach in the wall. 
Neglect of this observance is snppfised to c tin* hoiisi* to be r^ib d. 

i After the death of .Arnkill, Bagifot became again troublesT^*, and 
walked forth from his tomb t(» the great terror and damage of the nelghboui- 
hood, fekiying both herds and domestics, and ilriving the inhaliitants fiom tin* 

* Certainly not suicide, f<»r llie incideifts ndated aro’*Saif; to luip' 

pened lowatdA the close of tli'‘ IBlh century, when llm Icdanders w'cre still 
Pagans ; consequently at a p<*ri<id when suicide was regaimd as an hone-ur- 
able kind of deatli. Sec p. 1 iiO. — En. 
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After tho death of TJiorolf, Anikill in various 'disputes with the 

pontiiF Shorro for the n'covciy of tho woods of jvrak»iness, aiid with the 
of Thorbrand on acconiit of their old feud. He had, the better in many 
skirmishes, ana iti many debates before the Jiational eon\ention. Kor was 
Snorro for a loriffth of time more siicci^ssful in liis various efforts to remove 
this powerful rival. For, althoiij'h a ]>rieh^ he was not in any respect nice 
in his choice of means on such occasions, ai;^ practised repeatedly ajOfainst 
ArnkilTs lifa by various j'lt^uipts at assassination. At lengthy however, 
irritated to the highest pilch, by a con^^rsatit)!! in which he heard strangers 
exifii the power and courage of Anikill aboAe his own, 1>. resolved to employ 
iifhis revenge the suiis1>f Thorbrand. To Tht>rlef K iinbi, tin* strongest of these 
champions, ho gave a choice wnr axe, and, biildinj him observe tho length of 
the handle, added, it will not reach the head of Anikill while making 

w at the farm of TTlfar.” It must be observed, that Anikill^ durst not 
occupy tlA'. farm cf Ubar, which had been so iiiacely disputed hetwjpiv l»m 
and the sons of Thorbrand, otluTwise than bv sending labourers Uiere iu the* 
day, and withdrawing them before nifthttall. In^thc hiiy-season, however, 
he also emi»l(JY<*d his wains by moonliuht to trans])ort tlie hay Iroiu these 
possessions to his own domain. The sons of Thorbnind, embiacing the hint 
of the pontiff, now watched his niotluiis, and, learning that one moon-light 
night Anikill had himself accompanied threi* of *111^ bondsmen for the above 
purpose, they despatched a messenger to iiifenn Snorro, that “the old eagle 
had taken his fliiiht towards Orligstad.” The pontiff instantly rose, and, 
accompanied by nim* armed followens, traversed the ice to Altiliord, where* 
he joined the party of the rf»oiis of Tiiorbrami. sic in number. Anikill, who 
descried his enemies aihancinu toward.'* him, despatched his unarmed attend*^ 
ants to his dwclliiitr, to summon his servants to his assistance. “I mean- 
time,'’ said he, “ will defend in\st‘lf on the licaj) of hay, nor will I alTord an 
easy victory tt) my h»enieii. ’ Hut of tliest me.ssengers one jierished in 
crossing a torri nt, the other loitered by tlie \va\. Meanlirne Arnkill, after 
defending hini'-eir Naliiiiuly. was finally oveipowered and slain. ^ Of W'hich 
sings the ykald Tlioiiuoda rMilson , 

A noide me.d the pontiff .strewed 
For the wild eagle* hungry brood, 

A noble eorfi.’^e hath filh'd the tomb, 

Wlien \aliairL AiiiKib met his doom. 

Arnkill is regretted by thv* iinnali»» as a model of the fpialilios most v,'ilued 
in an Icelandic chief. He e\c«*lled all in accurate ob.'.erMinee of ancient 
rites and eustoms, was stout-hcarte!! and brave in eiiterprize, and so prudent 
and elofjuent, lliut he was iihvay.s successfid in the causes which he prose- 
cuted ill tho popidar assemblies--* qualities wdiich drew upon him the envy 
that occ^^ioned his death. His sepulchral mound, laised iqion the sea-shoro 

canton. It was, therefore, resolved to consume his carcase w'ith fire ; for, 
tike the Hungarian Vain]»ire, he. or some evil demon in his stead, made use of 
his moijal lelnpjj^fS as .1 \ehicle during eonnnii-Mffn of these enormities. The 
body was fouffd swollen to a hug«* size, and equalling iu size the corpulence of 
titi ox. It \vas^rauRp'‘rled to the sea-shore with diificiiUy, and there burned 
to ashes. A cow, lu iing some part of thi'se ashes, brought forth the bull_ 
OI 0 CB 1 .T, by wh^m 'l^omdd, his master, was slain. 
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was visible in the time of the historian. The property of Arnkill, and the 
charge of exacting veng«»iiiice for his blond, passed to females, and hence the 
duty was but indifferently discharged. Thorulf Kinibi, who had struck iftte 
deadly blow, was banished for three years from Iceland,~^a poor atonement 
for the slaughter of such a champion. And hence, says the annalist, it was 
enacted that neither a woman, nor a youth under sixteen years, should 
prosecute in a cause for aveifging of blood. Arnkill was slain in the year 
993. , r . 

Omitting a desperate fend betwpen the sons of Thorbrand and those of 
Thorlak, we shalKonly notice the accuracy with which the compauntio 
injnriarnm was weighed in the Coniitia of ilelgafels* when the quarrel mils 
accommodated. Every disaster which bud been sustained by the one partj’- 
was weighed against one of a similar nature hiilicted iipon the otlier. Life 
for life, w,'hiikI for wo'^uiid, eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, wen? adjiistijd 
with ii'fi utmost precision, and the balance arising in fa^'aur of i ne of the 
• contending septs was vafued and atoned for by a pecuniary mulct, lliis 
compact, which was folloy-'od by an ibtemal peace of unusual dunition, took 
place in the year 999. 

In the year lUOO, the Oliristian religion was introduced into Iceland by 
her aposCles (iizur the ^Vllite, and Ilialto *. Snorro became a convert, .ami 
lent the greaU*st assistance ‘in ext<*ndiiig the new faith f. It is not easy to 
see what motive the priest of Thor could ha\e for exchanging a worship, 
over which he himself presided, for a new religion, since the unprincipled 
cunning and selfish clianioter of Snorro seem to dejirive him of the credit of 
having acted upon conviction. ITe procured tho erection, nevertlieless, of a 
‘ Christian church at Helgafols, upon the site of the temple dedicated to Thor, 
and acted in on cry other respect as a sincere convert. As this was the third 
attempt to preach Christianity in the island, it .seems probable that the good 
l^cnsc of the Icelanders liad already rejected in .secret the 8U]>er8titions of 
paganism, and that the worship of Thor had declined in the estimation of 
the people 

* Hialio was an Icelander by birth, but had been banished for composing 
"‘/L song in disparagement of the heathen deities, of which the following is a 
literal version : — 

I will noC serve an idle log 
"For one, 1 care not which. 

But either Odiv is a dog. 

Or Frey a is a bitch. 

ilistvrta ^^cefesiasf^ra Idandia', vol. i. p. .^7. 

-j- "Wc learn from ainithcr authority that the heathen priests and nobles 
held a public conference with the Ch^i^tian ndssionaries in the geiiWkJ assem- 
bly of the tribes of Iceland. ^Vhile the argument was yet in disl?os.siou, 
news arrived that an eruption of la>a w«is laying waste a neighbouring dis- 
trict. It is the effect of «thc wnitli of our i)(feiidcd deities,” exclaimt?d the 
worshippers of Odin and Thor. 'V^nd wliAt excited their^wnt th,” tiiiswered 
Snorro, the hero oftlic Eyrhyguja-Suga, though still himself a heathen — '^wliat 
excited their wrath when thc*.s(i rocks of la\a, which we ou/sclves tread, were 
themselves a glowing torrent ? ” This ready aiKSwei' i^lenced the advocates 
of heathciiisxn. — Hi^iorid J^cclcauL&aca Islandiw, vol. i. p. 61. ^ 
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The same year is assigned as the date of a very curious legend. A ship 
from Iceland chanced to winter in a haven near* Helgafela. Among the 
][^Bsenger8 was^a woman named Thorgnnna, a native ofntiie Hebrides, who 
was reported }»y \he sailors to yiossess garments and household furniiuro of a 
fashion fiir siirjiassing those used in Tenland. Thurida, sister of tlie pontiff 
Snorro, and wife of Thorodd, a woman of ^ vain and covetous disposition, 
attracted hy these reports, made* a visit to tjffe strangeT^ but could not pre- 
vail upon her to display he# tft'nsures. Persisting, however, in her inquiries, 
she pressed Thorgunna to take up her i^bode at the house of Thorodd. The 
Heijridean reluctantljj^ assented, but added, that as she ifould labour at every 
ufbnl kind of domestic industr}", she trusted in that manner to discharge the 
obligation she might lie under to the family", without giving any part of her 
property, in recompense of her lodging. As Thuridj continued to urge her 
.•equest, Thorgunna accompanied lier to Froda, the house of Tho^dd, where 
t^e seani'eii depn&^ed a huge chest and cabinet, containing tlie p'^pftrty of 
her new guest, which Thurida viewed with, curious and coveto\|s eyes. S5 
soon ns they had pointed out to Thorgunna the place assigned {or her bed, 
she ojiened the cliest, and took forth such an embroidered bod coverlid, and* 
such a sph'udid and complete set of tapestry hangings, and bed furniture of 
English linen, interwoven with silk, as had never been seen iA Iceland. 

Hell to me,” said the covetous matron, “ this fair bod furniture.”* — Be- 
lieve iTU‘,” an.sw'ered Tluugunim, I will not lie upon straw in order to feed 
thy pomp and vjinity ; ” an answer which so grt'ally displeased Thuri^ 
that she never again repeated her request. Thorgunna, to whose charaetft: 
subsequent events added something of a my.stieal solemnity, is described 
being a woman of a tall and stately appearance, of a dark complexion, and 
having a profusion of black hair. J?he was advanced in age ; assiduous in 
the labours of the field and of the loom : a faithful attendant upon divine 
■worship ; grave, silent, and solemn in domp«?tie society. She had little 
tereourse with the household of Thorodd. and showed particular dislike to 
two of its inmates. These were Tborer, who, having lost a le^ in the skir- 
mish between Thorbiorn and Thorarin the Black, was called Thorer-Widlegr 
(wooden-leg,) from the substitute he had adopted ; and his wife, Thorgrimn, 
ciilled (Jfilldru'Kiiina (wicked sorcore.ss), from her supposed skill in enchant- 
ments. Kiartan, the son of Thurida *, a boy of excellent promise, was fhc 


He also passed for the son of Thorodd, but this was not so certain. 
Biorn, a stranger, who had acquln^ the iianu* of the Hero of Brad wick, was 
assiduous in his visits to Thurida in the year preceding the birth of Kiartan. 
The jealousy of^he hiu^hand w jw awakened, and he employed a sorceress tc 
raise ajoctumal tempest to destroy Biorn on Iris way to Iris mistress. This 
atbi^a proved in vain, as well as several others to take his life by violence, 
At mngih, while Snnrro was about to s\irround Biorn with a body of horse 
"conctiviiig bis own honour interested in that of his sister Thurida, the chain 
pion, nerceiving their purpo^e. suddenly sei/ed* on the pontiff, and, holding t 
dagger to liil tnroat, com})elle(f him to a tivaty, by which Snorro i^greed t( 
withdmw his^followers ; and 1 iorn, on his part, consented to remove al 
further stain upon Tluirida s reputation by departing fn iii Iceland. Bim 
kept his wor^ an A f?T ti long time was not heard of. Many years aftJP 
words, how'cvcr, an Ic**Ja:idic ye^sel^ while on the wes^rii cqjist v>f Iceland 
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only person of tlio honsiOiold to whom Thorjrimna. showed much aflfectloii ; 
and she was much vexed* it times when the childisli petulance of the hoj 
made an indiiferent 'return to her kindness. ^ i 

After this mysterious stramrer had dwelt at Froda for some lime, and 
while she was lahonniiy in the hay-fufld wiili other members of the family, a 
Budden cloud from the northern ufounlain led Thorodd to anticijiate a heavy 
shower. 1I<* instai^fly commnnded the hay- workers to pile n]> in ricks the 
quantity which each had })'*e!i enyai'i'd in to the w^nd. It was 

afterwards remembered that T boron if la did not pile iqiher portion, but left 
it spread on the fielcf. The eloud approaelu'd with ;rr^at celerity, and sif^l^ 
so lieavdy around the farm, that it w.'is seare<* possible to see biwoud the limits 
of tlie field. A heavy shoiviT d(‘«eended. and so^soon as the clouds 

broke way. and the |un shone forth, it was observed that it had rained 
blood. Tlint whicli fell upon the ricks of tin* otluT labouiers soon^driod ujjJ 
but* wba*' 'fhnrjxiniiia had \vrouLiiit up«)n remained wet wif/i jrun*. The uir- 
fortunate Hebridean, a]»palled it the^omen. betook herself to lier bed, and 
was seized ivitli a nuu-tal i^liu's^, ih\ the ap]»roach of death she summoned 
• Thomdd, her landlord, and entrusted to him tin* dis]Mksitiou of her jiroperty 
and efrl'cts. i^et niy body," «^aid slie, “ he transported to Skalholt, for my 
mind pre^aires that in that, ])lace shall be tonmled the most ilittinpuished 
chureh iii this island. Let my jnobhui riny he yiymi to the prii^sts who shall 
celebrate iriy obsequies, and do thoii indemnify thy.‘?elf for the funeral charges 

was snrywised by a stonn. wlii< h drove her far into'tlie Atlantic Ocean. After 
sailing far to tin* west they reaehed an unknown laud, octU])ied by a savage 
people, wlio iiamedi lately seized on tlie tnerchants and crew of the vessel, and 
be^jan to dispi.te w'lu‘ther the) sluudd reduce tliem to a state of slavery or 
^^ill the m on the spot. At this moment llien* came up a body of horsemen. 
Leaded by a leader of eminent stature and di8tiuyiii>ht‘d app(‘aranc<‘, whom 
the assembltfl natives n*, yarded as tlicur chief. lie addressed the merchants 
in tin* Norse hinpuage, and, learnimj: that they cainefnun Iceland, made many 
infpiiries concerniny the iJontdl' »^norr(» and hi:? sister Thnrida, hut especially 
cOMcerning her s<in Kiartan. ]>eing satisfu'd on these ])oiut.s, he intimated his 
intention to set tlu'in at liberty, I'autioniny tbem never tfi return to that coun- 
try, as the inliabitanis were hostile Ui .strangers. The nuTeliants ventured to 
iiujuire the name of their heiieiaetor. Tiii-s lie refused to eominunieatc, lest 
bis leehmdic friends, coming to setk biiii, ^hould encounter tlie danger from 
which Ids pre.‘“ent gucst.s had been deJi^eJ«•d, without bis having tJie s;ime 
power to protc'et them ; for in this regi<*n there w'ere chiefs, lie said, more 
powerful than he himself. AVhen tin y w<Te*aliont to depjfrt, he reipiested 
them to present, on his behalf, a sword to Kiartan, ami a ring to TliAi^i, as 
coining from one who lo\ed the sister of Snorro la tter than the pontiit^dm- 
■ gelf. These words were supposed to indicati* lliorn. the Hero of Uradwdek;. 
and the whole story ser\es to^sliow' that the Jeelanders had some obscure 
tradition, either founded on eonjeetnre or aceit-lenlal inlereoifc|BC^ conorruing . 
Ihe existence of a continent to the westward of the Atlantic 

A That ,1 he tradiiion was far from being obscure w ill fcen b)" referring tO 

tlie first supplementary chapter. — En. 
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out of my romainiriq; (‘ffoctis. To tliy wifo I bequeiith my purple mantle, in 
^i.k*r tlnit, l>y this sacrilict* to Jier avarice, 1 may seifure the rif^ht of disposing 
of the rest of*iiL^v ollects at niy own pleasure. J5iit fov my bod, with its 
eoveriniTs, luineings, and furniture, 1 entreat they may be all consiirned to 
the flames.^ I do not desire this liec.'iuse 1 envy Jiny one the possession of 
these thin L^s after my death, but because ^ wish tliose evils to b»* avoided 
which J plainly foresee will hnpp(‘n if iny v^ill be altered in tlui slightest 
particular.'’* Thonubl jn’orfilnd faith fully to execute this extraordinary tes- 
tament in the most pointed maniuT. #Accordiiigly, so soon as Thorguiiiui 
deul, her faithfiy executor pr.*pared a pile for biiriiftig her splendid bed. 
Thiindii enter'-d, and learned with anger and astonisimierit the purpose of 
these prepar.itioiis. ^To the ivbionstrances of he^hn^band she answered that 
the lut'iiaces of future danger wen* only caused by Thorgnnna's selfish envy, 
*^vlu^ dii^ not wish :niy one should enjoy Iut treasures after l^^u* dfeea^e* 
ffli'-n, Ini'ling TH)rodd iiiacce.ssilile to argument, sh(‘ had recourM^ carcases 
and bland', hmenls, and at length extorted jienm^sioii to separate, from the 
rest of th(‘ bed-fnrnitnre, tlie tu|>(‘sti*ied enrlains^ind coverlid ; ^be reffl; was 
consigned to the Ilanu‘s, in obeojonce to the will of the testator. Tlie bodyj 
of TlM)rgmni}i, being \vrapp'‘d in new linen and phiced in a coffin, was next to 
Ik* transported through the ]»reciptces and morasses of leelatul to4he distant 
district she had as^ignetl for Iut ]>laee of sejmliure. A remarkable incident 
occnrr(‘(l on ilie way. The tran^])orters of the body arrived at evening late, 
weary, and drencluHl with rain, in a bouse railed Nether-Noss, where the 
niggard Imspiialiiy of the nropru'tor only atlbrded them house-room, withd^ 
any su]»ply of food or hnd llnr, so soon as they entered, an unwonted noise 
was heard in the kiteheii of tin* mansion, and the iignre of a woman, sodft 
rceogni/e«l to be the deeeased Thorguiiiia, was seen busily employed in pre- 
paring vicTuals. Their inhospitable landlord, being made aeiiuaintod with 
tills friglitful ciivunistunce, readily agre(*d t<» supply every rclreshiiient whicli 
■was tieees iry, on which tlie vision instantly disappeared. The apjiarition 
having becoun* juiblic. tliet Jiad no reason to ask twice for Ij^spitality, as 
the}' proceeded on their pninn*}, and arrived safely at Skalhcjt, w'liere Thor- 
gunna, with all dm* e<-remoiiies of religion, was deposited quietly in the grave, 
ihit the conr;e<|ueiiees t)f the breach of her te^t^lment were felt severely jit 
Froda. • 

The author, for the better uiiderstanding of the prodigies which happened, 
describes the manner ot !i\ing at Froda, a sinqde and ])atriarchal structure, 
built according to the fashion i^sed by the w<*altby ainu.ig tb<‘. Icelanders. 
The apartment was very large, and a }»art boarded olf contained the beds ot 
the family. <>n either side was a sort of store-room, one of which contained 
meal, tin* oll’.erMried fish. KKtv evening large tire.s w<*re liglit<*d in this 
npartiiKMit, for dressing the victuals; and the domestics of the family usually 
sai^round them for .i < on^iderable time, until supper was prepared. On the 
• night when the conductors »)f Thorgunna'.s funeral returned to Froda, there 
appeared, visible lo all who were present, a meteor, or sjieetral appearance, 
reser#lilingii wliicli glided around *the boardeil walls ol r Ur man- 

sion in an tqiposite direction to the cour.se of the sun and continued 

* This i.*! all inij’\rtant circninstance. Whatever revolved with the 
was reckoncil a fi^tunate moveniLiit. Thus, the highlanders, in fliakingTm 
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perform its revolutions until the domestics retired to rest. This apparition 
was rtMiewed every night during a whole week, and was pronounced bv 
Thorer with the wooden leg to ]iresage pestilence or mortajity. Shortly 
after a herdsman showed signs of menUil alienation, and gave various indica- 
tions of having sustained the persect'tion of evil demons. Thjs man was 
found dead in his bed one mommg, and then eomnicnced a scene of ghost- 
seeing unheard of in the annal#of superstition. The first victim w'as Tliorer, 
who had presaged t^ie calamity. Going out of, ioors one evening, he was 
grappled by the spectre of the deceased shepherd as he attempted to re-enter 
the house, llis woCden leg stood him in poor stead in such an enconntf/:^ 
he w-^as hurled to the i*artli, and so feartnlly beaten, tiiat he died in eoiT-" 
sequence of the bruises. Tliorer was no sooner dead than his ghost asso- 
ciated itself to that of the iierdsinaii, ami joined him in pursuing and 
assauKing ^he inhabitants of Froda. ]Vi can time an infectious di.sordort 

spriad among them, and several of the bondsmen dwd one fifter th^, 
«tbcr. btrapge portents were spen within d(M)rs, the meal was dis})]:iced 
and mingle^, and the dri<;^ fish Hung about in a most alarming manner, 
^without any visible agent. At length, while the servants w'ere forming 
their evening circle round the fire, a spectre, resembling the head of a seai- 
fish, was iseen to emerge out of the pfivemcnt of the room, bending its 
round black eyes full on the (apestrh'd bed-curtiiins of Thorgiinna. Some of 
the domestics ventured to strike at this figure, but, far from giving way, 
it rather erected itself further from the lloor, until Kiartan, who seemed to 
9 Kave a natural predominance over these supernatural prodigies, sei/Ang a 
huge forgc-hamnicr, struck the seal repeatedly on the head, and compelled it 
tb disappear, forcing it down into the iloor, as if he had driven a stake into 
the earth. This prodig}' was found to intiiiuito a new calamity. Thorodd, 
the master of tlie family, had some time before set forth on a voyage to 
ng home a cargo of dried fish; but, in crossing the river £nnn, the skiff 
VTas lost, and he perished with the servants w'ho attended him. A solemn 
funeral feast|,was held at Froda, in memory of the deceased, vvhen, to the 
astonishment qf the guests, the a)qKiriti(»n of Thurodd and his followers 
seemed to cuter the apartment dropping witli w'ater. Yet this vi.sion excited 
Jess horror than might ha>e been expected, for the Icelanders, tliough 
nominally Christians, retained, among other pagan superstitions, a belief 
that th<* s^HJCtres of such drowned persons as had been favourably received 
by the giiddess liana were wont to show themselves at their funeral feast. 
They saw, therefore, with some composure, Thorodd and his dripping 
attendants plant themselves by the fire,* from which all mortal guests 
retreated to make room for them. It was supposed this apparition would 
not be renewed after conclusion of the feslivrfl. But so far w(*re their ho}>ea 
disnppoiiiU'd, tliat, so soon as the mourning guests had departed, the fires 

— 

dmsif, a sort of henedict on which they bestow in walking round the party 
to be }>ropitiated, always observe the course of the sun. And witches, on 
the other hand, made their circles, widdersliiu,^ a.s IScottish dj^lect exp|x*Hse.'i 
H {wid(fcr-tiitis, Germ.), or in opposition to tlie course of the oVb of Tight. 
The apparition of the luilf-rnuon reminds us of IJecate, of thc^ inysti'ries of 
Isis in Apuleiiis, and of a passage in Luciairs Lears^* where the muon is 
ioiced down by magical in vocation. 
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being lighted, Thorodd and his comrades marched in on one aide, drenched 

t s before with water; on the other entered Thordr, heading all those who 
ad died in *tl^e pestilence, and who appeared covered with dust. Both 
piirties seized the seats by the fire, wliile the half-frozen and terrihed domes- 
tics spent tje night without either liglit or warmth. The same phenomenon 
took place the next night, though the firc^ had been lighted in a S(?piirate 
hotise, and at length Kiartan was obliged ^o compound matters with the 
spectres by’kindling a fire for them in the principal apartment, and 
one for the family and domestics in a jrparate hut. This prodigy continued 
.firing the whole feast of Jol; other portents also haifpened to appal this 
devoted family, the contagious disetise again broke fortli, and when any one 
fell a sacrifice to i,!^ his spectre was sure to the troop of persecutors, 
who Iiad now almost full possession of the mansioij^ of Froda. Thorgrima 
•Galldrakinna, wife of Thorer, was one of these victims, and, in sbbrt, of 
thirty servants belonging to the household, o^htocn died, and^fi rc ^ed 
for fear of the apparitions, so that^ only, seven remained in^ the serviefe 
of Kiartan. , ^ 

Kiartan had now recourse to the advice of his maternal uncle Snorro, 
consequence of w'hose counsel, what will perhaps appear surprising to the 
reader, judicial measures were instituted against the spectres. A Christian 
priest was, hijwever, associated with Tiiordo K*ausa, son of Snorro, and with 
Kiartan, to superintend and sanctify the proceedings. The inhabitants were 
regularly summoned to attend upon the inquest, as in a cause between man 
and man, and the assembly ^vas constituted before the gate of the mansio'S, 
just as the siKictres had Assumed their woi^tcd station by the fire, Kiartai 
boldly ventured to approach them, and, snatching a brand from the fifi 
he commanded the tapestry belonging to Thorgunna to be carried out o 
doors, set fire to it, and reduced it to Jishes with all the other oniameiits oi 
her bed, which had been so inconsiderately preserved at the request^ 
Thuridtu A tribunal being then constituted w'ith the usual legal solem- 
nities *, a charge was preferred by Kiartan against Thorer with* the wooden 
leg, by Tliurdo Kausu against Thorodd, and by others chosen as accusers 
against the individual spectres present, accusing them of molesting the 
mansion, and introducing death and disease among its inhabitants. All 
solemn rites of judicial procedure were observed on this singular occasion; 
evidence was adduced, charges given, ^nd the cause formally decided. It 
does 11^ appear that the ghosts put themselves on their defence, so that sen- 
tence ^'^ectment was pronoui^ed against them individually in due anc] 
legal fql’IaT When Thorer heard the judgment, ho arose, and saying, ] 
have sate while it was lawful ^for me to do so/’ left the apartment by the 

* It does not appear that the judges in Iceland Avere a separate order 
Oi^he contrary, every tribunal appears to have been constituted by a selec 
• tion, asta/itUtm, and so far every court of justice resembled a jury cbosei 
to decide a special citusc, and dissolved when that t;isk was performed*. 

♦ * «r • 

* The reader will find by referring to the second suppleraentor}’' chapter 
that this opiiflon is. quite unfounded. “The solemn rites of judicial pro 
cedurc” were mcrel^ those t>bserved at a so-called dooi'-doom. See 
307.— Ei>. • 
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door opposite to tliat iit wliicii tlie jiirtlrial iissombly was constituted. Each 
of the spectres, as th(\v heard tludr individnal senu*nc(‘, left the place, sajdn|L 
BOmethiiijT which intlicated their nnwillinjfiiess to depart,, intil Thoroda 
himself was soleaiiily a])[>ointed to depart. *• AVe have liere no lon^nT,” said 
he, “a peace! Ill dwtdliiiij, tlierefon* wifi we remove.’ Kiartan tJLcn entered 
the hall with li is followers, and^tlr' priest, with holy water, and eelehratiou 
of a solemn iiias.s, ecytipleted the compiest over the iroblins, w'hich had been 
commenced by the powto* and authority (»f ih.' ^Icelandic law.* We have 
perhaps dwelt loo lojin; on thir. It'oeijtf, but it ic. the only instanei* in which 
the ordinary adininistVation oi‘ justice lias be«Mi snp}io^(‘rf to extend over 
iiiliaiiitants of another w'orld, and in which tlu‘ Inisnu ss of exorcisinir spirits 
is transferred from the ]nMe* to the jndire. .f<nned to tV<' various instances 
in the JiyrbypLrja-Saira Jt<^'‘t*tain rei^ard to the forms of junsprudenee, even 
amid the w^l^dest of t]n*ir lends, it seems to aru^ne tin* I’xtiaordinary jidhience* 
8iscr?l)(*d V ) mnniciiial law Vy this singular people, even iii*the very Aarliesf 
state oi’ socii'ty. • « 

Snorrn. w^io upon the Afhole may be considered as tin* hero of the liis* 
Cory, was led int(^ fresh turmoils ami litii^ation by the death of his brother- 
in-law, Styr, slain by the inhabitant^ of a neighbonninj: district, for which 
slaiurhter i^dther Snoiro's cb^jnence in the popular aBsembly. nor Ins power 
in the tield, w<‘re able to })rocure ade<(uate veng^'ancc. lie c'liiu* oil with 
more credit in bis fend with Ospakar. 

^Tliis O.spakar, a man of hni»e stature and great personal streni?th, sur- 
rounded ahvavs l»y satellites of the sa'ue deseiipimn. ditfered from the other 
ll^elandic chic'fs in the (»pen disreL'ard wliudi he p**ofeNs(‘d for tin* laws of 
property, lie kept a stout vessel, alw'ays ready for piratical excursioiiR, and 
surrounded his houso with a numnd .so a--' to convert it into a kind of citadel. 
It happened that a whale had l»een cast ashore njion a part of the island, 
vvjerc the law' assiifiied a jiart of it in jiroperty t<» the jioiiiilV Snorro, and 
part to liis neii^hlionr Thor»*r. Whih*, however, Thi>rer, and Alfar, called 
the Little, .sf.eward (d' the jiontilf, w'cre eijuaued in making the partition, 
Ospakar a]>pe:i^ed at the head of his armed iollow’ers, and, after stunning 
Thorer wdlh a blow of bis vvar-axc*, ap]iropriated the whole whale to him- 
s^f. Skirmish foHow'ed skirmish, and blood w'jis sfiiiled on both sides, until 
Snorro be.stirred himself in iinoking the justice of the (hnnitia against the 
lawless Ospakar, and obtained a .senftMici* condemning him and his followers 
to banishment. They siibniittel to this doom for a time, and Snorro caused 
the etfect^ of ().-:pak:ir t<j be divided amonc'.st those wdio bad sustained the 
greatest losses liy his rafniie, of wdiieh undl Thorer and Alfar obtained the 
larger share. It was, lniw'4-ver, a gift fatal, to tin* ibrmer.j, Ospakar, who 
Still follow'ed lii> piratical jaofession, made a sudden de^ci'iit on the coast, 
and, seiy.ing Thorer, |)Ut him to death Indon* his own d«»or. Alfar, t^sc^ng 
with difficulty, fled to the protection of Snorro: and Ospakar, in defiai^ of 
the sentence pronoimc(*d agaiii.st him, resumed possession of hi.s fortified 
mansion, and furnished it with pr(»vi.sioim to stand a siegi*. Snorro pro- 
4 ^'eeded on this occasion witfi liis eharaeieristic caution. It '•.laf* la*oif smi 
that an ordinary haystack was arcoinit<*d a strong po.st in Icejandic tactics, 
but a house surrounded wdth a l^ank of eartli w'as a imy h inor'* serious for- 
^C>->aiion nor did Enorro deem it .safe to attempt sioj-miiiff the pirate's 
ivifonghold till he htul assembled his most chosen friends ^d satellites. 
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Amongst tlusso was Thrandiir, who, before assiiniinj the Christiaii faith, bad 
Vf'n ^ Berserkar, and although lie had lost tlio siij>erniitaral strength exer- 
cised by such ^)<?rs(»ns, which the author stiitos to have been the usual con- 
seqiu'nec of baptism, ho nevertheless retained his natural vigour and prowess, 
which wen^'ry formidalile. On tlie* slightest hint from Snorro’s iiiesseii- 
ger, ho attended tin? ]>ontilf, anned as oUe^who has a dangerous task in 
hand. Siio^ro's otluT alli<^s i)(‘iiig assembled, they mad# a hasty march to 
the fortvi'ss of Ospakar, and fumnumed liim to surreiuhT at discretion. The 
rohher basing refused com])liai!ee, the Aound was s^aiue^tly assaulted on the 
mic part, and stoiill^' jlefended on the othor. Thrandav, l)y striking the 
steel of his battle-axe nno tlie.top of tlu' nun]»art, actually scaled it, raising 
himself liy tlie handV, and slew ilafen, a filrate great fame, who assaulted 
Jiim upon his asn‘nt. ()s]>akar hiins(‘lf fell by a stnilce of a lance, a\)d his 
follower* snrrein^MV'd u]u)n the sola <*ondition of (‘leaping with liib and limb. 
f)n this contiict, the Skald Thormodar composed ins poem called ilftfii*maal| 
or the Death of itafeii. 

The birds of Odin found their prey, 

AVhen >huight{‘r ragerl in iJitras bay; 

^J’here lay exteiub'd on lh«* vale 

Tile thn e lleree ^dunderm's ot^he whale, 

And. all his toils of ra}»ine past, 

Grim Kafeii found repose at last. 

The annals proceed to detail the ivinarkuhle legend concerning the death’ 
of Thorodd by tie bull called tJkv^ir; and. finally, they inform us of 
death of Snnrro. during the winter after the di'aih of St. Olave, leaving a 
powmful and llou^^hing family tt» sujqiort the fame which he had acquired. 
H(‘ was buried in tlie churcli r.t Tnnga, which ho himstdf had founded, but 
when it was remo\cd Ins Ihuu-.s wen* transpjirted to its new site. Fr^^ 
ifiese relics the ceh brati-d Suono MM'iued to June been a man ot ordinary 
stature: nc»r. indeed, does it any wlieie appear that lie attainec? the* ascend- 
ancy wiih’h lie ]^o.sscss.^•d in the island by persmial strength, but rather 
by tluit subtlety ot sjurit uhicfi he di-^played in conducting his entorprizes, 
and by lus address and eloquence in the popular assi‘mbly. Although oft^fti 
<*ngag.'d in feuds, hi> valour .<(*r ms t<» hav»' Im'oti duly mingled y\h\\ discre- 
tion, and the deed.s of wat. for whiciff lie was cidehrated in poetry, were 
iisuaily aehuned by tin* stioiig arm of some ally or satellite, IJc was so 
equal in his deiin'anoiir, tiiat it was diflicult to ojjserve wdiat pleased or dis- 
ph'ased him; slow and cautious in taking nnenge, but tenacious and 
iiiqdaeabh' in py.rsuing it: an ikveidlent eounselhu* to his friends, but skilful 
in indnelng his ein*nnes to take measu!<‘s which afterwards proved faUil to 
tl'.(^\. In fine, as the ect lesiastical liisiorian of Iceland sums up his attri- 
butes, if Snorro w'ore not a good aiid piou^man, he was to be esteemed wise, 

* prudent, ami sagacious, beymid lln' usual pitch of liunianity. This poiitifl^, 
or pi!idect, is mentioned witli gn*at disiiuclmi^in otlier Icelandic chronicles, 
SIS wftl a.s in flu* J’tihyggjiiFflga. In tin* Lsmdnainii Bok, part ii. chap. 13* 
many of the j^oregomg imidenis are alluded to, and also in the Laxdaela- 
Siiga, aJid the Sagsild’ Gluf Trvggason. 

Thsit such a c^iractcr, partaking nioix* of tlu* juiisconsult or.statcsn*.^ 
ihtui of the* warrior, should have risen so high in such an early periody 
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argues the preference whicli the Icelanders already assigned to mental 
superiority over the rude attributes of strength and courage, and furnishi^ 
another proof of the* early civilization of this extraordinary! commonwealth. 
In other respects the character of Snorro was altogether unaminble, and 
blended with strong traits of the siifage. Cunning and suhtV^^y supplied 
the place of wisdom, and ai^ ecumest and uniform attention to his own 
interests often, as iu.the dispute between Arnkill and bis father^ superseded 
the ties of blood and friendship. Still, ]u»wcvef; Ris selfish conduct seems to 
have been f>f more sjprvice to the scttlmieiit in which he swayed, than would 
have been that of a generous and high-spirited w-arripi^who acted from mii* 
impulse of momentary passion. His ascendancy, though acquired by means 
etjually unworthy of praisA seems, in his petty cant-v**, to have had the 
effect produced by that, of Augustus in the Koman Empire; although, morc^ 
guiltless than the emperor of the world, the pontiff of j^Ielgsifelst- noithor 
suM’cfte^ the liberties of Jus country, nor bequeathed the domination h<f 
had acquirerkto a tyrannical Slice* ^ssor. * His sons succeeded to the paternal 
property, l)#]t not to the {Kilitical power of their father, and, his possessions 
if>cing equally divided amongst them, tlity founded several families, long 
respected in Iceland as descendants of tlie pontiff Snorro. 

• . W. S. 

AnnoTSFoitn, Octobeu, 1813. 



GI, OSSARY TO THE PROSE EDDA. 

BI TEE HllITOB. 


•Wisnixoto render Ais work as complete as possible, we undertook the 
laborious task of Baching ft)r the ctymologies/)f all the proper names (up- 
wards of 400) that occur in the Prose Edda. We^intended at first to have 
copied ^lio etymologies given in the Glossaries to the Poetical Edda* but we 
•s«>on found thaf in numerous instances they co'ild not be relied in, were m 
fact merely ronject tiral. We had, diercfotc, recourse to that tfuly admirable 
work, the “ hmUcha M ijihohujlc^' ♦ in which Jacob Grimm Jas shown, as 
ho had j)roYiously done in his lieuhdie (Jrammaiif:, such a profound know- 
ledge of tJie Teutonic languages, that he ma^ be siifely followed as an un- 
(‘iTing guide in such inquiries, (iriinm, however, had not occasion to men- 
tion above half of tin* words whose etymohigy we were in search of ; wc* 
then‘fi)re consulted, for tin* remaining ones, tlie Glossaries of the Poc^cj^ 
Kddaf, as well as Piiiii* Maghusen’s Lexicon M ^ihvlogicimf and his Edda- 
/(/ ri w J, and seseral glossaries appended to the editions of various Siigas, 
making our selection, however, with due precaution, omitting from forty to 
fifty names, the derivations given of which appeared to us to he quite mi- 
deserving of attciiti(m, and qualifying those of several others, regardediby 
thf learned editors of the Edda as nndouhted, with the word# perhaps and 
prolahlti, words which caimot be too frequently made use offwheii etymology 
is not founded <mi scientific priiicijdes. 

Cunjtctiuvl ftjfuodogiff that is to say, etymology grounded on mere siinilartty 
of sound, or of orthography, was formerly quite in vogue, and is in fact still in- 
ti iilg(,‘d in by several of our own writers, as well as by Finn Magiuiscn, to a 
dt‘gree which often ])orders on, the ludienms. The philologists of the Ger- 
man school have however done away with this futile method ; and at the 

* " DoutsciTe Mythologie von Jae(»h Grimm,” (Herman, or more projiorly 
sneaking, Tenionic Mythology by .lacob (irimm, is the simple title of this 
tSfcellent work ; — we have made ibc of the second edition, pubU>hcd at Got- 
tingen in 18? 4. ■ 

I The edition published by the Arni-Magi^jcan Commission, (sec page 303 j 
of %hich«Fll»n l^ignusen’s®** Lexicon Mvthulogicum in vetusta 8eptciUri|j>- 
nalium cannina qit* in Edda Fmmimdiiui continciitur,” fills nearly the whole 
of the tliirtf volun|*. 

\ ‘Uiddakergji ogdens Oprindclse,” 4 vols. 12rao, Copeiih, 
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sent dsiy, when a ^rimm and a Bopp wish to show that ^vords are cognate, 
they trace tlioin through jill their granmiatieal variations, in order to arrive 
at their mdical affinities. This of course presupposes an intimate knowledg# 
of languages^ of the principles that regulate the pormutatidh of eonsoiunits 
and vowels, of analogical glossology in^a word, wJiich few posses^and which 
can only be acquired by years of* intense study. Derivations established 
in this manner may Jie regarded as denionstrattal f.u-ts ; all otliers either as 
more or less plausible coajccti'rtif, c»r as arntisnig instances of learned 
aberration. 

It may not be irrelevant here to say a few words resj^^^'cting the orthograpfijT' 
we have adopted for the }»r^ncr naiiu's that f>cc‘iir iti ti'J^work. As it was 
our intention to give th^ rornrt orthography of the.sr names in the following 
Glossjiry, wfpnrposely abstained from accenting tbe vowels iij severalf'f them, 
apd*in*mftst instances siihstitutid </ for ‘JS *. Not wishing to dt‘pai-t too* 
much from esbihlished n«i'je, we*‘also Vetained tin* common orthogrrijihy of 
^mes, such^is Odin, Thor, Ike., which have lonir been familiar to tlie pub- 
lic, taking care, liovv^ever. to avoid falling into tbe i rror of giving the Danish 
terminatioils in < and «t (as LevUo, Brage, l)i^er, Nitlimger, for insianee), instead 
of the Old Nor.se in u', and nr (boki, Brairi, birtir, NiHiingar;. We 
also omitted, as a matter of course, the final /• winch b fnvjuently found ill 
#N^(»rse proper names, this '/-being niereiv the sign ot tin* nominalivt* cas<* sing, 
masculine, (Kask's second i]eclensioii,\ and as J^eii, ibr instaiKi*. is pronounced 
the same, vv’hether written beii or ami a.^ tin* latter would only be f^trktlij 
com-d when iii the nominative cas(‘, the v, vvlien .smh words are used in 

S glish, or any other language than t)l(l Xoi’m-, js siip»Tthious. In order 
.t the reader may lorm some idea »)f the (Ud Nm-M l.meuage in this n spect, 
we give the t4,*eleM-ion oi tin* ma.>euliue noun, bn'iidr, brand, eitlier a fire- 
bituid, or poelidilly a sword,) and tlie b*nunine noun, strbnd, strand, shore. 

L\i{. ri.ruAf,. 


Nom. 

braiidr 

slrond 

brandar 

.^traivlir. 

A ecus. 

brand 

.St n Hid • 

bran da 

strandir. 

Dat. 

brand! 

.strfmdu 

bibnrlum 

.^liondiim 

(ien. 

brands 

stra Ildar 

br.inda 

siramla. 


As Scandinavian words may not bt; famdiarto tin* u«-ner,ilitv (d our renders, 
it will be nece.-sarv to say something r<*sj>ecting lht‘ir j>romiiicialion. Were 
wc, however, to attempt to give tin- rorticf promim-iation of all the words ^'it 
occur in this (llossary, W(‘ .should liave to wiite a treati^^e nv tliO orthoepy 
of the Teutonic languages. Wt‘ shall ther<*fore nuTely lay down a few 
^eneral mien, which will enable the £hiflkl(. leader to rproii*uTV*e int3t of 

* Or, more properly speaking, retained the d — this leji,er hiifnig been rc- 
bj" '5 only in editions of recent date. 
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these words, if llo^ quite accurately, at least in a manner ^that would render 
them intelligihlo, and whicli will, at the same tiinc^ show that cognate words 
:dcquently differ more in orthogniphy than in pronunciation. 

We may reii&rk as a ye Herat rate — there Ixiiig of course no nde without 
its except!^ * — that the reader will i^t greatly err by pronouncing the vowels 
in all the Indo European languages — we^ni^ht indeed say in almost every 
civilized language, except our own f , as follows : — ^ 


1 

short. 

as 

i 

in 

‘Jliill, pill. 

i 

long. 

* 1 as 

ce 

in 

peel, feel. 

e 

short. 

J as • 

e 

in 

met, get.^ 

paper, or* as e in there. 

e 

long, 

filler as 

a 

in 

% 

short. 

as the first 

a 

in 

papa. * 

a 

lonir? 

the secoml 

a 

in 

papa. 

o 

shiJil, 

as 

0 

im 

not# 1 

0 

long, 

as 

o 

in 

note. • 

u 

short, 

as 

oo 

in 

hood, good. 

u 

long, 

as 

00 

in 

rood, food. 


In some language's the long vowels are accented, as they ought to bo in 
all. 

It will be more difhcult to gi\(* rul<‘s for tbe pronunciation of sounds 
are fonugii to tlio English language : discarding, however, nice distinctions 
whicli can onl\ Ik* ac<juir< d by ilu* ear, we may remark that the Old Norse 
and the Anglo-Saxon ?/, tin* (jcrnuiii i/, and the Erench v have much the 
same sound. Tims tin* Old Nofm* ainl the Ang.-Sux. word/’///', lire, wojdd 
be pronounced much in the same manner as the (rennaii w'ord./tf/*, for, »|nd 
the Fu'iith woivl/Vr in the jihrui-c a ftn' <t <//{,s//n,or more co#i*ectly, on far 
ct a ; and the Norse ////?•, an animal, like the tirst syilable of the Ger- 

arimnn //i/>'-re, aridity, and tin* French //c/v, hard, solid. The Norse and 
Ang.-Sax. //, however, gradually lost this sound, and acquired that oP i. 
Tlie reader may therefore piMiiouiice th^* // in words from these languages cither 
as the French #/, or as v ; when short y, as i in bill, when long t), as ce in 
peel. 

• Q'he Freiyh ?/, for instaiyc, -would form an exception. 

•J* It has long been rcuiarki'd that our orthography stands in need of a 
^roiigh revihion. It Avere indeed “ a consummation devoutly to be wushed’' 
tnat a cmigresa could Ik* lu'ld, not to ib*lennine the fate of dynasties nor the 
partition of kingdoms, but, under the superintendence of some learned Ge& 
man philologist, to devise a nriiforin sUind.ircUorthographA'for all the Teutonic 
languages# ^ho |isk woulJ in fact be far less difficult than might be sup- 
posed ; our^own lAiguagt* would, no doubt, be found tbe most rofiwctory to 
deal with, and \vo|ld prolsably demand and obtain an cxenqition from some 
of the luws^thatgnight be framed for tbe better regulation of its gousiiis^ ^ 
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There arc certaij^ shades in the pronunciation of the NoVse a:, m, the Ang;- 
Sax, and the German, Swedish and Danish &, which we will not attempt 
to indicate. Rask observes that the Aiig.-Sax. cc ‘'seems to have repii^ 
aented a peculiar, simple, and very open sound, approaching \o a.’* ♦ At all 
events the render must avoid pronouncing « and a, like we (mosyiiirharously) 
pronounce the cr in the word Caesar f . The a in paper would be the nearest 
equivalent. Fur thor sound of b we have no equivalent in our lapgiinge. 

To these general rules we subjom a few* observations respecting the 
pronunciation of ccrbiin letters in the Old Norse, Anglq-Saxon, and Gcrn|i^ 
languages. 


Old Nohse. 

has a Rfoad sound, niuch'hroader than the o in fore, 
a, has a pccutiar sound, soipcthing between au in aurora and oa in broad, 
j Bask makes it equivalent to the Italian aa in the word aura } ; hence 
hdi'f hair, would be pronounced haur with a clear a. The reader, however, 
w'ill not^ie far from the true pronunciation by giving the Old Norse d the 
Swedish and the Danish ecu, the sound of oa in broad, or that of a in 
wann. 

tai^, has much tlie same sound as ou in house, 
ei^ something like ci in weight, nerrr like the (ioniian ei. 
ey, approaches the (Tcnuaii eu, that is to say, has a broader sound than 
lliat of the English word eye — is pronounced, in fact, much in the same 
fts tlie pronoun 1 in several of our provincial dialects — in the North 
iStaflFordshire dialect for iiisUince. 
j, invarial)ly»!ike y in yard. 

g, invariably its pure sound, as g cither in go or in give, ever as g in 
gem, gentle. 

8,* always hard, as ss in ^liss. 

7, (which is a mere ctyfnological sigtv) 

th, (w])ich we have substitut<-d for Jj,) always hard, as in think, 

D, S, always »oft,.a8 th in this, father, bathe. 


• In his Anglo-Saxon Gram., page 9. 

t In this reforming age, when r(»tten boroughs, and com laws, and 
rVm have gone to the w all, it is to be Impend that ere long we may be iii- 
d^ueed to abandon our mn.st barbarous pronunciation of the uatiii vowels, 
owing to which any of the aiid'ent Roman w'orthies, if tliey might quit the 
Elysian fields and visit our universities, would fie as muchl^puz3A!d*a8 learned 
foreigners are, to understand the congratulatory Latin dj'scoiirsjfs addressed 
to tliem. r 

" Vejlcdning til det oldnordiske Sprng,” Coprih. !^^32. 
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Akolo-Saxoit. 

k 

jnd q, as k. 

(for which wcihave substituted th,) as in Old Norse.* 
g, as in Old Norse. ^ 

g, always its**^ure sound, either as in go qf in give. When it is between 
two of the letters ae, e, i, y, it has, however, the so^nd of y in yard. 
Thus hrasgen, brains, is proflounccd hrceyen. 

According to Rask e was used before a and o, and i before e and w, to 
the same soundl j Thus Eorl, Earl, was pronounced like the Old 
Norse ./ar/, viz. Yarl^orl. Eotaland, Old Jotland, Jutland, as 

Ydtaland ; ieit as yet, of which it has the signification. — The Ang.-Sax. iett 
and the ]^gliBh> 3 ||j(, would therefore only differ in orthography. * 

Oeri^ax. ^ 


The German 

is equivalent as for 

to the English. instance 

pronounced. 

J 

y 

jung, yovng, 

yoong. 

w 

V 

warten, to waiU 

varten. 

Y 

f 

vater, fatUr, 

fater. 

th 

t 

muth, courage, 

moot. 

sch 

sll 

schild, shield. 

shild. 

z 

is 

ziel, scoj^e, aim, 

tscel, nota^ the English 


w’ord zeal. ^ 

In respect to the peculiar sounds ia this language, besides those aireadyl 
mentioned, we may remark that a 

ch, should never be pronounced like ch in cheese, nor a9 k— but in- 
variably as an aspirated k or kh, like the Oreek 
g, has always its pure sound, either as in go or give. * 

ei, has the same sound as the English word eye, or as the pronoun 1. 
ai, a somewhat broader sound, or one in which the a is heard, 
eu, a still brojidcr sound, for whj|[:h we have no equivalent, except in our 
provincial dialects. 

au, as ou in housj — the English, word house and the German haus having 
the same sound and signification. 

ie, ^ee in peel — viet, many, for instance, btung pronounced like the English 
* word/ee/, an| the name of the celebrated ^Liebig, Leehig, 

The Germans, instead of accenting their long vowels, generally lengthen 
•them bt Qddifi^» Utjbs ih, eh, Hh, oh, uh, are equivalent to the long i, e, a, 
0 , u, and have^he sotpds indicated in the above table of vowels. 


» * l^nglO’Saxon Gram., pages 10 and 11. 
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ABBREVIATIONS THAT OCCUR IN THE GLOSSARY. 

a. active, v. a. verb actiV. lit. litenilly. V 

adj. adjective. ♦ m. masculine. 

AU .Alemannic. M. (i. Mocso-Gotliij. * 

Anc. AAcient. • met. niftaphorically. 

A. S. AiijrlA-Saxon. * 1»N. Old Norse. 

Celt. Celtic, i, e. one of the ancient n. neuter. 

' Celtic languages. 


conseq. cojiiseqiicntly. 

D. Danish. <• 

Dt. Dutch. 

dt. doubtful. 

^1. English. 

E. E. Eilitors of the Edda. 

E:r. Ancient Etruscan, 
etym. etymology. 

f. feminine. 

t Frciuh. 

Mag. Finn Magnusen. 

Fr. Fri.sic. ^ 

G. Geiman. ^ 
gen. genitive, 

(tr. Greek. 

1. Icelandic. 

Iiid. E. Indo-European languages. 
It. Italian. 

L. Latin. 

lang. language, languages. 


noni. nominative, 
obs. obsolete, 

P. Persian, 
part, participle. 

ph. pcrhnps. 

pi. plural, 
prob. probably, 

prop. |U' 0 ])(Tly or correctly. 

S(*m. Semitic languages. 

sig. signifies, siguitied, signification. 

sing, singular. 

Sk. Sanskrit, 

SI. Slavonic languages, 
sub. subsinutive. 

S\v. Swedish. 

Sx. Old Saxon. 

syn. synonymous, synonymously, 
sylb. syllable, syllables. 

V. verb. 

Z. Zend. 


.ffiGIR or (EGIR. F. Mag. derives jEgir from the v.scgia,aga, to flow, ^gir 
is derived by Grimm from ih€ root aga, dg ; whence tlie f/, agis, dg ; 
' Anc. iL ; akiso, egiso ; A. 8. egesa, horror; and Anc, (I aki, eki ; A. S. 
^ ege, terror, N. oegja, , I. i •. » 

jESIR, sing. AS; God, Gods. AS YNJ A, ASYNJOR/Goddess, Goddesses: 

cog. with words of the same sig. in several lang., as Kr(E8us); Eti\ 
stills, Ais, iEsnr; /*. Ized, and ph. the Isteii, Grimm remarks 

f that a cog. exprcasion must have bccu used in all the aifticut teutonic lang* 
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In M. O. it would have heen Ans, pi. Anseis ; A, S. (fe, pi. 6s. The word 
is still preserved in proper names, as M. Cr. Ansfla, Aac. G. Anso. (irimni 

® further roipiij’ks, that the Ofd Gann, names of Aiish^lm, Anspald, Anshilt, 
Ansnot, have the same sig. as Cotahelm, Cotiihilt; the >S. Osweald, 
Oslaf, the A'. Asgautr, •Asuiuiidr, Asbjorn (the divine beor^ 

‘ursHi, dii'Hivs)y Asia ug, &c. See Dciitb Mt/ihol. p, 22. 

At, from a river, ^ * 

ALFA DIR, or ALFODUlf, All-Fu%r, or the Father of All. 

4,LF11, Elf. , . • 

ALSVIf)R, All-scorc\Jing; svi'Sr from v. sviSa, to scorch. 

ALTlUOt'K, lit. thief, an accomplished rascal — thidfr; T). tyv ; M.G. 

^ thiiihs; Aftr. G. diiip; G. dieh; thyf; A. liiief; JJt. dief. 

^ALVlSiS, All^^i^se. jScc Gmfvituir. * 

A AlSVAllTNIR ; am, dt. elyiu. i»h^. fron^ ami, grief: svartri^, from svarl • 
G. sclnvartz, hlack, gloomy, swart. * , 

AN1)II Ivf MNIll : and prob. from .aund. bnd, soul, spirit, breath : lirimni]^ 
from brim, congealed vapour, rune; but the word also sig. so(A. 

AND LAN (tR, from aund, spirit, breath; and ^angr, long. * 

ANl)\ AUl, prol). from aiind, .^jiirit; and varr, cautious, timid; cog. with E, 
wary. 

ANGUUIUH)!, Auguidi boding, announcing or presaging calamity. Sif 
llodii. • 

ARVAKR. awaking ear]> ; ai, the dawn, Aurora, Vakkr. 

AS, Asa. At sir. 

AStiAllD, prop. ASGARDR, lit. GodVward, or the abode of the gods : gr#r, ^ 
yard, gar^r and c<ig. wonls originally signified in most of the J,a(, £. h'Sh- 
gu.igf.s an inclosuiv. a leiiee ; lienee tlie E. to gird, girth, garden, guard, 
ward, yard, cmirt, and a number of cog. words in curious languages. Ete 
aUu Midgard and Utgard. 

ASKR, ayi asli-tree : JK ask ; G. csche; ..1. JS. msc, the EVaxittus c.ccil^iot\* 

As Y N J 0 R. *SVc iEsir. 

Al'DllUMLA, or AUDIT ML A, a word of very dt. etym. It is also written N, 
Aiidluimbla. K. iMag. writes it Aud-liumla, and derives it from audr, 
void, vacuity, and hum, darkitt'S'i, t»*nebrosity. 

AUDR, rich, wealthy. 

AUKDt >I>A, prftp. AU UIK>dA : aur may ph, mean snow, rain, storm : but it 
jS also a ineiv «‘xt*m^ive particle; [sir Orgelinir) — botJa, from the v. bo'Sa, 

# announce, whence Ik hebude, cog. with E. to bode, and with the JV. 

• sub. Bo^ ; ifL Bud; fr. Bothe, a messenger; hence the f/. Botschafteii^^ 

an ambassador. , 

• AUlkil^ANWIli^ Aurbodi^and Feilkvangr. 

AUSTRI, (b^mtal. 

BALDTJR, prop. BaLDR or BALLDR. If the a is accented it may be^e-^ 
rived from ♦bill; •J[>. baal; Scotch bale; iire, flame, and would ph. be cog^ 

I N N ‘ri 
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with the Sem, Balli; SL Bali; Celt, Bel, Beal, Boles, BcUmius ; though this 
is mere conjecture. If ihe a is unaccented it may ph. be cog. with the 
M. Q. balths; E. bold. ^ 

BALET GR, Bale-e 3 'c*d, ?. c. endowed w’ith a clear, piercing vision : bal, 
see Baldiir; e^'gr from augit; Sw. flTga; D. oic; M. O. aiig^ auge; 
A,S. e%e; E. eye; Dt. oog,^cflg. wnth L. oculus. 

BAKEY, the Frondifcrous-iale, as it may be derived from bar, lit. a bud, 
whence the iV. her; I), batr; O. Ijeere; u'l. A. beria; E. berrj': and ey, 
an island ; IJ. ii. « 

BAULVERKR, or BOLVEHKR, Evil-%vorker ; producing evil, calamit}'/ ** 
BAUMBURR, prob. cog. hith bumbr, belly, cavity ; Vjg. with E. bomb. 
B£Ll,vprob. from bclja,»to bellow. 

BKRGKLMIR, w’hen w'ritten Berggemlir, would mean M|»iintain-«kVl, ?. c. 

' the old^nan of the moiinfain ; but this is a transposition of s^'llablcs which*' 
we think ^quite unwarranted. iSee Olgelmir. 

PIFLINDI, the Inconstant : from bif, motion; and lymli, disposition, mind. 
BIFROST, BIF'RAITST, the Tremulous bridge «)r the Aeiial-bridge, bif 
signifying also aerial: raus^ is cog. with M. U. rust; (V. rasta, u ccr- 

t'liu spaut', a mile, a rest. 

BIL, a moment, an interval, an interstice. 

•B1LEY(t 11, endowed with fulminating eyes, from bilr, bylr, a tempest, 
especially a fulminating tempest or thunder'Slonn ; and auga, eye. 
•B41oygr. 

BILSKIRNIR, from hilr, storm; and skir, serene: it may therefore sig. 

sometimes stormy, and sometimes 8€*reiio; wliich, as Thor's mansion prob. 

• denotes the atmosphere, would be a verj" ai)priq>riate tenn ; or storm- 
^stilling, i. e. imparting serenity* to the tempe»t; or simply serene, free from 
storms. « 

BIVAURR, BIVORR, or BIFUR, the Tremulous, from bif. See Biflindi. 
BODN or BODN : very <U. etym. F, Mag. derives it, though we think 
verj' ungrummaticall}^ from the v. bo‘5a, to announce. AVc-Anrboda. 
From the M. O. v. biudaii, to offer, Grimm derives binds; A.S. beod, a 
table, a hoard, which is cog. with the S. bjoSr, di^ras, in so far as it ori- 
ginally' signified an offer- table or altar. This Jf. S. verb is cog. urith the 
aV. sub. bodn, an oblation, though Bodl^ could not have been used in this 
sense as one of the jars in whit'n the dwarfs* beverage was 

kept. V * 

BOLL, same as Baul, the Calamitous. 

BOLTHORN, lit. Calamitous or Evil-tliom, 

BOR, prop. BORR, and BUR, prop. BURR or BURI, mean htt'n, both words j 
being derived from the v. Ivra, cog. with M. U. bairan; A.S. bcnin; E. 

* to bear; whence also the Old Q, barn, and the Scotch , Oichildi 
BRAGI, the name of the God of Poetry, has cxercifed the ingenuity of 
~ etymologists ; F. ^[ig^ even strives to make it cog. tVith Brahma I ! A 
^ ^rob. etym. is Biat from braga, to glisten, to shinty, or from biagga, 
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to adorn; ph. cog. with G. pracht, splendour; P. 3llag. also mentions 
Old G. brage, (the brogue 1) and Modem <7. ^prache. (iiimm explains 

* Bragr, bx vir facainla,% and mentions the A.\S. brogo, breogo, a 
king, a prince. Another appropriate etym. which he gives is A. 
brscgciv brain; 7^V. brein; iiOiv (r. bregen ; prob. cog. with Gr. 

B?agr, which in N. signibed ptmlry, has become in 7i'. to hrag, and 
a Poet, a BraggaH, From Bragi’s bufliper — the jPragafull, comes our 
word bfiigget, and prot)..ttl 80 the v. to brew, N, brugga; 2>. brygge; G. 
brauen; F* brasser. » ^ 

• l>EEIOABLIK : Kt, Broad-blink — ^latifulgcnt, wide-glancing, expanded 
splendour, from bjJ'i'Sr, broad, and v. blika, cog. with 6r. biinken, and 
blicktMv; bj^ii; E. to blink. 

, BRtMTR, prob. from brimi, flame. 

^BKlStf^GR, *yiay prob. mean flaming, and ph, cog. with Gr. lic*Z**y 
F, braize. 

Bull, prop. BUIlll or BURI. 

BYLEISTR, from byr, a dwelling, a town ; and v. lesta, to destroy, to break 
to pieces. 

BYRGIR, prob. from v. byrgja, to conceal; cog. with (?. verbergen ; A,S, 
birgeau; E. to bury, whence barrow, a tumulus. 

BAINNj prob. tlie Soporil’erous ; from da, a swoon, or complete repose. 

BELLINGR : dt. ctym., but F. Mag- and Grimm think it ought to Ik* 
written Deglingr, which would mean a short day — a dagding, and^F. 
Mag. then explains it to be .syn. with the dawn, daybreak. 

I)t»S, pj. DtSlll. Grimm luis shown that this word correspond.^ with the 
A tie. 0\ iti.s, pi. iti'si; ides, pi. idesa; and that it originilly sig. a • 

feiiiaic, btit was afterwards used in the sense of Nymph and Goddi^ss. 

It ent<*rs into the composition of several female names, as Thoi-dis, Frey- 
dis, Vegdis, &c. ^ 

DOLGTHRAiSIR : dolgr, a warrior: thrasir, from thra, contentious, ob- 
stinate, persisting, from the v. thrasa, to litigate, to qmirrrel. 

DRAUPNIR, from the v. drflpn, to droop, or the v. drjupa, to drip, cog. 
with to drop ; A . aS. driopan, dripan^ O, tropfen. 

BROMI, strongly binding. 

BtJFR, ph, from djup, cog. with A, *S. dypa; E, deep; (?. tiefe. 

BUNEYRR, prob. from dyur, a hollow sound, from the v. dynja, to sound, 
to resound; gog, with the /J. din: and eyra; />. ore; G, ohr; vl. X ear; 
E. o^r. 

BURATHROR: dt. ctym. The first sylb. may be derived either from 
dur, a light sleep, or from dyr, a door; and the last, either from the^ 
V. threyjuj^o expect, to wait for; or from thrda, to increase, to cnlarge«4Mik 

BURINN, i)W)b. fym dur, ajight sleep, cog. Viih the v. dusa, to foil asleep^ 
whence proD. tho E, to doze, and ph. also dusk. 

BVALINNTfrom Jvali, sleep. 

ElKlNSKJALiy^, furnished with an oaken shield: from eik, the ilt« o.# 
scarlet oal ; and skjoldr, shield. 
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EIKTHYRNIR. *Eik is^tho ilox or scarlet cak ; thyrnir, a thorn. There- 
fore an iliceoiis or arbonferous thorn, used prob. metaphorical ly for a stag’& 
antlers. ' , « 

EINHERJAR, sing. EIXIIERI, ir. ciini, one, uniq^ue; and heri, a hcro^ 
coiisoq. select, chosen heroes. *' 

EIR : lit. etyin. ph. from v. eirjt; to befriend, to tranquillize. 

ELDHRIMNIR: eldr, elementary lire: hriiaf congealed vapour, rime, 
also sot»t; hence (a kettle) sooty fre.n lire. Kc Auilhrimnir. 

ELI V Agar, storm j* waves: el, more recent jel, a sfomi : vagr, tho 
an estimry; cog. ^Yith vaya, water; G. woge; Jt. wave. 

ELLI, old ago. \ 

ELVIDNU^, ph. from a storm; and viSr. wide. ^ 

EMBIlA.^ The etymologies of the name of the first womJh given by thw 
* ‘ m. K, are ifierely coii;V<7//ra/, apd tht,Tefore not worth repeating'*. Grimm 

says the v'ord embla, cni*hi, G» crniln. siguities a busy woman, from 

< aiiir, anibr, aiul, ambl, a.s$iduous labour ; and remarks that if it had been 
written E^kja, it would have corrt*s|»oTid(*d to the mas. Askr. and the two 
words ufmid then have had^ the same relation as Meshiaand AleshLane, the 
ancient IVrsian names of tfie first man and woman, who were also formed 
from trees. 

Jb''<*^LnOFNIR ; fal, either from fair, a nail, a lamina, or from faulr, pale: 
h6fnir, from h6fr, hoof. 

FA'RMAGUD, the God of Carriers and Sea farers : farmr, a load, a cargo ; 
from the . ftera, to carry, to transport eitlier by land or by water. 5e?c God. 

FARMATYR, the same sig. as the preceding word. Su Tyr. 

^NRIR, vuI/jarHcTj FENRIS tJLFR, ph, also from fen, and may then moan 
^^dweller in an Abyss, or the inon.ster wolf. The ^V. hlfr; ^w, ulf; JP. ulv; 
is cog. w'Kh Af.(f. vulfi>; (f\ wolf; A.S. wuif; A. wolf; also with 
vulpes; aijd^)rob. with the iV. v. yla; i>. hyle; G, hculen; E, to howl; 
L, ululare. 

FENSALIR, lit. Fen-saloon, from fen, a fen, but which it would appear 
may also be made to sig. the watciy' deep, or the sea; and sjilr, a hall, 
mansion, saloon. Valhalla. * 

FIMBUL : dt. et\nn. F. Mag. thinks it is cog. with A. S. fymblo, a fable, 
but tliis is a mere Grimm riftanis it as an nngmentative, like 

jbnnuii (innin) — Jbrninngandr- as in the words fimbulfanibi, fiin- 


* F. Mag. changes by metathesi.s tho Gr. uord mdia^ an ash tree, into 
emlia, which be soon transforms into erula and Kmbla, and hence eoncliJKes 
i,**.'at the ash funiishecl tlie inaterial.s for both iniiu and w<imtn. It is ob- 
vious, however, that by proce«iing in this manner we might conjure Enibhi 
« 4 iiit of a score of words, some of them probabPjr a.s signikicaniasrthe die on 

which the learned Icelander has exercised his ingeniiityj In fact, if it had 
not clashed with his Yggclrasill theory, he would perhaps ^mve derived 
hy. metalkem from tho A^. alnir, an elm tree, wliicl^ would have been 
A more appropriate derivation, though equally conjectural, • 
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bulthul^ fimbulvctr^ fimbiiltyr, &c. From Rmbiilfijiiibi comes tlie JST. 
provincialism^ to iimblc-fumblc ; and the />. fandc, to stammer, to hesitate 

* in speaking. , 

FIMBULTIltfL. Thulr means an orator or reciter, from v. thylja, to re- 
cite, toaspeechify ; but the etym. thul is unknown. 

FIMBULVJlTll : vetr, winter; conseq. ilfccjrding to Grimm’s explanation of 
fimbul, ilm Great Winter, • 

FJALARR and PJOLNil?. Multiform: from fj old, in composition fjbl, 
many; cog. with (>. viel. t» 

• F^OLSVIBR or B^TOLSVITHR. Tlie last Bylb. from v. svi«a : 1). s^ie, 

to scorch : or ph. .a oni svithr, wise, powerful cog. with M. G. svinths ; 
A . swit?, poter/, strong. 

•FJORGYNi^t. etym. The E. E. derive it frotn fjor, life,-«ind Vinr, a 

• frienft, the g?® being interposed ; but Grimm, p-o think, has sn^sfactbrily 

shown that Ijbrg is the O’, berg, a^monqUiin. ^ ’ 

FJORM, prob. cither from fjbr, life, or fjarr, fa:% » 

FOLKVANGR or FOLK V An GAR, lit. the folk’s field, or habitatiorT: 
folk; A.S, iolc; 7>. and E. folk; O. volk : vaiigr, an Enclosure, a 
field ; cog. with (7, wohimng, habitation. • 

FORSETI, lit. the Fore-seated, e. the Judge, corresponding lit. to the 
(7. Vorgesetzte : seti, from the v. sitjn, to sit. 

FRANANGTJRS-FOKS, ])rob. from fraim, glittering, and bngr, narrow^ 
or the obs. angr, a friA, a river: fors, a force, still used to sig. a wato- 
&11 in the North of England. 

FREKI, from frekr; (7. frcch, froward: the word has also the sig. of 
voracious. 

FREYR and FREYJA. F. Mag. explains Freyr (which he also wriys 
Frseirl, the name of the deity wlio was the sjTnbol of the sun~to mean tne 
Seminator, the Fnictifier, from the jV. frin, fraj; and D, trd, seed; and 
that of Freyja — the symbolical representation of the moon — to be the f- 
of it, and mean the Geminated, the Fructified; but these, like the greater 
part of F. Mag.’s etymologies, are far more conjectural than grammatical. 
Grimm, with his usual profound knowledge of the subject, traces the 
gramwaiical affinities of those wordl through all the Anc. Teutonic lan- 
guages, and shows that the original sig. is that of glad, joyful, imparting 
gladness, beauteous, lovely. 6h;e his Dt lU, MyUi. p. 191 and 279. . See also 
the note page 312. 

FRIGGA, propi FRIGG. GAmm has shown that the root of this word is, 
if not strictly syn., at least very nearlj^ allied with that of the word 
freyja, and explains it to mean tlie Free, the Beauteous, the Winsome. See 
iJeut, p. 270, ct seq. 

* FROSTI, the A’, frosty. 

FUUi A, :^u:idaiic.^ ; from fullr, full. 

FUNBINN^ found ; from v. liuna, to find. 

GANDALFR. Alfr, an elf: first sylb. of dt. etym., prob. sig. a wolf, 
serpent, • ’ ^ * 
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GANGLER^ prop. 4 ,GANGLERI, the tired wanderer: g4ng, from y. g&nga, 
to go, to gang : leri, frori v. lam, to debilitate, to tire. 

GANGRAD, prop. gANGRADR, indicates a person directiijg his steps? 
gaugr, a stc]>, a gang; ratir, from v. ra'5a, to advise; cog. with G. mtben. 

GARDROFA, Fence-breaker: gar"Sr,u guard or fence, {see A^dd) : rofe, 
from the v. rofna, to break, to bteak through. 

GARMR, ph. from gerr, voracious, a word prob. q>g. with Z. gui'gcs; A. S 
gara : JC. to gorge ; gourmand. ^ 

GAUTR, ph. xua 3 ’' ^ keeper, from v. ga&tn, to keep. ^ 

GEFJON, prob. from the v. gefa, to give; heiic(‘ The Donatrix. F. Mag:, 
%vho writes the word GJfjon, is inclined to make ^ cog. with the Gr. 
r»j; A. *S. geard, the^earth; and explains fjdu to mean sepumtion, disrup- 
tion % but it is needless to add that this is a mere conjecture^ to sui^t a par- * 
titular ^heory. ^ • 

* GKFN, fromdhe v. gefa, to give;*henc« The DonatHx. 

GEIRGLUZ, I t. Spear-alfinentrix : geir, from geirr, a spear: blul, from the 

* V. ala, to aliment, to nourish. 

GEIRRAVDK, or GEIRRODR, lit. spear-red; hence King Spear- ruhificr, 

GEIRVIMUL : vimul is ph. from the v. veifa, to vibrate; hence the sig. 
would be, a river rushing or vibrating like a spear or javelin. 

Gy LG J A, from galgi, a gallows. 

IfEUDA, prop. GERDUK, the nom. m. of which, would be Gcr^r, which 
kas the same meaning as the JC. w'ord girth, being derived from the 
V. gir'??a, to gird, wliich is cog. with garSr. Ste Asgard. Both gerd and 
gard are common terminations of female names, as Hildigard, Inuinigard, 

• ^Thorgerda, &c. 

G^RI, or G£:RI. Geri, may be derived from gerr, covetous, greedy ; cog. with 
G. gierigjtbegehreii ; and w'ith gear. 

GIMLI. Grimm observes that, in the Kdda, Gimli is the dative case, 
*^a gimli,** and he thinks that the n<)ni. was giinill, and had the same sig. 
^as himill, heaven. The E. E. derive it hovvev<*r from gimr, tlie original 
fcig. of which niay ph. have been fire, but afterwards a gem, as in the N, 
w'ord gimsteiiin; gimme; .d. giin, gymstan ; A*, gem; whence also 
our colloquial w'ords, gim, giinmy (neat), and gimcrack. 

GINNARR, Seducer ; from v. giuna, to sedtice. 

GINNtjNGA-GAP maybe rendered tin* gap of gaps; the yawning, gaping 
abyss. See Grimm’s explanation of the wosd, ^iu his JJvttl. Myihol, 2nd 
edit. p. 525,) which we )»rcfer to that of F. Mag. and the E. E. 

.GJALIiAR (horn) ; from the v. gjalla, to resound, to clang; cog. with 

. giellan ; K. to yell. t, 

^j’OLL, prob. from gjallr, sonoj^ous, fulgid. 

(i LA DR, glad ; from v. gle'Sja, to gladden. 

GLADSHEIMR; lit. Glad’s-home; the abode of gladness or ^ ghi'Jir ; 
Z>. glad; A. S. gbed ; A', glad: heiuu* has the sig. both of home and 

♦ w^rld, iu»d in composition denotes abode, region. This worrf is cqmuion to all 
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tlie Teutonic long. heimr; I. heimi; 8w, hem; D.^icm; M. G, haim; 

G, heimath, in composition heim ; A, 8, him ; JS. home, 
from glaer/ clears pellucid; cog. with JS?. glare., 

OLEIPNlE'Ae Devouring; from the v. gleipa, to devour. 

GLITNIitj^the Glittering; from the Vl glitra; cog. with .d. iS^.glltenan; J?. to 
glitter, an& to glisten. • ^ 

GL(5lNN,jthe Glowing; |rom v. gloa, cog. w’ith A. S. glowan ; to glow ; 

G, gluhen. 

(lOD. The Old iVVlang. has two words for God, vkY GO'S and GuS; and 

* *it would appear that the n. goS was used for an idol, and the m. guS for 

a God. Bjorn Haldorsson, in his Lexicon* Islando-Latino-Danicum,’* 
renders the word^od (prop. GoS) by tdoltim, and Gud (prop. GuS) by 

• Dcus, summiim et unicuvi numen. Both words Ae, however, fre«)ucntly 

^ apphU^d to d^ote a celestial deity. GySja is used for Goddess and Pitc8t> 

css. The Scandinavian Poiitiif-chieftains were* called GoSar (iff the sing. , 
GoSi) . See the note page 289. Tlfe forihs of the word God m the Teutonic 
lang. are, J/. G. Guth ; Anc. G, Cot; G» Gott*; Old Sx., OlA Fr., A,S^ 
F., and IJL God; N. GoS and GuS; 8w. and />. Gud. Grimm says 
{Dent. Mt/ihot. p. 12) that the radical signification of the w^d has not 
been ascertained, but he shows that there is* a grammatical difference be- 
tween the words in the Teutonic laug. sig. God and good, which will not 
admit of their being regarded as originally syn. Good is in 3/. G. 
gods; Anc.G. cuot; Old G. guot; G. gut; A^ S. g6d ; K. good; JfX'w 
goed ; AT. goSr ; Sw. iind D, god. He also remarks that the word Goth 
has still less affinity with the word God. The Goths called themselves 
Gutaiis; in Anc. G. Kuzun; Gotar; but observes that tf the F, 
Kliodii. can be derived from the Zend qvadata; svadata, a ne datus, 
inc/uitus, a very appropriate etym. of the word God would be fur- 
nished. 

GOLL, the same etym. as Gjbll. 

GOMUL, prob. from gamall, old. 

GO PUL, prob. from v. gapa, to gape. 

(JRABAKR, Gny-back. 

GRAFJOliLUDR, tiray-sklu; from the obs. Qall, cog. with O. feU, the 
skin of an animal. 

GIIAFVITNIU, from the v. jfp’afa, to dig, to delve; cog. with JS. grave : 
and th*; v. viUi, to know; cog. with M. G. vitan; .d. «Si. witan; £. to 
wit, wist, wot. 

GRlM A R, and GRlM N I R. These words with the i accented may he derived 
from an obs. N. word griina, a helmet, or any kind of a covering; vjjthout 
^he accent from griniinr, the E. grim. The fi»rmer would be u more appro- 
priiite derkAition for the name ol Odin, viz.. The Helmeted: grima is aj^* 
us<*d poetically for night, the sun being then veiled or covered. 

GUHLINUlillSTf, Golden^ristles : gull, gold; bursti, cog. with G? 
borste, b^tlc. 

GULLTOPPR, Goldcn-mane : toppr, apex, crest, the top of any things 
hence miipe. * * 
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GUNNLATJTH y GUNNL(’)D, from grninr, itee the following word, 
and lauth, ph. from thoiv. latha, to invite; G. einladen. 

OUNNTIIRA, GUNNTHRAINN, GUNNTHRO, and GUJjfNUR. Tift ^ 
first sylb. of these words is from gunnr, war^ a combat. The second sylb. 
of the three first words may be diT^yed from the v. thrda, to it^creasc^ to 
enlarge ; or from the v. thni, th|^5j^* desire : thra also sif grief, cala- 
mity; and thro, a cavity, a fflsse. From giinnr is derived the N. gunn- 
fini, a war-banner; Jiarh. L. gunnfaiionos : gonfalone; gonfanon: 

fana is cog. with G, fahne; A, S, ftna: E. banner; and ph. also with the 
E. word fan. •’ 

GYLLIR, from gull, gold. 

HABROK. The E. E. render this word by Aliip€f,^rom har, high; and 
br6k, lit. breeches, ibrogiies, but which they assume may also sig. 
bird^s leg^ 

HALLI^^3KITHI, or TIA*LLINSKIDT ; F. Mag. derives it from v. halla,’ 
to decline ; Vnd skeiS, course, spaced hence it Avoiild be an appropriate 
terra for file post-meridiSn sun. 

iAMSKEIiriR, prob, from hams, hide; and the v. skerpa, to sharpen, also 
to dry, tr indurate. 

HANGAGUl), from v. hanga, to hang; and gnS, see God. 

HAPTAGUD, ph. from haupt, a nexus, a tie, a band ; guJi, see God. 

^kR, prop. HAR or HARR, may mean either A/g/t or /utiri/. As a de- 
signation of Odin it has undoubtc'dly the former. signiiication The Jliffh : 
ftiid is cog. with ]). hbj; J/. G. hauhs; 0\ both; A. S, heah ; E. high. 
As the n.'ijnc of a dwarf, the latter sig. would be more appropruite. 
HARBARDR, Hairy-bcard. 

UATI, ph. contracted from hatandi, the part, of v. hata, to hate. 

i/eidrun, prop. HEIDRtiN : dt., etym. ph. fnnn hoii^r, serene, otherial ; 
or hei'5, cr!^. wdth ^f. (t. haitbja ; O. heide; A.x^. h.'ei?; E. lieath, 

HEIMDALLR : heimr, home, the world; but of dall we have foiuid no 
satisfactory (‘xplaiiation. 

iJbla, prop. II EL., gen. HE LIAR, the Godde.s8 of the Infernal Regions, 
used instead of Hel heimr for thos<t regions themselves. A word of dt. 
origin ; the E. E. are «)f opinion that its primary sig. was intense cold, 
and that it is cog. with the L, gelu, az^d was afterwards employed to 
denote, 1st, the chill of death; and 2nd, a frigid region, th(‘ abode of the 
dead; but, as is iKsually the case, Grimm gives a much more probable 
derivation from a v. hilan, to conceal, iif which sense tt would sig. a 
subterraneous caviG', a Iwie, which is prob. a cog. w'ord. Be this us it 
ma^» all the Teutonic nations on tlieir coinersion ti> Christianity a[)pliSl 
this word to denote the place whfre, accf»rding to popnlai% notions, the 
of the w'icked are punished by fire. Thus, ^f, G, halja; 0(d G, 
hellia, holla; O, hblle; yl. A. belle; E. helh; /. hehiti (pr^^p.^the i^ins 
of hell); JJ. hclvedo, &c. 

BELBLINDI : hel, see the preceding w'ord; blind i, from blunfir, slumber; 

» Pfc. blunder and blunt; also cog. with A^^blindr, E, blind. 
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HEPTT, prob. moans impeding, constraining, from beptff part, ot v. bepta, 
^ore recent hefta; cog. with M.G. gahaftjan; tV. haften; A. haeftan, 

. to seize, to by force, to adhere to; hence the A hepti, hefti; A, S, 

and D. hneft; G. hefto; JH. haft. 

nERF.TOfUil, lit. Ilost’s-fetter, /. having the power to impede or con- 
strain an army at will; her, an army, a*h(^t, a multitude; Af. G, harjis; 
6r. hccr. hara, a destroyer; P. herameh, a pillf^er. Z, Ileretd ; 7. 
Hertogi; D. Hertug; G. jfterzog, Duke. /. Herra; 7>. Herre; G, Herr, 
Mr. or (Gentleman; cog. with Gr. anjf L, heros; E, h|?ro. N. v. herja, to 
• fhakc war; cog. wAh G, verlieeren; A. herian; E. to harrow. Fjoturr^ 
A. fetor; E, fetter; G. fessol. 

HERJANN, the Icai^er of an army; from her. 

llERM^D, pa^. HERMOdR : her from her, (fee HerQotiv) : •mo'Sr, 

* courage, (see Modgudur.) ^ ^ * 

HERTEITR, gay amongst warriors, » jovial soldier; tcitr, gla»i, joyful. 
HILDUR (Hilda). Grimm has satisfactorily shower that hildr is Jn old word 
common to all the Teutonic lang. with the same sig. as giinnr, war, d 
combat. Hence we find it in a number of Teutonic prop, names both m. 
and f., ns Hilderic, Childeric, Ilildegrim (tWs Helm of War) , TBrynhildr 
(Brunhilda), Clothild (Clotilda), &c. 

niMINBJ(’)RG, the Heavenly-Mountains. the note, page 42 : bjonf, 
pi, of bjarg; G. berg, a rock, a mountain. It is very singular, as GruraPi 
remarks in his JJeuL MiftUoL p. 6()1, that whereas the word heaven is in 
A’', hnnin ; Af.G, himins; Ane, G. hiniil, hiinuicl; it should be in 
tS.t\ hebhan, lievan; A. iS. heofon. lie derives himiu from a v. himan, to 
cover, to bed(‘ck ; and heofon from a lost Gothic word hiba, haf, which he 
comj»arc.s with the L. capio ; it consequently means the Comprehending, 
the All-embracing. 

IIIMINBRJOTR, Ileaveii-brcaking : from the v. hrjdm, to hrmk. 
HJALMBERI, Helmot-boaring : hjalrar, a helmet; beri/ from v. bcni, 
to bear, to wear. 

HJtTKI, ph. from v. hjiika, to keep warm, to nourish, to cherish. 
HLIDSKJALF, ph. from hli'S ; vt. hll^, a slope, a declivity; or prob. 
from hliS, a gate ; cog. with the E, lid, a cover : skjAlf, ph. from the v. 
skjiilfa; A. S. scylfan, to wi^ver, to tremble; hence expressive of the 
ambient air. Grimm, however, derives the word from skjalf; A,S. 
scylfc; E. shelf. 

HLINA, prop. HLIN. (friinm derives this word from the root hlain, cog. 
with the Gi\ kXIvu, L, clino; and explains it to mean the support on 
"^hich a person leans, v. e. a tutelary deity. ^ 

HLJODALh"fl, the Genius or Elf of Sound: hlj6‘S; 7). liud, 1yd; 
laut; A, hlud, a sound hence E. loud.* 

HLlfl) prop. HliODYN, the name of Frigga, as the symbol of the earth? 
Grimm htfs shown that the primary sig. of hliVS is a hearth, or prop, a pile, 
from v. hlathan, to pile up ; the sig. of the word is coiiseq. J*n)Ucties8 
of the hei^th — Hf the household. The Romans also worshipped a goflRlei^ 
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of the earth an# of iire under the cemmon name of Fornax, dea fomacalis. 
JSee Ovid. Fast. 2, SIS'. Orimm mentions a stone found at Clevcs with 
the remarkable iKscription — dkak uluuanae sacuvm c. TysERivs verA, ^ 
and remiirks that Illudana was neither a Roman nor a Celtic goddess, and ' 
could be no other than Hlod^'ii, which shows the identity of t^e German 
and Scaiidinaviau Mythology. #. * 

HLOKK, or HLAUKK. F.^Mag. derives this word from the v. hlakka, 
to exalt, to clang, to cry like an eagle, a v. tVr&ich he thinks 'may be cog. 
with the V. hla;gja ; Jl/. G. hlajan^^ G. lachen ; A . S. hlchan ; JS. to laugh. 
But Grimm gives a more prob. derivation from hliikk; Old O, hlanchf., a*, 
chain ; hence it would have much the same sig. as Hurf jutur. 

HNIKARR, or NIKA^R, NIKKARR, and HNHfU»R, or NIKUZ. 
Of .dt. origin. Thw E. E. compare these words with the Or. 
victor, a conqueror. F. Mag. derives them from v. hnika, tq Aiove, ts agitate; 
cog. vcith V. hnikkja, toetbrust forward, to take by violence ; and hnekkja, 
to repel, impede; and thinks tluy may be cog. with O. knacken : E. 
knack, knock. Griinnt has proved the identity' of the iV. Hnikar, Nikuz^ 

• with the Old G. Nichus : O. m. Nix, fein. Nixe, an aquatic genius. We 
may remark that the monks having tmnsfomied Odin into the devil, our 
designation of his Satanic Majesty, as Old JVicl: appe.ars to be a mere 
corruption of these appellations of the Teutonic divinity. 

HNOSSA, prop. HNOSS, ph. from hnofSu, a ball of yarn, a clew of thread, 
f* * a knot ; U, knoteii. 

HODUR, prop. HODR, HODUR : very dt. etynl. Grimm thinks that the 
Original signification may have been war, coniliat. 

HOFVARPNIR : hof, hoof; varpnir, from v. varpiia ; O, werfen, to 
throw, i. e. a horse that plies well its hoofs, a good goer. 

$ORN, a horn, applied prob. to denote tlie impetuosity of a fluviatile 
* current. ^ 

HRiESVELG,UR, lit. Raw-swallower, t.c. swallowing raw flesh like an 
eagle. hrae; Al. hreu ; hropw, sig. a corpse; cog. with A, S. 

hreaw; E. raw: svelgur, from v. svelgja ; cog. with />. svaelge; A. E, 
.swelgan ; E. swill, swallow; (/. schwelgen, Ac. 

HRAFNAGUD, the Ravens* god: hrafn; O. rabe; E. raven. 

HRtMFAXI : hrim, rime, or hoar frost; O. reif: fax, a crest, a mane. 

The E. prop, name Fairfax, means fiiir-hr,ired. 

HRlMTHURSAR, the Rime or Fr*-*st Giants: thurs, a giant, is a word 
of very dt. origin. * • 

HRlNGHORN, lit. a ringed or annulated bom. 

HRfbT, from v. hrista, to shake, to agitate; cog. with />. ryste; G. riitU#!; 
and with A. A*, hristlan; E. rustle. 

"ij'RYM. HRYMUR, prob. fu.m hrim, rime — hoar frost. 

*HUGI, and HUGINN, from hugr, spirit, breath, thought, i/iin&, reason. 
HVERGELMIR, the roaring cauldron: hver, a cauldron, spring of 
^ot water; ph. cog. with E. whirl and wheel : for gclmir, sec Or- 
gelmir. • • 
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HYEROKIN, lit. Smoky-fire: hyr, fire: rokin, frMn rauV, utter darkneBs, 
also smoke ; cog. with G, rauch. * 

JifAYOLLE :y^l]r^ a field, a place, see note, p. 293. The etym. of i‘i5a is 
very doubtful, among the conjectures of F. Mag. the most prob. would bo 
from the’*v. ^da, to flow together; nisfrom idja, to work; but to which he 
also attoches the sig. of to ramble, to tak# a pleasant walk ; but such etym. 
are like too many of F. Mag s., quite cmijeauraL » 

IDUNA, prV IftUNN o*r*tTHUNN: dt. etym. F. Mag. derives id, 
like ida, either from the v. idja, or tife v. yda ; and tl^ last sj’lb. is prob. 

• tfom V. unna, to love; and in t/ds manner, Idnaa may mean one who loves 
either the confluence of waters, or to work,, or to take a pleasant 
ramble. f 

«*AFNIIAR. Jhe Equalltf Uitjl ; lit. even so Wgh (see IT^r) : * 3361 ; 
ft y>. jaefb; G, t^lcn ; A. S, efen; E. even. , • 

JARNVIDR, Iron-wood: jam; D.^jcm; ilf. &. eisarn; 6?^^ eisen; J&V 
iron : vi^Sr, wood, see Vidar. ^ ^ 

JORI), JOllTH, M. G. airlha; AnCs G, erda; .tl.»Sr. eorSe; E, thea 
earth. 

JORMUNGANDR. Gandr big. serpent, and more prop, wolf: jormun is a 
word of uncertain origin, but appears in all the anc. Teutonic lang. to have 
expressed the idea of great, maximus, universal. We have thus the 
famous Imiinsul or Irmansul of the Saxons rendered in Latin by vidvcf- ^ 
salts columnar In Ani\G. iniiinthiod; eormeiicyn, sig. mankind in 
general; in like manner the A, iS. eonnengrund ; X, jbrmungruiid, tke 
whole earth. The word also enters into the composition of prop, names, as, 
for instance, in that of the celebrated Gothic King, called in Latin Erman- 
ricus, — which in M, G. w’ould be Airmanareiks ; in X, Jdmiunrckr; i^ 
^4. *Si. Eorineiiric — and in the Jlermioues and UermanduH of the classm 
writers. The Ermingestrete of the latter .^1. <LV.r. and Old i?^writers (in 
pure A, 6*. Eormenesstrajt), has the same etym. The reacier w'ill find 
much curious infonnation on this subject in Grimm’s ad!nirable work, 
p. 104, 327, et scq. 

JOTUNHEIMR, lit. Giants’-home, the region of the Giants. Grimm re' 
marks that the Old X, for giant is i^tunn (not jbtunii), and is cog, with 
the A, S, eoten, eten; Old E, etin, ettiii; Scotch ettyn, eyttyn; Old Sx\ 
etan, eten ; and thinks it may Ji)e derived from the N, v. eta; J/. G, itau ; 
A . S, eUiii, to eat ; and might therefore be rendered by Folyphagos. 
KI5RLAUG : k4r, any kind of vessel, cup, bowl, &c, ; also used to denote 
the bed of a river. The root of laug, IJigr, may be the X, la, liquor, and 
it would appear also in its priraarj' sig. the sea : hence X, v. law, to 
flow; leka, to trickle. To this root may be traced a number df^cog. 
w'orda in the hid. E, lang., as X. laug; G, lauge; A,S, l.Tg; E, I^'e; 
L, lixivium. X, v. laugii; L. lavare; JS?.* to lave. X. logr; AL lu[fT' 
A,€, lagu (ipirnter)'; E. lake*; L, lacus ; iuid the lough, loch, and Ilwch of| 
the Celtic languages. 

KJALAUR, prob. from v. kjala, to transport, to convey; whence prob. kjoll ; 
A, S. cool^a sh)^, a keeU 
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KYASIB. This^word seems to be foreign to the Teutonic lang., and pb. 
may be cog. with the tsV. kvas^ leaven; also used in the sense of a, dHnk^ 
ing bout. ^ 

LA U FEY, lit. Frondifcrous-isle : lauf, cog. with G. Uuibc;'A’. leaf: ey, an 
island. o c 

LiiTTPRTT, Lightfoot: leittr, VA lot; O. leicht; A. leoht ; light : 
folr, pL fetur ; *i>. I'od ; J/\r. fotus ; G. fuss; A. S. fut; £. foot. 

LIFTHRASIH. vitiil (‘norgy» longevity: lif, l?fe: thrasir, from thrar, perti- 
nacious, i. r. endi ring a huig time. ^ 

LITUll, pli. from litr, colour, complexion, form: cog. witli JK liid; AV.'let** 
colour; M. G. vliis; ‘.l./S. lyt, form: aiidlit ; M. G. aiidauleizns ; 

andwlit: G. antlil/, tlic face. ^ 

LODURK* LUDR, LV)TnU, from thr oh. IdX, fire. ^ 

LOFNA^ {irop. LOFN, ir*j)peara» allcgoricaiiy to denote perennial and mf- 
changcabli. love : the word is tog. with the A', v. lofa; G, loben, to praise, 
and with tli<' JI. G. Yn^js ; G. lichc ; JJt. licfde; A. A’, lufu; £. love. 

‘L()(il, Flame: a word cog. \vith Jf. (w. v. llnhan, to shine, and liuhath; 
G. lichj ; jV. leiilit ; JhJ. light: also with tlic 7>. lue: (/. lohe, a snn>- 

ihered llaine, and ph. with the 7i?. log, v. c. Ji log of wood burnt or U> be 
burnt. * 

IjOKI, has prob. the same ctym. as Logi, though it may also bo derived from 
A, loka and Ihka : .!/.<•'. lukan : <S'. lucan, to shut; whence the £!. 

lock The *V. l.'ika also sig. to finish. 

LOPTUR. the Aerial, tile Sublime: from lopt ; M. G, liiftiis; f/. mid J). 
luft ; A. lyft, tlie air; whence the E, loity and aloft, alsi> a (hay) loft. 

LYNTiVI, from lyng ling, the sweet broom, heath or ling. 

|tA(; N I, the Potent, tlie Powerful; from inagri, force, energy; cog. with 
JU. G. m»rhts; G. maclit ; A. S. iniht ; K. might; aUo w’ith tlie L. mag- 
nus; A7'. m^ha. niahima. 

irAyA<iAR.\iR. lit. the moon's widf : uaniir, a monster wolf or dog, prob- 

/ fr«»m geiT, voracion.s. /Vm (icb-i and JMani. 

IIIANI. Sir. mane; J). maane; J/. G. menu; Al. inuno ; O. inond ; A. S. 
mona; E. moon; JH. riimin ; Sk. ftiasi; /'. inah, mai, mank. In all the 
Ancient Teutonic languages ino<m is of the utuitciUint^ and sun of tin* 
/cmiii.iue gender. In tlm Slavonic hingiftiges moon is uau,, .^tnr/cni., and 
BUti uevlt}'. Until a very late peilod the jieoplc in some parts of (fer- 
inany were fond of showing a proper respect to the snii and moon, by 
calling them Erau and //err Afottd ; for iiishince, a popular 

c^gTe.s.sion cit<*d by firimm (page Era i(tr S>mitc gGtf z a rant, 

gnad^nT (Mrs. »Siin goes to rest .and graee.l and he ad<ls, that near 
^ ^zach. Her Mdn," ^Mr. Moon.l is quite a common c.vprossfMi. 

HAIiDr)LL, Sca-nyinph ; fn^ni mar; A/, f’. ^marei ; Sk more; A.S. mere, 

‘ the sea; wh<*rice our word mere, as Wijidt*nnere, Uuttern^'jro^ dsc. ? doll, 
a nymph; poetically a woman; ph. coa. with the E. word. 

^ JM^OINOJARDIR, the (iirdle of Might, the Belt of Prowess; megiii. 
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might, pr(ih. from v. megna, to be able, cog. with yLS. mscgen, power^ 
miracle, &c. ; IS. main, as the mainland {/. mcginlaud) ; P. mih, mihin, 

• great, powerful : gjardir, from the v. girda. ^ee Uej^da and Asgard. 
MIDGARD,^prop. MIDGAIIDR, answers to the M. O. midjong^ds ; 
Aiic. inittiligart : JS. middangcard (Caidm. and Beow.) and midde- 

weard, th9 middlew'ard ; see. Asgard. ^"he N. miiSr is cog. with M, O. 
mid urns, midia; O’, mitte, inittcl; <aiidd, midlgn ; M, middle, mid- 

dling, mean ; /S’A inadli^riipi, inedhi ; Z. ineiau ; P, mijaii ; (Jr, fd.tvaty &c. 
MIMIK, or MI M Ell: dt. etym. Grimm thinks that written with a short 
^ it may bo cop» w’ith A, S. inimor, gemimor, mifnerhin (to keep in 
memory) ; mimeron (^to be fanciful) ; and with the L. meiiior (mindful) ; 
and the ((r, fAtfAia/Aott. 

iinib. from he same rout and the same sig> as the 7. mistr^ A. 
mysj, mist;»^i’. mist, a fog. '* ^ 

*MJ0DVITN^I11, lit. knowing in mead: mjuo^ (/. incth : A. meodu, 
medu; E. mead Oiydromel), proh? cog. Nvith (jfr, P. i*lei, wine; /S'X:. 

madja, palm-wine: vitnir, .s<o (irafvitiiir. * * 

MJOLNIR, or jM.IOLLNIU. proh. fnmi v. in(‘lja, to pound, or v. mala, "io 
grind; both cog. also cog. w^th the (/. niahleii (to grind), and ,(y. m'llhle; 
E. mill, and ]ni»b. with A. luaUeiis, a mallet® and ph, with the SI. inolnija 
and iniinja (lightning . ■(' 

MODGUHrU, MfinGtilllTR, a valiant feinal warrior, anlmosa \il- 

lona: ni6iS\ from inobr: (/. inutli, urage; (x. gemUlh, mind; cog? 
with A. S. mod; IC. iitoocl : SI. anmodo: f/. anmuth, gracefulness, delec- 
tation; SA\ uimiiidoh ; O', unmutii, ill humour: gu'JJur, from gCiSr, wSich 
has the same sig. as guiinr. See. Guiinthra. 

MUDT, prop. from inobr. *SV<; JVIdb'gub'ur. 

MOOSOGNIR, lit. sucldni courage or vigour : from mcVJtr, and v. sjuga: 

C*. snugtMi ; A. S. sfu an ; Ji]. to suck. ^ 

MOINN, ])h, from nidi; I, mdr, a moor, t.c. dwelling on a i^^oor. 

MUNINN, from nuinr, cog. w'ith Af. (J. gamund; A. S. mynd, gomynd; E. 
mind: A. mens; (ir. fAive?, whence /ttevwv*?, imprtu.s autiut ; SA\ iiianah,; 

mand; I*, menish, nianish : A’’, miiini ; />. itnnde, memory, recollec- 
tion ; 6^. ininne, love • 


♦ Althongli wo have liithertoT never felt the least inclination to indulge in 
conjectural having been too frequently warned from treading its 

Mippery jiatbs by the amusing vagaries of those who ride some favourite 
hobby or other roughshod along them, still we cannot refrain for once from 
ijgticing the curious coincidence between the names of Odin’s ravens^Augiu 
and Munin— “Mind and Memory — and those of two personages who figure so 
oftt'u in ouri'omic literature, as Messrs. Huggins and Muggins. Uugg-'m^, 
like lluffh, umiears u» liave tjje same root us*y/Ky»'n, viz. Aa//r, mind, spirit: 
and 9s iVniggins is as invariably associated with Mr. Huggins as one ox 
Gdin’.s ravejs was with tlic other (as Mind is with Memory), the name 
may origirudly have been Avritten Munui^ts, and nur changed into for 
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MUSPELLHEIM^, or MUSPELL5^H£IMR; the Muspell region^ or Mus- 
peiFs region or home, ^hc word muspell is evidently used in the sense of 
elemental or empyreal fire; but its etym. is quite unknown, for 
cannot accept even Grimm’s conjectural derivation of tin^ word, 'given 
in the Deiit, Mi,thol, p. 769. ^ , 

KAGLFAR and NAGLFAKL rF. Mag. derives nag], from' nngli, a nail 
(clavus), but it ig more prob. from nagl, a human nail (unguis), being, 
according to the Prose Edda, c. 51, ** consl:ifotcd of the ndils of dead 
men lar, from v. fare ; J/. O. m d A. 5. faran ; 0\ fahren ; A’, to ha^, 
in the sig. of goiny — as a sea>faring man. * , ^ 

KAL. 6r. iiadel: A, S. naedl: £. a needle. 

NALI, ph. the same sig. as Nal. 

NANNA. , Grimm derives this word from the v. nenna, tp dare, atidere,* 
aid. observes that in M. O. the form would have been N^nthd, ftom tlie^ 
T. nanfiijan, and in AiVc. G, Nandu. from the v. ginendan. F. Mag. is 
also inclined to derive it from \he nenna, which he renders, however, 
by/ave?Y, amare, ind%dj/erc, 
ifAR, a corpse. 

E‘ASTROt^D. Both na an^d nar, sig. a coqtse : striind (pi. strandir), a 
strand ; hence The Strand of the Dead. 

KAUDDR, NAUtAe, necessity: cog. with M, G, nauths; G, noth; 

^ ^A, S, ne6d ; E. need. 

KAUT, ph, from the v. njota, to make use of; cog. with M. G, niutan; 6'. 
Aut7.cn and geniessen ; A, E, noten. 

NIDAFJOLL, from niiJr, downwards, and fjall; i>. fjaeld; G, fels, a rock, 
a mountain. 

ICIDIIOGG, prop. NlDllOQGIl: iii^Sr, downwards: ^ oh ni'JS is a phrase 
^used to indicate the new and the wjuiing moon ; ni’o might thus be met. 
used for d^krkness : hbggr, from the v. hbggva ; A, S, heawen ; E. to liew ; 
G. hauen ; osg, with hakka ; G. hacken ; E, to hack and to hackle : 
hence Nidhiigg may be rendered by the Tenebrous Hewer or Gnawer. 
ITIDI, from ni'Sr, downwards, 

NIFLHEIMR, lit. Nebulous-home — the shadowy region of death. »Sec 
Muspellheimr. Nifl, cog. with </. nebel; />. nebula; Gr. 

KIFLHEL, from nifl and hel, the lattgr word. 

NIFLtJNGAR; G, Nibelungc and Nibelungen. The mythic-heroic sept 
of the Niflungians would be the descendant| of a N* hero, NasBli or Nefili, 
and a G, Nebel — ghosts of the shadowy realms of death. See Grimm, 
p. 760. tJngar sig. a progeny, the pi. of ungr; /). ung; G.ondA.S. 
jui$; E* young; cog. with X. junior; oh. X. junis; SL juva, juvana, 

note, p. 278. v 

^ 

fhe sake of euphony. Should this conjecture, hr it is nbthiiig c^^e, bc^well 
founded, one of tne most poetical ideas in the whole range of mythology 
would in this jjo^ing, practical, spinning-jenny age of oursjf* hare thus 
^nnd|)rgone a mm singi^ metamorphosis. 
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NIPINGR, ph. from nipr, handsome; or from v. hnippa, hneppa^ to contract, 
to curve. Id 

#7J0RD, prop. NJORDR: very dt. etym. Grimm, seems inclined to dc- 
rive it froiV*nor5r, north ; Mone from v. nasra; G. niihren, to nourish. 
The jupddcwss Nerthus that Tacitus mentions is no doubt identic with 
Njord ; the M, U. I'onn Nainhiis, wqj^ld indicate both m. and f. gender. 
The E. E. mention the Greek and Ron#n deity Nereus, and F. Mag. re- 
marks that the word laajg ph. be cog. with the Or. humid ; tSL nar, 
nir, water; P. nere, a wave; and ^erimaii, an aquatic man. 

IjORDRI, from nmfiSr, north. ^ 

NORN, pi. NORNIR. Etym. quite unknown.^ 

NUTT; IJ. nat; Jf. O. naht; O. nacht; A. S. niht; /?. night. 

N^I, from nv, new. tSer Ni'Si. It would appoffr from their names that 
thc.% dwa™ were in some way or other symbolical of the new and the 
waning moon. 

N'S’R, from iiy, new. 

N^RAdR, from n^, and v. rah\i. See Gangrad, 

N$T, ph. from V. iijoUi. See Naut. 

ODIN. According to Grimm the name of this supreme deity in the Teu- 
tonic languages is JY. Ooiiin; M. (i. Vodans; Avc. O. Wuotan (which 
w«)uld of course be pronounced Viiotan). The Longohardi wrote W^an 
and Giibdan; the Old Snxovs Wuodan, Wodan; the Westphalian Sarom 
Guodan and Gudan. • In A. S. we have Wbdeii; Pr. Weda; Fan'oic 
Ouviu. Grimm derives the wmrd from tho Ahc, G, v. watan, wuot^ X. 
va'hu, 65, wliich has precisely the same sig. as the L. vadere, and sig. 
oueare, transtjoare, cum impeiu fern, cog. with the £. to wade through,^ 
consequently the Omnipi>tont Being ahat jt/cmfates ail things, ^'qui omaia 
permeat — est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris,” as Lucan says^of 
Jupiter. The A tic. O. sub- wuot; X. 6'5r, sig. mind, sense*— meins, Lnge- 
iiiam ; but the N. adj. 6t?r, means rabid, furious, insan^i. The Anc. G. 
8u]>. wuot, like tlie A. S. wud, also sig. rage; whence the G. wuth, 
We may remark that several places still retain the name of Odin, as 
Odensberg, Odeiiskirkn, &c., in Sweden; the Odeiiwald, in Germany; 
Wednesbury, in Staffordshire, &c. * 

ODUR, prop. ODR, or ph. UDR: if the former, the name of Freyja's 
husband may be d<Ti\ed cither from the sub. or adj. 6*5r. See Odin, 
Grii^im Kunarks that ‘5 and d having been confounded in the Old N, 
lang. renders etjTnological Reductions uncertain. In A. S. w6d. sig. rage, 
and wots, poetry. Odur might, therefore, like Kvasir, be the personifica- 
tion of poetry;^ ' 

«D1IK(EKIE. Mind-exciting; from 65r; {see Odin and 0‘5ur) and the 
V )ir(nni;f.4fTr. O. hruonin; OUl G, riieren; G. rVihreii, to stir. Grjpjm* 
remarks that th^ name of this vessel or krtttlo would have been in Anc. G. 
Wuudluairiri; and in A. ^sTWVKhrere. * 

OFNIR, from tlio v. vefa (ef, ofinn) ; D. v.'tve; M. G. vaibjan; G, 
webeii ; A. S. wefan ; K. to weave. The word would thus sig. the tevtilft 
or creating pof'cr of Odin. 


O 0 
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OMl^ from omr, a sound, a cniah ; a name given to Odin, when, like tkfe 
Brahniinic Indra, he ratios aluft during n battle, or at daybreak. 

ONDURDtS: bndur, snow skates, a wonl prob, derived from the v| 
andra^ to go, cog. with />. xandre; O, wandem; /S^. ^?nndrial» ; JE. 
te wander ; JL andare : dis, a nymph a goddess. See Dis. 

^)BG£LMIR : iir, or, aur, are extensive particles. F. Mag. transposes 
gelmir into geinlir: and it inaV then be derived from gamall, old; aiid 
Orgelmir would then sig. ver^' old — ffranfla rtu^—^ ihv Prim- 
ordial Giant. But Griinin, without having recourse to such a metathesis, 
derives gelniir fr^m v. gjaUa, to roar, to howl, to clajig, to resound ; erg. 
with yf. S, giellan ; E, to yell. 

URI, ph. from dnr, insane, delirious (with love'), 6 ri being prob. one of the 
Krotu: Geyii : on* is 0 /)g. with the S. 3 'rre, wr«ith; and 0\ irre, astray, j 
fr^m,the v. irreii; L. errare; £. to err. ^ 

OSKT, frmn o.sk ; 1>. dnske; O. xvunseh; E. xvisli : lienee one who listCMis 
to the wishe.s of nrankind. Grimm, with his usnal erudition, has shovel 
how the Cforinan MinutVdninr$i of the lotli centur}' pcrsoniiied the word 
wish. Su Lhiit. MiitliiU. p. 126. 

RADGRIB, prop. llADGFn), lit. seeking power with avidiU': rliS, 
power, empire council; from the v. ni'h’a; fit Gangrad : griS, ccstna 
anivii, 

piDSVITHR, or RAdSVIUK : rdS, su‘ Gangrad : svithr, wise, powerful. 
See Fjdlsvi'^r. , 

RA6NAR0KR. The etym. of this word has exercist‘d the ingenuity of 
philologists, but we think that Grimm h.'is given a mtv satisfaruiry ex- 
planation of it. At the veiy ejuliest period of the German lung, he 
’«>h 8 C‘rves, the n. ragiii signified m efiuncil, the yd. of which, regiii, is used 
tan the Eddaic Poems for the u<*ds, regiii,’* the blithe gmls; upp- 

regin, ginrkgin,” the powers abo\e; that is to .vay, the consulting, delibe- 
rating deities. He ex'plaiiis rtik, ibkr, to mean darkness; and contends 
that it ranimt be derived from iV. reykr: ranch, .«iTnoke. It answers in 

,fact fully to the E. word indicating atmospln*ne nebuhisity ; hence 

Ragnanik is very a[iproj>. rendered b\' ’‘The Twilight of the Gods,” Cve- 
imfcaia <!iortini. * 

R N, the Sjioliatrix; from the v. riena, to plunder, to snatch from; her 
spfdl bring those vho were drowned at sjt. 

RANBGIiIh : rand, from rbnd, a shield : grid, nee Radgrid. 

RATA'iOSKR, very dt, etym. Rata, arcoiding to (irimm, is evidently 
from thf V- r,»ta: M. 0\ vr.itiin, to pemieaU^: and he co^ji'chtrai that the 
laafUiylb. may be derived from taska, pi. luskur; tasebe, a pocket 
pouch; hQuea pedant permffihs' the Permeating J*ouch ^ 

RKUIN. The explanation of xvord will be found undiT Ragnardkr. It 

' is often used in the sense of vast, miineiisc ; as regmhuf, .^he vast^ea; 
rcgimijii]», the immenM? deep. 

REGIXLKIF, deiir to the gods, jec Regiu ; leifr, dear, cog. wYth GAieb; 
jfif. love. 
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EtGE : dt. etym. F. Mag. makes it syn. with the AT. '^egin; L, Kex; Sh. 
Raja, Rajah, a king. o 

%INDA, prm RINDUR, sig. symbolically, according to Grimm, the crust 
of the earm, being cog. with the A nc. (L rinta ; 0, rindc ; A, 8, and 
M» rind, cortex, the bark or criiRt qf a tree. 

ROSKA, pS. from adj. rbskr, f. rausk,%]iiick, lively, active; cog. with 8w, 
and i>. rask ; 6r. rascly E. nisk. 

SADR, SATHR, or S Affe, SATHR. Without the accent it is syn. with 
sannr, which mcions just, true; sann; J). sand; G. siinjeins; A, S. 

•BO'S; E, sooth ; *yl. /i’. so Slice, in sooth, \^rily. With the accent its 
derivation would be from sad: />. s®d ; ^r.,sciat; A", sed; E, seed: 
hence Sadr woul(J correspond to the A. Sator ; and F. Mag. cwijcclwres may 

I be cog. with Saturims. 

• SJSGR, ph. sjli. with sarr, a large vessel of any kind. The w'ora iKaa*ii8ed 
by the Skalds metaphorically for the sea. * 

SiEHRtMNIR, or SERIMNIR : very dt. etyn^ 

SiEKINN, ph. from v. smkja; Sw. sbkn; D, soge; M,G, sokjan; 
Buchen ; /! . i5?. secan ; E. to seek. 

SAGA. The personified saga or narration, ^rom the v. 8egja,^mp. Bagda, 
to say : cog. words arc found in most of the Jnd. /«?. lang., as M. G. sagath ; 
G. sage ; E, a saying ; X. Saga, a sorceress ; sagax, sagacious ; prmsagire, 
to foretel ; P. sachen, &c. ^ ^ 

SANNGETALL, inquiring after: lit. getting at, or guessing at truth; 
from sub. sannr, truth (.src Sadr, und(*r which the words cog. witlf the 
adj. sannr, true, are given), and v. geta, which big. both to guess and 
to get , 

SESSRCMNIR, lit. Seat-roomy, /. e, having room for plenty of seats: st^s, 
a soiit ; G, sitze : rum ; G. raum ; A. 8. nira ; E, room. 

SId, declining, hanging, tending dowinviird. 

SIDJJUTTR, lit. llanging-liat or hood. A. hbttr; /. hattf ; 8w. hatt; D. 
hat; G. hut; A. 8. hat; E. hut and hood. 

StDSKfiGGR, lit. Hanging- beard: f'kegg; 8ic. skiigg; D, skjjrg, beard, 
rog. with E. shag and bhaggy. 

SIR Grimm supposes that from the M, O, sibja; (X sippia ; A, S, 
sib; signifying peace, friendship, relationship, these nations had respectively 
a goddess, Sibja, Sippia, and Sib, corresponding to the JS\ Sif, gen, Sifjar. 

SIG FA DIR, or SIG FO 1)11 Ho the Father of Victory: sigr; #SV. seger; 
I), sejer; Af. sigor; (f, sieg; A. 8, .sige, victory; 8L\ sigi, a victor: latiir; 

^J). fader; 0. ^ater; A, 8, fujder; E, father; 8L pider; Crr. ^»ud X* 
pa*er. 

SIG UNA, |Sop, SIGYN ; very dt. etym.* 


* Tlie e^in. must iii fact be move than doubtful, w'hen Finn Magnnseii, 
who is ne\er at a lo-s to catch np a word as he tlie.s on hi.s ^a^onrite Ij^obb}^ 
in sciiivh ol^etyniilogicul spoil from Scandinavia to liidi.i, is ol*lioed to adniit 

0 0 
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SILFRINTOPPR, jfiilver-mane: silfr; Sic. silfvor; i). solv; M. O, sihibr; 

G. silbcr; sylfor; iV. silver: toppr, see (lulltoppr. 

SlNDRl, either scintillatini? or producing dross: from sindr; Sw. sinder;! 
2>. sinner; O. sinter, dross of iron; cog. with A. S. sindcr; cinder. 

SJOFNA, prop. SJOFN: very dt ctjm. F. Mag. derives it fron. the v, 
sja, to see. •* • 

SKADI, prop. SKA\)I : dt. etym. It would appear that the magpie re- 
ceived its name from this goddess ns it is cnllAl in N. ska’Si ; Sw. skata ; 
D. shade*. The ^V. v. skat?a ; J). •okado ; 0\ schaden, sig. to injure, and 
is cog. with the A*’ word south. *• c 

SKAFIDR, shaving, scrayvng : from the v. skafa; D. skave; O. schaben; 
A. S. scafen ; E. to shave. 

SKfiGGOLB, lit. Old-bVard ; Sidskogg : but it appears thjit skegg also < 
d^o-ted^a })articular kind of batile-axe. • • ^ 

’SKEIDBRIJIUI may mean rapidjy nnjning fire, from skeit?, a course, any 
space of lirie that is elapsing; and briini, tire, llame. 

SKtDBLAONIR, from skiS. which sig. 1st. a chip, lath, shingle, billet of 
wood, and in this seiibo is cog. with (/. scheit; L. schidiiiin; fxM; 
and 2ii(f, a sheath; cog. with 7>. skedo ; 6'. wheide; A, S. sceath; E. 
sheath: blati; 6*. blatt, a leaf; cog. with E. blade, a blade or h\ij of 
grass. 

SkILFINGR, prob. from v. skelfa, to shake, to shatter. 

SKINFAXI, Shjniiig'inane : skin, splendour, light; from v. skina; JJ* 
sftinno ; G. sclieiiieii ; A. S. sciiian ; E. to shine ; whence sheen. .Stc 
II rim fax i. 

< SKlRNlR. '*Yox skirnir .Tthcrem Ipsum sine ulla allegnria denotat,*' 
‘says K. Mag. Be tlii.s as it may, the word may be derived from skirr, 
#serenc, pure, clear; cog. with A. S. scir; E. sheer, whicli had formerly the 
same meaning. 

SKOGUL, prob. from v. skaga, to jut out; whence skagi, a promontory. 

SKOLL, ph. from v. skolla, to stick to, to adhere; or v. skella, to strike, to 
‘ smit'-. 

SKGLD. Scf dril, , 

SL15IPNIR : dt. etym. F. Mag. derives it from sleipr, cog. with, and 
the same sig. as the Str. slipprig; J>, slib^ig; 0\ schrupfrig; 7s*. slippery. 

8LII)RU(jTANNI : tsinni, from tonn* J). taiid ; f/. Kahne; E. tooth: 
slidrig of dt. etym., ph. from a word cog. \yth M. O. slcidja, cruel, liercc, 
savage. 

' tlgt Ktyma uominis hujus incerta sunt el id igitur varii.s nuK^s, qvfc 

taritam cunjeclaras admitfunt, (fkplicari p(»te.st.'’— .SfifthuL ji. 

* * The rci'ider will find some ciirioii.s defaiis of pnjmhujj 8gpersti|ion.s 

respecting magpies, cuckoos, Ac., in <irimm‘s DaU. MtiihoL p. 63TI, et 

aeq. 
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SNOTRA, from snotr; M.O. snutrs,* ji. S. 6^^oter, prudent, polite, mat, 
tichf, Grimm says prop, cmunrfte nans; hence it would he equivalent 

* to the vijjjjir JF!. cog. word snot ; Jl. S, snote, whitfh is cog. with the N. 

V . sn Jta ; schnautzcn ; ji. Fi, snytan ; JS,io snitc, i. e. to blow the 

nose 5 a person, even a goddess, ^cing much more tidif when the nostrils 
are thoroughly cmunciakd, A numlter of verbs beginning with sn denote 
a nasal function, or are in some way lidicative o& the nose, as to siiuif, 
Biicczc!^ snore, snarl, snaffle, snivel, snub, sneer, Ac, : to snuif is 

cog. with the N. v. snafa; I), snucl^ O. schnupfeii : to snore, with the N. 
sndrla and snatka; D. snorke; U, schnafchcn : f^snub wdth the N. 
snubba. 

SOKKVAREKKR, lit. Sinking-brook: sokkva* from the v. n. sbTckva; Sw. 
sjunka; J), syifttc; M. G. siggvan; G, sinken; sincanj A'.^to sink: 
ai^ V. a.*wikkva; #SV. satika; 7). sajiike; G, senken; scncan; E. 

to sink: bekkr, an estuary, a shore, a breok; /SV. back; f), Bajk;^6r. ^ 
bach. The Scandinavian origin lof several names of places in NormandJ' 
is attested by the termination bee, as Caudebf Benubec, Rstbcc, formerly 
Rodebec (N. Rsiu‘6bekkr, i, e. Redbrook), Briquebcc, &c, r. 

Sol was the personified sunna (sun). There seems to have been a similar 
relation between the 37. (7. sauil and sunnu. 

Son, very dt. etym. Grimm remarks that it has a radiciil affinity with 
the Anc, G, suona, emendatio, F. Mag., W'ho never hesitates to ma^e a 
word tally with a favourite theory, explains it to mean sound, song, sons^s, 
cantns, • 

SURTUR, prop. SURTR, gen. SURTAR. Grimm is decidedly of opinion 
that surtr if«, if not exactly correlative, at least radically cog. with 
svartr; svart; Z>. sort; M. G, svarts; (7. schwartz ; A’, swart^ 
swarth*. * • 

SOTTCNGR, may prob. be a comiption of suptungr, sipping' tongue, 
from V, supa; Sn\ supa; 1), suppe, sibe; G. saufen; jfik. supan; K. 
tc sup, and to sip; tunga; iK tunge; G, zunge; •A. S, tunge; E. 
tongue. 

SVADILFARI: sva'Sil, ph. from svaSi, lubricity, also slippery ice: feri, * 
from the v. fara. Naglfar. 

SVAFNIR, prob. from v. svefa, to cast asleep; whence sub. svefn, svafn, • 
sleep, quiet, repose ; cog. with 77. siivn ; with obs. Z. sopnus, and prob. 
with iSA svapal. * 


^ ♦ Finn Magnusen also admits this derivation, but as it clasho*' with his 

favourite theory, (see page 484,) he does not hesitate to explain swart to 
mean obsiihre ; obscure, invisible ; and invisible, unintelligible ! I and thus, 
malp't his swarthiness, |^iirtur remainJ^ according to Finn Mngnuseifs" 
ndiiom,* life invisible, unintelligible being whom the ancient Scandinav&ns 
regardcd^jjiis “the great First Cause least understood of all things. 
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SVALINN, the Rcfri^eratiiig • svalr, frigid ; from the v. svda; I), svalc, ta 
cool, to refrigerate. ^ 

SVAIITALFAHEIMR, lit. Black or Swart Elvt's’ home, i, e, the region 
of the Elves of Darkness in contradistinction to that of^he Elves of 
Light. «i f 

SVARTH()FJ)T, Black-head: svart!, black, swart: hOfuJS; Stc. hufvud; U. 

hoved; M. G. hauUSth; G. haii^.t; jI.S. he.ifod; ^A’. head. 

SYASUTHR, or SYASUDR, Sweet-south: svaj^from 8\ as, blithe, jocund, 
dear; J/. (f. svcs;*<y. suss; yf. Vw;es (dear); E. sweet: sutJr, suthr, 
south. > 

SYAtJL, from svalr. See Hvalinn. 

SYIDRand SYIDRIR, from v. svitia, to scorch; or fiom»j>itJr, svithr, wdse, 
powerful. ‘ Set Fjolsvidr. i 

SYlf ALL/ proh. from V. svipa, to hasten, tt> vibrate; cog. w'ith v. svi4; Z>. 
** Bvaove; G, sr-iwcbon, to wave, tothover; also with E, v. to sweep. 

SYOL, from^Jvalr. »SVc Sfalinn. 

S\^LGR. As both the A", sub. sylar and .s\elgr sig. a draught or degluti- 
tion, ihisc word is prob. derived tnun v. hvelgja; Sw, s>alja; y>. sva?lge; 
A. S. swolgen; E, to s wallop, to sw'ill; cog. with G» schwelgen, to guzsle, 
to feast. 

SYf. The E. E. derive thi.s from v. synju, to deny; but Grimm remarks 
♦that in J/. G. a hue distiiiction was dniwn bet\ve(*n sunja, truth, and sunjd, 
defence, or j)roof of truth, prolaim Thii? is also the case in N, 

sanhr, signifying equity ; syn. defence, excuse, negation, imp<*diincni, which 
has been personihed into a judicial goddess, Syn, 

BYNIR, having a fine apy)earauce; being prob. from .sjn; 1). syn; G, 
^^e.sicht; E, sight; A^ v. sja; 7>. see; M, G. aiuhvaii; G, selieii ; A. #S'. seon ; 
J%. to see. 

TANNGNlO.^R, Gna»hin|^-teoth ; tann, from tbiin, $ce Slidniglanni ; 

gnid-str, from vI gnista, to bruise, crack, grind, gnash. 

TANNGRISNIR, from tbiin, see Slidrugbumi ; and gi-ibinn, rare, or at in- 
tervals. 

THEKKR, prob. from the v. thekkjaj to kiu>w’; cog. wnth v. thenkja; D, 
tsenke ; G. denken ; A. S, thencan ; E. to think. The adj. tbekkr means 
also amiable. 

THJOdNUMA, from thjoS, pi. thjb^i»»^ men, pe<q)le, nations : M. fL 
thjuda; A.S. thebd ; and v. nema, to mke; fog. with G. nclimen; A, S. 
numen. 

THOR, £rop, THORR : dt etyin., though Grimm thinks that it is a^ 
contraction of Thonar, a word which, as indicating a (iod who, 
Thor, presided over thunder and atmospherical phoiion4:na, would 
correspond to a A/. G, Thuni^; Old Sx, Thuiuir; A, Thunor. See 
Ifhun^.^ Thor enters into the composition of a great «4iuAber tof 
Scandiaavko proper names, both male and icmalo, as Thorvaljr, Tli6r- 
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finnr, Tharsteinn, Th6rgcr'i>' (Thorgorda), ^hora, Vhdrdia (Thordisa), 
&c.* 

THORINN^^rom thor, aiidticHy; whence the v. thora; tiJras (torde) ; 
JO. turdc (tor) ; JL G. dauran ; G. diirfen (darf) ; A. S, durron ; to 
d'lro.* ^ 

THRAINN, the Pertinacious ; from the v^thra, to dciure vehemently. 

THRIDI* prop. THRI»1| The TIM 

TIIROR, ph. from v. throa, to incrcab*i, to amplify. 

!?nRfTDGELMIRf ThriiSur and Aiirgelftiir. 

THRU I) UR. Thru'Sr is an obsolete N. word signifying fortitude, firmness; 
but it appears t(^ have originally had, in most of the. Teutonic languages, 

• the hig. of ^aidon, virgin; and hente enters into 'the coinposilion of proper 
nai.fes^ as llimildrud, Aliuiidrud, (ferdrud (Geriruflt), and was afterwards 
used ill the seube of witch, sorceress; as in *JK Rrude, Drut,*^(7. Trade,. ^ 
Drude. * • ^ 

TIlltllDVANGR, the Abode or Region of Fortitude. See Thru'Xur apd 
F61kv4iigr. 

TIIRYM, very dt. etym. F. Mag., who .delights in co/tjecBtral etym., 
says th(‘ word is undouhUdhf derived from thnmia, thunder. 

TlIIiyMllEIMR, Sic Thrym and Gladshcimr. 

THULR. Sw Fiinbulthul. ^ ^ 

THUN 1)11, can be dofived from thund, a breastplate, a coat of mail; or 
from the v. tla‘njii, to spread out, cog. wiili G. dehnen ; or from the obs. 
V. lliynja; >1. S. lh\uiiau, tluindian; E, to thunder; whence the /. duna; 
tordcin ; iAtorden; (?. donner; #Sf, thuncr; 7i\ thunder. , 

THYN, ph. from the obs, v. thynja, more recent djTija, to thunder, to mdke 
a tlunideniig imise, as a nipid current docs. The E. word din is cog. 
tliih V., and ph. also the naiues of several rivers, as the Tyn? in England, 
the Dvina in Rusbia, &c. ’ 

TYR, prop. TtR. (Irimm has Kitisfactorily shown that the SL Djatis, 
g^n. Di\as; Gr. 7tus, gen. Atog; M-O, Tins, gen. Tivis; JY. Tyr, gthi. 

; are cog. words signilying God; as well as the L, Jupiter, for which 
he assumes a iioin. Ju or Jus, Jupithr — Jus pater. 

ULLITR, or ULLR. F. Mag. thinks this word may be derived from ull; 
iJ. uld; G. wolle; A,S. wuil; JS. wool. 

URI), VERDANDI,aud Sly ULD, prop. URDR (U^Xur), VERDANDI, 
and SKUIjI); the Prcsenl, Past, and Future. The names of the Des- 


* Not wiSfcing to depart too much from established usage, and an acceded 
vowel being, ^ inorct)ver, the jtfe noire of Fiitglish jirinters, we did not vciy 
turdPto a<^Vnt' the o in these proper names which occur so frequently^ in nur 
Bupplemen^arv flhnpters. We must remind the reader, however, that the a 
in such words should be pronounced long, like o in more. 
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tinies of the Proncnt and Past are derived from the verb vei^n (Part. 
Pres, vci^^andi; Part. I'ast o/ tiZ/ta) ; />. vorde; werdeii ; A, S. wcor- 
‘Saii, to become. fcHtuld has her name from the Part. Past, of thd 

verb skula; Sir. skola; sculon : in the Pres, tense »R«il; skull; 
I), skal; S, sceal; Ji. shall : in the Past tense skyldi; >SV. sh ille; JJ, 
skulde ; A, S. sceolde ; A’, should tTrimin remarks that the Viaines of the 
three JDcstinies \\^>uld have T^een in J/. ft. Vaurths, Vairthandei, and 
Skulds; and in Avc, O. Wiirt, Werdandi, and riciilt. The ,4.*S. Wyr^, 
is like Urd, a Fate or Destiny, tln^ pi. WyriSas ci»iT(*s|)onding to the N, 
UrSir, Aorns, d^zrar, or Deslinies; hence our WG'-d witrdf and tl^i? 

Weird Sisters” of Shakspeare 

FTGAllD, prop. UTGAlfDK, lit. Outer- ward. Ste Midj[,wd. 

YAFTHRlj[T)NIll : vas'*, from the v. vefa, to invohd^, prop, to weave; 
hence cog. with I), y.tvo; J/. (/. vaihjan; 0\ webon ; -I'f. ' wefan ? A. to 

•weave :'thrui$nir, ,vt’e Thru bur. 

VAFUDK, the Weaver, or the CtiAstnihier. Sa the foregoing word. 

y\KR, VAKUil, alert^ lively, vigilant, corresponding in this sense 
to the JK vakker; (r. wacker. The root is in the v. vaka; />. vaage ; 
O, wach.m; A. wacian ; JC. to >vateh ; also A. S, wcccaii ; E. to 
waken. 

VALASKJALF ; vala, prob. from val; ]), valg: G. wubl, choice, elcc- 
i.ou : skjiilf, sa Illidskjalf. 

^ALFADIR, or VALFOdUK, lit. the Chooaing Father: val, choice, tec 
tlrj prt'ccding word : fa'Nir, father. 

VALHALLA, prop. VALUOLL, lit. the Hall of the Chosen: val, choice, 
see Valfabir: hull; J/. G. halla:>; Old G, halla; G. halle; A. S. heal, 
haell; E, hall, originally sig. a temple, another word for which in the 
Md G., Old ihV., and A. S, langiwges, was hof. See page 289. 
"The A*. Wv’-d Kilr; Anc. G, sal; Old Sj\ seli; A,S, se!o; may also have 
originally indicated a temple. See Feusalir. 

YALKYIUOr) or VALKYIUUU, sing. VALKYRJA (in the old orthog. 
- Valkyrior), lit. Choosers of the Slain. The A. valr; Aar, G. wal; A, S. 
wael, denoted the slain in battle; >vhence the I), Yalplads; G. Wahl- 
platz (Jit. the place of tin? slain), 9 . poetical word for a field of battle : 
kyrja, from the v. kjdra; A, S. curun; A nr. G. kiiren, to choose. From 
the Aac. G. v, kuron is the mod. G, part. crki)ren, chosen, elected ; and 
kiir, or chur, expressing the Electonil dig'nity, as Churfurst, lit. Elected 
Prince. It may be. remarked that such L, words as Jirlliytia, Aferto, &c., 
and even Parca and Ventjica, were renderSd in A. S, by Wmlc^Tge and 


The reader will find a great deal of curious informatiem respecting 
Noris, Fairies, and the Whifr ^dvs of the Middle Ages, in the Ibth chap- 
of Grimm’s Pent. MtflhoL vur word /a/n^is from the Fr\*neh./e6', and 
Hr irn m observes that from the L. word J'otnm was formed Hhrf*' li, fiita ; 
Span. Mmj Proven cjal, fatla; and/’./ee.- fafa and fie having the same 
analogy of derivation as nata and nee, amaia and aimec. 
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Wa^lcyrre. Grimm concludes that the M. G. fojm woiid have been Vala- 
kusjo. 

V*ANAD1S, yr^p. a Goddess of the Vanir. See that word, and DSs. 
VANAEySIMR. See Vanir and Gladshcimr. 

VANIR, th(?^8ing. would be Vanr; a w^rd of dt. origin: the E. E. think* 
that it may be cog. with J\\ vaenn, bcau^ful; with L, vemistus and * 
Venus, and ph. withtha wench; but this etym. is too conjectural to be 
of much value, 

V^RR, prob. sig. wiwy. See And van. 

V AS ADR, from vas, moisture, a word cog. with tjie E. wet and wash. 

VE. Grimm has shown that the iV. vc was used in the m. sing, to express 
a particul.ir god; \hiit in the pi. it would be vcait gods, idol9; and that 
the >> pi. ve'Vidicated sacred places, lo*‘a sacra. He also shows tlyit s4he 
word is cog. with the An^. (i, wih, a grove; (Ad Sx. will, a tetfkplc; and 
expresses an idea iiuctuating between uArniis, templuin, fanuid, idolum, and 
numcii. Its root must be sought in the J/. v^. veihuu; (?.*weihen, to 
consecrate, iS'tje the note, page 291. ^ * 

VEDURFOLNIR might be rendered Storm-stilling; vodur behg derived 
from veii'r; />. va?ir ; O. wetter; A. S. weder; E. weather: and fdlnir, 
prob. from v. fela, to cover, to conceal; hence concealing the weather, or 
causing serenity. ^ 

VEGSVINN, lit. Road-knowing; vegr; D, vej; M. 0. vigs; G, and A, Sf 
weg; E. way : svinn, from svinnr (svithr), wise, cog. with Jl/. G. sviiijths. 
See Fjulsvidr, 

VEGTAMR. See note, page 373. 

YERATYR, lit. the Man-god : vera, from verr, a man, cog. with numcroys 

• words in the InU. M. languages, as J/. O. vair; SL vyras; Sk. viroh; 
vir, &c. : tyr, see Tyr. 

VERDANDL See Urd. 

VESTRI, west, occidental. 

YId, from vi‘Sr; 1). vid; O. weit; A. S. wld; E. wide. 

VIDAR, prop. VIDAR, ph. from vrSr, a tree; cog, with E, wood; and prob. 
also with weed and withy. 

VIdBLAINN, expanded azure (lit. Wide-blue); vlti, see YID: blainn, 
from blar; J). bloa; 0\ blau;** A. S. blaew; E. blue. 

VIdFINNR, prob. from vi'Se, wide, vast; and finnr, from v. hnna; D 
iinde ; G. Bnthan ; G. findeu ; A. S. Rndan ; E. to lind. 

VIDOLFR, or VIdALFR, lit. Sylvan Elf: vid, from vii^r, a y*ce, set 

# Yidar : ilfr, an elf. 

VIDRIR, Aiiderator of the weather; from v. vi'Sra, to still the weat^r 
and this from veSr, wcath^. See Y eSurt^lnir. ^ 

VlGfRID,^pi%p. YIGRId, from vig, a battle; A. S. wig (whence wigermft 
battle emft, the art of war) ; ri‘5, from v. ritia; JX ride; G. reiten; A. S 
ridan ; E, to ride. 
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VI LI, Will. The#.V. vili^ vilji, like the A7tr, 0. willo, exproRaed not only 
vohj litas, hut also vnfnin {mjittus and spirit as; and (iriniiii remarks that 
tlie O. V. viljaiT, to will, is netirly related to the v, Yali4ii, to choo^, 
to elect. See Valkyrjor. ' * 

VILMEITHR, or YILMEIDR, fran vil, favour, cog. with Vili: and 
% raei'Sr, au old word for tree. * 

YIN, and VINA, ]5rol). from vuir, a friend, coy. j»vith v. unna, |o love, to 
fiivoiir; A. S. iiniiaii, to give, to bestow; and the K. winsome. 

vindAlfr, Elf: vindr: i/vind; (/., A. S., t^iid E, wind, 

VlNDSYALil; vindr, wind : and svalr, cold, glacial. 

V’lNGOLF, lit. tlic Aboife of Friends: vinr, a friend, sec Yin : golf means 
lit. a floo^; D. gulv.^ ♦ 

YITUR, YITR, from vit; (/. wdtz; JL w'it. See Cirafvitnv? 

VOLUNJ^Il. The S. Yolundr is the Yelint of the Yilkina-sflg.*i; the 0. 
Wielant.^Vf ieliind; the A.S. tYelaifd, Welond (Wayland). The root of 
the w'ord is the A'. volTiirt, skill, cr.ift, cunning; cog. with tht‘ A. S. wil; 
jB, wile and guile. Grimm n‘markft that we must presuppose an Old 0, 
V. wneli^n; A» S. wrlan, to hibricale, the pari, of which would be wielant 
and weland. This would a more gnuninaticiil derivation than that of 
Prof. Muller, who derives the word from vel, an; and lundr, mind. At 
|dl events the word demdes a skilful artifinr, in which sense it is still 
1 ^ used by the Icehuiders, laim tr a jnrn; he is a famous work- 

imiii — a W^aylaiid — in iron; and tliey very appropriaudy term a labyrinth 
afWayland-house — Vdinndarhus. Set the note, page tlTG, 

YOLFSPA. The (Ud X. lias two (.meric terms for a sybil or pro- 
phetesi^ — Yiilva and Vala, gen. Viilu, which Grimm renuirks would oor- 

• respond to an Old O. AValuwa or ^Vala. The word vala is prob. cog. wdth 
^ val, choice. See Valfadir and Valkyrjor. The X. spa, is cog. with and 

lias the sil.ne sig. as the Scotch 8j>ac. Sec the note, pagt‘ 1163. 

VORA, prop. »V{)R, gen. YARAR; prob. liie same root as Varr. 
YGGDRASILL, very dt. clym. F. Mag. is of opinion that it may he 

* deri\ed either fioin y, cog. w'ith ur, moisture, rain; whence yg, ygg, was 
afterwards formed, and drasil), from the v. draga, to carry (jirob. cog. 
with the r/. tragen, and the E. to dnig) ; or from Ygg, one of Odin’s 
names (^ct the following word), and dnisill, beiiring; hence, according to 
F. Mag., it would sig. bearing (producing^ rain, or bearing Odin. 

TGGR. This name of Odin is ])rob. fr.ira the v. yggja, which sig. to medi- 
tate, and also to fear; hciicc tlie word mi^il bo rendered by either the 
Meditating or the Terrible. Yggr, in the X, lang., means simply, terror. 
*tLG, 1?ie Howling; prob. from v. yla; />. byh*; I/, heulen; E.^o howl. % 
YMIR: very dt. etyni. ymr sig. a confused noi.se, like the rustling oi 
when shaken by the wyid, also the clang of metals, ^bnt w'hether 
I the proper orthog. b«* Yniir, nmir, Imir or ^niir, the tjtym.. given bv the 
E. E. are alike conjectunJ. Grimm is inclined to derive ft from inc J. 
jmja, um'5i which lias the same $ig. as the v, gjalla, to roar, if clang. 





Aiwltrry, punishmcnii of amongst the 

StcaiuUnavi;in'4, 205. 

A&gir> his banquejli 375, 370 ; his joprney to 
Asgard, 450. 

Agriculture amongst Uu» Scandinavians 

• and Teutons, 215; land cultivated by 
slaves, 

Alexand^ Hi. ptrirehascs the Hebrides, 
dec., 101. 

Alfred, king, preserves England against' 
the Danes. 170. 

Altars, remains of in Scandinavia, 107; 
celebrated one in Zealand, 108; merely 
Thingstead. tb. fiote /--built for human 
sacrinecs, 114. 

Ablhingft, in Iceland, when held, 293; man- 
ner of conducting suits at them, 2115. 

Amlmmes join thcCimbri,0’2; defeat Cas- 
sius Longinus, G3; join the Teutons 
against Marius, <>4; defeated, 65. 

Amcriea, early diseovery of by the North- 
men under iliarni, 251; nrnkr Leif, 252; 
umler Thorvald, 25:^1 under Thorstein, 
Tnorfinn, Ac., 255; evidence curiceni- 
ing, 261. ^ 

Anglo-.Saxon8;— fee i^axons. 

Anns anil annourof the northcni nations, 
.165. 

Asgard, 80, 85, mtc, 406. 

Ash, the greatest of all trees, 96;— see Vgg- 
drasill. 

A.sk, the first man, 99. 406. 

Astronomy studied by the Scandinavians, 
219. 

Audhumbla, the cow, account of in the 
Edda, 4(a 

Auguries amongst the Scandinavians, 118. 

Aun, king of Sweden, sacrifices his nine 
iKins to Odin, 112. 

lialdur, son of Odin, his character^ $15 ; 
story of in t he V egtan isk vtda, ;{73 ; Eddaic 
acc'ount of, 407; story of his death, 446. 

banquets, account of, 143. 284. 346, ' 

Baptism, Fagan, 206 ; ib. note / 3l:i. 32a 366. 

Barrows, ancient, amongst the hoandlna- 

• wans, 210 t difTerent kinds of, 211 ; hy- 
Vothi'Sis coiftertiing, ib , ; celebrated one, 

® 212 , 213 * 

Bifrhst, the rainbow, 408; breaks to pieces, 
462. • 

* Bojor^, Oepi)fra|g>f the Cimbri, (id 

Bor, nis sons create heaven and earth. 
404; form fireit man and woman, 9!l. 
405. ^ 

fiiogi, god of eloquence and |>oetry, 95. 
420; relates 'the shy V of Iduna and her 


apples, ^ ; of Odl?b|bbtainiiig the poeti. 
calmea^461. / 

Brahminical doctrines compared with the 
Eddaic, 478. 

Breidablik, the mansion of. 414. 

Britain eonquenid by the Sax|ns, 1{K). 

Bui the Tnick plunders Sfrut-liatf 
treasury, 141 : joins the Jomsburgh Sea- 
rovers, ib. ;ToUow« tbeix expedition, 14is 
hie death, 14.5. * 

Burials ; —fce JFuncrals. 
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Cabot, his voyages and discoveries, 263^ 
evidence concerning, 204. f 

Ciepio, proconsul, defeated by {he Cimbri, 

63. s 

Carbo Papirius sent against the Cimbri, 
61; defeated by them, 62. 

Celts erroneously confounded with tJ^ 
Teutons, .3; supposed resemblance in^ 
their etymologies, ib . ; accounted for, 5 ;* 
confounded with the Teutons by the 
early Greek and Roman writers. Jib.; 
their division noticed by Strabo, 6 ; by 
later writers, 7; resemblance in their 
savage manners, 8; their difference as- 
serted by C»sar and Tacitus, 9 ; differ- 
enee in their manners and customs, tbA 
in their institutions and laws, 10: inthev 
religious establishments, etja, »&* ; in thed^ 
hnguages, 16; affinity between them, 
23 ; classification of Cel^jic languages, 81 ; 
physiological character of ibeCelticrace, 
33 ; origin of, 38 ; spectmeasof the Cdtic 
languages, 52, ' • 

Ccltiberiaus repulse the Cimbri, 62. : 

Ceremonies, religious, of the Scandina- 

• vians, 113. 

Charlemagne, his grief at the conquests of 
the barbarians, 172; incapacity of bis 
successors, 175. 

Charles the Simple givea his daughter to 
Rollo, 184; cedes to him Normandy, 
185 ; anecdote of the interview, ib. 

Chnstiaa 1. mortgages the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles. 191. 

Christianity embraced by Rollo, ||85; by 
the Russians, note, 19:i; its effect in the 
north, 241 ; manner of propagating it by 
Olaf Tryggvaaon, tinsr, 3.'>1 ; iceiandeia 
amv^ted, and baptised in hot baths, 
W)t€, 310; manner of their conversion,'! 
3.12; ib. M>te; 532. 

Cimbri, their origin, 60; their exfiedition 
lo Italy, 61 ; defeat the Gauls, ib. ; send 
ambassatlors to the Romans, 62;^ sur- 
prised by Papirius Carbo, lb.*; with* hew 
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auxiliaries tlicy amin overwhelm Gaul* 
but are repulsed m Spain^ ib. ; send an 
embassy to Rome* ib. ; defeat isilanus 
Manlius and Ca'pios 63; Marius sent 
agaiust them* 64 ; defeat of their allies, 
fio; cross the Adige* (i6; defeated by 
Marius with immense slaughter* 67 • i^ub-^ 
sequent accounts of by Strabo and Taci- 
^ tus, 68; whether Celts or Goths, 68, 
note, difficulty in (X>nquering thc^ i, 134; 
their arms and annour, 163. 

Codex Argenteus, account of. ^2.5. 
Columbus, his di'caverxes inquired 

«v. V X 

Concubinage in ScVidinavia,' 312 ; stur)' 
illustrative of, 313. « 

Conscantinc»ple attacked by the Scandina- 
vian sea-rovers* 192. 

Danes, their invasion of England, 164; 

^see Cinibri and Scandinavians. 

Day, Kdtfbic account of, , 

Dead, burninl^ of, amongst the Scandina-» 
vians, 29ik ^ 

Denmark, early Inhabitants of, 66 ; uncer- 
* tainty of it-x early history, 71 : theGoth- 
1 «^' idic hypothesis, ib. ; hypothesis of 
Rudbect., i6.; of Saxo-(;rammaticus, 
72; of Torfacus, 74; tcmplei^dcstroyed 
there, 1 10; human sacrifices ther<% 114: 
oracles, 116; election of its kings, 128. 
||«itinies, the Thri%, 97. 412, 413. 

^ Dighton writing rcM*k, 262. 

Diviners among the Scandinavians, 117 S 
their supposed power, 118. 

DRorce, Icelandic laws of, 317 ; story of, ib. 
Drontheini, celebrated teniplc there, HJ9. 
DueLs, laws of, .328 ; account of, 325. 328. 
335. 

pwarfs, 404 ; origin of, 4ft9. 

^arth, Eddaic account of its creation, 404. 
<^dda, the i^er. 362; classification of the 
poems of, ;i63. 

Eada, the Prowc or Younger, 90, 377; 
translation of, 3*17; remarks on, 479; 
interpolation in, 485 ; — jrrr Mythology. 
dClkthyrnir, the stag of Valhalla, 4.31. 

^Tirek the Red discovers Greenland, 244 ; 
saga of, 251. 

Klivagar, the rivers, 402. * 

Elves of Light and Darkness, 414. 

Embla, the first woman, 99. 406. 

Esquimaux : — see Skra;liings. 

Euro^ie, early notices of, 38; eastern origin 
of Its inhabitants, tb. ; northern nations 
conquered by Odin, 80; their ancient re- 
ligton, 87; inangc in, 90; cliange in the 
climate, 241. 

gyrbyHrla Saga, abstract of, 517. 
EyvinoThis historical poem, 2:16. 

FVksts, fondness of the Scant! Ina^ans for 
them, 195 ; customs of, 196 ; liotlbrs uicd 
at, ifr.; fraternities attending tneni, 197. 
Fenrir, the wolf, begotten by Lokl, 96; 
will break froin his ehains, 102; devours 
Odin, 103 ; chaining of, 423 ; at Kagna- 
rfiV, 452. 

^Festivals, Yeligknis, the three great ones, 

1 lO- 


Finns, their probable early importanr c, 7 ; 
belong to the Tshudiu race, .39 ; ancient 
possessions in Scandinavia, 69. 

Fleets fitted out hy the Scandinavians. 
increase of, 177; give}' to young chief:.,* 
178; customs of, ib.; character of the 
vessels, 179; various, I'b. t particular 
ships, 189. • 

Floki, his settlement in Iceland, 187> 

Forseti, the God of Justice, Eddaic account 
of, 422} <8. /icrf#*;.'>n7. ' 

Fortification, art of, amongst the .*^c:indi-' 
navians, wy. 

French eonquerod by the Scandinav^ns.^ 

175 . 

Frey, brother of Freyja, 94 ; worshipped 
in the temple at L'psal, 119; festival in 
honour of, Eddaic account of, 41!i. 
428. ' • 

Freydj«sa stimulates the •Northmen against 
the Skradlings, 258T her voy;tge wtfeii 
Hcigi and Finnbugi, 261 ; her cruelty* t^. 

Freyja, the goiidess of love, worshipped 
by the Scandinavians, 93; Eddaic ai'couiit 
of, 419. 426. 

FridJeif, story of, in Saxo, IKi. 

Frigga, wife of Odin, worshipped by the 
Scandinavians, 93; Eddaic account of. 
4I¥L 426. 

Froiho, king of Denmark, 137 ' his con- 
tempt of death, 152. 

Funerals of the Scandinavians, 299; cere, 
monies of, 213 ; tombs guarded by Odin, 
214. 

• 

Gauls overwhelmed by the ('imbri and 
Teutons, 6i, 62; offer uo human sacri- 
fices, 114;— Celts. 

Gefjon, Eddaic account of her ploughing. 
398. 

Germans;— #<ie Teutons. 

CihuHt stories, .7.35. 

Giants ot the Frost, origin of, 4t*2; Thor's 
visit to (hem, 43.7. 

Gimli, the highent heaven, 194. 4iKi. 45r>; 
Finn Magnu'ien’s Theory of, 49!*. 

Ginnungagap, 492. 

GJossarv of proiier names used in the Edda. 
.741. 

Glossology, advance in, 29. 

Goa, goddess, festival in honour of, 111. 

Gothic alphaliet, origin of, 224. 

Goths; — see Teutons. 

Go ^»rnmen i ; — jrr/r Laws. 

Gr4gis, the leclandle eiKle of laws, 297: 
character of, 298 ; their protection of per- 
iion%iind property, .39u; severity of the 
enactinenu, JWl ; relating to murder and 
lil>el, .392; to poetry, pemr laws, 

304; punishment for bcgumg. 3(Mi; 
reflecting proiierty, ; ^majority. ; 
whalefishing, ;io7 : fiigluray robbery, 308.' 

Greenland first diiu*overm by Eirek, 244; 
the yiloniiits embrace Christuinity, 245; 
their mysterious diffipucararnw, ib. : 
fruit less attempt to rediscover them, 246 ; 
vestiges of the ancient .^tlenient, ib. : 
hypothesis settled concerning the iwisi- 
tion of the Dygds, 24^ discovery of 
the Kingiktorsoalfston^i6.; references 

%to the colonics in old Icelandic .Sagas, ^4.9. 
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Grlmnis-mAl, the Eddaic Poem, 365. 
Grottos, relif^ous, found in Norway, 106. 
Grove, Odin’s, at Upaal, 113* 

ClMdruna marries T^orvald, 347; divorce 


ClMdruna marries ’Hiorvald, 347; divorced 
from him an<k marries her lover, 348 ; 
marries BoUi, J>6; incites her husband 
to murder KjarUn, 368; avenges her 


and traditions, 76 ; two celebrated tern* 
pies there, l<i9; ea^v discovery of, 1^* 
wooden crobses found there, 189; descrip; 
tionof, 281; colonisation of, 284; eere> 
monies of the emigration, t&. ; of landing, 
2HG; ceremonies of the colonists in taking 
possession, 287* 


Guilds, origin of, 197 * note. 

Guiscard, iy>bcrt, conHuers^icily, 1861 
note. ® 

Gylfi, his journey to Asgard related m the 
Prose Edda, 399. 

0 

Uakon, Earl of Norway, his temple at 
Drontheim, 109, sacrifices his sou to 
Odin. 112.144; attacked by the Jomsburgh 
sra-rovers, 144: defJkts them with tne 
Assistimee of a*^rceress. 146 : execution 
of th "prisoner" 14^J; his faith in the 
sorceress, 148; takes five .Skalds with 
him, 236. • 

Haifdan the Black, king of Westfold, etc., 
84; father of Harald H&rfagra, 86; a 
real personage, ib» 

flarala Hardkdra, his generalship at the 


ciasles of society, to*; division of the 
country, ib. ; the Thingsand Thingsteads, 
^291; tne Al-thing, their code of 
*laws, tee Gr4g&># fmanners and cus- 
toms of^09; concwDinagc allowed, 312; 
judicial mrmalitie^required in marriage 
contracts, i815; rights of women, 316: 
frequency of divorce, .317; freedom of 
wives, 318; l^e conduev 319; cere- 
mony of legitimation, 329; laws velating 
to kissing and elopements, ib.; s^wes 


Mi . fatillt 1 1 ari H resemblntcc to Greek aifil I,atm hexa- 

84, father ot Harald H&rfagra, 86, a meters, 385; Saga literature, 386; modem 

hi, genena.hip .t the ChrlitlyltT. 


194 ; story of a siege, 
laruld Harfagra, his 


16 il. 

tyranny, 75? rc- 


Thjassi, 469. 

Indrid, story of, in the Icelandic chronicle, 
116. 


lax i oamsnes kouo lor 'orcaRing ir.e liiiffa.saaa fietitioiia ib 

tlf; 4of?! wfsetriemem 188.166. 

feudal sysle^^^^ iniroducca t^e |„scrijuions, northern, 73; modern date 

Hastings, a sea-iting; story of. 170. Iranie ?ire. 43. 

Hati, tnv wolf that pursues the moon, 497. 


of, 76. 

Iranic rare, 43. 


Hati, the wolf that pursues the moon, 497- lyar Vidfami succeeds Tmrialld 85- ac- 
Hiva^pU, the Ediaic l*oe.n. translaiiott ^ 


Hebrides, sale of, 191. 

Heidrun, the she goat in Valhalla, 431. 


James III. obtains the OrWKey and ShA 
land Isles on a mortgage, 191. I 


E<Waic «=count of. 42li at Ragnardk. Z‘: 

H.ia;or Death, begotten by U.ki. 96, her ““ 

reKidcmoi.. litfl • noonimr nf. . ine»r orayery , ITO. 


bouMds his trumpet in the last agc>8, 192 ; 
Edduie account of, 421; at Kagnardk, 
4.'i2. 

Hfcla, or Death, begotten by Loki, 06; her 
residence, UNf ; Kddaic account of, 42.'). 
Hellenic race, 42. 

Helluland, notices concerning, 2.'«2. 270.272. 
Hermod, hi.? journey to Hcl, 448. • 

Hilda, mother of Hollo, 183. 

Hindostanic race, 42. 

Hlidskjklf, throne of Odin, 496. # 


Joniiungand, the serpent, begotten by 
Lnki, 96. 423; fished for by Thor, 445; 
death of, 192. 453. * 

JuUn, a sea-jKirt of the Vends, 139; de- 
stroyed by Valdemar 1., ib. 

Jury, trial by , origin of, note, 292, note, 521. 


HMur, the blind god, Uiit kUU Baldur. KingiktorKak atone, *47 5 iU Inacription, 

248. 


Rrinifaxi, tflb horse, 4(16. 

Hrintthursar, ar frost giant, origin of, 402. 
Human species, varieties of, 27. 
Hvergelinir, the sprinf;, 491, ^ 

llyimi, th%gi^t, accnmpaDie.s Thmr in 
fisTliiig for tile Midgard serpent, 4-lC 

m 

Iceland, manuscripts found there. 74; 
writers o(;^75; first inhabitants, tb.; 
the :^kald8, »b. ; (ftaracter of their allg^ls 


Kings, election of among the Northern 
nations. 123. 124. i2a 
Kihsing. Icvlandie law against, 320. .336; 

ToyrJ decision of a kisNing ease. 3.‘{ii# 
KjarUni, son of Olaf Pk, in love with Gu| 
driina, 346; his swimming match with 
king Olaf Tryggvasoii, 349; embraces 
(Kristian it V. :Vil ; hU interview with the 
Lady inciiiijdrg, .363; his fasting, .3.M ; 
mairies llrofna, 36.’i; kUifd by^li. 
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Kornuk's abstract of» 321. 

Kormak, the Scancynavian Petrarcaf hh 
betrothal to Steingerda, 3122; his duel 
with Bersi, .‘125; his tender interview with 
SteiBgerda, 332; his duel with Tintein. 
335 ; has to pay for kissing Steingerda, 
336: his death, 339. 

Landnimabdk, account of, 391 ; ancedUes 
firom, 287» 2‘iH, 2fi9. 31H. 319. 

i^ffuageof the eariy Buropean nations, 
ditrerence in, 16; afflniiy between the 
Celtic and Teutonic, 23 ; classification o^. 
30. 

Lapps differ from The Finns, <1: notices 
ca, i&.; ancient pos8tc^»ons in Scandinavia, 


Laws and institutions of the Teutons, 122 ; 
as described by Tacitus, ibx its free 
charLcter, 124; pr«*8er\ation of liberty, 
of the Scandinavians, their election 
of kiug|y 128; their little, need of civil 
^ws, lS;.4; principle of revenge, ib . : | 
compensation for injuries, 130; of* the 
Saxons, ». : relating t(\ murder, 131 : 
theft, >5.; judiciary combats, ordeals, 
e^, 1.32; relating to adutterv, rape^, 
et.,,205; of the ancient Icelanders, 28ft: 
code off conceripng con- 

cubinage, ‘313; b'^trothals and marriages, 
315; divorce. 316; legitimation, 320; 
against kissing, i5. 

IX-adiela Saga, abstract of, 345. 
J^Mitimation, Icelandic law of, 320. 

Xeif, son of Eirek, converts Greenland to 
Christianity, 245: his discoveries in Aroe- 
Tn;a. 252 

Liberty, preservation of, amongst the 
Teutons, 1;>5. 

Logogryphs, enigmas of the Skaids, 230. 
l^gsdgumadr presided over the Al-thing, 
2*34 ; his power, 

^ki, the evil principle of the Sramlina- 
F'vians. 95; us ihar ieter in the Bdila, !iH ; 
hb children, i5. ; will be slain by Hcini- 
dall, 15. , 103; -h'dps to recover Thor's 
mallet, 375; Kddaic account of, 422; 
story of, 4,T*3; goes with Thor to the iami 
^of giants, 4.35; effects the death of ilaldiir, 
445; hih dight mid punishment, 449; de- 
ceives Idiina, 400. ^ 

Ldnginus, Cassius, defeated by the Cnnbri, 
G3. 


Magyars, striking resemblance of their 
civil institutions with those of the Scan- 
dinavians, note, 277 : ib. 279; 16. 293; it. 
295. ^ 

Man, varieties of, 27. . * 

Man, Isle of, sale of, iDi. 

Marco Polo, his travels led to Columbus’s 
discovery, 26R. 

Margaret, Queen, monopolised th^ trade 
of Iceland. Greenland, etr., 246. 
Markland, .notices concerning 252. 27flL 

272. * 

Maritime Expeditions of the Scandinai- 
vians, 172. 

Marius elected consul , 63 ; marches against 
the Cimbri, 64; his peculiar tactics, 
«6.: defeats the Amhrones, 65; the Teu- 
tons, G^i; the Cimbri, 67; entitled 
** Third Foundr- of Rtmip,*' 6R. 
Marriage customs of the .ij^elis and Teutoril 
compared, 9; of the iTandinavTins, 20i^ 

f ninUhraents for lireaehes of, 265; IcS 
andic laws relating to, 30.5; contracted 
to save reputations, 314; story of, 16.5 
betrothal, 315; power of married wo- 
men, 316; divorces. »6. ; story 317; 
stories relating to, .321. .*3,39. 34.1. 
Melkorka. daughter of the Irish king Mur- 
catoc, her romantic story, 31.3. 

Midgard, 40 .'> ; — see Jormungand. 

Mirnir*s well, 411. 

Mithridati'S defeated by Pompev, 79. 
Money, amongst the Scandinavians, 216. 
Moon, Rddaic account of, 407. 
Muspcllhc'lm, 401 ; 4<^2, 

Myinology, Scaiulmavian, fX); theworship 
of Odin, of Frigga and Krcyja, 9.3; of 
Thor, 94; of the other gods and god- 
desses, U/i: the court of the gods, JMi; 
the three Fates, !?7 ; description of Ohaos, 
96; creation of the earth. f>8; compar^t 
■with general tradition. *»*>; its peculiar 
eharactcT, liHl; its cffect<« lOl. IlKl; final 
df'jtiny of the world, li»2; immortality 
of the soul, 103; its ronf.irmity with 
(’hnstianity, 104; future abOitcs of the 
pood and wicked, ib.; occupations of the 
heroes in Valhalla, ib. ; the abode of the 
miserable, 1<N» ; translations from the 
Elder Edda, .3<)7 ; of the Prose Edda, 
397; critical examination of thcsy.stcm. 
4#>4; .Scandinavian and Persian .systems 
compared , 472; various explanatiom of 


Luctatius, Cat ulus, elected consul with invths, 477; I’ompared with the Rrah- 

M.iriuH, 6:3: marches against the Cimbri, rninical doctrines, 479; the Yggdraaill 

64. 66, 67* myth , 4«fl ; places of eternal iiiiniHhment, 

Luna, story of the siege of, 171. 498 t^^if celestial bliss, 499; arrangement 

of tm* deities. 504; ot tlie worlils, 5(16 ; 
Magic of the Scandinavians, 227* — aUo Religion. 

Magnus Barefoot, son of Olaf, his con- 

questsL IWi* Naridod, the fir^t fliacoverer e^lceland , I®"* 

Magnus Lagabdtter sells the Hebridc.s and Nagifar, the ^hip made 01 dead irieu's 
Ule of Mao, 191. naiK, 452. # 

Map.i^usim, Finn, character of his ll^ories, I Nanna. wife of Baldur, 407; dies with 
477; his theory of the All Fatnrr,483.j grirfai his death, 3148. 

‘ 497; lib exjdanatioii of the Yggdrasill ‘ N.i'vVhnil, the future plaf#of^uius*bient, 
myth. 488; of Nostrond, 4*i7*. of (ihnli, Pi4; notiml in the P^kc Falda, 4.>64 
499; his arrangeb|Wt of the deities, Ac. ; Finn M»griu<.en*>i theory o®' 49/. 

504; arrangemewaf the Scandinavian Newfoundland, discovery of, 264. 
wg^^ds, 50& NidhOgg, 41 1, 412. 41‘t 
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Niflhpim. description off 106-; fonnation 
of* 401; situation of. 

Nkbt. Lddaic account of, 406. 

explanation of, 154; account of 
Nithinfif post, 156 ; st^ies of, IfiO ; 
laws respectinff , ’?*7 i N ithing verse- wri- 
ters pftnis]^ by the Icelandic law, 302. 
Nials-aaca, wstiwt of, 330. 
liQM, Kod of th^sea and winds, 95; Eddaic 
i^uiit of, 41B ; story of his marriage 

Normans Northmen. ^ 9 

Noras, or Destinies, 412, 4ia 
Northmen defeat the French, 175; under 
I ttjllo, 1H4; establishecr in Franco, la's; 
conquer England, 1H6 ; discover Iceland, { 
187; discover Greenland undei^ Eirek, | 
244; America under Leif, 245. 252; un- < 
der Bjarni, 251 ; un^r Thorvald, 253; 

• under Thorstein, Tffurfinn, etc., 255; 

skirmij^es witlx^the Skraellings, 25H; 

' quarrel about the women, 259: evidence 
concerning their mscoveries, 261. 

Norway, chronicle of the kings of, 64 ; re- 
ligious grottos there, UlH ; human sacri- 
fice;^ 114; (»racles, 116: election of its j 
kings, 129; its earlier state, 277; tenure 
ofitsland$,«5. ; government, 276; feudal 
system introduced, 28b;— Scandina- 
viaas, Icelanders. 

Odm, the so-called Aistorioo/, epoch of his 
arrival in Denmark, 61. 85; tradition 
concerning, 79: defeated by the Romans, 
Id. ; assumes the namd of tbe chief god, 
8D; marches to the north orEiiro^ie, ib.i 
subdues Denmark, and makes his son, 
SkjOld, king, 81 ; enters Sweden, an*^ 
is worshipped as a divinity, id.; suc- 
ceeds to the throne, id.; conquers Nor- 


'ray , and appoints his son, seeming, king, 
*82; his death and eharaoter, ib.\ con- 
founded with the deity, H3; his character 
in the Icelandic chronicles, th.\ legend of 
in the Vnglinga Saga, critically exa- 
mined, 64. 393. 

Odin, the Scandinavian dfdty, 91 ; his attri- 
butes according to the Edda, 92 ; his wife 
Frlgga. <1.3; his son Thor, 94; Baldur, 
9G; his conduct in the last i^s, 1(I3; 
hall of, 10.5; worshipped in the temple 
at Upsal, 110; festival iiihonourof. 111 ; 
human sacrifices to him, 112 ; his grove 
at Upsal, 11.3 ; hall of. 151 ; guarded the 
burial depoMtsof the Scandinavians, 214 ; 
alory of in the Elder Kdda, ;16.'»; Eddaic 
account of his birth. 403; crca^.s the 
earth, 404; man and woman, 4W; the 
golden age, 4i'9; description of, 415, 416; 
his ravens, 4.30 ; at Rognarfik, 4)5: story 
jr^f bis obtotting the poetical mead; 461. 
dlaf Pa, a t elWirated leel.andu’ chieftain, his 
biyth..313: 1% politiral mtluence. 327; 
his .sumssinn feast, 346; liis de.ith, 359; 
—see Kjartan^ • t 

Olaf^^t.,' ai<i<‘d*^e of, 120. ^ 

yiaL son f)f IngKilid, n*tiri.’S from .Swden 
^9 the V.wyir lake, 65 ; ridiculed as a 
wtHxl-H*uiier, tir»; burnt to death, ib.i his 
dfiicetidaut^ i5. 


0\if Thordson. author of the Skalda, 379. 
Olaf rryggvMKin. king of Norway, raaea 
the temple at Droll tlTelmr*109; instances 
in his history of unbelieving warriors, 
119, 120; takes three Skalds with him 
to battle, 236; his swimniin > match with 
Kjartan, .349; his zeal for the propaga- 
1 tion of Christianity, 351, 352. 

Orqnles, Scandinavian, 116. 

Ordeals* various kinds of, 132. 

OrkneJ islands, inortfage of, 191. 

P}]natoki, chief of the Jomsburgh sea- 
riS^ers, 1^; his gd^rnment and laws, 
140; refJSes to admit Vagn, 141; his 
death, 142. * 

Paris, mvcstihent of, 168. 

Persian mythrdogy compared with the 
.Scandinavian, 472. ^ % 

Piracy amongst tne ancients, ^ 

PtJctry cultivated by the li«l^dei|^ S^; 
degree of i4ridemi; to be attired to 
774 used in divmationj;, ^17: satirfcm* 
156; used in the relation of exploits, 

I ib.; its prhwity to p rose, •2.3.3 ; never 
I committed to writing, 234 ; style and ch^np 
racter of. 237 * founded on their myo- 
logy, 2.38; Icelandic laws r^latinjf to, 
302; c«mstr action of Icelanuic verse, 
36i>; story of its origin, 4C1. 

Poets ; — tee Skalds. 

Polygamy in Scandinavia, 312. 

Pjpr-laws amongst the Icelanders, 304. 
r^est:,, German, power vested in, 115. 
Ih-ophetesses amongst the Scandinavians, 
20U. ^ 

Ragnar Lodbrok king, 165; hts death, 
149. 363 ; increase of the licet during his 
reign, 177 ; his Death Song, 2;t5. 363. 
Ragnan'ik, or the twilight of the gods, 109. 

Ju4; Edd.nc account of. 451. H 

Religion of the (’elts and '#utons conv* 
pared, U ; of the Scandinavians, its pri- 
mitive character. 67 ; "corrupt ions and 
fables of, fee M ythology ; includes a beliei 
in the immortality of the soui, 163;,it» 
conformity witji Christianity, 104; ifi 
character, 106: tempos and altars 
107; grottos, ]06; festivals, 110; sacri 
fives. 111: ceremonies. 113; oracles, 110: 
divinations, Hi ; auguries, 116; its con- 
nection with war, i:i6; its real character 
468. 476. 

Reykjarvik, capital of Iceland, origin of 

2H6. 

Rigs-mdl. the Eddaic pot'in, 36.5. 

Rmlo breaks the law against piracy. 18.3: 
his origin ib, fiote ; banished. 1H4; sails foi 
the Hebrides, ib . ; repulsed in |England 
if*. ; invade.s France, .md obligt’s t'harlcj 
to purd^se peace, ib. ; his interview will 
th&ji^g, Ut.5; einliraees Christiii^y 
•ft.Tt#iar{uter of , in the Icelandic efVroni 
cies. 166. 

Roman if r ice, 42. .50. 

Runic characters, 1 16. 221. 92J>; inscriptions 
<liscoiered in Tariary, 2J5; their con- 
nection w'ith magic, 226; the sul^tltu* 
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tion of Roman character8,228; character 
or» tb.s names* significations, etc.* 22U ; 
alphabets. ^ 

Runic staffs* 220. 

Russian empire founded by Rurik, 152. 

Sacrifices* simplicityof the earlier ones* 111; 
human victims, 112; ceremonies attend- 
ing them* 113; general prevalenceuof* 

Ssehrimnir, the boav*, 105. ^ 

Sarraund Sigfusson* collector of the Elder 
Edda, 3(i3 

Sagas, doubtful auiboTity of the Ynglr^i^a, 
84; general autnority, 309 abstract of 
Kormak's Saga. 82#.; of Njali^Saga. 339; 
of the Laxda'la-Saga. «345 ' Saga litera- 
ture. 386; Milller^ account of, 387; 
classification of, :i90; abstract of the 
Eyrbyggjii Saga, 517.* t 
Sminatiup*'. Ciuvdrius's opinions concern- 
'.ng><hci i . 2. 

4i^*TODs. ltv.8of. 130; relating to murdei, 
•^131; theft, 'i. judiciary combats,^!. *12 ; 
ordeals, it. ; invasion of Britain, 161; ac- 
company the Lombards into Italy, 162; 
conquered by the Scandinavians, 175 ; 
c, nquer Britain, 100 ; tribes of, 181. 
Scandinavians have caused the most nu> 
merous revolutions. 55; siipdl'iority of 
the spirit of their government, 58; 
ancient, 70; conoucred by Odin, 80; 

* their primitive religion, $ee Helicon; 
corruptions and fablesof,see Mytholo, i; 

^ their exterior worship. 107; temples and 
remains of altars, th.i grottos, 108 ; 
Celebrated temple at Upsa). 10ft; three 
great religious festivals, lio; their sacri- 
fices, 111; religious ceremonies, 113; 
oracles, N6; divinations, 117 ; auguries, 
J18; their contempt for many of their 

* own superstitions, 119; their lawf and 
. institutions , 122; election of kings, 

128; httleetecd of civil laws, 129; pnn- 
cnilc of revenge, »5.; compensation 
( oi injuries, 130; laws relating to mur- 
der. 131; theft, judiciary comnats, 132; 
ordeals, ib. ; tneir passion for arroe, 
' valour* etc., 134; story of the Jomsburgh 
!i;ea-rovcrs, 13SH their expedition, 144; 
courage of the Scandinavians, 149; con- 


causes and results of their naval power 
177; emulation amongst th ? naval ehif 
178; character of their fleet, 179; 
vasion of Britain, 188; a fleet unc 
Rollo retire to the Hebrides, 184; ttie 
unsuccessful attemf'. on England, ib. 
conquests in France* <b, ; Normand' 
secured, 185; other prince'., 186: flrsi 
disr^iver Iceland, 187: 'establish them 
set ^ cs there, 18B ; conquer Scotland, etc. 
198; rav^e Ireland, 191; mfest thi 
coas ‘C ' tne Baltic, t6. ; esu* .dish them 
selves in Russia, 192 ; attack Constant!' 
nople, 192 ; their fondness for feasting 
195 ; customs an. their festival, 196; tbel 
idt of love, 198 ; equality between thi 
two sexes, 199; numerous prophetesse 
amongst them, 21M); character of thei 
marriages, 201 ; .time of marriage, 202 
ceremonies ; ^chastity of the2 

women, 204; laws ;2|sspectinff^t, 205 
education of their ji'liildreii, ; thcil 
prodigious strength, ib. : funeral cere 
monies, 208: burying places, 289; the! 
barrows, 210; classificatum of thei 
weapons, utensils, etc.* 21 1 : funerals o 
their heroes, 213 ; their contempt to 
the arts, 215 ; their buildings, 217 ; thei 
commerce, ib, ; their study of astronomy 
219; their calendars, 220; their Runii 
stones, 221 ; their ignorance of writing 
222; Runic characters, 223; significatioi 
of Runic letters, 229; priority of thei 
poetic eoir. positions, 233 ; verse their me 
dium of knowiidge, 234; their Skalds 
235; style of tlieir p<«ems, 237: thei 
character, 240; their domestic manner 

* and customs, 310; polygamy amongs 
Hhem, 312 ; stories or, 321. :}39. M5 > cri 
tical examination of their mythologica 
system, 464 ; compared with the Persian 
472 see Ireland. * ' 

Scaurus defeated and put to death by thi 
Cimbri, 63. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his abstract of the Eyr 

Scythian, v^ueness of the term, note, 55. 

Shetland Isks, mortgage of, 191. 

Shields of the Scandinavians, 166. 

Ships eee Fleet. 

Sicilian towns besieged by Uarald Hai 


tempt of death, 150; defied the gods 
themselves, 1.53; their respect fur tneir ^ 
arms, 154; nronensity to single coni bats, | 
ib.i of the Nithing stake, 154; mode of | 
proceeding, l.^i7' monuments and poetry 
upon their henais, 1.j8 ; per|Hrtual state 
of warfare, 159; their emigrations, 160; 
their probable population, tb.; their man- 
ner' of making war, 103; their army, 
164: induct upon th'* field of battle, 
165; tneir arms, ib.; tneir armour, 16f>: 
their fortifications, U'u ; the* good sea- 
le-mship, l<j8; their iniKles of %'»sreging 
tow^s, Pi.; biegc of siciilian to4v7ii> t»y 
llarald Hardiidra, 16!#; stories of, if*,; 
their maritime expeditions, 1/2; early 
pir*U!y recorded by Sidonius Afiollinar.us. 
1/4; conquer the Anglo-.Saxoi and 
French* 1/5; defeated by Alfred* 176; 


dAdra, 169. 

Sigtuna, city of, 81. 

Sigurd, son of Jarl Visetl, marries Stru 
Harald’s daughter, 141 ; joins the Joms 
burgh sea-rovers, ib, 

Sigvalfl, son of Jarl bcnit Harald* admit 
ted amongst the Jomsburgh sea-roverc 
141 ; his CitUle forage in Bornholm, ib, 
succeeds Palnatoki, 142: story of hi 
marriage with the daughtq;; of Borisl:^ 
tb. ; vibits King Svend, .'«i3 ; Ids exflf 
dition against Norway 144 ; dofe^ed 
but escapes, 145; jeered by his wife, i&'i 

Silanusiconsul, defeated by the Cimbri, 6' 
daughter of Thjnrri, tftory f/ be 
tn<4rriage with Njfird, 418. 46L ^ 

Skalds generally Icelanders ^5; credwt 
to lie attaclied to them, 77 ! tbeif 
tended powers, 118 i their (elebtatlon a 
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* heroic exploits, 1551 honours paid to I 
them, 23^ their rewards, 23A ; their 
number, z36; style of their poetry. 2.'i7 ; ! 
their siudiis, > ; their literature, 37*1; 

^constntction of their verse, 3d0; various 

• kinds of. Jte*. 

^kldbladT’r* the snip, 435. 

Skirnir's jouri^y, an Eddaic i^m, 373. ^ 
Skjdld, son of Odin, 75 ; mm<-^ing of 
Denmark, HI. ^ 

Skbll, tbc wolf that pursue the #0, 4(»7. 
Skrfellinfotf their skirmisTOst jpth the 
Northi^ii^ 25H ; supposed to f)c Esqui- 
maux, 27-'»r • 

Skrymir, the. giant, stn^j' of, 437* 
Slaxonuins conquer the Finns or Tshuds, 
3 *». •« 

Sleipnir, the horse, orjein of, 432. 

Snorri Sturlason, a^outtt of, 377; his 
farniJv, tb. »*/^*;^»mpiler of the Prose 
Edda .3/3; hisJU^mskriiigla, or Chroni- 
cles oi the kinc^f Norwa\, 3W3. 

Spain threat«'ticti m the Cimbri, fi2. • 
Stamford bridge, battliM^f, IflH. 

SteingiTdii betrothed to Kortnak,322; mar-' 
ins Hersi, 32.3; divoreeil, 32H; marries 
I'^item. .331; rough treatment of her 
lover, 3.18; delivered bv Kormak from 
pirate.s, »7i.; — «'« Kormak. 

•Stoo K, discovered in Scandinavia, 
2H7; llunic,22ll. 

Strut-IIarald, proceedings of hissions, 141 ; 
plundering of his ^trea.sury, f6. ; hts 


of the Teutonic languages, 46; have 
caused the most Tmmerous revolutions, 
6.0; superiority tlm.«pirit of their 
government, 6t); join the Cimbri and 
overwhelm the Gauls, 61 ; insult Ma- 
rius, 64; bloody defeat of, 66; whe- 
ther those who accompani(‘d the Cimbri 
l^ere Celts or Goths, 61), wofe; their laws 
and institutions, 122; their preservation 
of liberty, 125; dithculty in conquering^ 
thni, l:t4; their fission for arms, i:)6r 
thSr early education. »6.; military exer- 
cises, puni&hmen^ discipline, etc., 137 ; 
p^heir rules of jfracc respecting war, 

I *.3H: itjMonnertion with religion, ib.\ 
their a^ienl reliaion, 46.0. 


daughter married to vgurd, ih. 

Suicide, frcq^uciit ])racticc oft amongst the 
ScaivdmaMaiis, l.ou. 208. 

Sun, Edtinic account of, 407. 

Surtnr, I 02 . 401. 4.01, t 

Svend, son of llarald Bluetooth, recon&lVs 
Strut-Haruld \Mtli Viseti, 141; story of 
his marriage, 142 ; gives a succession 

•Haanquet, 143. 

Sweden, chronicle of the kings of, H4; 
election of its kings, 12H. 

Sylla accompanied the expedition against 
the Cixnhri, (>7. 

Temples used by the .^Scandinavians, 107; 
ei IcbratedoneatUpsal, 100; Drontheim, 
ib.i two In IcclaiiU, ib.\ description of, 
Scandinavian, 2H4. f 

Teutons erroneously confounded with 
the Celts, 3; supposed resemblance in 
their etymologies, ih. \ accounted for, .5; 
conf()und('d with the Celts by thc'early 
(ireek and Uoman wrilcr.s, tb.; their 
division noticetl by Strabo, 6; by later 
WTltcTs, 7 ; resembfaiu'e in llieii- savjige 
m.tnpers, 8; their different asserted by 
(!;esar and Taeiiu>*, 0 ; diflereiice in their 
( .luinners Al custoins, ih.; in their In- 
st ituihms laws, 10 ; in their reli- 
gious e.slablftuiients, etc., ib.i thiir 
wirythology verv ei\|ile in the Jiinu* or 
Ca^ai .'.T^ 1'aeitns, l.'i; diO'efenei^iiiltf 
th^r lanuiaf^, 16: aUinity in i|P^2ir; 
qlassificatl hi m, 30; pliysiologiearcha- 
xarter nf'Jieir race, 33; origin of, .’JH; 
conquer twt* Tshuds, .Slavonians, and 
Celts, 39; #U'lr pyigress, 44; sy^eeimeLib 


amongst the 


their a^ienl religion, 46.5. 

Thingsinci^in Norway, 277* • 

Thirigsteads, circles of upright* stones, 
err<in(H)usly si^ios^ to Ite altars, I 08 ; 
characters of in Irelihil. 2ft. • 
Thidttolf, Ins poetical histor)^.m * • 
Thia ‘ - soft* Iduna, 4ti2 hiiMleath, 
4kl. j* i 

Thor, the son of Odi^ •orship ot^4; 
worshipped^n the ti triple gt Upnal. 110; 
human sacriiiech in honour of, 114; his 
dialogue with Harvard in tht^ KU%r 
Kdda, 374 ; story of the recovery^ his 
mallet, th.; other eyploits^075;^stofy 
of, anft the d w arf Al\ is, .377 ; Kihlaic ac- 
e»»unt of, 417; his j iurney to the Land 
Giants, 4:15; fishes for the Midgfrd 
eiqteni, 444; worship of difl'erent troin 
Jihftt of Odin, 4(59. « 

^horfinn KarNefni, .*^aga of, 2.51 ; his di ■ 
coveries in Anieriea, 2.5.5; lands a J^otc 
man and woman to explore, 256 f*kkir 
niisheswith the Skra^l lings, 2.5H ; df* ‘ 
of. 260. 

Thorgerd Hordabrud, the sorceress, J 
hoiiouied by Jarl Ilukon, 148. 

Thorhall accompanies Thorhnn |o Ani 
rica, 266 ; leav es him , aiuld^tade a Slav 
267. 

Thorkcll the Tall, son ef Jarl Strut IL 
raid, admitted amongst the Jomsburg 
sea-rovers, 141 ; Ins cattle forage in Borr 
hoi 111 , f!b.; joins the expedition ag^yn: 
Norway, 144;. defeated, but escape, 
,145. ^ ^ 

Whorstein, anmiote of, 121. 

Thorvald, son of Cirek the Red, his di 
coveries in America, 253, 

Thrym’s Lay in the F.lder Edda, .374. 
Tigunni join the ( imbri, (>2; march t 
meet I'atulus Luctat^s, 64. 

Tombs of the Seandirftv'ians, 20i), 
Trinitarian doctrines of the Brahmin 
4/9; of the Scandinavians, 481.^ 
Trvggvason /rrc Olaf. 

Tsfiuds retirriJkfore the .Slavonians an 
Teut(>^ .’Ip^hcir languages, 46; spi 
ciuua^>f their languages, .5;»* 

|®y'r. a w.irnor duty. 95; Eddhic 

of, 42u; ‘itury of* his chaining tne woi 
Feiirlr, 42.5. 

IMfliof. the Icelandic lawgiver, 2*10; mad 
tirht Liigbbguniadr. 





INDKX. 


Ulphila*. his Gotl Ic translation of the 
IlibUs £;:>3; said to have invented the 
Gothic alphabet, 

Universe, priiiffhrdial stjitcof, as fjiven in 
the B<ida. 4<»1; restoration of, 4A7» 

Upsul, celebrated temple there, lb!); ^ods 
wiirshipped there, llo; human sacrifices 
there, 112; f;.‘ove of Odin there, 1^; 
oracles there, ilG. 

.jUrdar fountain, 4i:i. 

1,'lJtffard-Loki visited Thorr435. ^ 

V-iftbrndnisiniil, the £ddaic poem. 364. 

Vaftn. ftrandson oL Ktilnatoki, persist^ 
joiriint{ the Jom^ourgh sea-rovers, • 
taken piisoner by the Norwr^^’ans, 145; 
story of hib e««capc ii'om death, 147. 

Va/it ••»nar I. destroys Juhn, la). 

Vatdemar If. abofished. ^'rdeals in Den- 
marl., 13^ . **. 

Odrin's residence, fi2. 9fl; drscrip- 
.. >n of.f ; Eddaie acrouiit of, 42!), 

• i f# • *'* * ^ ‘ 

vlT ^rjoT, Vircjor'^ho serve the heroes in 

*V..t(iilla, i, 

Varangian bSily -guard, 1^3; their plundcr- 


Varangian bSily -guard, 1^3; their plunder- 
ings, 1!)4 

Verinj\*^hrir sea-port Jiiiin, 130. 

Vert, UaTitL king of, burnt in honour of 
Odin, 1 IX s 

Vinland, discovery of, 253; remarks on, 

. 27i.272.27A. Sn 

VBeti, Jarl, his island ravaged by the nr s 
of Strut- Harald, 141 ; his retaliation, j 
H marriage of his son to Strut- HaraldV* 
< daughter, ib, 

Vfilw*'psi. its dcbcriidion of chaos and the 
creation, 97; the poem, 363; critical 
(examination of, 4116. 50l. 

.Vt Ir, passion of the Teutonic nations for, 
c]3t); education of t)ie young men in, 

/ ,<6. ; 'Iws '>f. 137; look<*d upon by the 
Teutons act of justice, Its 

connection with religion, ifc.; perfietual 
amdngstthe Sbandiiiavians, 159; entire 


nations engaged in it, 161 ; manner c 
engaging in it among the S^ndinavians, 
163; government of their army, 164; 
mode of fighting, 16.5; arms used, iL;- 
armour, 166; fortifications and fortress^, 
1)57; observations on^.'^'ie military art of 
the Scandinavians, Ifg); marl'’irie expe- 
ditions, D2; laws of th^* Scandinavian 
^eet^ t\!e * honour amongst tiie chiefs, 

Whal> |lshery, Icelandic lews of, J07, 

Wia*hw, i fTC /unt of. ,^22. 32.5.*: 1^ .521. 

Women among the 'reutor^f brought up 
in the midst of camp, 13*/'; among the 
Scandinavians,*;: 98, liigh .character of, 
199; numerous propb.'.vjKcs amoit.;n 
them, an); their education and employ- 
ment, ; origin of our rtspi et .for 
them, 262; thci^^marriage eeremnines, 
2<»2; their chastity^ ^ punishment for 
breache.s of, 20.5; {T^^gamy, ^*2; con- 
cubinage, 313; stor^ 6f, ift. ; marry to 
save the.r reputation.., 314 ; story of, «6.; 
betrothal and marriage ceremonies, 315; 
law of divorce. 316 : story of , 317; loo*€ 
conduct of, 319; laws of legitimation, 
.320; against kissing, t5.; stories or,' 321. 
;J39. ,345. 


Yggdrasill, the Mundane Tree, Eddaieac* 
count of, 410; Finn Magnuicu's acc^mnl 
of, 488. 

Y'mir, the giant;> tradition of respecting 
the creation of tflie earth, 98. 4i)3, 404. 

Yngtinga Saga fonns the fir.st lamk <0 
Snorri’s Hcimskringln, 84; division be 
tween its fictitious and semi-hlstnrica 

Hnarts, 84; the first part, t{».; the la^conc 
icirl,a5; origin of, .393. 

Ynglingians, origin of, 81 ; dyna.sty o 
founded by Frey, 85; Ingialld lilrudj 
the last king, 16. 

Zosimus confounds the Celts, Goths, ani 
Sarmatians, 4s 


ERRATA.- 


Page Line 

23, 14, /M* retended, read pretended. 

44, r*6, fur approorlatecf, reodappro- 
^ priated. 

105. 2 note,/or Raak,/r •d Rafn, 

257, l,>/'atter,fttidIWWr* «5 
r‘**>.58, 35,/or fMIsa, read FreyoR^- .. 

mp ,^6notc,/er log, read Idg. l»y , 
299, note./or nttr, read fjOr. 

315. 6 note, fat bnda, read bridal. 

319, n,/*>rtoto, reodto, to. 

321, 23, far anch or Inthis, read anchor In 

this, 

• 352, , 7 note, /e* peri h, read perish* 


Page lUne 

3.57, ;f7, /fjr afterward, read afterwards. 

548, 29, \ / Bivi .rr.* 

5.50. 25, 1 Supply the oc- \ ^^rinatyr. ‘5* 

,560, 11, I vmt in the <nl- \ Al. 

.>67» 6, 1 tial word, f 1‘hrtiinn. 

569, 26.; ^ iVeratyt. 

Ip, for mo'Sr read 

Vi 12 , fter lAttlilz, readlantXts. •' ^ 

562, 35, euppiy the aceented*l^tter emiMcd 

in the initial wf^ Rdn. 

4: ,/br regnihaf, read tiginhaf. 












